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relates to the Union of the Dioceses of Saint Asaph and 
Bangor. 
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Minutes.] Pusuic Brnts.—1°- Art Unions. 

2: Indemnity. 

5 and passed. Mutiny; Marine Mutiny. 

Petitions Presentev. By Viscount Ebrington, from 
Members of the Wesleyan Methodist Association, Corn- 
wall, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.— By Mr. 
Redhead Yorke, from Roman Catholic Electors of the 
City of York, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill. —By Mr.Ormsby Gore, from an immense number of 
Places, » against a a of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. Hume, 

‘om builders, and others, of Leith, and 
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Received the Royal Assent. Metropolitan Buildings; Fever | 


by Mr. Thornely, from Members of the American Cham- 
j ber of Commerce, Liverpool, for a Reduction of Duty on 
Timber.—By Mr. James Morrison, from Inverness, in fa- 
vour of Burghs (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Cripps, from 
Solicitors of Her Majesty’s High Court of Chancery, for In- 
quiry respecting Compensations.—By Sir Benjamin Hall, 
from Inhabitants of the Parish of St. Pancras, against 
| Union with other Parishes.—By several hon. Members, 
from various places, for Limiting the Hours of Labour in 
Factories to Ten.—By Colonel Ferguson, from Kirkcaldy, 
against the Factories Bill.—By Mr. Masterman, from se- 
veral Benefit Societies, for Alteration of Law respecting 
Friendly Societies. —By Mr. M‘Carthy, from Governors of 
Medical Charities of the City of York, for Better Regula- 
tion of Medical Charities (Ireland).—By Dr. Bowring, 
from Yarmouth, against Enrolment of Militia —By Mr. 
Morgan, from several Persons, for a Superannuation Fund 
for Poor Law Officers ——By Dr. Bowring, from Newport, 
against War. 


LICHFIELD FREE SCHOOL. 
meter YT INGESTRE said, he had 


to bring under the consderation of 
the House the petition of Thomas Wood, 
the proprietor of the Wolverhampton Chro- 
nicle. [Ion. Members: Move, move. | 
He said he had a short statement to make, 
and the House had better hear him with- 
out interruption—it would be the shorter 
| plan; because, if not, he would take the 
| liberty of moving the adjournment of the 


B 
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House. The petitioner had copied the 
report of a Government Commissioner on 
Education in respect to Lichfield Free 
School. An action was brought against 
him for libel. A verdict was had against 
him, which, together with costs, amounted 
to 3001., while the actual publisher of the 
report got off with only a nominal verdict. 
On the 6th May, 1844, he stated his case 
to the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
of the Treasury; but no answer was vouch- 
safed by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
then wrote to Mr. Allan, who, besides 
being the Government Commissioner, was 
chaplain to the Bishop of Lichfield, and 
also held a high office in the London Uni- 
versity, asking him whether the report was 


published by order of the House, and if 


so, whether it were not privileged? To 
that communication he received no answer. 
On the 50th of July he again wrote to 
Mr. Allan, asking for some pecuniary as- 


sistance, which, under the circumstances, 
he considered himself entitled to. Again, 
there was no answer. A memorial was 


then sent up to the Treasury, signed by 
the corpor ation of Lichfield and Mr. Wood, 
but it was not entertained. Now, he con- 
sidered Mr. Wood’s case one of very great 
hardship. The report in question was 
made by Mr. Allan to that House, and 
was ordered to be printed; so that he con- 
sidered the case pretty much like that of 
“Stockdale and Hansard.”” Surely an 
editor of a paper, in the discharge of his 
duties to the public, had a right to sup- 
pose that a Report gravely presented to 
that House by a Government Commis- 
sioner was true, and that he had a right 
to lay it before his readers without being 
visited by a heavy pecuniary fine. An ac- 
tion had also been commenced against the 
publisher of the report, who was defended 
by the Solicitor to the Treasury; after 
being in communication with Mr. Wood up 
to the trial, without any notice to him, the 
counsel for the publisher apologized for the 


inaccuracy of the report, and a verdict of 


40s. was < e which 40s. had been paid 
by the Treasury, who refused to defend 
Mr. Wood, after taking away from him 
the only defence he had; the consequence 

was that a verdict passed against him for 
501., although it was clear that there was 
no malice on his part; and he had offered 
to apologize and give up the name of the 
party who furnished him with the report. 
He thought the case one of considerable 
hardship, and he had been induced to bring 
it under the consideration of the House, 
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because he thought it involved an impor- 
tant principle—viz., whether newspapers, 
which were daily more and more becoming 
the organs and directors of public opinion 
as well as its vehicles, were to be mulcted 


damages for publishing the report of 


a Government Commission which had been 
ordered to be made public by that House, 
Having thus stated the case he should not 
dwell upon it, but should conclude by 
moving fora copy of the memorial present- 
ed to the Treasury respecting the trial 
which had taken place. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he had not 
heard the observations of the noble Lord 
in such a manner as to be enabled to form 
a judgment of the merits of the case. He 
therefore thought it weuld be unfair that 
he or the House should be called upon now 
to decide upon the subject; but whatever 
might be the ultimate decision of the House, 
he wished to observe that the public was 
not only anxious but deeply interested in 
the speedy settlement of the question which 
the right hon. Gentleman had brought un- 
der the consideration of the House—namely, 
the Corn Bill. He, therefore, thought it 
would be unreasonable to proceed with this 
Motion, as he did not find that other hon. 
Gentlemen who had Motions on the Paper 
were disposed to press them; and he thought 
it would not be unreasonable to move that 
the Order of the Day be now read. The 
House had heard the statements of the 
suspense and inconvenience which prevailed 
in the manufacturing districts, where it 
appeared a great proportion of the labour- 
ing classes were only maintained in work 
at the present moment from the considera- 
tion that it would be ungenerous not to 
supply them with work while the question 
was under the consideration of Parliament. 
This being the case, it appeared to him 
that to enter upon considerations of this 
kind would be most unfair; and he should, 
therefore, move the previous Question. 

Sr ROBERT INGLIS moved that the 
debate be adjourned. 

After some conversation the debate was 
adjourned to March 31. 


CUSTOMS AND CORN IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 

The Order of the Day having been read 
for continuing the de bate on ‘the Second 
Reading of the Corn Importation Bill, 

Viscount POLLINGTON said, that it 
was with great pain that he rose to express 
his opinion against the present measure 0 
the Government. He had for years given 
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a firm, but, as his votes upon the Maynooth 
Bill would show, nut a blind support to 
Her Majesty’s Government. He asked, 
therefore, the indulgence of the House 
whilst he explained the reasons which in- 
duced him to give his vote against the 
measure. He entered upon this question 
unfettered. He had never been a member 
of a protection society, and had never at- 
tended a protection meeting. He had al- 
ways thought that those who supported 
protection ought to show that they could 
provide a sufficient supply for the exigen- 
cies of the country; and as he had felt 
some difficulty upon this point, he had 
never closely allied himself with those with 
whom he would vote that night. But he 
had said before, and he said now, that he 
would rather vote for a total repeal under 
the noble Lord opposite, than under the 
right hon. Baronet. Much had been said 
of compensation; and the agricultural in- 
terests surely had a right to expect, that 
when the right hon. Baronet had taken 
away their protection, he would also have 
removed their burdens. Farmers were 
called upon to educate their children ex- 
pensively, and to apply science to farming ; 
but if they were called upon to do this, 
they might surely be allowed to cultivate 
the soil in the way they pleased. They 
might be permitted to grow hops and to- 
bacco, and to use barley for fattening their 
cattle. What were the compensations 
offered to the agricultural interest? As 
to the Bill of Settlement, it was no com- 
pensation. The right hon. Baronet might 
just as well have passed Lord Ashley’s 
Bill. The measure was due to humanity, 
but would be of no benefit to agriculture. 
As to the Highways Act, he could not un- 
derstand how that would operate as a com- 
pensation. From the time that Joseph 
had been prime minister in Egypt, no 
measure had been better adapted to bring 
the soil of the country under the surveil- 
lance of the Government than the measure 
which on this subject they now proposed. 
If the right hon. Baronet had admitted 
colonial corn duty free, he would not have 
objected. By so doing, he might have 
rendered more close the connection be- 
tween the Colonies and the mother coun- 
try, and made the Colonies an integral 
part of the Empire. Jealousy had once 
existed betweeen the mother country and 
the Colonies, but that time had passed 
away. Once there had been a jealousy 
betiveen England and Ireland, as was 
Proved by a letter from an ancestor of his 
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to the great Lord Strafford, and by the 
difference which had arisen between Mr. 
Burke and his constituents. But those 
days had passed, and the Government 
might have protected the colonial inter- 
ests without exciting any jealousy at home. 
The plan now adopted of supporting fo- 
reign trades, and of opposing the colonial 
and domestic interests, was to him a strange 
one. He did not believe that any advan- 
tage would be obtained by these free-trade 
measures, even from the free States of the 
Zollverein, or from France. From Naples 
the right hon. Baronet himself expected 
nothing. He had himself found that Eng- 
lish ships were in the habit of sailing 
from Beyrout in ballast, although the 
finest tobacco was growing in the neigh- 
bourhood of that place ; and on asking the 
reason, he was told it was on account of 
the exorbitant duties we levied on the im- 
port of the article. Then, as to China, if 
we had happened to have a small es- 
tablishment in this country engaged in the 
preparation of British tea, there would have 
been some chance of a reduction of the 
duty upon the import of that commodity 
from China. But in the right hon. Baro- 
net’s opinion, it seemed essential that a 
duty should be in favour of some protected 
interest to insure its remission or reduc- 
tion. Therefore upon hops, the duty was 
reduced, while upon tobacco it was re- 
tained. So, as to brandy: there was a 
trade in British brandy which required 
protection; therefore the Government re- 
duced the duty upon foreign brandy, and 
retained it upon other articles in which 
there was no home competition. But 
both as to brandy and as to wine, the duty 
could not be considered improperly levied ; 
and if wine was the luxury of the rich man, 
it ought not to be forgotten that tea and 
tobacco were emphatically the luxuries of 
the poor man. In respect to corn, was it 
necessary to cripple our own resources 
while professing to be anxious to augment 
them? He did not take the gloomy view 
of existing exigencies which the Govern- 
ment appeared to take. But he would say, 
that if agriculture were fostered as it ought 
to be—while applying a temporary remedy 
to a temporary necessity—security might 
be taken against the recurrence of the 
evil; and the immediate supply might be 
acquired from our own Colonies. No 
country was better fitted for the produc- 
tion of maize, for instance, than Australia, 
as to which Colony the Government had, 
no longer ago than last year, refused to 
B2 
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permit any relaxation of the Corn Law, now 
to be so suddenly repealed. There was 
another reason why he deprecated a de- 
pendence on other countries, and preferred 
a recourse to our own Colonies. That 
reason was, that we might not run the 
risk of a sudden interruption, by means of 
war. And here, he might allude to a 
former opinion of the noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding, as to whom 
he could cordially declare, that since the 
noble Lord’s cause, which he had so con- 
sistently and honourably championed—had 
been fated to triumph, he rejoiced that it 
had triumphed in the noble Lord’s person. 
That noble Lord had once [alluding to an 
early effusion of Lord Morpeth’s pen] im- 
pressively alluded to the position of Rome 
when invaded by Alaric, and the famine to 
which the Empire was speedily reduced, in 
consequence of the interruption of those 
foreign supplies of grain on which Rome 
had for a long time previously become de- 
pendent. Whatever apprehension, how- 
ever, might be entertained for the future 
fate of England in reference to her supplies 
of corn, he acknowledged he entertained 
far greater fears on account of the moral 
and social evils likely to result from the 
manner in which this measure had been 
promoted and proposed. Without desiring 
to say any thing personally offensive, he 
could not avoid expressing his opinion that 
it was more to the agitation than to the 
arguinents of the League that the Govern- 
ment had yielded. And the right hon. 
Baronet at its head, might well be ad- 
dressed by the agriculturists in the memo- 
rable words of the celebrated warrior of 
old—* Destroy us if you will, but at least 
destroy us in the light of day!” If the 
right hon. Baronet had only intimated to 
his adherents that the reformed sliding- 
scale was only intended to last as long as 
the good harvests, and that it would be re- 
moved by the first unfavourable season, 
many excellent speeches would have been 
saved. The House would not have lost 
some valuable Members ; and others, like 
the hon. Member for Bridport, would have 
been relieved from the necessity of some 
useless journeys. Many letters had been 
published by Members to their constituents 
—some resigning their seats, some offering 
to resign, and some refusing to resign. 
From one of the former class he would 
read a few lines—the letter of one who, in 
the course of no inconsiderable career, had 
uever sought a personal honour or advan- 
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to the cause of humanity—he alluded to 
Lord Ashley, who thus addressed his con- 
stituents :— 

“ Although no pledge was asked or given at my 
election, I should be acting in contravention of 
an honourable understanding between myself and 
the electors on this particular subject, if I re- 
tained my seat and voted for the Ministerial 
measure.” 


Now no Member had ever taken his seat 
less pledged or fettered than that noble 
Lord; and he put it to others, whether the 
example of such men as Lord Ashley and 
others, were not worthy of being pondered 
over ere it was utterly disregarded? To 
those who professed that their opinions had 
been avowed in favour of the principle of 
the Ministerial measure before it was an- 
nounced, he had nothing to say. Ile as- 
sumed that their course was clear and 
straightforward. At all events, as to his 
own course on this oceasion, he entertained 
no doubt or misgiving. He distrusted the 
measure. He had deep apprehension and 
doubts as to the means by which it had 
been promoted ; and no political prejudices, 
no deference to any men, would induce 
him to support it. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE said, connected as 
he was with a large and important agri- 
cultural county, which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Home Secretary had himself a 
year or two ago declared would be among 
those in which the repeal of the Corn Laws 
would soonest throw land out of cultivation. 
He wished to say a few words upon this 
measure, which he conceived to be equally 
perilous, rash, and unjust. The reasons 
which had been given for its sudden adop- 
tion seemed to him suspicious, insuflicient, 
and unsatisfactory. And though the right 
hon. Baronet, who professed to have been 
so quickly converted, considered that their 
former speeches in favour of protection 
were disposed of by being simply abandoned, 
it was not quite so easy to get rid of the 
facts, the principles, and the arguments 
on which those appeals had been founded. 
Nor could he dispose so easily of the cov- 
victions he had formed as to the necessity 
of protection for all branches of British in- 
dustry. He did not consider it as a land- 
lords’ question: though aware that it 
would seriously affect the smaller classes 
of landowners—in whose circumstances the 
projected change would work serious dis- 
tress and embarrassment. He viewed it 
principally, however, as a labourers’ ques- 
tion. He had been surprised to hear it 
contidently asserted that there was no col 
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nection between low wages and low prices. 
He maintained, upon the contrary, that the 
price of bread directly influenced the rate 
of wages, and that the latter regularly rose 
and fell with the former. His own expe- 


rience and observation had satisfied him of 


this. He had been engaged practically 
in agriculture for about twenty years, and 
had access to the farming accounts of those 
who had gone before him; and he knew 
that during the last half century the price 


of bread had influenced the rate of wages | 


as much as 100 per cent. When corn had 
been high, wages had been 18s. a week in 
his own county ; and when corn had been 
low, wages had been 9s. a week. A year 
or two ago, when corn was low, wages in 
Kent were 10s. a week. Before the last 
harvest they were at 12s. When corn rose 
at the time of last harvest they were at 
13s. 6d., and recently, corn having fallen, 
they were at 12s. How could it be de- 
nied, then, that wages rose and fell with 
the price of corn? When corn was low, 
the farmers employed few labourers, and 
those they retained they paid at lower 
rates. ‘he retail tradesmen, having less 
custom, sent smaller orders to the whole- 
sale dealer; the master manufacturers, ex- 
periencing thus in their turn the depressing 
influence, employed a diminished number 
of operatives, and paid them at a reduced 
rate; and so it seemed as natural and in- 
evitable a consequence as any that could 
arise from the relation of cause and effect, 
that wages rose and fell with prices, and 
that poverty increased as prices were 
lowered. Of this opinion had been the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment, when, in 1839, he thus ad- 
dressed the House :— 

“Look over the whole world, and you will find 
that low prices of food lead to low rates of 
Wages, and that where there is a low rate of 
wages there is a great degradation in the character 
of the working classes. Look at the Hindoos, or 
at the Sicilians, in their respective countries: food 
is cheap, but the rate of wages is also extremely 
low, and hence there are not in Asia or Europe 
hore miserable and degraded races.” 


There was another part of the subject on 


which he wished to remark, and upon 
which he should also have to quote the 
right hon. Baronet. He alluded to the 
elect of the measure on tithes. At the 
commutation of tithes the clergy had given 
up their right to share in the advantages of 
the advance of agriculture, in which advan- 
tages they had a just right to participate, 
as their duties were proportionately aug- 
mented, along with ani nereased popula- 
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tion ; and at the passing of the Commuta- 
tion Act wheat was at an average price of 
56s., and barley of 32s. Now there was 
every reason to believe, under the proposed 
measure, corn would fall considerably ; and 
if the clergy, instead of having the value 
of a certain quantity of corn at those 
prices of 52s. and 32s., were to have it at 
prices of 40s. and 20s., the result would be 
that they would be robbed by this measure 
of one-third of their incomes. In 1839, 
| the right hon. Baronet had declared that 
| the repeal of the Corn Laws would, after 
the Commutation Act, be a “ gross fraud”’ 
}on the clergy and on Parliament. THe 
begged to repeat the expression of the 
right hon. Baronet. The measure was in- 
deed a ‘‘ gross fraud;’’ and it perpetrated 
upon the clergy a grievous wrong and rob- 
bery. For his own part, indeed, he hesi- 
tated not to affirm that the conduct of the 
Government on the question was as difficult 
to explain as it was painful to contemplate. 
Sir (continued the hon. Member), this to 
me is the most serious and painful view of 
the subject. We do not now know where 
to look for public men, in whose character 
and consistency we can confide. If ever 
there were men who were naturally looked 
up to and relied on, it was the Members of 
the present Administration ; and certainly, 
what has recently occurred tends to inspire 
me with a distrust for public men, and a 
positive disgust for public life. The failure 
of the potato crop, the ostensible cause of 
this movement on the part of the Ministry, 
is regarded as a most unsatisfactory and 
suspicious pretext; and- the impression is 
general that the movement was brought 
about by the proceedings of a most un- 
constitutional body—the Anti-Corn-Law 
League—to the pressure of which the Go- 
vernment has unhappily yielded. Having 
conceded to the pressure of that League, 
and allowed that body to attain its ends, 
is it not to be apprehended that other 
leagues will be formed, encouraged to at- 
tempt the attainment of other ends by si- 
milar combinations? Perhaps you may at 
some future time find it expedient to alter 
your opinions as to the Chartist claims, 
and to relinquish your dislike of universal 
suffrage. What security can we have that 
you may not thus be induced to venture 
further on the dark and dangerous ocean of 
expediency, until this highly-favoured na- 
tion becomes exposed to imminent peril, 
and this wisely limited monarchy is plunged 
into the convulsions of a wild and uncon- 
trollable democracy. May He ‘who is 
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over all”’ grant that my fears may not be 
realised! May He, in His great mercy, 
deliver this great country from the dangers 
into which (in my conscience | believe) she 
is now exposed! I have considered the 
question, Sir, according to the best of my 
ability and judgment, and upon my con- 
science I believe that I shall be promoting 
the best interests of this country by con- 
tinuing to give to the measure the decided 
opposition which I have already offered to 
it—an opposition which I have given from 
my most inmost conviction, and which 
I shall continue to give in the firm persua- 
sion that, if the measure were carried, it 
would inevitably produce the degradation 
and the ruin of the working population of 
this country, and do irreparable injury to 
the empire at large. 

Mr. HAWES did not hesitate to give 
his warmest support to the Ministerial 
project. He was sure that it would be 
highly advantageous to the country; there 
was a very general impression to the same 
effect out of doors, as was testified by the 
fact that petitions were presented to the 
Tlouse from London, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, the great towns and 
cities of Engiand, praying that the ques- 
tion might now be settled, and that the 
measure proposed by Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters might be passed without any unne- 
cessary delay. There never was a political 
movement which had received less of sym- 
pathy and countenance out of the House 
than that which Gentlemen opposite were 
endeavouring to get up in favour of protec- 
tion principles. They protested with un- 
bounded indignation against any alteration 
of the silk duties, and declared that it 
would be ruinous to the trade; but it was 
worthy of remark that but few of the silk 
manufacturers joined in this cry, or sanc- 
tioned the opposition. The same fact had 
occurred in the case of timber also; and 
yet these Gentlemen talked as though it 
was they alone who stood between the 
English manufacturers and absolute de- 
struction. [le would venture to say that 
in obstructing those measures hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite had not sufficiently studied 
and appreciated either the temper or the 
information of the people, and that they 
would find out of doors nothing like the 
support or sympathy they expected. But 
he was glad to perceive that this debate 
had been contradistinguished favourably 
from the previous debate on the subject; 
and with one exception there had been an 
absence of that vituperation which charac- 
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terized almost exclusively the debate on 
the former occasion. He hoped that on this 
occasion hon. Gentlemen would condescend 
to argue the question, and would state 
some intelligible reasons which might be 
grappled with when they raised objections 
to the measures which Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters had proposed. It was no business 
of his to defend Her Majesty’s Ministers; 
but this he would take upon him to say, 
that there was nothing in which the people 
out of doors took less interest than in the 
vituperation and abuse of the Government 
which had hitherto formed the staple of 
their debate. When this case had been 
argued, he thought that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would have shown that that pro- 
tection on which they said the interests of 
agriculture entirely hung, had at some 
period or other effected the object they 
had in view. But he would undertake to 
show this, that there never had been a 
period from the year 1815, when the first 
great innovation in the old Corn Law 
system of England had been introduced, in 
which Agricultural Committees, and most 
eminent agricultural authorities, had not 
condemned the laws, and the principles of 
those laws, which those Gentlemen now 
sought to uphold. And when he was now 
told that protection was essential to agri- 
culture, that a Corn Law was necessary, 
and that a sliding-scale could not be de- 
parted from without injury to agricultural 
interests, he looked back to former times, 
and he found that at all periods of agri- 
cultural distress there was evidence to 
show the utter inefficacy of any Corn Law 
that had hitherto been introduced. Let 
him refer in the first instance to one of the 
grounds on which the Corn Law of 1815 
was defended by one of its most eminent 
supporters. Sir Henry Parnell said— 
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“‘ But such measures would not be requisite were 
there no legislative interference whatever in mat- 
ters of trade. If capital was left quite free from 
the interposition of laws giving encouragement to 
its investment in every species of manufacture 
and every branch of trade, there would be no ne- 
cessity for any Parliamentary regulation. It is in 
order to counteract the perpetual operation of the 
system of bounties, monopolies, and protecting 
duties, in taking capital from agriculture, that any 
law in favour of the corn trade becomes de- 
sirable. If every kind of trade were perfectly 
free, agriculture would not require any protec- 
tion ; but as every kind of trade is supported by 
some sort of legislative aid, it is folly to refuse it 
to that trade which is the main support of all 
others. If all those who are now concerned in 
manufactures and commerce will consent 10 
adopt the system of a perfectly free trade, those 
who are now advocates for restraints on the im 
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portation of corn will willingly abandon, on their 
part, all claim to any such protection.” 

And here let it be observed that the time 
was come when other branches of trade in 
the country repudiated protection; and, if 
they complained of anything, it was that 
there was too much of the principle of pro- 
tection included in the Tariff. Here then 
was the Mover for the Committee at that 
period, who said he advocated the measure 
because manufacturers were protected inor- 
dinately; but that their protection being re- 
moved, there would be no ground on which 
any longer to defend the protection of corn. 
The law of 1815 was passed; and he asked 
had that law been successful? There was 
then perfect protection; protection carried 
to the extent of prohibition ; and he asked 
the Gentlemen opposite to have the good- 
ness to tell him if that law had been suc- 
cessful or useful to the agriculturists. He 
would turn to the Report in the year 1821 
of the Agricultural Committee in answer 
to this question; and he begged to be 
permitted to say that Agricultural Com- 
mittees in those days were appointed by 
Parliaments in which the landed interest 
had an overwhelming ascendancy. Since 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the con- 
stitution of that House had been mate- 
rially altered; and no Committee to in- 
quire into the state of agriculture could 
now be appointed without there being pro- 
bably included in it individuals interested 
in the trade and commerce of the country; 
but at the time to which he referred an 
Agricultural Committee was almost certain 
to be composed exclusively of landed pro- 
prietors; and yet a Committee so consti- 
tuted condemned in the strongest terms 
the law of 1815. He would invite hon. 
Gentlemen opposite to attend to that Re- 
port. What then did the Report of 1821 
say, after an experience of six years? It 
stated that— 

“This system is certainly liable to sudden al- 
terations, of which the effect may be, at one time, 
to reduce prices, already low, lower than they 
would probably have been under a state of free 
trade ; and at another, unnecessarily to enhance 
prices already high; to aggravate the evils of 
Scarcity, and to render more severe the depression 
of prices from abundance. On the one hand, it 
deceives the grower with the false hopes of mo- 
nopoly, and by its occasional interruption may 
lead to consequences which deprive him of the 
benefit of that monopoly when most wanted. On 
the other hand, it holds out to the country the 
prospect of an occasional free trade, but so regu- 
lated and desultory as to baffle the calculations 
and unsettle the transactions both of the grower 
and the dealer at home ; to deprive the consumer 
of most of the benefits of such a trade ; and to in- 
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volvye the merchant in the more than orainary 
risks of mercantile speculation.” 

That Report was drawn by Mr. Huskisson, 
and submitted to a Committee consisting 
of individuals representing counties, and 
large landed interests in those counties, 
and assented to by them again. The Com- 
mittee of 1822 stated in their Report, 
that— 

“ Exclusion up to certain points, and perfect 

free trade beyond, had induced the agriculturist to 
regulate his outlay by the hope of monopoly pro- 
fits, whilst, in fact, he obtained only the returns of 
free trade.” 
Such, then, was the testimony borne by 
Agricultural Committees to the protective 
system up to 1822. In 1822, and be- 
tween that period and 1828, there was 
a great pressure on agriculture; and he 
asked was that pressure caused by an al- 
teration in the law, or by the importa- 
tion of corn? The importation of corn 
in those years was trifling, and could 
have had no effect on the markets. The 
average imports amounted to 244,000 
quarters a year, and there was little or 
none introduced in 1821, 1822, 1823, and 
1824. Therefore let it be remembered 
that it was not owing to foreign competi- 
tion that low prices ensued. Now, with 
respect to the law of 1828, when a new 
system of protection was introduced, he 
asked, was that successful—did that law 
answer the objects for which it was passed? 
Why, the Report of 1833 was just as de- 
cisive with respect to the law of 1828 as 
the Report of the Committee of 1821 was 
with respect to the law of 1815. The Re- 
port (1833), after reciting and confirming 
the fact stated in the Report of 1821, that 
the charges and outgoings of the farmer 
were paid out of capital and not out of 
profits, continued— 

* The Committee of 1821 expressed a hope 
‘ that the great body of the occupiers of the soil, 
either from the savings of more prosperous times, 
or from the eredit which punctuality commands in 
this country, possess resourees which will enable 
them to surmount the difficulties under which they 
now labour.’ Your Committee, with deep regret, 
are bound rather to express a fear that the diffi- 
eulties alone remain unchanged, but that the sav- 
ings are either gone or greatly diminished, and 
the eredit failing, and the resources being gene- 
rally exhausted ; and this opinion is formed not on 
the evidence of rent-payers, but of many most re- 
spectable witnesses, as well owners of land as sur- 
veyors and land agents.” 

Such, then, was the result of the agricul- 
tural experience of the Corn Laws up to 
1833, and which was recorded upon no 
less an authority than the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for the Home 
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Department. It was then stated, as it is 
now, that low prices were not beneficial to 
the labouring population. But the answer 
was given at the time. He would now 
call the attention of the House to a very 
remarkable declaration of the late Lord 
Liverpool, who, in the year 1822, made use 
of the following language :— 

«« When the noble Earl says that the low prices 
incident to the distress which agriculture suffers, 
benefit no man, I answer that, although I sincerely 
wish the distress did not exist, I cannot be blind 
to the fact that they do benefit a great majority 
of the people. I have been at some trouble, my 
Lords, to ascertain the real state of the case, and 
I can pledge myself to the accuracy of this state- 
ment. In this metropolis, in which your Lord- 
ships are now sitting, never were the lower orders 
of the people in a better condition than they are 
at this moment. So that when the noble Earl 
says that the low prices incident to the distress 
of the agriculturists have not been beneficial to 
anybody, he certainly labours under a great mis- 
take, for that distress, however much to be la- 
mented in itself, is accompanied bya considerable 
benefit to a great proportion of the people.” 
Upon that declaration he would stand at 
this moment; and he would say further 
that they would find the great body of 
the community and the agricultural labour- 
ers invariably better off when prices were 
low and food was abundant than at any 
other periods. Let him now proceed to 
the next Committee, that of 1836, a Com- 
mittee composed largely of individuals re- 
presenting the landed interest. It was ad- 
mitted that there was ample foundation for 
the opinion that, whatever was the state of 
the landlords and farmers’ interests, on the 
whole the tenant was much better off than 
in any preceding year; and it would be dif- 
ficult to assign any other cause for this 
than the lower prices of articles of human 
subsistence. Let it be remembered also 
that the law of 1828 was distinctly termed 
a delusion, and was so designated in the 
draft Report of the Committee of 1836, 
and subsequently published under the sanc- 
tion of the highest authority in this House. 
That opinion was confirmed by some of the 
most eminent agriculturists of the country ; 
and there was a distinguished Member of 
that House (Mr. Woolridge Whitmore) 
who, in the same language, denounced 
the law of 1828 as a delusion. He (Mr. 
Hawes) contended, then, that protection was 
not beneficial to agriculture; and he now 
asked the hon. Gentlemen opposite how 
they intended to maintain any argument 
from experience in its favour? The law of 
1842 had failed; it had not secured steadi- 
ness of prices, it did exclude supplies when 
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they wanted them; and further, when hon. 
Gentlemen opposite said they would consent 
to the opening of the ports, the admission 
was itself a condemnation of that law. It 
appeared that protection had not answered 
its purposes; and he proceeded now to 
ask, had they any experience of the 
working of what might be almost considered 
a free trade in corn? He thought to a cer- 
tain extent that the law of 1775 was one 
practically establishing a free trade in corn, 
From 1773 to 1792 the imports of corn 
amounted to 4,114,995/., and the exports to 
2,473,2141., leaving a balance of imports 
of 1,511,781l. During the same period 
the population increased from 7,100,000 
to 8,100,000. There were, further, 460 
Inclosure Acts passed, whilst the average 
price of wheat was 46s. The population 
had gone on increasing, trade was flourish- 
ing, agriculture was in a thriving condition, 
and no agricultural committees were ap- 
pointed during the continuance of that law. 
But through the whole of such period, any 
one who would turn to the pages of Arthur 
Young would find that there was a great 
increase of cultivation, and at the same 
time our imports also greatly increased. 
The period to which he more particularly 
referred was from 1784 to 1789, of which 
the following table would give an accurate 
representation :— 
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Highest average | Lowest average | 

price of Wheat | price of Wheat | Differ- 

in the London | in the London | ence. 
Market. | Market. | 


a a. a: ih. 
48 41 10 
37 34 6 
36 34 6 
44 10 36 «1 
45 1 42 9 
54 11 47 0 


Year. 





784 
1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 








That was a period when the corn trade was 
practically free, and there was little orno pro- 
tection. He defied any one to show him a 
period when protection prevailed that the 
variation in the price of corn was less. 
But what so much contributed to the im- 
provement of agriculture was certainly the 
thriving state of trade and manufactures; 
for about that period the steam-engine be- 
gan to be applied to manufacturing pur- 
poses. In 1787, also, the Commercial 
Treaty with France existed, and the con- 
sequence was a great increase in the 
trade with that country; at the same 
period peace had been restored with the 
United States, and in a short time the 
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trade that grew up with America became 
of increasing importance. That period was 
yery analogous to the present day as re- 
garded the measures introduced by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers for relaxing the re- 
strictions on commerce, by the opening of 
new markets, and by giving new employ- 
ment to labour ; therefore the same prin- 
ciples might be said to hold then as now, 
and thereby encouraging a spirit of enter- 
prise, and an extension of our trade. 
When manufactures and the trading inte- 
rests were in the most thriving condition, in 
consequence of thefreedom from obsolete re- 
strictions, and the invigorating influence of 
sound and just principles—principles which 
were practically in operation in the period 
referred to—agriculture flourished. They 
had been told that this measure would lower 
prices. He agreed with the right hon. Baro- 
net that he would be a bold man indeed, after 
what had passed, who would venture to 
predict the future price of corn. He ex- 
pected a fall in the price of corn when the 
trade in corn was no longer disturbed by 
Corn Laws. But, concurrently with this 
fall of prices, he anticipated a reduced cost 
of production. The advance of science, 
the facilities of transport, the cheaper con- 
veyance of produce to market, longer pro- 
duction, all justified this expectation; and 
alarger share of the average taxation of 
the country was paid by the trading and 
manufacturing interests than at any former 
period. The agriculturists could therefore 
afford to contemplate the prospect of lower 
prices. But low prices had occurred under 
protective laws, not from foreign competi- 
tion, but from the excess of home growth 
and production. Suppose we had an abun- 
dant harvest next year, which, under 
the blessing of God, he hoped would be the 
ease, what would be the effect? They re- 
collected, a few years ago, that wheat was 
down to 36s.; but did they remember the 
price of corn after a series of good harvests ? 
He thought that it would be a wholesome 
proceeding to consider the price of corn 
when the Corn Laws were clearly inopera- 
tive. When they had a succession of good 
harvests, it was obvious that the Corn Laws 
would have no effect. From 1742 to 
1748 there was not a single year in which 
corn was more than 30s. a quarter; and 
these were all years of war. In the year 
1742, wheat was from 26s. to 29s. ; 1743, 20s. 
to 23s.; 1744, 19s. to 21s.; 1745, 18s. to 
20s.; 1746, 16s. to 248.3 1747, 27s. to 
30s, ; barley, 8s. to 12s.; oats, 6s. 9d.; 
1748, wheat, 26s, to 28s. Making all allow- 
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ances for other and distinct causes, they 
would find that the average price of corn 
was far below what it was in modern times. 
Now, what was the state of the people at 
that time, as recorded by historians, as de- 
scribed by Arthur Young, and by Mr. 
Tooke in his invaluable history of prices ? 
It appeared that there never was a period 
when the labouring population were in so 
thriving and good a condition. The hon. 
Member for Kent said that low prices 
would produce low wages. At that period, 
according to Arthur Young, ‘‘ the average 
price of wheat was, for the whole of the 
seventeenth century, 38s. 2d. per Win- 
chester quarter; and for the sixty-six years, 
1701 to 1766, 32s. 1d., being a fall of 16 
per cent; while the average price of agri- 
cultural labour, which on the average of 
the seventeenth century had been 103d. 
per day, was for sixty-six years, ending in 
1766, 12d., or a rise of 16 per cent.” 
So that through that long period of time 
there had been a steady decline in the 
price of food, and a considerable rise in the 
rate of wages. And it must be so; for the 
price of labour was not dependent on the 
price of corn; if there was a great demand 
for labour, there must be a rise in wages. 
No doubt the cost of subsistence depended 
upon the price of corn; but to argue that 
the rate of wages in a civilized country 
depended upon the price of corn was both 
monstrous and unjust. Nothing was more 
mischievous than the regulation of wages 
by the cost of subsistence. A skilful, in- 
telligent, honest labourer was worth more, 
all other things the same, than an unskilful 
and dishonest one. To pay both by the 
cost of subsistence was injurious to the 
community, and, as he thought, injurious 
to the producer. Here, then, there was 
a proof that for a long period there had 
been a rise in the wages of labour 
with a fall in the price of corn. This 
was a decisive reply to the hon. Gen- 
tleman; but he referred to Sicily and 
Hindostan. There were other cireum- 
stances than the price of food in these 
countries, which so materially affected 
the condition of the people, and deter- 
mined wages in those two countries. It 
was hardly necessary for him to refer to 
the United States, or to some of the 
English Colonies, to show that provisions 
might be low, and wages high. The hon. 
Member might depend upon it that they 
could never come to any safe general conelu- 
sion if they did not look to all the facts in 
connexion with each particular country. He 
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could not help referring to one proof more 
of the effects of the comparative free trade 
in corn which existed between 1773 and 
1792. At the commencement of the pre- 
sent century a controversy was going on 
between a number of able writers with re- 
spect to the fact that the Bank of England, 
by the large issue of paper money, had in- 
fiuenced the price of corn. He had in his 
possession a pamphlet written at that 
time by Sir Francis Baring, the most emi- 
nent mercantile authority in the country. 
Let him recall to mind that at that period 
between 400 and 500 Inelosure Acts had 
passed, which the increased population of 
the country called for. The price of corn 
was rising : the population was suffering in 
consequence. This was all attributed to 
an excessive issue of bank paper. It was 
upon this point of the controversy that, in- 
cidentally, Sir F. Baring bears this testi- 
mony to the condition of farmers and agri- 
culture under the influence of the law of 
1773—practically, as he had said, estab- 
lishing a free trade in corn. He says— 

“ An alarm not very dissimilar has been raised 
against the country banks, who have been accused 
of enabling the farmers to hoard their corn, by 
making them advances of money; but the inhabi- 
tants of this metropolis are not aware of the total 
change in the situation of the country banks, in 
consequence of the war. Those which are estab- 
lished in seaports and great manufacturing towns 
may still be considered as having commercial de- 
posits, with which they must, in preference, ac- 
commodate their commercial friends; but the 
general mass of banks through the country look 
to the farmers for deposits and support, as the 
only persons who have money to employ. It is 
very rare that a farmer wants to borrow; but the 
instances are not rare where he is able to accom- 
modate even his landlord with a loan.” 

Now, if anything could show that up to this 
time the farmers were in a state of pros- 
perity, this authority was sufficient. He 
had already said that he expected, under 
the proposed law, much lower average 
prices. It should be recollected that the 
altered condition of the English agricul- 
turist, in many respects, would diminish 
the cost of production ; and with the im- 
provements that would be introduced, they 
would grow more profitably wheat at much 
lower prices. But there was one thing 
connected with this point, to which he de- 
sired to call the attention of the House. 
In all former Agricultural Committees 
there had been statements as to the prices 
that would be remunerative to the farmer ; 
These ranged from 125s. to 56s. per 
quarter. He believed that 125s. was the 
amount actually mentioned in the Report 
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drawn up by Sir Henry Parnell. It ap- 
peared, then, that 125s., 100s., 80s., 60s., 
64s., had been considered from time to 
time the only remunerative prices to the 
English farmer. But as all these prediec- 
tions of ruin founded upon the dreaded 
prevalence of lower prices had been falsified 
by the result, he might safely leave all 
present predictions to the same test, the 
test of experience. Whenever he found a 
witness before Agricultural Committees 
maintaining the possibility of growing corn 
at a lower price, he was sure to be scouted 
and discredited by agricultural catechists, 
It was so in 1836, when intelligent Scotch, 
and indeed English farmers gave in evi- 
dence the price at which they could grow 
corn, some saying they could do so at 8s. 
and 10s., below even present prices. The 
evidence was on record, and need but be 
referred to. He could refer to many parts 
of the evidence, where witnesses said 48s, 
was aremunerative price for wheat. Several 
witnesses undertook to show that corn might 
be sold at much lower prices, and that Eng- 
lish agriculture would nevertheless flourish, 
as he trusted that it would, at lower prices. 
There was one other point he was anxious 
to allude to in connexion with what fell 
from the hon. Member who had just sat 
down. Ie believed that the operation of 
the Corn Laws had been most disastrous to 
the commerce of the country. The Corn 
Laws, regarded in a commercial point of 
view, could only be regarded as producing 
a diminution of profits. If they increased 
wages under such a state of things, they 
must diminish profits. Now the effeet, if 
traced, of such a diminution of profits 
would prove to be most detrimental to the 
labouring classes. He was sorry that some 
of those hon. Members were not present 
who sympathized with the condition of the 
labouring classes. He had said that the 
operation of the Corn Laws tended to the 
diminution of profits. The etiect of di- 
minished profits was to stimulate the im 
vention of machinery, to economize human 
labour. Hence that vast combination of 
capital, and skill, and machinery. Henee 
arose the great manufacturing system, 
which, with all the wealth it had conferred 
on the country, had carried with it a large 
amount of social evils, which the endeavours 
of that House had been more than once 
exerted to counteract. Ile ought, how- 
ever, to say that much more for the benefit 
of thé condition of the labouring class 
had been done by the voluntary energy 
of the great manufacturers themselves, 
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than by any enactments of the Legislature. 
But what was the effect of the Corn Laws 
upon the agricultural interest, regarded in 
an economical and solid point of view ? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite dreaded the 
increase of the great manufacturing in- 
terest; they dreaded the increased con- 
gregation of multitudes in large towns. 
Whenever they interfered with the profits 
of trade in a country like England, they 
would engender the means of injuring them- 
selves. He should be sorry to see this 
country a dull succession of manufacturing 
towns, connected by railroad. So he 
should be sorry to see the village green, 
and green lanes, and open commons, dis- 
appear, as disappear they would, if the 
Corn Laws were maintained, and popula- 
tion increased. The demand increasing 
for food, and the acreable supply remaining 
the same—every acre must be pressed into 
the service of the farmer. Capital must be 
also called in, and the aid of machinery, 
and a system of mechanical and strictly 
economical tarming must universally pre- 
vail. In fact, the manufacturing system 
must prevail in agriculture. But country 
pleasures and sports must be extinguished 
altogether, and a dull succession of mere 
farms must take the peace of all rural 
scenes. Wealth for a time might increase 
in spite of the injurious action of these 
laws; but it would be gained at the expense 
of all the healthful pleasures and pursuits 
af country life. On the contrary, widen the 
area of supply—let there be no unnatural 
stimulus to agriculture—let its profits be 
those alone of a free competition; and 
whilst under its influence, the skill and ea- 
pital of England would ensure the full de- 
velopment of the powers of the soil, and 
the knowledge of the agriculturist; and it 
would not be at the expense of those social 
and moral influences which ought pre- 
eminently to distinguish country life. 
For the reasons which he had offered 
to the House, he purposed to give to 
Her Majesty’s Ministers his most cordial 
and entire support with regard to this 
measure. He rejoiced at the course 
which they had taken. He thought that 
it must have been foreseen and expected, 
that from the opinions which they had 
expressed last Session, and from their 
former measures, that they would intro- 
duee a measure similar to the present. 
He would only add, if they allowed agita- 
tion on the supply of food to increase, they 
would not be able to limit its action to this 
subject alone, but they would soon find it ex- 
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tended to other subjects of importance in- 
volving the future interests and the Consti- 
tution of the eountry. He contemplated 
that this measure would be received by the 
great manufacturing and commercial body 
with pleasure. It would allay many an- 
gry passions and prejudices, and would 
tend materially to produce the most bene- 
ficial results amongst all classes of the 
community. He must apologize once more 
for having occupied so much of the time 
of the House, and should sit down with 
giving his most cordial support to the mea- 
sure. 

Sir J. TROLLOPE wished to address 
to the House a few observations, in reply 
to the hon. Member who had just sat down. 
The hon. Member said the population of 
the country were unanimous in favour of 
this measure. Now, he represented a very 
large constituency, one of the largest purely 
agricultural constituencies, and he found 
in his district that the unanimity was all 
the other way. He had attended large 
meetings in his county, where only one 
hand was held up in favour of the Minister’s 
measures. There were at these meetings 
numbers of persons who were connected 
with trade and with the learned professions; 
and these persons were the foremost to 
speak in favour of agricultural protection. 
He might further add that in the part of 
Lincolnshire which he represented, very 
free comments were made upon the conduct 
of those Members for the boroughs who had 
taken a different course—he particularly 
referred to the right hon. Member for 
Stamford. He was closely connected with 
that borough—the constituents were his 
near neighbours—and he knew that they 
had witnessed the conduct of their right 
hon. Representative with great dislike and 
surprise. He believed they had taken a 
still farther step—they had produced before 
him the opinions which he held on former 
occasions ; and they had called upon him 
to take that step which alone could be 
taken in consistency with what was due to 
his character. But still his right hon. 
Friend rose in the House night after night, 
and with great ability combated his own 
opinions, and overturned all the arguments 
he had formerly used. He had heard with 
some astonishment, at the beginning of the 
Session, that they were called upon by 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to decide upon 
these measures according to the experience 
of the last three years. As far as he had 
been able to consult that experience, it 
appeared to him eminently to confirm the 
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opinion which he had always entertained 
in favour of moderate protection; for he 
would tell the hon. Member for Lambeth, 
that he was as favourable to low prices as 
the hon. Member could possibly be; but 
he wished that the low prices should spring 
from the abundance of the home supply, 
not from the foreign market. The hon. 


Member had taken them back to a period | 


antecedent to the political life of most of 
them—the year 1815. Very few of the 
hon. Gentlemen whom he saw around him 
had a vote either in the Legislature or 
anywhere else at that time. But if they 
examined what had taken place since that 
period, they would find that there had been 
a gradual diminution of protection. He 
agreed with the hon. Member that the law 
of 1815 was a monopolist law; but the legis- 
lation of the House ever since had been to 
mitigate its severity; and they were now 
going on at a steady and moderate pace 
towards that goal which the hon. Member 
was anxious to arrive at by a single leap. 
It was said that in 1822 there were low 
prices and great distress among the agri- 
culturists. Undoubtedly that was so; but 


it did not arise from Corn Law legislation: 
in his opinion it arose from currency legis- 


lation. But were the complaints at that 
time confined to the agricultural interest ? 
If the hon. Member would search his com- 
mercial records, he would find that at the 
same time there were great complaints from 
those who were engaged in the trade and 
commerce of the country; and that the 
Gazette of that day furnished a long list of 
victims to the rashness of the legislation 
that was then pursued. In fact, it was 
the same rash spirit then applied to cur- 
rency which they now saw applied to corn, 
and which they were endeavouring to resist. 
The hon. Member had carried them back 
a considerable time ; to the period inter- 
vening between 1701 and 1766; when, he 
said, the average price of wheat was 
32s. 4d. per quarter. But he had looked 
into another record, embodied in a Re- 
port of a Committee of this Iouse in 
1833, of which the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) was Chairman; and 
he found that the price of wheat for a 
century prior to 1793 ‘was there esti- 
mated to average 50s. per quarter. At 
the same time it was ee that great 
doubts were entertained as to the accuracy 
of any records of the price of wheat in this 
country prior to 1797 ; that the Eton Col- 
lege records, which were generally referred 
to, could not be considered as a fair cri- 
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terion of the price over the whole country, 
Then the hon. Member not only told the 
agriculturists that it was incumbent upon 
them to produce more corn; but he was 
good enough to tell them how to prodnee 
it, and even named the price they could 
afford to grow it. He was not aware 
that the hon. Member had much agri- 
cultural knowledge; if he had, he must 
know that the improvement of Jand was 
a very expensive process, and that it was 
a considerable time before any returns 
were yielded. He must say, as repre- 
senting a county which certainly had 
not been behindhand in its struggles to 
provide food for the people, that he could 
not call to mind a single acre of land which 
was lying waste in that division of the 
county which he represented ; and that 
there was not an unenclosed parish, except 
in the borough (Stamford) which his right 
hon. Friend represented, and that remained 
unenclosed only on account of some mixed 
rights of the freemen. From the returns 
he had been able to procure, he was able 
to state, that from 1828 to 1841 there had 
been an increase in the produce of the 
county of Lincoln to the extent of 70 per cent 
in the article of wheat alone; and he was sa- 
tisfied from the improvements that had since 
taken place—from the great amount of 
drainage, the breaking up of pasture land, 
the artificial manures, and other processes 
that were applied to the land—that a much 
greater farther increase had since taken 
place in the county, and that the increase 
in the last sixteen years could not amount 
to less than 100 per cent. During the 
same period the population of the county 
had not increased above 20 per cent ; 80 
that there was a large available surplus 
for the food of the population in the 
manufacturing districts. Their principal 
markets were Manchester, Leeds, New- 
castle, and London. But how was their 
produce conveyed? Why, by the tedious 
and expensive conveyance of coasting ves- 
sels. But were they allowed to hire cheaper 
vessels—that is, supposing they would get 
them from the Baltic or the Rhine? He 
found that the coasting trade was an abso- 
lute monopoly. No: he found that the 
cultivation of the soil was hampered with 
serious restrictions. For instance, the 
tithe was a serious restriction upon the 
cultivation of the land; because it pre 
vented them from cultivating it in any 
manner they might wish. If, for instance, 
a man wished to revert from tillage to pas 
ture on his land, he was met by a fixed 
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tillage tithe ; for the amount of tithe might 
now be taken, under the Commutation Act, 
at about 10s. per acre upon tillage land, and 
upon pasture at 2s. 6d. per acre; so that 
if land which was now tillage were to be 
laid down in pasture, it must still pay the 
tillage tithe. There must, therefore, if 
this measure passed, be a remission of the 
Tithe Law: in fact, it could not stand with 
a repeal of the Corn Law ; and that was a 
point which the heads of the Church would 
no doubt seriously consider, when the mea- 
sure came before them in another place. 
He had heard it said that the heads of the 
Chureh were about to become consenting 
parties . to this measure; but he did not 
believe that on this point they would desert 
the working clergy; for, upon them it was, 
that the burden of this measure would fall. 
The legislation of this House had very 
properly been directed of late to encourage 
residence, and to diminish pluralities ; but 
how did they expect the clergy to live, if 
they diminished the income of the clergy 
in such a manner as the operation of this 
sill would inevitably cause ? Then he had 
heard the malt tax mentioned as a burden 
upon agriculture. He had never taken 
part in the agitation for the repeal of the 
malt tax: he believed, that as a tax, it fell 
upon the consumer, rather than the pro- 
ducer. But still he knew that it told upon 
the farmers more heavily than upon any 
other class, because they were in the habit 
of giving beer to their labourers; and 
without the malt tax they could give them 
very good beer at 14d. per quart ; but the 
malt tax added another penny to the price. 
It certainly affected the farmers, therefore, 
as large consumers of beer ; and he would 
not say but an injurious effect was produced 
upon the farmer also in this way, that he 
was prevented from feeding his cattle with 
malt ; and thus the farmer was restricted 
from doing what he liked with his own. 
Then he might go on to state that there 
were many things which a farmer might 
grow profitably, but which he was at pre- 
sent restricted from growing. For instance, 
the alluvial soils of Lincolnshire were well 
fitted for the growth of tobacco ; but this 
the farmers were absolutely prohibited from 
cultivating. But did they think that excise 
laws could be maintained with free trade ? 
It was impossible. Then, again, they 
might cultivate beet-root for the growth of 
sugar as they did in France; but there 
was a 24s. duty on that manufacture; and 
this was in effect a prohibition. He had 
been told, however, of the special exemp- 
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tions from taxation which the agriculturists 
enjoyed; and the hon. Member for Lambeth 
glowed at that point. He presumed the 
hon. Member alluded to the legacy duty; 
for, with the exception of the remission of 
the tax on shepherds’ dogs, and such trifles, 
he knew no exemption. But he would ask 
if the legacy duty was not more than met 
by the imposition of the stamp duties? He 
would give a practical case. He had re- 
cently bought a small piece of land, which 
lay in the middle of one of his farms; and 
the stamp duties and cost of conveyance 
amounted to five years’ rent of the land. 
Look at the cost of the transfer of estates 
in all parts of the Empire. Look at Ire- 
land. He believed the best measure for 
the improvement of that country would be 
to facilitate the abolition of long entails, and 
to encourage persons to purchase small 
pieces of land, which they might call their 
own. That would be real fixity of tenure; 
and the House would see that it would give 
rise to a happy and contented population. 
Don’t let it be supposed that there was no 
capital in the country for such a purpose. 
It was well known that a great portion of 
the capital raised for the railways in Ire- 
land, was furnished by the people of that 
country; and he was sure they would eagerly 
employ it in the purchase of small portions of 
land, if it were not for the great expenses of 
the stamp duties and costs of conveyance. 
Ile begged pardon for alluding to this sub- 
ject, but he felt that this was in a great 
measure an Irish debate. It had arisen con- 
fessedly out of the scarcity of Irish pota- 
toes. All the other arguments he had 
heard in support of it—his right hon. 

Friends on the Treasury bench would for- 
give him for saying so—he thought not 
worth a farthing. That failure in the 
potato crop, though a temporary evil, was 
likely to be more lasting, he was sorry to 
say, than some hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
think. He had tried some experiments, of 
which, he regretted to say, he could not 

give a favourable account; and he certainly 

entertained some fears for the future crop 

of potatoes. But he did not think Provi- 

dence ever visited a land with chastise- 

ment, without, at the same time, giving 

some compensation; and he trusted that 

the effect of the present calamity would be 

to elevate the condition of the people of 
Ireland, to give them a taste for an im- 

proved description of food, and to give 

them that true independence which arose 

from adequate wages. He had endea- 

voured to ascertain what were the effects 
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of these free-trade measures on foreign 
countries; and it did not appear to him 
that there was any country which was 
likely to meet us in the spirit of recipro- 
city. In France, he understood that they 
were in all quarters rejoicing at the relaxa- 
tion of our duties, and preparing to take 
advantage of it by a large importation of 
those articles of taste in which the French 
are so skilful, and that they had already 
raised the price of their brandy; but he 
did not hear that any preparations were 
making to admit into that country Brit- 
ish iron or British linens. They were 
complaining, indeed, that we had not ex- 
tended our relaxations in favour of their 
wines; and, perhaps, when the right hon. 
Baronet relaxed his duties on French wines, 
they might be more disposed to go into 
measures of free trade. If he turned to 
the countries on the shores of the Baltic, 
he did not see there that they were pre- 
pared to follow our example. On _ the 
contrary, he found that Denmark, Ham- 
burgh, and the States of Northern Ger- 
many, were preparing to join in that 
powerful association, the Zollverein. Then 
the right hon. Baronet had told them 
that Prussia was shaking. If she was, 
it was not from anything that England 
had done. She might, perhaps, be shak- 
ing in consequence of her participation 
in the greatest act of spoliation which 
history recorded; but it was not by the 
example of England. Then, if he cast 
his eyes across the Atlantic, he found there 
a proposition made, but with very little 
show of being carried, that the American 
tariff, which was at present 40 per cent on 
the value of imported goods, should be re- 
duced one half. Even supposing that mea- 
sure were carried, would that be free 
trade? Why, the British agriculturists 
did not ask more than a protection of 20 
per cent, and then they would be able to 
meet foreign countries, fair and square, on 
the ground of mutual reciprocity. But it 
was of more consequence to consider what 
the effect of the measure would be upon 
the great and noble province of Canada. 
He had opposed the Canada Corn Bill, be- 
cause it did not apply to the Colonies alike; 
it gave to Canada what it withheld from 
Australia, what it denied to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and did not give even to Brit- 
ish India. He admitted that the appre- 
hensions entertained of the measure in this 
country were groundless. The quantity 
imported had hitherto been very small; but 
the Canadians had been making great pre- 
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parations, by the construction of canals 
and railways, and the erection of mills, to 
send a larger supply in future. Now, the 
whole of that flour would inevitably be 
directed to another channel; and he be- 
lieved the Canadian corn would find its 
way into the market of New York. As 
regarded himself he confessed that when 
he heard the landed gentlemen stigma- 
tized by hon. Gentlemen opposite as 
monopolists and plunderers, he would ra- 
ther abandon protection altogether, than 
submit to be the subject of such misre- 
presentations. But he stood there the 
representative of a large agricultural con- 
stituency; and he had shown that that 
constituency had performed their part to- 
wards the nation with all integrity and 
with good effect; and though it had been 
said that that district had not treated the 
poor with the kindness and consideration 
expected from its inhabitants, he begged 
to deny the truth of the charge, and to 
contend that the labouring classes of Lin- 
colnshire were as well off as were the same 
classes in any other district of England. 
It had also been stated that the wages of 
the county were low. He could deny that 
also by the best of all experience—the ex- 
perience of his own practice; and he would 
vouch for the truth of what he stated on 
this point when he declared that the ave- 
rage of agricultural wages was from 9s. to 
15s. per week. Skilled labourers, indeed, 
obtained more than the highest sum. If 
the measure now before the House became 
the law of the land, landholders must of 
necessity reduce expenses, and wages must 
be reduced. It was Saturday night that 
took away the money of the farmers. A 
large portion of the land also now growing 
corn would be thrown back to pasture. He 
had a pamphlet put into his hands a few 
days since, he should wish to quote to the 
House; and he would do so did he not know 
that no official returns of prices existed in 
the period to which the publication alluded. 
In the days of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII., so different were the laws affecting 
corn, in comparison with those of the present 
day, that enactments were made compel- 
ling persons to cultivate corn. But another 
opinion he held was this—that the prices of 
corn would be high under a system of free 
trade; and for this reason, that the measure 
discouraged the growth of corn. A scareity 
would therefore ensue, and if bad seasons 
followed abroad, more than a scarcity. 
The bonding system was an admirable pro- 
vision against a period of dearth; but 
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the new law quite discouraged it. It 
was’ the policy of the Romans to keep a 
supply of corn for the people; and if the 
House required an earlier example, they 
would find that stores of corn were found 
in Egypt when famine prevailed in Judea. 
The new law, however, would demolish the 
entire system of bond, which had been 
found so found so beneficial, and at the 
present time furnished a larger store of food 
than was possessed by any other country in 
Europe. It had been said that merchants 
would still supply the land with all the 
grain required; but that could not happen, 
because protection for trade would be taken 
from him. He begged to apologize for the 
length to which his observations had ex- 
tended; and with the remarks he had al- 
ready made he would conclude his observa- 
tions. 

Sir J. HANMER agreed with the right 
hon. Member for the county of Perth, who 
spoke last night, that it was desirable for 
some and justifiable for others who sup- 
ported this measure, and were wholly de- 
pendent upon the land, to rise and state 
their reasons; lest it should be thought 
simply an emanation of that ‘‘ enormous 
money confederacy’”’ of which his hon. 
Friend the Member for. Cambridgeshire 
had spoken rather bitterly, in a speech 
the ability of which he readily admitted, 
but which seemed to him to refer to matters 
capable of affording a very different illus- 
tration of the case. That hon. Gentle- 
man invoked justice to aid him in sup- 
port of what he believed to be protection, 
which yet he did not regard as equal 
in endurance to justice; for he contem- 
plated the possibility of this corn law being 
repealed—that was rendered unnecessary 
by time. And therefore his hon. Friend 
opened all the question of whether this 
was not the time at which it should be re- 
pealed by Parliament, looking at the con- 
dition of agriculture, which it might be 
was able now, in its own interests best 
understood, to dispense with the existing 
system of what was called protection. It 
had dispensed with many previous systems; 
and when his hon. Friend said there was a 
tract in Cambridgeshire which, at a vast ex- 
pense, with great industry and labour, had 
been reclaimed from a state of waste, on 
the faith and security of protection, within 
these sixty years, one was induced to ask 
which protection it was on which reliance 
Was so placed ? Surely it must be some- 
thing sound and practical by which the 
marshes of Cambridgeshire were reclaimed. 
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If it was protection that had done this, 
why, then, no doubt protection was an ap- 
preciable thing, and not what some consi- 
dered it, a delusion and a superstition. 
But if though it should be a superstition, 
it might have been of some avail by in- 
ducing those who believed in it to under- 
take operations which, when they were 
once engaged in, their own energy carried 
them through; then the mind of his hon. 
Friend was too direct and manly not to be 
ready to inquire into this, and to prefer the 
real and effective power, whichever it might 
turn out to be. Now, he knew not when 
these operations were commenced, or when 
they were completed, or by whom they 
were carried on, but he took the time as- 
signed to him by his hon. Friend; and it 
was a very moderate portion of the years 
since the Revolution, to which Gentlemen 
so often appealed. He took the last sixty 
years, and he marvelled which corn law it 
was during that period that had afforded 
the appreciable protection on which the 
conversion of all these marshes was made 
to depend. But he would say in passing, 
that if the memory of the great works of a 
similar nature executed in former times 
had any effect upon these undertakings, if 
it was the fame of the Bedford Level to 
which the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
had appealed, that induced these works as 
a continuation, then that the Bedford Level 
could have possibly derived any support 
from corn laws, from legislative protection, 
he thought might fairly be questioned, and 
when questioned denied. Whatever part of 
the Bedford Level was begun or was carried 
on prior to 1670, was carried on under laws 
the avowed object of which, written in 
their preamble, was to keep down the price 
of corn. Would hon. Gentlemen like to 
look at those ancient laws? Such they would 
find to be their object; yet under them, 
and in spite of them—for they were as ab- 
surd, and restrictive, and injurious as any 
other—the greatness of this country grew 
continually, and countervailed them, though 
grievous famines happened, marking the 
futility of legislative interference with 
trade. Whatever part of these me- 
morable works was completed subsequent- 
ly to that period, or to the first year 
of the Revolution, 1689, was completed 
under laws which, though they were in- 
tended for protection, and to raise the 
price, had, as all these attempts always 
had had, a contrary result, for grain was 
from 15 to 20 per cent cheaper during the 
seventy years after 1689 than it had been 
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for forty years before that time. And well 
it might, when all the absurdities of the 
mercantile system were in vogue; and when 
they had a Resolution, still, he believed, to 
be found on the Journals of that House, 
affixing the name of ‘ nuisance’’ to a fo- 
reign trade. In the course of the last 
winter he desired to inform himself con- 
cerning the Bedford Level, and he procured 
many of the works which had been written 
on that subject, and read them all. He 
read of the noble character, the patriotic 
exertions, the engineering skill, the indo- 
mitable perseverance of the men who, in 
various capacities, were concerned in it. 
He read of their motives, which were an- 
swerable to their characters; but among 
them the idea of agricultural protection, 
by a corn Jaw, as a main inducement or 
encouragement to drain the fens, was what 
he did not find; nor, to say the truth, did 
he expect it; and unless it was the restora- 
tion of the coinage, which was brought 
about at the Revolution, he did not re- 
member any essential protection, beyond 
their own exertions, which they could have 
received. But as to these modern works, 
which he wanted to come to, sixty years 
ago they had an import duty of 6d. upon a 
market price of 48s. Well, that was very 
nearly a free trade—very little encourage- 
ment in the way of foreign duties was to 
be found there. But great encouragement 
to enclosures, to improvements of wastes, 
was found somehow, for the number of 
acres enclosed up to the time of the Bank 
Restriction Act, in the reign of George III., 
was 2,800,000 and more. Then came the 
Bank Restriction Act; and if that Act and 
the peculiar circumstances of the long re- 
volutionary war—which must be taken 
completely to overbear the Corn Laws, and 
to make the changes in them that occurred 
up to the peace of 1815 hardly worth al- 
luding to—were in any way concerned as 
main reasons or instruments of the im- 
provements in Cambridgeshire, then at 
least it was not upon a corn law that they 
rested during that time. Perhaps they 
made a more stringent corn law necessary 
when war ceased; and that was the opinion 
of 1815. What protection could Cam- 
bridgeshire improvements have derived 
from the Corn Law of 1815? From peti- 
tions to that House, presented in former 
times, it seemed to have been peculiarly on 
that county, or on that county with as 
much severity as any, that the scourge of 
that law fell; for far was it from a protec- 
tion. Did hon. Gentlemen doubt that it 
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was a scourge ? Let them not take its 
character from him, but as it was given 
without contradiction in 1827, in that 
House, by the Minister of the day. It was 
delivered by Mr. Canning. He would 
rather refer them to that speech than read 
it; but he would tell them what was the 
effect of the law, and his authority was 
Mr. Canning. He believed there was 
plausibility in the political arithmetic of 
that law; and the pivot price which it 
contained was fixed rather below the 
average price of the preceding twelve 
years. The effect of that law was infi- 
nitely worse than that which they were 
going to repeal, of which the Secretary of 
State had said, that ‘‘the sliding-scale would 
neither slide nor move, and that that was its 
condemnation ;”’ for in the case of 1815 
the sliding-scale did move, but it moved all 
the wrong way. That was at a time of 
scarcity at-home ; it made the ports closed, 
as if it had been a foreign enemy blockad- 
ing them on their shores. At a time of 
plenty, when it should have averted fo- 
reign supplies, according to its theory, it 
poured them in. In the one case it was 
the fraction of 5d. in the averages, of 2d. 
in the other, that did this ; and the fluc- 
tuation of prices, and the ruin of the land, 
and the misery which this protective mea- 
sure caused, were such as had not been 
known before. And what did the Agri- 
cultural Committee, which sat afterwards, 
recommend ? Was it increascd protection 
an aggravation of political arithmetic ? 
He spoke not from recent reference, but 
he had a strong impression that they re- 
commended them to construct a Corn Law, 
so that it should interfere as little as_pos- 
sible with the course of trade. In 1821-22 
that did not appear to be wisdom which 
had been held wisdom by not inconsiderable 
men, and by responsible Ministers, in 1810. 
At that time there was again a change in 
the Corn Law; but the scale was so con- 
structed that it never came into operation, 
and that law, therefore, did not remedy 
any evil; it did not in itself effect any evil; 
it was simply, another instance of protec- 
tion professed by an Act of Parliament, but 
in any practical sense worthless altogether. 
Well, then, to come to what he might call 
our Corn Law; that was, the Corn Law 
under which this generation had lived, and 
which they, sitting in that Parliament, 
had repealed. He doubted very much 
whether, under that law, the improvers of 
Cambridgeshire or any other agriculturists 
found appreciable protection—found that 
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was a principle upon which calculations 
could be based, which could make agricul- 
tural improvements arithmetically secure. 
One principle there was which was de- 
veloped—a kind of science, not famous for 
its security, however—a science well known 
along the eastern coast; much practised, 
at all events, though, like other illicit sci- 
ences, it betrayed its votaries sometimes; 
which was called ‘‘ working the averages.”’ 
How much corn came in at the ls. duty? 
How much at periods when it was not re- 
quired, by dint of these operations? How 
much was heaped up, of two or three years’ 
growth at a time, unprofitably, in ware- 
houses, either here or along the Baltic, exer- 
cising, like that mountain of loadstone that 
they read of in the Arabian Nights, a kind of 
magnetic influence upon prices, though it 
did not stir, and when it did stir, coming 
down like a landslip or an avalanche, con- 
fusing and overwhelming everything in its 
way ? 

“No laws can set prices in trade”—[he repaid 
his hon. Friend (Mr. E. T. Yorke) for Sir Simon 
D’Ewes with Sir Dudley North]—‘no laws can 
set prices in trade, the rates of which must and 
will make themselves ; but when such laws happen 
to lay hold, it is so much impediment, and only 
prejudicial.” 

They had heard of wheat, brought from 
various places, imported at a low rate, dur- 
ing the existence of the Corn Law. Did 
they think they could argue generally from 
particular instances, or that the rates 
spoken of last night and heretofore by the 
Member for Sunderland would be the rates 
easy to come by, when these impediments 
were removed—when there was no longer 
a law which rendered it uncertain to the 
foreign merchant, who bought from the 
producer, at what time and after what rate 
he should be able to sell again; which in- 
troduced an extraneous uncertainty, and 
added it to that which was incidental to 
such matters? Why, they would be 
laughed at from Dantize to Odessa who 
came with such expectations to buy corn. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn re- 
paid that anticipation by a smile; but he 
would tell that noble Lord, acute as he 
was said to be in matters of calculation 
elsewhere, given to calculations, as he cer- 
tainly was, in that House, whether they 
Were acute or not, that the merchants of 
the Baltic would be a match for him, and 
that they would tell him impediments to 
trade did not always tend to raise prices; 
and that an article of commerce might be 
worth a greater price, in proportion as hin- 
trances to bringing it into the market were 
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removed. He rejoiced, therefore, as a 
landed proprietor, that these impediments 
were to be removed. He thought, also, the 
condition of the world rendered it full 
time. He believed it was necessary that 
a great example should be shown of what 
the true policy of such a country as this 
really was, whether at home or abroad; 
and as foreign trade could not be well se- 
parated from home trade, and as it acted 
on our internal and domestic condition in 
a way which he suspected some of the 
Gentlemen who talked about protection to 
native industry had little considered, it was 
satisfactory to find the example set by the 
Government, and which would be warranted 
by the Parliament of England, bearing 
sign of fruits even now. He held in his 
hand a paper in which the revenues and 
expenditure of England and France had 
been contrasted by Baron Charles Dupin ; 
and since the opinion of foreigners had 
been called the voice of contemporary pos- 
terity—at all event it was less disturbed by 
party and personal topics, and by philip- 
pics, such as one heard occasionally in that 
House, but looked to the main current of 
affairs, and took its judgment thence—let 
them see whether, in the policy of this 
country, influenced as it had been for a 
long series of years by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, governed as it was by him now, 
there was any inconsistency apparent to 
Baron Dupin. So far from it, he saw but 
one object steadily pursued from 1815 to 
the present day ; and when he drew his 
conclusion and his comparison with the 
contrary system in his own country, it was 
not in favour of France. The case of the 
Government was, that great public emer- 
gency called on them to proceed. He be- 
lieved that this was true. On the one 
hand, reason, experience, the concurrent 
voice of statesmen, the warnings of many 
years, the accents of 1842, stronger and 
deeper than them all, and which sounded 
in the ears of this Parliament, called upon 
this Parliament, rather than on any other, 
to take the steps to which they were in- 
vited by the Government, before which 
party spirit bowed its head, to which they 
were equally invited by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, or with a change of opinion every 
whit as great and as amply acknowledged 
by the noble Lord. On the other hand, 
what was it that they proposed who were 
opposed to the present measure? What 
was their policy? What did they design 
—a new fixed duty, a new sliding-scale ? 


this one they had condemned. He knew 
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not what was their policy; but if he wanted 
to find a comparison for those who sought 
shelter and protection, as they were pleased 
to call it, under auspices of unstable Corn 
Laws, he should say that they were like 
that fisherman, of whom they had all read 
in Milton, anchoring his boat, in delusion 
and the darkness, to a whale. 

Viscount EBRINGTON said, he had 
no wish to imitate the spirit which animated 
the debate of yesterday, and felt glad that 
hon. Members had that night adopted a 
different tone. He would not follow the 
example of attacking the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and his Colleagues. He would leave 
them to be attacked as they might by 
their friends, and defended as they best 
might by themselves. For the purpose, 
however, of making intelligible the ques- 
tion before the House, and the position 
in which it stood, he would refer to what 
had happened in November. [The noble 
Lord narrated at some length the resig- 
nation of Sir R. Peel, after he had in vain 
endeavoured to persuade his Colleagues to 
join him in a gradual repeal of the Corn 
Laws; Lord John Russell’s attempt to 
form a Ministry; and Sir R. Peel’s, re- 
sumption of oftice.] He would consider 
the Bill before the House, first, as a se- 
parate measure ; second, as a part of a 
comprehensive adjustment. He regretted 
that Government had combined the repeal 
of the Corn Laws with the continuation of 
the sliding-scale for three years. To that 
scale he had ever been opposed. The first 
speech he had made in the House, had 
been in opposition to the principle of 
that scale. Against the evils of that scale, 
his noble Friend the Member for London 
(Lord J. Russell) had in July, 1842, pro- 
phetically warned the House, and pre- 
dicted the evils which would infallibly re- 
sult from its introduction. The noble 
Lord warned the House, in 1842, against 
the adoption of the Government measure 
then proposed by the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government (Sir R. Peel), 
and had on that occasion observed, that 
whatever way the averages were taken, 
that still there would be found a defect, 
because they did not take into considera- 
tion the quality of the corn. For instance, 
in 1841, a considerable quantity of the 
corn crop had been damaged; and in con- 
sequence of this a great diminution had 
taken place in the averages which regu- 
late the duty. But had the public de- 
rived the advantage consequent upon this 
apparent reduction of price ? No, the con- 
sumer obtained no benefit whatever, for he 
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had to pay as much for his bread as if no 
such reduction in price had taken place, ] 
The noble Lord had further exposed the ( 
fallacy of the system by stating— { 

“In January, 1841, the average price was ri 
61s. 2d.; in 1842, it was 61s. 2d.; but did the P 
people obtain their bread at the same price ? Far d 
from it. The price of the best town-made flour 
was 55s. per sack in 1841, while in 1842 it was a 
61s., thus making a difference of 6s. per sack in ti 
the flour of which bread was to be made, while the a 
averages did not vary one jot.” d 
This clearly proved that the price of bread iy 
could not be accurately ascertained by re- B 4} 
ference to the averages of corn. Hecould B x 
not but rejoice to find that the hon. Mem- de 
ber for Hull (Sir J. Hanmer) had now di 
taken this view, and was prepared to ad- BF g¢ 
mit the evils of the sliding-scale. He BF hy 
trusted that hon. Member would use his th 
influence with the Government, and im. no 
press upon them the necessity of repealing BF sic 
this last vestige of a system which in- M 
creased so much the uncertainty of trade, tiv 
and though frequently confounded with pro- tit 
tection, had in reality nothing to do with it. on 
But there were other reasons why the Go- chi 
vernment should not continue a modified BR wo 
sliding-scale ; and one of those was, that fro 
by so doing they were conceding in sub- thi 
stance that great object sought by a & hig 
powerful confederation, while they at the che 
same time failed in putting a stop to the oth 
agitation which that confederation was ing 
formed to carry on. The Government by But 
the present proposition was about to con- whi 
cede what the Anti-Corn-Law League re- bat 
quired; but at the same time left enough the 
of protection to justify a continuance of sma 
the agitation. For his part, he thought it JB thor 
would be well at once to put a stop toa & the 
remedy, in his opinion only less dangerous J proy 
than the evil it was intended to cure. But J mor 
there was yet another stronger reason why JB syst 
the Government should at once abolish the J grea 
laws respecting the importation of com & valu 
from foreign countries. The unprecedented that 
searcity of food, owing to the extensive to b 
failure in the potato crop had stripped [& preh 
the foreign warehouses of their accu J griey 
mulations ; so that the British farmer J main 
would continue to be protected, not, it was since 
true, by prohibitory laws, but in conse- be ¢ 
quence of the extraordinary peculiarity of BB he a 
the times. He was far from sharing in the J beg ; 
opinion of the right hon. Baronet (Sir B. & land ; 
Peel), that because there would be a great est n 
increase in the cultivation of foreign corm, & Since 
and consequently an increased production, a Comn 
the expiration of three years the prices 0 & towar 
the Continent would be higher. He, on the JF some 








contrary, thought that prices, so far from 
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rising, would, in accordance with the usual 
laws which regulate supply and demand, 
diminish at the end of three years ; and 
the farmer, decidedly, at the expiration 
of that time, would be subject to some 
accumulations of corn kept back till the 
duty entirely ceased. He felt that an 
apology was due to the House for de- 
tainng them at any length, especially 
after the very long discussions that had 
already taken place: but, as they had been 
informed by Her Majesty’s Ministers that 
the measures they had proposed for the 
adoption of the House were to be consi- 
dered not only as a settlement of the long- 
disputed corn question, but as a general 
scheme of commercial adjustment, he hoped 
he might be permitted to consider it in 
that light for a few moments. He would 
not discuss what had been usually con- 
sidered the burdens on land; for the hon. 
Member for Lincolnshire, in two consecu- 
tive sentences, had stated with respect to 
tithes, that an injury would be inflicted 
onthe landlord by the permanent tithe rent 
charge, and a cruel loss in the rent charge 
would be sustained by the tithe receiver 
from a reduction in his tithe under 
this Bill. Neither would he dwell upon 
highway rates, the malt tax, or other 
charges, which were to be alleviated by 
other means rather than by a fancied shift- 
ing of burdens from one class to another. 
But there was another burden upon land, 
which had not been referred to in this de- 
bate, and which, while it yielded little to 
the revenue, pressed grievously upon the 
small landed proprietors, and heavily, 
though not in the same proportion, upon 
the large: he alluded to the laws of real 
property, and the expense of transferring or 
mortgaging land. The consequence of this 
system was, that small properties could with 
great difficulty be sold, and it lessened the 
value inthe market of large ones. He denied 
that the Government measures now sought 
to be introduced, could be called a com- 
prehensive adjustment, while this monster 
grievance affecting landed property re- 
mained untouched. Free trade in land, 


F since it did not precede, ought at least to 


coincident with free trade in corn; 
he asked it as a right, he did not 
g it as a favour to.be allowed to sell 
land in the dearest, and buy it in the cheap- 
*t market. He did not mean to say that 
since the able Report of the Real Property 
ommissioners, much had not been done 
towards redressing the grievance, or that 
some relief had not been afforded; but this 
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he would say, that though some of the 
Bills brought into Parliament in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Com- 
missioners were to a certain extent pro- 
ductive of utility, that the efforts of volun- 
teer legislators had confused still more the 
expensive and complicated laws relating to 
the transfer mortgage of real property. One 
very remarkable proof might be given of the 
positive defect in the law of real property 
with respect to the value of land. In Eng- 
land, where all our prejudices and feelings 
were enlisted in favour of the possession of 
land, land sold at fewer years’ purchase 
than in any other country. In France, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and in 
parts of Germany and Italy, land sold 
from thirty to thirty-five, and sometimes as 
high as forty-five years’ purchase ; but in 
England it averaged from twenty-seven to 
thirty, and in Ireland it was rather less. 
The consequence of this system, combined 
with the enormous cost of transfer, had the 
effect of rendering small estates almost un- 
saleable, the charge for transferring bear- 
ing no proportion to the value of the estate 
transferred. He did not so much object to 
the cost of stamps, but he objected to the 
cost incidental to showing a title and mak- 
ing a retrospective history into an estate, 
at a charge quite irrespective of the mag- 
nitude of the estate, or of the frequency of 
the transaction. Those charges constituted, 
in his opinion, an enormous burden on 
land. In the Report of the Real Property 
Commissioners, several startling statements 
had been made upon the subject. There 
was one case in which the cost of making 
out the title would have been greater than 
the price; and the vendor having signed a 
contract wag glad to let the purchaser 
have the land for nothing, in prefer- 
ence to making out a title, and receiving 
the purchase-money. There was also 
a case where the vendor of some land in 
Somersetshire paid 4,000l. purchase mo- 
ney, and 1,000/. in law expenses. In ad- 
dition to those cases, a conveyancer had 
told him that it was a matter of no uncom- 
mon occurrence to charge ten or twelve 
per cent expenses on the sum realized by 

a sale. There was one remarkable fact 

contained in an anecdote, so pertinent to 

the present question, that he could not omit 

mentioning it. An eminent lawyer having 

sent a title to a conveyancer, called upon 

him to hear his opinion, when the convey- 

ancer pointed out to him many defects in 

the title, which appeared at first conclusive, 

against its validity; upon which the lawyer 
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remarked, “‘ Then you advise me to give 
up the purchase.” ‘I beg your par- 
don,”’ replied the conveyancer; ‘‘ I thought 
you were for other parties: buy it by all 
means; the title is as good a one as you 
can get.’’ Now, he would ask, did not a 
system such as that eminently require refor- 
mation, and ought not some other principle 
to be adopted which would consult the in- 
terests of both parties, by affording facili- 
ties of transfer to the vendor and to the pur- 
chaser ? As a question of political economy 
it needed no discussion. But in a social point 
of view,there werealso many evils consequent 
upon the law of real property. The state 
of the law as it at present existed, precluded 
the possibility of a poor man ever hoping 
to become a landed proprietor, because the 
enormous expense of transfer would deter 
him from investing his savings in the pur- 
chase of land. Who could doubt but that 
a cottage and garden would be the most at- 
tractive savings’ bank the poor man could 
possibly invest his money in? or who could 
doubt but that the landlord’s ability to sell a 
portion of his estate, without a heavy cost in- 
curred in transferring it, would facilitate the 
acquisition of such property? The state of 
the law led also to the absorption of the 
smaller proprietors. If hon. Members 
would read the evidence taken before the 
Lords’ Committee on Drainage, they would 
perceive how such a tax pressed upon those 
who expended capital in improving property. 
One gentleman stated that he had under- 
taken improvements which would cost him 
7,0007., and that the legal expenses con- 
nected with raising the money were 700l., 
or ten per cent on the capital. Such a 
want of facility of raising money led to bad 
cultivation and increased pauperism. He 
believed the community owed a deep debt 
of gratitude to the Anti-Corn-Law League 
for the efforts it was making to put small 
estates within the reach of the industrial 
classes. In England the general feeling of 
the people had not been one of hatred or 
enmity towards the owners of the soil; but 
this was caused by the general diffusion of 
landed property. The state of the law, how- 
ever, was diminishing the number of small 
properties ; the poor could not become 
landed proprietors, because of the expense 
of transfer, except in the case of copyhold. 
The consequence of the continuance of such 
a state of things might be seen in Ireland, 
where there were but two classes of occu- 
piers of land—barons and serfs, with no 
yeomanry or middle class to connect them. 
In the Highlands of Scotland they had the 
same state of things: vast tracts of land 
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held by one proprietor; the same want of 
employment for the population; and the 
same want of a middle class of landowners, 
Till lately they had no political and religi- 
ous differences there ; but how long would 
it be before the Free Church might become 
an element of discord in that country as 
great as ever had been experienced in Ire. 
land? He regretted to say that the con- 
duct of too many of the Scotch landlords 
had been such as to lead the people to view 
them with feelings somewhat analogous to 
those with which landlords were regarded 
in Ireland. And was the case different in 
Wales, where there existed so much dis. 


















































































content? It was all very well to talk of 

the new Poor Law and the bastiles, as they 

were called, as being the cause of that 

discontent, and of a state of things similar i ‘ 
to what existed in Ireland. The evil was i ! 
produced by the very same cause that I 
created it in Ireland; but, being ona t 
smaller scale, the effects were on a smaller ie 7 
scale too. He contended that while this P 
monster grievance remained in the land, te 
no one was entitled to regard the Minis h 
terial scheme as one worthy the name of amm ™ 
comprehensive adjustment. Mr. Wilson, th 
describing the difference between the two th 
kinds of property in his valuable pamphlet, m 
quotes Mr. Hargreaves’ authority for saying dt 
that real and personal property can be deat i © 
with (substantially) in the same manner, Ge 
sold, mortgaged, settled, disposed of by ™ 
will ; and goes on to say that what the wh 
register at the Bank of England declares les 
as a fact, the abstract of the title affords ho 
the means of ascertaining through the orded De 
of a laborious investigation. The purchase thot 
accepts the stock because it is standing nf? ' 
the vendor’s name; the land, because it Ho 
ought to be so standing. The law his fo 
provided machinery for posting up to thy “" 
day the title to the stock, and telling th ‘a 
standing purchaser how the account actt- aug 
ally stands; whereas, the title to land is 3 
left sixty years in arrears, and requires a ap 
accountant to post it up. If he wer ; ; 
called upon to suggest a measure for se : t 
tling this matter, it would be one in aceor oun 
dance with the opinions of a gentleman wh i, 
stood high in the estimation of all who had “Ort 
considered this subject—he meant Mt i 
Senior. He would appoint real property regs 
commissioners to go into the whole subjec i "° h 
recommending that they should take step ape 
to assimilate the condition of England wit mont 
respect to the facility of dealing with landed na 
property to the state of matters on wae 
Continent, where it was transferred fro me 


hand to hand as easily as the three 
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eent Consols in this country; so that by 
degrees all classes would come to have an 
interest in the welfare and safety of the 
owners of the soil. ; 

Mr. RASHLEIGH was not accustomed 
to trespass upon the indulgence of the 
House; but there were some occasions of 
such importance, that although a man 
might wish to consult his own convenience, 
it behoved him to come out boldly and state 
his opinions. He could not, after hearing 
the proposition of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) sit still, or refrain from ex- 
pressing the alarm with which he viewed 
the precedent about to be established with 
respect to the commercial policy of the 
country. He would like to ask the right 
hon. Baronet, whether he was prepared to 
concede to the unconstitutional demands 
made upon him by the Anti-Corn-Law 
Leaguers, for there were other persons of 
that persuasion, besides the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The measures lately pro- 
posed by the Government, and now sought 
to be made the law of the land, would, in 
his opinion, so far from causing an adjust- 
ment of the question, prove a bonus to fur- 
ther agitation. The right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
might smile; but he had no right to in- 
dulge in smiles upon so momentous a mat- 
ter as the subject under discussion. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite might smile; but they 
were the promoters of the agitation to 
which he had made allusion. But he con- 
fessed he was surprised to see the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department, who ought to put down agita- 
tion wherever he found it, smiling at such 
a subject as the present. [ Laughter.] 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite were not going 
to silence him by their laughter, for the 
cause he was about to advocate was of too 
much importance to be put down by the 
laughter of the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, or the crew he saw behind him. The 
speeches that had been made in times past 
by the right hon. Baronet the First Lord 
ofthe Treasury (Sir R. Peel) were quite 
sufficient to convict him upon the present 
oeeasion. The noble Lord the Member for 
North Lincolnshire (Lord Worsley) had 
quoted extracts from two of the right hon. 
Baronet’s speeches delivered in 1842; but 
he held in his hand an extract from a 
speech made in June 1844, not twenty-one 
months ago, and a portion of which he 
would read, with the permission of the 
House. It was in answer to a Motion 
made by the hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr, Villiers), for a repeal of the 
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Corn Laws. What the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said upon that occasion, he (Mr. 
Rashleigh) would stand by, for they were 
worthy of the great leader of a party that 
had since been deserted. The right hon. 
Baronet, on the 26th of June, said— 

“T know, according to your strict rigid princi- 
ples of political economy, abstractedly, if we were 
to forget the condition and circumstances of the 
country, and the interests which have grown up 
under the long endurance of protection—if we 
were to speak mathematically of these principles, 
no doubt they may be true. It may be true that 
a population from which protection is withdrawn, 
ought to apply itself to other employments ; but 
is that strictly true? If we are not mere philoso- 
phers, and men of science, having to deal with ab- 
stract or indefinite quantities, but have to consult 
the convenience, the comfort, the substance, of 
great masses of human beings, are we to disregard 
those convictions which must be presented for the 
consideration of the Legislature and of statesmen. 
I speak not merely of tenants under leases, but of 
tenants-at-will, and of the labourers. No doubt, 
as far as the law is concerned, there are free 
opportunities for the application of capital to other 
branches of industry ; no doubt it is true, speak- 
ing literally and technically, that the labourers in 
Kerry and Galway may go and seek for subsist- 
ence in Manchester and Coventry. That is all 
true enough in theory, but false in practice. How 
ean you disturb a man who is far advanced in 
life, to the age, perhaps, of nearly half a century, 
whose father and grandfather before him were 
occupied in agriculture, and who knows nothing 
glse himself? How is he to try this project of 
suddenly removing himself from his old occupations 
and locality, to new ones? Why, you would de- 
stroy his confidence in the application of his capi- 
tal to agriculture as before, and you leave him 
without other modes of employing it. You may 
rejoice and indulge in those theories of modern 
philosophy and political economy; but when you 
have endangered and destroyed the peace and 
happiness of a nation, you will have but a sorry 
return for your pains. Looking then at the long 
endurance of the protection, at the amount of 
capital involved in agriculture, and the position 
of the population dependent upon agriculture, and 
at the interests, not merely of the landlords and 
tenants, but the comprehensive interests of all 
classes of the community, I must give my solemn 
and unqualified opposition to the proposal for the 
immediate removal of the present protection to 
agriculture. But I will not shrink from the other 
question. Am I prepared then, as I am opposed 
to the immediate removal of protection, to bring 
uader the immediate consideration of the House 
any modified proposition for altering the amount 
of protection determined upon two years ago, and 
carried into effect with the general goodwill and 
concurrence of the agricultural interest ? I say at 
once, | am not holding language different from 
that which my right hon. Friend and myself held 
at an early period of the Session. We then said, 
that we never had it in contemplation, and now 
we say that we have it not in contemplation, 
to make any alteration whatever in the Corn 
Laws.” 

This was not said by a mere private indi- 
vidual of this House, but it was the opinion 


of the First Minister of the Crown—an 
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opinion stated to this House not twenty- 
one months ago; and he thought it the 
duty of the right hon. Baronet to state to 
the House and the country his reasons for 
his tergiversation. This change was the 
more extraordinary, considering the silent 
and deserved contempt with which the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton used to be treated in that House; and 
that was the constitutional way of treating 
an unconstitutional set of tyrant agitators. 
This perhaps might be considered pretty 
strong language; but it was the language 
suited for 1846, when the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government had 
become the leader of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League. He looked with great confidence 
and hope to the right rev. Prelates of the 
other House, who, he trusted, would stand 
by the Altar, the Throne, and the Cottage. 
Gentlemen opposite might save their sar- 
castie smiles at the mention of the cottage. 
He knew those hon. Members well enough. 
Though he lived at some distance from 
their smoky regions, their long chimneys 
were above the horizon of his memory. 
Some of those personages, whom the ma- 
nufacturers held in the greatest contempt, 
were his greatest friends. Some of the 


operatives whom they treated with so much 
contempt and severity, he should be proud. 


to have at his table. The League had on 


all occasions trampled on the rights of 


those operatives, but they never dared to 
face them in an open meeting. All the 
League meetings in the manufacturing 
districts were held in holes and corners. 
They were not open meetings. Though 
some of that party might laugh — and 
among them he saw the hon. Member 
for the Tower Hamlets — yet that hon. 
Member might, if he visited the manu- 
facturing districts, satisfy himself of the 
distress that prevailed there among the 
operatives. The hon. Member for Bolton 
was smiling under the shade of his fin- 
gers; but this was no smiling question, 
and the sooner he left off making those ill- 
timed grimaces the better. He was glad to 
hear from the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) a few nights ago of the prosperous 
condition of the miners in his (Mr. Rash- 
leigh’s) county. They were described as 
being in a state approaching to luxury. 
It was said that they had such an abun- 
dance of food that they were enabled to ap- 
ply a large portion of their earnings to the 
purchase of feather beds. Now, could there 
be a better argument for continuing that 
state of things under which they enjoyed 
such prosperity ? These people had good 
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wages, and knew nothing of the truck sys. 
tem. Heshould like to see the hon. Mem. 
ber for Stockport coming among them. It 
would take some time before he could la 
himself down in one of their feather beds, 
But these operatives were wide awake to 
the proceedings of the right hon. Baronet. 
They were well aware of the evil tendency 
of his free-trade measures. They knew 
that his proposition respecting the article of 
copper ore alone would ruin a vast number 
of the industrious classes. He would read 
to the House a letter which he had received 
from a gentleman in that district, who em- 
ployed upwards of 3,000 men daily. [The 
hon. Member then read the letter, the 
effect of which was that the free-trade 
measures of the Government would mate- 
rially injure the industrious classes, parti- 
cularly those in the mining districts; and 
that in bad harvests the miners would have 
been often without bread, if the self-adapt- 
ing power of the sliding-scale had not se- 
cured them an ample supply on moderate 
terms.| Ie regretted to be obliged to op- 
pose the measures of the right hon. Gentle. 
man, whose experience and talent were so 
great; but he could not, at the expense of 
his own consistency, follow the right hon. 
Baronet’s newfangled notions. He had al- 
ways acted on principle, and should conti- 
nue to do so. He hoped the Conservative 
party around him would remain true to 
their principles, and that the next election 
would send many gentlemen to their aid 
whose conduct would give a tone and cha- 
racter to the House that would raise it in 
the estimation of the public. 

Mr. F. T. BARING trusted that the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, would 
not consider him wanting in respect if he 
followed the course of which the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to approve on a former ocea- 
sion, and treated his observations with that 
constitutional silence which the hon. Men- 
ber considered so conclusive an argument. 
He should be very much disinclined to break 
silence at all on this subject; but as it 
seemed to be the arrangement that they 
were to debate the question until a given 
time, and he was, therefore, not prolonging 
the debate, he felt an anxiety that it should 
not pass by without expressing his cordial 
approbation of the measures introduced by 
Her Majesty’s Government. He might per- 
haps wish, with his noble Friend, that some 
modifications might be made ; but, looking 
at the measure as a whole, and seeing 
it great good, and much more the seeds 
of future good, he should give it his warm 
est and most cordial support. As for going 
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into the arguments upon this question, they 
were so utterly worn to pieces that there 
was nothing left; and any Gentleman who 
had heard the speech made that evening by 
the hon. Member for Lambeth, would feel 
that it was quite unnecessary, until at least 
an answer had been given to that speech. 
There was, however, one circumstance 
which had developed itself in the course 
of the diseussions—one great fact, if he 
might so call it, which required notice 
—he meant the formation of a large party 
independent of the two parties which used 
to divide the House. This party had 
withdrawn their confidence from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, and stood now in a 
perfectly independent position. He could 
not but agree with the observation made on 
a former night by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, that a great party must, 
with the power, assume the responsibility 
of party. When a party chose a leader, 
and bound themselves together by party 
ties, they were called upon to declare to 
the House and the country the course 
which they intended to follow. He begged 
hon. Members opposite to believe that he 
spoke of that party with no feeling of dis- 
respect; but on the contrary, he gave them 
great credit for the spirit, intelligence, and 
ability with which they had conducted 
themselves under the very difficult cireum- 
stances in which they had been placed, de- 
prived of their former leaders, and thrown 
on their own resources. He was desirous 
to put to them some questions as to the 
course they were about to pursue: he wished 
to ask them what they proposed to do 
with regard to this Corn Law? It was 
all very well for an individual Member to 
rise and object to the measures of Her 
Majesty’s Government: he was not called 
upon—it was almost presumptuous—to lay 
before the publie counter proposals ; but a 
party stood under serious obligations. If 
hon. Gentlemen had taken upon themselves 
to form a party, looking, as they naturally 
must do—if they were in earnest, which he 
was sure they were—to the ascendancy of 
their own opinions, and the elevation to 
power of those in whom they placed confi- 
dence, they must act as a party. He was 
desirous, therefore, to ask them, if the pre- 
sent measure were rejected, what measures 
they were prepared as a party to lay before 
the country? Ie had heard several propo- 
sitions from Gentleman of the protection 
party. Some hon. Gentlemen were in fa- 
Your of a fixed duty; others again, among 
them the hon. Member for Somerset, said 
that the battle was to be fought for the pre- 
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sent law—for that or none; that no compro- 
mise could be accepted. An hon. relative 
of his own who had spoken ably against 
the Bill, stated as his opinion, that the pre- 
sent moment was the best for a compro- 
mise. He must be permitted to recall to 
the memory of the House an admission made 
to the right hon. Baronet opposite at the be- 
ginning of the Session. The right hon. 
Baronet, in his opening speech, stated the 
dangers he foresaw, and asked the ques- 
tion whether or not he might consider it 
as admitted, that he ought to have taken 
some measure in November last—some 
such measure as suspending the Corn Laws. 
The House would remember that the right 
hon. Baronet put that question, and that 
it it was then generally admitted on the 
protection benches, that under the cir- 
cumstances the right hon. Baronet ought 
to have suspended the Corn Laws. But, 
further than that, hon. Gentlemen went 
the length of blaming the right hon. Gen- 
tleman for not having issued an Order 
in Council at the time. Now, he put it to 
them, in the face of that admission, what 
course could they now take? He asked 
them for a plain answer—would they con- 
descend to be intelligible? What was 
their scheme? Did they mean to support 
the sliding-seale? If they did, he asked, 
after that admission, to know by what 
arguments? One great recommendation of 
the sliding-seale used to be, that its op- 
ponent—a fixed duty—could not be relied 
on or upheld in times of scarcity; while, on 
the other hand, the sliding-scale adapted 
itself to the emergency, and admitted corn 
as it was required. Such had been their 
argument; but how could they now con- 
tend that the sliding-scale had this power 
of self-adaptation, when they admitted that 
no longer ago than November, it ought to 
have been suspended, because it had not 
so adapted itself. But that was not all. 
There was another argument that used to 
be urged in favour of the sliding-scale. 
His noble Friend the Member for the city 
of London, in bringing forward his proposi- 
tion in 1841, admitted that a difficulty did 
exist in the way of the fixed duty: he ad- 
mitted that in case of famine it might be 
difficult to retain the fixed duty; and he 
proposed to overcome it by investing 
the Crown with the power of issuing an 
Order in Council, to admit corn in times 
of scarcity. What was the reply of 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite? It 
was, that sucha power ought never to be 
vested in a Government—that a law should 
be devised which would adapt itself to cir- 
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cumstances. What became of that argu- 
ment after the admission that the Govern- 
ment, in November last, ought, on their 
own authority, to have issued an Order in 
Council to suspend the law. Who, too, 
they asked, supposing the Corn Laws to be 
suspended, wouldhave the courage to replace 
them? Such was the tenor of their argu- 
ments. But how would they go to the 
country, and in the face of such argu- 
ments—after contending that the sliding- 
scale ought to have been suspended—how 
could they go to the country and seriously 
propose to support what by- their own 
showing was so inefficient? How could 
they continue to advocate the present slid- 
ing-scale when their admission showed it 
possessed none of the qualities which ori- 
ginally rendered it preferable to the fixed 
duty? All the old arguments on which the 
sliding-scale had been defended, were 
abandoned by the admission made by the 
protection party—had they not made that 
admission? They had told the House 
that the agricultural party would have 
supported the right hon. Baronet in a 
temporary suspension of the Corn Laws. 
The hon. Member for Somersetshire stated 
that he had been ready to do so, and that 
the great body of the farmers entertained 
the same views. For his own part, he 
thought that the right hon. Gentleman was 
right in proposing what he had proposed to 
the Government last November. If, with 
the authentic information before him, the 
right hon. Baronet dreaded scarcity in Ire- 
land, the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal 
was a most just and proper one, and one 
for which he would have gladly supported 
a Bill of Indemnity. But the right hon. 
Baronet was well aware that when he con- 
sented to the Order in Council he rendered 
a reconsideration of the Corn Laws neces- 
sary, and so were his Colleagues. Well, but 
was it a fixed duty which they were prepared 
to advocate ? He was not disposed to attack 
those who favoured a fixed duty. He had 
been a party to the proposition of a scheme 
of this kind in 1841, thinking it the best 
which could under the circumstances have 
been proposed, and the one which would 
have given them ultimately the means of 
meeting further claims with more know- 
ledge of the subject than the present ar- 
rangement had afforded. But the time for 
such an arrangement had passed. He 
could not but feel that they were now jus- 
tified in changing their opinion on this 
subject. Could they go to the country on 
the question of a fixed duty? The Mem- 
ber for Neweastle-under-Lyne, and some 
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other Gentlemen, had expressed a great 
hankering for a fixed duty. Well, they 
abandoned that proposal: then, what 
did they propose? He asked the no. 
ble Lord the leader of the party to 
state to the country what he proposed 
—what was the business scheme which 
he was prepared to stand by, and what 
was the expectation in which they con. 
tinued their opposition? It was quite 
clear that the opinion of that House was 
in favour of the measure of Government, 
Were their expectations, then, founded 
upon the Bill being thrown out in another 
place? If such were the case, had they 
calculated the cost of the position which 
they were about to assume? Was it so 
comfortable a thing for the House of Com- 
mons to be opposed to the Lords on such 
a question ? Such a circumstance had not 
been unknown of late, the greatest diff- 
culties of Lord Melbourne’s Administration 
having been oceasioned by the opposition 
of the two Houses of Parliament. But 
the protection party talked of appealing to 
the country. Were they prepared for that 
fight ? Was it so light a thing to have an 
election—in which the agriculturists would 
be banded against the trading classes? 
And on what question would the fight take 
place ? On that of the food of the people; 
one of the most exciting of all subjects 
which could possibly be mooted. Let them 
think of what would be their position im 
such circumstances. Parties would be 
bidding on both sides for the physical 
strength of the country ; on the one side 
they would have the argument used by 
the manufacturers, that the labourer was 
by them—the country party—deprived of 
his food; while, on the other, he saw 
symptoms that the arguments to be used 
would not be of a less stirring description. 
The rural population would be told thet 
the foreign would be employed instead of 
the home labourer—that a repeal of the 
Corn Laws would throw out of em- 
ployment the agricultural peasant, and 
starve the labourer. These were not safe 
arguments to use in the course of a vi0- 
lently contested general election. There- 
fore if hon. Gentlemen did not feel per- 
fectly assured of success, they were 
taking upon themselves a most heavy re- 
sponsibility in throwing the country into 
such a state of confusion and excitement. 
And at what a moment would such a con- 
test come? Ifthe expectations of the right 
hon. Baronet were correct, this contest 
would take place at the very moment when 
Ireland would be suffering under a want of 
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food. But, putting aside these difficulties: 
suppose, for the sake of argument, they 
were in power—suppose they had a Trea- 
sury bench able to contend with those 
who now fill, and those who lately filled 
it-suppose that they had a willing and 
united majority—were they quite sure that 
they would have no other enemies to con- 
tend with? Look to the course of every 
Government since 1815. From that time 
to this, if they would look to the history of 
the administration of commerce, they would 
find that it had been one of continued re- 
laxation. It might have been quick at one 
time, and slow at another; but whether 
they looked to the Governments of Lord 
Liverpool, or Mr. Huskisson, or Earl Grey, 
they would invariably find that our com- 
mercial policy had been one of relaxation. 
What inference did he draw from that fact ? 
There was a free-trade influence in Down- 
ing-street, which seemed to be infectious. 
It seemed as if those who had the best 
means of knowing the state of trade of the 
country, and who had also the responsibi- 
lity of providing for it, found of necessity, 
that there was to be but one course, that 
of relaxation, to be pursued. Let them 
but select independent men, to sit on the 
Treasury bench—men who had the power 
to think, and the manliness to act upon 
their determination, and he would have no 
fear even of a protectionist Administration. 
He felt satisfied that when they felt the 
responsibility of the position, they would 
be compelled, at whatever sacrifices, to 
follow in the footsteps of their predecessors. 
It was not to be supposed that it was a 
particular agitation which was the cause of 
their present position. It was reason, jus- 
tice, truth, which were betraying them— 
they were silently undermined by the stream 
of time ; for their castle was built upon 
sand. 

Mr. SHAW could assure the House 
that he was not unmindful of the indul- 
gence and kind attention he had recently 
experienced from them in a former stage 
of the measure then under their consider- 
ation. He would therefore make his pre- 
sent trespass as short as possible, con- 
sistently with the facts he was anxious to 
lay before the House. He was the more 
anxious to do so, on account of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman_who had just 
sat down, which related to the alleged 
famine and consequent disease in Ireland, 
om which the right hon. Gentleman, fol- 
lowing the example of the Government, 

laid such stress. He had from the 
first approved of taking every precaution 
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against the possibility of so great a ca- 
lamity as a famine in Ireland, and for the 
alleviation of the undoubted sufferings of a 
large class of the poor in that country; 
but he had likewise maintained that the 
prospects of famine had been exaggerated, 
and that the Government had been un- 
duly alarmed, and misled by the reports 
they had received on the subject. He was 
not unconscious of the unpopularity and in- 
vidious observations which the course he 
had taken was calculated to bring upon 
him; nevertheless, in a matter of that 
grave importance, he felt it an imperative 
duty to state to the House what, in all sin- 
cerity, he believed to be the real truth of 
the case. He wished at the same time 
to guard himself from misconstruction; he 
bore in mind the melancholy fact that a 
large portion of the Irish people were 
habituated to live on the very verge of des- 
titution, and that any failure in their al- 
most only food, the potato, must sadly ag- 
gravate their sad condition. Ie had never 
denied that there had been in the last 
season a general disease in the potato, and 
a considerable failure: he had, therefore, 
lent his wiiling support to the remedial 
measures of the Government for giving la- 
bour to the unemployed, food to the desti- 
tute, and medicine to the sick poor of Ire- 
land. He had not charged, as he had been 
accused of doing, the Government with 
wilful exaggeration, nor the officers of the 
Government, or those employed by them, 
with intentionally misleading the Govern- 
ment ; but he had said, and then repeated, 
that the prospects of famine in Ireland had 
been in fact exaggerated, and that the 
Government had been in fact misled. He 
had been challenged for the proof of that 
statement. He was then prepared to make 
it. He would commence by referring to 
the first official document which had been 
presented to the House, namely, ‘the 
Report of Dr. Playfair and Mr. Lindley.” 
In that was the following statement :— 
“We can come to no other conclusion than that 
half of the actual potato crop of Ireland is either 
destroyed, or remains in a state unfit for the food 


of man. We, moreover, feel it our duty to ap- 
prize you, that we fear this to be a low estimate.” 


That was on the 15th of November last. 
Now, that one document illustrated his 
whole statement, for no one could suppose 
that these eminent men were guilty of a 
wilful exaggeration; yet, when they said 
that in November one-half of the potato 
crop in Ireland was destroyed, there was 
not a practical man in Ireland who did not 
know that that was a monstrous exagger- 
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ation; and he (Mr. Shaw) would demon- 
strate it to the House. Why, if half the 
crop was gone in November, there would 
scarcely be a potato in Ireland at that 
moment, and the papers he held in his hand 
would show that not only were the Irish 
markets plentifully supplied with potatoes 
up to last Saturday, but that the market 
price was rather falling than rising. The 
next document was the Report of the Com- 
missioners of Inquiry, sitting at Dublin 
Castle, and dated the 20th of January. 
Did they attempt to say that, even at that 
period, two months further advanced, half 
the potato crop was then gone? No such 
thing. They did not give any estimate of 
the loss. It was a ditticult calculation to 
make with anything approaching to accu- 
racy; but he had reason to know that so 
far as they had made it, their opinion was 
that at the end of January there might 
have been about one-fifth deficiency in the 
stock of potatoes. A fifth in January 
eould not have been more than a tenth, in- 
stead of a half, in November; and was he 
to be blamed for calling that exaggeration ? 
Then, as to the market prices, his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Miles) had obtained a return 
‘‘of the highest price of potatoes in the 
various market towns of Ireland, in the 
week ending the 24th January, for the last 
seven years.’ The previous six years had 
been very low ones; but that document 
showed that on the 24th of January last 
the average price throughout Ireland was 
about 4d. the stone, or less than 3¢. the 
ewt. ; that was, at least, no evidence of 
famine : it was not more than a remuner- 
ating price. Ile should, however, be able 
to show that since then the price had not 
materially varied ; that, in fact, it was, it 
anything, lower. He had from time to 
time, since that return had been placed in 
their hands, marked in the margin of it the 
variations in the price up to the latest 
period he could receive from market notes 
or otherwise authentic information; he had 
done so without making any selection, and 
the result was, that the price up to the 
present time was, as nearly as possible, the 
same asin January. He would read from 
different parts of Ireland a few samples to 
the House :— 
POTATOES, PER STONE, 
Belfast ... Jan.24.—63d. March 
tandalstown ... 5 ; 
Cork (Cit~) 5} 
Downpatrick 
Newry 
Enniskillen 
Galway ... 
Gort 


3.—5d. 
11.—6} 
21—5 
10.—4 to 4}d. 
3.—4 to4 
10.—3} to 4 


we 


endl 
Le oad Y 
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Kilkenny... Jan. 24.—4}d. March 11.—5d. 
Limerick... ... 12.—34 to 5d, 
Castlebar... 4.—2 to3 
Drogheda 13.—5 to6 
Nenagh 10.—4} 
Waterford 12.—34 to 43 
Enniscorthy 8.—3¢ 
Wexford ... 1.—4 


tod 


He had received that morning a weekly 
paper, the General Advertiser, printed last 
Saturday in Dublin, and furnishing market 
notes, with the last prices of potatoes, in 
thirteen market towns in various parts of 
Ireland, which he would shortly read to 
the House, taking them all in hundred. 
weights :— 

“Dublin, which was the highest, was 4s. to 
4s. 6d.; Belfast, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 67 Castlebar 
(Mayo), 2s. 6d.; Enniskillen (Fermanagh), 2s. 6d.; 
Kilkenny, 3s. 4d.; Limerick, 3s.; Mullingar 
(Westmeath), 3s. 6d.; Newry (Down), 3s.; Tralee 
(Kerry), the market note states, ‘the potato mar- 
ket was plentifully supplied, and, as yet, no ad- 
vance in prices beyond our former quotations; 
Randalstown (Antrim), 3s. to 3s. 4d.; (and it was 
curious that Randalstown was the first town men- 
tioned in the disease (Ireland) return, where dis- 
ease was said to exist on account of insufficiency 
of food); Waterford, 2s. 6d.; and Wexford, 3s.” 


Surely those returns indicated no famine 
price. Next, with regard to the Paper 
headed ‘ Disease’’ (Ireland), presented to 
the House on the 13th of the present 
month ; introduced so pompously, and with 
such threats of extinguishing his represen- 
tations, by the immense impression it was 
to make upon the House; he lamented 
that even so much sickness, and apprehen- 
sion of sickness, prevailed at the present 
time in Ireland as that return set forth; 
but he did not recollect a year in which, at 
that season, the same might not be said 
with truth of the sanatory condition of that 
country; and a more complete failure of 
the promise, as compared with the perfor- 
mance, to establish any alarming increase 
of fever as the consequence of famine, he 
had never met with. The Paper was headed 
‘‘The most serious representations made 
by the several medical superintendents of 
public institutions.”” The first inquiry that 
occurred to the mind upon reading that 
document was, what was the entire number 
of such medical officers in Ireland, and 
what proportion did the number of extracts 
given bear to the whole? He believed the 
medical superintendents of public institu- 
tions in Ireland were in number nearly 
700; and all the extracts given in the 
Paper in answer, he presumed, to a cireular, 
only amounted to 108. He (Mr. Shaw) 
had analysed these, and he found of the 
108 that only 29 gave any positive opmon 
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that fever or other epidemic had been 
caused by scarcity of food. Six, who re- 
ported that fever had appeared, declared 
that it was not owing to the scarcity of 
food; others attributed the existence or 
apprehension of disease to various other 
causes; such as wet weather, bad habita- 
tions, insufficient clothing, and, above all, 
want of employment. The following ex- 
tracts, which he would take at random, 
afforded fair specimens of what these ‘‘ re- 
presentations’’ principally were :— 

“ Apprehends fever in districts ; strongly recom- 
mends establishment of a fever hospital.” “900 
able-bodied men and an equal number of women, 
besides many small farmers, are seeking employ- 
ment. Apprehends breaking out of disease. The 
people being unemployed, are unable to purchase 
food. Outbreak of fever frequent in summer 
months, and spreads rapidly for want of an hospi- 
tal.” “5,000 or 6,000 poor unemployed. Break- 
ing out of disease apprehended in the spring and 
summer. Suggests the erection of a fever hospital 
in districts where destitution is heavily felt. Me- 
dical district of officer embraces a diameter of 
twelve miles from his residence.” 


Nothing could be more natural nor more 
just than that medical officers should re- 
commend the establishment of fever hos- 
pitals, and a better provision for the sick 
poor in districts where, no doubt, such were 
wanting; and that seemed to him the 
whole drift of the return. He had then 
endeavoured to show, from the market 
price of potatoes throughout Ireland, which 
should be the best criterion ; from a com- 
parison of the Government’s own Reports, 
and from an analysis of the Fever Return, 
that there was at present nothing approach- 
ing toa famine in Ireland: but he would 
like to complete his proofs by reading a 
few general communications. The first he 
had taken from the report of the charge 
of a learned Judge, delivered within the 
last fortnight in Omagh. He was a very 
humane Judge, of long experience, and 
also well acquainted with country affairs 
—he meant Mr. Justice Torrens. In re- 
ferring to one of the Acts lately passed in 
that House for the relief of the Irish po- 
pulation, J udge Torrens observed :— 

_ “T must say, however, in relation to this sub- 
Ject, that, in passing through the country, I have 
not been struck by any appearance of starvation 
or misery which may be said to be abroad. I have 
observed the potato fields and haggards of the 
farmers of the country as I have passed along, and 
T really must say that there is not more than the 
usual, if so much, appearance of misery or desti- 
tution throughout the country.” 


That was on the North-west Circuit ; in- 
cluding Tyrone, Fermanagh, Donegal, 
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Londonderry, &c. The next was from 
an hon. Friend of his, a Member of that 
House; and though the letter was private, 
and written for another purpose, yet, as it 
was very creditable to the feelings of his 
hon. Friend, he might mention his name 
—the hon. Member for Longford (Mr. 
Lefroy). The letter was dated the 18th 


of that month, and stated— 


“Tt would in the present state of things be 
most important that all who can should remain as 
long as possible, with a view of ascertaining in the 
different localities the extent of real want, and 
endeavouring to relieve it and to guard against its 
incraase.” 


Mr. Lefroy added— 


“ Your statement of the other evening as to the 
potatoes, is confirmed by my experience in Long- 
ford, Sligo, and Roscommon. I have been an eye- 
witness in those counties; but precautions are no 
doubt necessary.” 


Those were two counties of Connaught, 
and one of Leinster bordering on Con- 
naught. He would take some other coun- 
ties in Leinster, and next read an extract 
from the letter of a gentleman who resided 
in the county of Wexford, and was a grand 
juror of the county of Kildare, and who 
spoke of both counties; his letter was 
dated the 17th of that month, and it 
stated— 

“Tt is perfectly true what you have stated in 

your place in Parliament, that the amount of dis- 
tress in Ireland has been greatly exaggerated. Last 
Saturday I bought, in the public market of Naas, 
several barrels of potatoes for seed of the best 
description and perfectly untainted, at 5}d. per 
stone. Having come to this county to attend the 
assizes from the county of Wexford, where my 
family residence is, I am enabled to state that 
there also there is an absence of distress. On 
Saturday, the 8th inst., I myself sent to the mar- 
ket of Gorey, two loads of potatoes, sound and no 
appearance of taint; and the man in charge had 
to store them in Gorey. So great was the glut in 
the market, that he was unable to obtain a higher 
price than 34d. a stone; and he considered that 
not enough. In Enniscorthy, distant from Gorey 
eighteen or twenty miles, the price was the same, 
and the same again in the town of Wexford.” 
As regarded the south, he had a letter 
from a gentleman residing near Cork, who 
said on the 18th, in allusion to his (Mr. 
Shaw’s) statement in the House— 

“T myself am a farmer, to the extent of from 
300 to 400 acres; and, as a landlord and farmer, 
can safely say Ireland has not, in my memory, 
experienced a better year than the past.” 

From the neighbourhood of Fermoy, a 
clergyman of the Established Church wrote 
to him within the last week :— 


“JT ama friend to the principle of free trade ; 
but I think a great question ought to be considered 
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on its own merits. The potato panic in this part 
of the country is vox et preterea nihil. I drove 
towards Kildorrery yesterday. The people were 
employed in opening their pits, and the universal 
answer to me was, ‘They are very good.’ My 
own are as good as I ever saw; and Mr. , of 
Old Town, near Doneraile, gave me a similar ac- 
count of the neighbourhood about him.” 
The last extract was from a Presbyterian 
clergyman in the neighbourhood of the 
city of Cork, and it was the only commu- 
nication in answer to one from himself ; 
the others had all been casually received. 
[Mr. Cottert: What is the date of the 
letter ?] The 21st of March, last Satur- 
day. The writer said—- 

‘Since you left this neighbourhood,” in the end 


of December, “the general opening of the pits 
show that the disease had progressed.” 


He wished to keep nothing back: the 
letter continued— 

« And what is more strange, the injury appears 
most where most care has been taken to avert the 
malady ; wherever the plans recommended by the 
Commissioners were adopted, the destruction of 
the potato appears more complete. In some dis- 
tricts the potatoes have been much less injured— 
as the barony of Inniskilly, from which a great 
supply is at present sent to the Cork market ; 
farmers from which district proposed to let me 
have as many thousand stone as I wished guaran- 
teed safe from disease at 5d.astone. This is the 
market price of white potatoes to-day in the Cork 
market; the cups are 3d. All agree that the 
crop was more abundant by one-third than it has 
been for the last seven years; that the injured 
potatoes have been given to cattle in place of the 
good ones, formerly set apart for the same pur- 
pose ; and that there is a greater quantity of po- 
tatoes inthe country than is generally believed. 
Much has been done to spread the ery of famine 
by interested individuals, to make themselves po- 
pular, by calling on the wealthier class to sub- 
seribe funds for the purchase of provisions for the 
poor, and most people will inform you that distant 
districts are starving. From all this, it is evident 
that fears have been magnified not a little.” 


He hoped that he then had satisfied the 
House, that while he charged others with 
exaggeration, he had not himself been 
guilty of any in the former statement he 
had made to them. The right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government ‘had 
rested so great a part of the case of his 
present measure on the foundation of the 
potato failure in Ireland, that he felt the 
more justified in dwelling upon it ; but for 
his own part, if he were to admit that the 
failure had been to the utmost extent re- 
presented, he still should be at a loss to 
understand why the whole commercial 
policy of a great Empire should have been 
changed to meet a casualty which in this 
climate every thinking man who had sup- 
ported the existing system of corn laws 
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must always have contemplated as possi- 
ble ; and, if the system was good for any- 
thing, it must have been good to provide 
against contingencies to which they were 
constantly subject. Further, according 
even to the showing of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir R. Peel) himself, it would have 
been like the old adage—* Live horse, and 
you shall have oats.’’ The remedy would 
be too late for the disease. He still be- 
lieved the measure would be disastrous to 
the best interests of England; but more 
unquestionably so in Ireland. When he saw 
that in the year ending the 5th of January 
last, there had been imported into Great 
Britain from Ireland upwards of 3,250,000 
quarters of corn and flour of Irish growth, 
he could not comprehend those new poli- 
tical economists who said, if by the repeal 
of the Corn Laws you removed the artificial 
price that was then paid for their corn in 
England, it would be left at home for the 
poor Irish farmers and their own families 
to eat. He had certainly read something 
of political economy, although he did not 
profess to be a political economist ; but at 
least he knew enough of the principles of 
common sense to think that you might as 
well tell the butcher and the baker that if 
they lost their customers they and their fa- 
milies might live plentifully on the meat or 
bread that would be left upon their hands, 
as tell the poor Irish oat-grower that he 
would be the better for losing his at pre- 
sent protected commerce with England. 
But none of the young converts talked free 
trade so glibly, there were none to whom 
the lessons of political economy seemed to 
come so easy, as his right hon. Friend Sir 
G. Clerk. His right hon. Friend appeared 
to think that the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade was a piece of official me- 
chanism in that respect ; and he verily be- 
lieved, that there was no one in the House 
doubted, including his right hon. Friend 
himself, that if the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government had not 
changed his opinion on the subject, there 
would not at that moment be a stouter or 
burlier protectionist in the House than his 
right hon. Friend the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. His right hon. Friend 
had never said, so far as he knew, that he 
had altered his opinions, and his right hon. 
Friend very wisely had attempted no ex- 
planation ; if his right hon. Friend had, he 
might borrow a short couplet from a cha- 
racter in dramatic history :— 
“ Ban, ban, Ca-Caliban, 
Get a new master—be a new man,” 
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The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. Baring) paid a great com- 
pliment to the protectionist benches in 
turning from the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel), nominally at the head of the Go- 
yernment, and addressing his hon. Friends 
as if they were then the only influential 
party at that side of the House. The right 
hon. Gentleman seemed very inquisitive 
about what was to be their policy if they 
came into office. Taking warning from 
the example of the last and the present 
Government, he would advise his hon. 
Friends not to commit themselves by any 
pledges or promises of consistency. An 
hon. Friend of his had just put into his 
hands an extract from an answer of the 
right hon. Baronet the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Sir R. Peel) to somewhat of a 
similar question put to him in August, 
1841. The right hon. Baronent (Sir R. 
Peel) then said— 

“ Upon this subject I must maintain precisely 
the same language which I held previously to the 
dissolution ; at any rate, you shall not have cause 
to charge me with having, before the dissolution, 
employed language which, now that I have ob- 
tained a majority, I am inclined to modify, and 
that whilst I have assisted in removing you from 
office on account of distinct measures which you 
have proposed, I contemplate confirming myself 
in power by proposing measures of the same na- 
ture. I tell you frankly I contemplate no such 
thing.” 

That was what the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) said in 1841. But what 
had he done since? So he would 
recommend his friends to observe a 
prudent silence on such subjects. But, 
he was persuaded that office had never 
entered into the caleulations of his hon. 
Friends. He, for his own part, could 
speak disinterestedly, for he not only did 
not contemplate office, but there was no 
office or situation that could be offered to 
him which he could accept. His hon. 
Friends had been formed into an indepen- 
dent party by the desertion of their former 
leaders, and a simple determination to op- 
pose what they disregarded as a dereliction 
of principle, and a course injurious to. the 
best interests of the country. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. Baring) as repre- 
senting the Whig party, seemed only to be 
able to regard political motives in connec- 
tion with office. For a constitutional Whig 
the right hon. Gentleman was wonderfuliy 
apprehensive of an appeal to the constitu- 
encies. His hon. Friends neither desired 
the one, nor feared the other. But this 
much he would say, that he was persuaded 
they would not shrink from any responsi- 
bility that circumstances, not of their own 
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seeking, should cast upon them. It was 
very obvious that no man, no matter what 
his abilities might be, could attempt to 
govern this country, who could only com- 
mand about a hundred and twelve or a 
hundred and twenty followers in that 
House ; and depend upon it, if the protec- 
tionist or independent party had, after a 
general election, a majority in that House, 
based upon sound and constitutional prin- 
ciples, they would not long be without com- 
petent men to lead them in both Houses of 
Parliament. He had all along felt that, 
bad as the measure was, a thousand-fold 
worse were the means which had been 
adopted to carry it. And up to that mo- 
ment only three members of the Cabinet of 
November had made anything that could 
be called an explanation of their public 
conduct. One of the three to whom he al- 
luded—the right hon. Baronet the First 
Lord of the Treasury—had placed his re- 
nunciation of the matured opinions of thirty 
years partly upon the experience of the last 
three years, but principally upon the Irish 
potato failure—a ground which he could 
not help thinking had itself since failed the 
right hon. Baronet. The conversion of the 
right hon. Baronet was sudden—indeed so 
sudden as to spread consternation through- 
out the country; but there was something 
so miraculously rapid in that of the young 
Gentlemen who used to come out, morning 
after morning, in the public papers with 
confessions of their ‘‘ change of opinion on 
the Corn Laws,” that if the subject had 
not been too serious, it would have covered 
the whole with ridicule. Such, however, as 
they were, that was a section who professed 
to have abandoned their former convictions, 
and to act upon their new opinions. There 
was another class who did not profess to 
have altered their former opinions, but only 
to act in opposition to them. The second 
member of the Cabinet who had explained, 
might be considered as the representative 
of that class; and they had in him no 
doubt the example of a great man—the 
greatest of living men—a man who for 
more than half a century had served his 
Sovereigns and his country as probably no 
one man had ever served them before. He 
seemed to think that some peculiar com- 
mand of his Sovereign forced him to an act 
which, all must know, could only be a sa- 
crifice to him. If his explanation was not 
perfectly intelligible, still the answer was, 
it was the Duke of Wellington, and, as re- 
garded him personally, if England was not 
satisfied she must be silent. But, though 
the laurels of Waterloo could not thus be 
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withered, depend upon it they would not 
shelter the public reputation of the other 
nine, who seemed to have that only refuge. 
Their conduct was still unexplained, it was 
probably inexplicable. The remaining 
member of the Cabinet had given his ex- 
planation, as well by his acts as by his 
words ; he had declared his principles, and 
he had stood by them. A man of ancient 
lineage, and of mind as noble as his birth, 
he had by his manly and straightforward 
conduct done much to redeem the honour 
of his order. If the measure were to be- 
come law, he earnestly hoped that his anti- 
cipations of its ill effects might not be re- 
alized. But at least throughout the pre- 
sent generation, the mode of carrying it 
would remain an indelible disgrace to Eng- 
lish statesmanship. It would impair the 
national character of England throughout 
the civilized world. It had not only de- 
stroyed all public confidence in public men, 
but the ramifications of its blighting injury 
were untraceable. Making constituents 
distrustful of their representatives — dis- 
solving old friendships into bitterness and 
execration—setting father against son, and 
son against father—it had disturbed all the 
relations of social and domestic life. The 
whole House, the entire country, would 
participate in the evil. All those who sat 
at his (Mr. Shaw’s) side of the House 
must deeply share the sorrow ; but let it 
be the consolation of the friends who sur- 
rounded him, and himself, that they had 
escaped the degradation. 


The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 
QUER presumed that the cheers with 
which the remarks of his right hon. Friend 
had been received by those who sat 
around him were to be ascribed rather 
to the peroration of his speech, in which 
he had animadverted, with his accus- 
tomed severity, on the conduct of those 
with whom he was formerly connect- 
ed, but whom he now opposed; for he 
could not believe that any of those hon. 
Gentlemen who had attended to the course 
of events in this country since the com- 
mencement of the year, or who had paid 
the most ordinary attention to what had 
been passing in that House, or to the re- 
ports which had been laid on the Table 
as to what was passing in Ireland, could 
have intended, by their cheers, to sanction 
or approve the statements which the right 
hon. Gentleman had made with respect to 
the existence of scarcity in the sister coun- 
try. The right hon. Gentleman had com- 
menced his speech by stating that he was 
now prepared to confirm, by detailed state- 
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ments, what he had hinted at on former 
occasions when he had addressed the House 
—that there was not that ground for ap- 
prehension of scarcity in Ireland which 
Government had endeavoured to impress 
on the country; that those statements 
had been made with the particular view of 
supporting the Government measure, and 
had no reference to the real state of the 
country. The right hon. Gentleman had 
further referred to the documents on the 
Table of the House, for the proof of that 
fact. He should have heard these statements 
with considerable surprise from any one; 
but coming from an Irish Member, who 
ought to know the state of the country with 
which he was connected, they had astonished 
him. He had heard them with yet more sur- 
prise, knowing that the hon. Member for 
Somersetshire had stated distinctly, in an 
early period of the debate, that he was 
deeply impressed with the prevalence of 
distress in Ireland, and was prepared to 
assent even to a suspension of the Corn 
Law, with a view to afford relief. On what 
ground were these statements said to be 
exaggerated? The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that the accounts on the Table 
of the House represented nothing more 
than what was the ordinary state of scar- 
city in Ireland. If that be so—if the people 
of Ireland are suffering under a degree of 
starvation such as was represented, and 
which every day’s accounts confirmed—if 
they are suffering under sickness as de- 
scribed in these Papers-—if they are threat- 
ened, moreover, with increased scarcity and 
increased sickness—and if this be the ordi- 
nary state of the population of the country, 
what shall we think of those who, when the 
Government comes before the House, and 
asks for the means of increasing the quantity 
of food in Ireland, and of preventing, if pos- 
sible, the recurrence of such calamities, 
think it consistent with their duty to op- 
pose the measures of the Government, to 
resist the more extensive introduction of 
food, and to prevent the diffusion of com- 
fort among a people whose ordinary state 
was alleged to be what these Papers de- 
scribe. Let him read to the House what 
were the statements with respect to the 
population of Ireland at this moment— 
whether it was the ordinary state or not, 
he would not stop to inquire. He would be- 
gin with the most favouredpart of Ireland— 
Ulster. From Market-hill the report was— 

“ Fever, diarrhoea, and dyspepsia, have increased 
considerably, and are in many cases traceable to 
the use of unsound potatoes. It is very probable 
that fever will break out and spread, especially 
among the lower orders.” 
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From Belturbet, in Cavan, the report 
was— 

“Dyspepsia, dysentery, and diarrhea, caused by 
unsound food ; cottiers are without even tainted 
potatoes for food ; many unemployed poor are in 
a starving condition ; breaking out of disease, 
arising from scarcity of food.” 


From the Tullagh Dispensary, Clare, the 
reports were— 

“Fever patients have increased nearly two- 
thirds, compared with the last year; many of the 
poor unemployed ; potatoes daily getting worse.” 


This statement mentioned the want of em- 
ployment. What was want of employment 
in Ireland when food was scarce? The 
people of Ireland were not generally em- 
ployed on wages: during great part of 
the year they lived on the produce of 
their land; the potato was to them their 
chief subsistence during the period of the 
year in which they had no employment. 
Therefore, when it was stated that the 
people were unemployed, and that the 
potatoes on which they had relied were dis- 
eased, it was as much as saying that there 
was a total failure in the means of subsist- 
ence for themselves and their families. He 
might read similar accounts from other 
counties; but he trusted that the Members 
of the House had read those accounts, 
and would not be turned from giving 
weight to them by the statements of the 
right hon, Gentleman. So much for the 
sickness that was prevalent; but the right 
hon. Gentleman said that potatoes were 
not so scarce, that there was no deficiency 
to alarm any one, and quoted the price of 
potatoes in several market towns in Ire- 
land during the month of January last, to 
impress upon the House that the price was 
not excessive. But, he would ask, why 
had not the right hon. Gentleman informed 
them of the comparative price in this, as 
compared with previous years ? The crite- 
rion of the pressure on the population was 
the comparative price of the food they con- 
sumed; and if it was double now what it 
was last year, it was obvious that the lower 
classes in that country must suffer deeply 
ftom that pressure. He could show to 
the satisfaction of the House that the 
pice of potatoes in Ireland had risen to 
4 degree that must cause the greatest 
possible suffering. There had been a Re- 
turn moved for of the price of potatoes in 
the several market towns in Ireland. From 
that it appeared, that in the county of An- 
‘nm the price in 1845 was 3d., and the 
Present price 63d., being an increase of 
more than 100 per cent. But there was 
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another circumstance to be borne in mind. 
It was well known to every one in the 
House, that at a period when the whole 
crop in the country was supposed to be dis- 
eased or unsound, there was a great desire 
at an early period to dispose of the article, 
which would not be felt at another time; 
and if at such early period, and especially 
before the month of May, those who had 
potatoes had any doubts of their soundness, 
they rushed to the market and disposed of 
them before the decay should render them 
unsaleable and useless; thesefore the com- 
parison of 63d. in 1846, and 3d. in the 
antecedent year, did not sufficiently repre- 
sent the truth of the case; it represented 
an aggravation of price, but not that ex- 
treme distress which impended over the 
people. He (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) had said, on a former occasion, that the 
ordinary price of potatoes was 2d. a stone— 
the right hon. Gentleman said 4d. But the 
Papers on the Table of the House showed 
that, at many market towns in the county 
of Antrim, to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred, the highest prices in 
antecedent years had been 2d. a stone, 
2id., and 2$d., whereas they had now 
risen to 5d. and 6d. At Bushmills the 
price, in 1845, was 2d., in 1846, 5d.; at 
Carrickfergus, in 1845, 3d., in 1846, 6d.; 
at Cushindall, in 1845, 2d., in 1846, 44d.; 
showing, therefore, an enormous increase. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said, upon 
the credit of some selected letters from Ire- 
land, that there was not any real scarcity 
of food there. He admitted that there 
were places—in the county of Wexford, for 
example—in which the potatoes were not 
affected in the same proportion as in other 
parts of the country; but there were 
large districts, in different parts of Ire- 
land, in which pits of potatoes recently 
opened were found either so putrid as to 
be unfit for the food of animals, orin which 
the quantity not decayed was exceedingly 
small. His right hon. Friend had ridi- 
culed the reports of the persons who had 
been sent over to Ireland to ascertain the 
state of the potato crop, and had supposed 
that, where the potatoes were damaged, it 
was in consequence of the remedies sug- 
gested by those gentlemen being applied 
to them. Whether this was the case or 
not, he could not determine from personal 
knowledge; but the uniform tenor of the ad- 
vices he had received was, that the people 
did not adopt the recommendations of those 
gentlemen. He should be happy if he 
could persuade himself that the extent to 
which the disease of the potatoes was 
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likely to reach had been exaggerated; but 
he received representations every day from 
gentlemen connected with the Commissa- 
riat, confirming in all respects the sad 
state of the potato crop, of pits being opened, 
in which the potatoes were absolutely rotten. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred to 
the evidence of Mr. Justice Torrens, as 
opposed to the representations given by 
other persons. He (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer) knew Mr. Justice Torrens, and 
he had as high a respect for his opinion as 
his right hon. Friend could have; but when 
Mr. Justice Torrens wrote a letter to his 
right hon. Friend—[Mr. Saw: It was 
not a letter. I quoted a charge to the 
grand jury.] When that respected Judge 
stated in a charge to the grand jury that 
he observed no difference in the crop of 
potatoes, as he had had no means of 
accurate investigation, he could not at- 
tach so much weight to that gentleman’s 
testimony on that particular occasion, when 
opposed to the statements of those who 
saw pits opened, and saw the condition of 
the potatoes inthem. He had risen merely 
with a view of not permitting the House 
to separate this evening under the false 
impression which might be made upon it 
by his right hon. Friend. He wished to 
point out the real circumstances of the dis- 
ease, and the distress in the country for 
which they had to provide; taking the Pa- 
pers on the Table as representing compara- 
tive prices of the article, it would be seen 
that, in some cases the prices were more 
than double what they had been in former 
years, and in all cases greatly aggravated. 
And he thought the House would be satisfied 
that this was no ordinary case of distress; 
that it was an occasion which called upon 
the House to make those exertions to re- 
lieve that distress in which it had so 
readily concurred. His right hon. Friend 
seemed to say that this was not a moment 
at which provision ought to be made to 
increase the food of the people, and said 
that he could not reconcile to himself the 
means which the Government had taken 
to effect that object. His right hon. Friend, 
as he said, did not consider consequences, 
but went straight to his object. But his 
right hon. Friend was not responsible for 
the conduct of public affairs, nor charged 
with the duty of relieving the wants of a 
people suffering under the pressure of 
great distress; and therefore his right 
hon. Friend ought to make some allow- 
ance for those who, standing in a dif- 
ferent situation, did look to consequences, 
and, placed in the responsible position of 
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watching over a people labouring under 
great difficulties, did recommend to Par. 
liament the adoption of measures which 
they thought necessary, and made that 
recommendation without regard to that 
consistency of political opinion which his 
right hon. Friend deemed to be so high a 
virtue that it ought to stand between them 
and the fulfilment of a duty they owed to 
the people. But he could not think his 
right hon. Friend could reconcile to himself 
not to adopt some permanent measure of 
relief. The people of Ireland had been in 
the habit of subsisting upon an article of 
food which was in a state of decay. The 
effects of that decay were not limited to 
the present time only, but must be felt 
for years to come. Tis hon. Friend the 
Member for Lincolnshire, in the able speech 
which he had made against the measure of 
Government, had admitted that the results 
of the experiments he had made showed 
that the effect of the decay would last for 
many years. Under all these circum. 
stances, his right hon, Friend would have 
done well to consider what course it was 
expedient for him to pursue. It was not 
enough for him to say no to the measures 
of the Government; but it became him to 
point out what course he would take to 
avert such evils, and guard against the re 
currence of them. Having before had an 
opportunity of addressing the House on 
this subject, he would not now enter again 
upon an explanation of the motives which 
had actuated him in the course he had 
adopted, although his right hon. Friend 
had repeated his animadversions, He had 
only to state that, seeing distress and dan- 
ger in the country—thinking they were not 
temporary only—believing that the only 
mode they were to be met was, the free 
admission of every article of food, and that 
that was the only course by which they 
were to be prevented for the future—he 
had had no hesitation in giving his con- 
currence to the proposed measure, however 
at variance it might be with his for 
mer opinions. He thought that being 
able to lay claim to consistency of polit 
cal conduct, was a small weight in the 
balance, as against the necessity of provid- 
ing for the subsistence of a famishing 
people. 

The Ear or MARCH would mot 
have risen at all, did he not think it 4 
paramount duty under existing cireutr 
stances to come forward and state his views 
on the measures which had been brought 
under their consideration. He thought 4 
remark which had fallen from the righ! 
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hon. Gentleman who had just sat down, 
somewhat unjust as regarded his hon. 
Friends around him ; if they had resolutely 
opposed, and declared they would oppose, 
an extraordinary measure brought in under 
extraordinary circumstances, his remark 
night be just; but the fact was otherwise. 
He came. now to the remark which had 
been made in the course of the evening by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Hull. 
He confessed that he was astonished at the 
course which the hon. Baronet took. He 
began by taking them over a long and 
somewhat rambling course to the Bedford 
Level, and works in conjunction with them. 
The hon. Baronet said that Corn Laws 
had existed in 1600; and he brought them 
down very regularly through every Corn 
Law to 1828, and condemned as most un- 
just and unwise each and all the laws on 
this subject. He confessed, when he heard 
the hon. Baronet come down to 1828, he 
thought that when the hon. Gentleman had 
disposed of that law, and all others, he 
would naturally allude to the Corn Law of 
1842; but, by a strange coincidence, the 
hon. Baronet stopped short. He said not 
asyllable about the law of 1842, and left 
them, therefore, to conclude that that law 
was a perfectly just and sound one. He 
confessed that nothing he had heard from 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, or from his new allies on the 
other side of the House, had induced him 
to alter the opinion he had formed as to 
the merits of this measure. He could see 
no one, either on the Treasury bench or 
onthe other side of the House, who had 
put forward any solid or tenable grounds 
for the extraordinary conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers. For it was not a modifi- 
cation of the law of 1842 that was pro- 
posed, but a departure from the principle 
of protection—in fact, the utter abandon- 

ment of that principle. They had had a 

Yorn Law for 300 years; but now they 
had been rashly called upon to adopt and 

act upon what the present Secretary for 

the Colonies had well termed a vain theory 

~—the theory of perfect free trade. That 

he might not mistake the words of that 

right hon. Gentleman, he would quote 

them. The right hon. Gentleman said, 

speaking of the alteration of the Corn 
Laws then proposed— 

“That it would be a benefit to the entire com- 
i as containing that principle which the 
ia ee to maintain, a reasonable pro- 
ake ie rs oe nai = rae 
Hoportion of the people which sas. essentially 

people which was essentially 
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connected with and dependent upen the agricul- 
tural interest.” 


Importation Report. 


These were the words then used by the 
right hon. Gentleman. It had been stated 
by the Secretary at War, and by other 
hon. Members, that if there was free trade 
in corn, a great influx of it might be at 
times expected from foreign countries; 
that it would be a very dangerous thing to 
throw the land in the country out of culti- 
vation, and make us dependent upon foreign 
countries; and he had never yet heard these 
arguments answered. He would now en- 
deavour to show that other countries could 
grow corn cheaper than us, and a great 
deal more corn than they did at present; 
and also that there would be great danger 
in depending on them for a constant sup- 
ply. He would, for the last time, quote 
from Hansard an authority of the greatest 
possible weight with the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at the head of the Government— 
namely his own—his own speech in 1842 
on the Corn Laws. This was what the 
right hon. Baronet said on that occasion :—- 


“‘ T shall now take the returns of Mr. Meek, to 
which so much reference has been made. Now, 
with regard to Denmark, if you admit the prin- 
ciple, that with the averages we have nothing to 
do, but that the real question is, what is the port 
from which corn will come at the lowest price ; 
and what is the rate of freight at that port, and 
the expense of importation from it, which are the 
real questions for consideration? What does Mr. 
Meek say as to Denmark? Mr. Meek says, that 
during the last twenty-five years the average price of 
wheat at Denmark has been 28s. 10d. per quarter; 
of barley, 14s.; and of oats, 10s. 6d. And he also 
says that, in case of a regular and steady demand 
arising in England, the quantity of corn produced 
in Denmark and Holstein might without much 
difficulty be considerably increased ; and in passing 
a law for the regulation of our own corn trade, is 
it not wise to consider what are the possibilities 
of the case? And in determining upon a plan 
which may seriously affect the agriculture of this 
country, is it not wise and proper for me to con- 
sider not only what may be the prices of corn in 
foreign countries at the present time, but what 
effect might probably be produced upon those 
prices by increased railway communication, by a 
regular demand, or by diminished freight? Am 
not I bound to take all these considerations into 
account when I am trying to arrange a plan which 
may be permanent and satisfactory, and without 
possibly the opportunity of retracing my steps ? 
Mr. Meek further says that the rate of freight at 
Copenhagen and Elsinore varies from 3s. to 3s. 6d. 
per quarter; and that the average prices paid in 
those provinces, did not exceed the following :— 
Wheat, from 23s. 6d. to 29s.; barley from 10s. 9d. 
to 15s.; and oats, from 10s. 6d. to 12s.; and be 
says that, if the trade in corn was steadily and 
regularly open at a moderate duty, he has no 
doubt that wheat and barley could be grown 
to a much greater extent. I think then I 
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67 
is 28s. 10d. per quarter, and the price of 
freight from Denmark does not exceed 4s., that, 
at least from Denmark, an opportunity would be 
afforded by my scale for the introduction of corn 
into our market, when the price here was lower 
than 61s. or 62s. But perhaps you may say that 
the quantity which could come from Denmark is 
wholly inconsiderable; but Mr. Meck says that 
from 300 to 350 quarters of wheat, from 250 to 
300 quarters of barley, and from 200 to 250 quar- 
ters ofoats, is the smallest quantity of corn annu- 
ally shipped for Great Britain; that is to say, at 
the prices which I have mentioned, from one coun- 
try alone, 700,000 quarters of corn are exported 
from Denmark, and brought here, and that in 
years of common fertility.’”’* 

He could quote a great deal more from the 
same speech, but would not at that late 
hour fatigue the House. If this state- 
ment was right as respected Denmark and 
Sleswick Holstein in 1842 —if it were 
not right to depend on foreign countries 
then—if it were unwise at that period 
to adopt a measure which had thrown the 
land in this country out of cultivation, 
why should it not be equally unwise 
to adopt it at the present time? This 
question had been often argued as if it 
were merely a landlords’ question. He 
maintained that such was not the case. 
The first class that would suffer by the 
measure was the tenant-farmers and the 
labourers. The small landowner who re- 
sided in the country, acting as a magis- 
trate, performing a responsible duty as a 
country gentleman, settling disputes among 
his neighbours, and preventing litigation, 
who was looked up to and respected by the 
poor—if the income of these valuable per- 
sons were diminished, they would be obliged 
to leave the country with their families in 
order to escape the poor rate and the pres- 
sure of the local burdens. It would fall 
with peculiar severity on the tenants and 
labourers: that most respectable class the 
yeomen, who lived on property varying in 
value at from 50/. to 2001. or 300/. a year, 
would be obliged to sell their possessions 
—those men who enlightened by their ex- 
ample, and rewarded the exertions of the 
meritorious labourer, would be banished, 
and thus a great link in the social system 
would be broken. But the shopkeepers in 
the rural towns would likewise suffer, and 
the mechanic and the merchant ; for, their 
customers being ruined, they must share 
in the general calamity. He must, there- 
fore, deprecate the rushing into a despe- 
rate legislation without any experience of 
any sort to guide them as to the result. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 


Scottish Central Railway. 





* Hansard’s Debates, Vol. 1x., p. 602. 
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the Government had cautiously avoided 
telling what his opinion was as to the prices 
of agricultural produce in the event of the 
proposed measure becoming the law of the 
land, although that question had been most 
pertinently asked by his noble Friend the 
Member for Lynn, The right hon. Gentle. 
man had only stated that he had been so un. 
successful in his former predictions regard. 
ing the price of wheat, that he would on the 
present occasion maintain a solemn silenee, 
He protested against a measure which 
would place in jeopardy the landowner, the 
occupier, the labourer, and the shopkeeper 
in the rural districts ; he thought the mea- 
sure would likewise operate to the disad- 
vantage of the manufacturer and the mer. 
chant, who were connected with any branch 
of our colonial and native industry ; and 
entertaining those opinions, he had resolved, 
as his constituents had done him the ho 
nour to send him to Parliament, to vote 
against the measure, and to do all in his 
power to prevent panic and an agitation 
from triumphing ever safe, sound and deli 
berative legislation. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at half-past Twelve 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, March 25, 1846. 


Minoutes.] Pusutc Bitts.—1°: Destitute Poor (Ireland); 


Coroners (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Aldam, from Inhabitat 
of the Village of New York, for Better Observance of the 
Sabbath.—By Sir G. Strickland, from Preston, in favour 
of a Ten Hours’ (Factory) Bill.—By Mr. Bateson, from 
Guardians of the Magherafelt Union, for Alteration of 
Poor Law (Ireland). 


House met at Twelve o’clock. 
SCOTTISH CENTRAL RAILWAY. AMAL 
GAMATION BILLS. 


Lorp DALMENY moved the Second 
Reading of the Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and Scottish Central Railways Junchon 
Bill. 

Mr. F. MAULE hoped that his noble 
Friend would not press the second read: 
ing of that Bill at present. He was m 
opposed to it, but merely wished it to be 
delayed until the Report of the Committee 
that had been appointed to inquire into all 
Amalgamation Lines of Railway should be 
received, ; 

Lorp DALMENY begged to remind his 
hon. Friend who had intimated that he 
was not opposed to the second reading 0 
the Bill, that he had given a notice of 
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Motion to read the Bill a second time that 
day six months ; therefore he had every 
reason to believe, that it was the intention 
of his hon. Friend to oppose the Bill in all 
its stages. He hoped the House would 
allow the second reading, so that the me- 
rits of the Bill might be gone into in Com- 
mittee, where he would be prepared to 
meet all the objections that his hon. Friend 
might there make to it. 

Mr. F. MAULE said, his opposition to 
that Bill was purely upon public grounds, 
and he believed he might with safety state, 
that it would be opposed to the interests of 
his own constituents of the city of Perth. 
He was opposed to it because he did not 
wish to see the entire communication be- 
tween the north and south of Scotland 
beome a great monopoly by being thrown 
into the hands of one particular body, 
which the amalgamation of these two lines 
of railway was calculated to effect. When 
he had given his notice of Motion that the 
Bill should be read that day six months, 
he was not aware that his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Lancashire (Mr. W. Pat- 
ten) had given notice of the Motion for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the subject of proposed Amalgama- 
tion Bills; and as that was the case, he did 
not intend to proceed with the Motion for 
which he had given notice, but merely in- 
tended to move in place of it that the Bill 
should be read that day six weeks, which 
would allow sufficient time for the Report 
of the Amalgamation Committee to be re- 
ceived. He would therefore move as an 
Amendment, that the Bill should be read 
that day six weeks. 

Mr. W. PATTEN was of opinion that 
the Committee had nothing whatever to do 
with the second reading of that or any 
other Bill; and he would recommend with 
regard to the second reading of that Bill, 
that the discussion should take place upon 
itsmerits without waiting for the Report of 
the Committee, whose duty it was to in- 
quire into a different matter, which the 
second reading could not possibly interfere 
vith, ; ; 

Viscount DUNCAN was delighted with 
What had fallen from the hon. Member 
(Mr, Patten), who was Chairman of the 
Classification Bill; and he would reeom- 
mend his hon. Friend to follow his exim- 
ple, He was opposed to postponemeat. 
His hon. Friend wished to obtain time \o 
bring down his forces, and oppose tle 
further progress of the Bill. 

Mx. F. BARING was favourable to th. 
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suggestion that the second reading of the 
Bill should be postponed till the Report of 
the Amalgamation Committee should be 
received, as, in ease the Bill was then 
read a second time, and allowed to go into 
Committee, and afterwards that it should 
appear that the Report of the Amalga- 
mation Committee was against its further 
progress, and it should then be thrown out, 
an unnecessary and useless additional ex-* 
pense would have been incurred; therefore, 
he was of opinion, as the House had ap- 
pointed the Committee, that it would be 
much better to postpone the second read- 
ing of the Bill until the Report was re- 
ceived, 

Sir G. CLERK said, that the House 
having appointed a Committee to inquire 
into all the proposed amalgamations, he 
thought it would be very inconsistent in 
them if they did not adopt the Motion of 
his hon. Friend the Member for North 
Lancashire, for the suspension of all Amal- 
gamation Bills. He would suggest that 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Perth for the postpone- 
ment of the second reading of the Bill 
then before the House till that day six 
weeks should be withdrawn, and that the 
right hon. Gentleman would allow that Bill 
to take the same course as the others; 
and the House should not allow the 
second reading of that or any other Amal- 
gamation Bill, but that they should all be 
suspended in their present stages, with the 
view that no prejudice should be taken 
against any of them in particular. 

Mr. FOX MAULE had no objection 
to withdraw his Motion for the six weeks’ 
suspension, and substitute any other time 
by which it was thought the Committee 
would have made their Report. 

Mr. LOCH thought, that as other 
Amalgamation Bills had been permitted to 
go through the preliminary stages, and 
had received a second reading, it would 
look like an unjust and partial proceeding 
if the Bill before the House were not to be 
treated in the same manner. 

Viscount EBRINGTON observed that 
his experience as a Member of the Commit- 
tee to whom had been referred a group of 
Caledonian lines enabled him to state that in 
the great majority of cases the idea of com- 
petition between railway companies was 
altogether illusory. Some general rules 
ought unquestionably to be laid down ap- 
plicable to different cases of amalgamation, 
otherwise great confusion and inconveni- 
ence would result in consequence of the 
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Committees coming to all kinds of conflict- 
ing decisions. Instead of appointing a 
Committee to take the question of amal- 
gamation into consideration, the better 
course by far would have been for the Go- 
vernment to have taken the matter into 
their own hands, and to have come before 
the House at an early period of the Ses- 
sion, prepared with general rules and 
regulations to govern the conduct of the 
Railway Committees in all cases of pro- 
posed amalgamation. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY was for 
placing this Bill in exactly the same _posi- 
tion with other Amalgamation Bills, which 
had been permitted to receive a second 
reading, and he would accordingly vote 
against the postponement. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART was averse to 
the second reading, for he was of opinion 
that the wisest course that the House 
could adopt was to order all Bills of this 
description, without any exception what- 
ever, to remain in statu quo until the 
Report of the Select Committee which had 
been appointed to take the general ques- 
tion of amalgamation into consideration 
had been laid before the House. If the 


door were to be opened for the admission 
of the present Bill, all other Amalgama- 
tion Bills would of course be entitled to 
enter as well. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER was under the impression that the 
moment that they had resolved to appoint 


the Committee of Amalgamation, the 
House had substantially laid down the rule, 
that until the decision of that Committee 
was known, all further proceedings in the 
case of Amalgamation Bills were to be 
suspended. Ile was for adhering to this 
course, and thought that the present Bill, 
and all others of a_ similar character, 
should be permitted to fall under the same 
rule. Much inconvenience would assuredly 
result if, on the strength of a precedent 
which had been set last night, all Railway 
Bills of this description were to receive a 
second reading, while the question which 
involved the course to be pursued in refer- 
ence to amalgamation generally was still 
pending. 

Mr. F. MAULE then withdrew 


original Motion, and moved— 


his 


“ That the Second Reading of this Bill be post- 
poned until the Report of the Committee on Rail- 
way Amalgamations should have been laid before 
the House ; and that a similar rule shall apply to 
all other Bills for the Amalgamation of Rail- 


ways.” 
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(Scotland). 
Mr. HOME DRUMMOND said, that 


he should certainly support the second 
reading of this Bill, as he could see no 
other definite line to draw between the 
Amalgamation Bills that were to be ad 
vanced, and those that were to be stopped, 
than the passing of the Motion of the hon, 
Member for North Lancashire, which had 
this object specially in view. If the House 
were to go back to the first expression of 
the intention to interfere with Amalgama- 
tion Bills, they could not apply that rule to 
the present Bill without manifest injustice; 
for they had already allowed other Bills to 
be read a second time since that intention 
was announced, They could not treat this 
Bill differently without fixing on it a stig. 
ma which would affect it most injuriously 
in the estimation of the public. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the word ‘‘ now” stand part of the Ques. 
tion: —Ayes, 40 ; Noes, 34: Majority, 6, 

Bill read 22. 


TURNPIKE ROADS (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. F. MAULE moved that the House 


do resolve itself into a Committee on the 
Turnpike Roads (Scotland) Bill. 

Mr. LOCKHART moved as an Amend- 
ment to substitute the words that “the 
House will resolve itself into the said Com- 
mittee that day six months.’’ If the Bil 
passed, he considered that it would not at 
all diminish the number of toll-houses sell- 
ing spirits. It was beginning at the wrong 
end ; it would be far better to revise the 
system of licenses. 

Mr. F. MAULE said, the House .had 
already divided upon the principle of the 
Bill, and he had hoped that there would 
not have been a second discussion anda 
second division upon its principle. Except 
upon public grounds, he should not have 
interfered in the matter; but there were 
erying evils arising from the sale of spirits 
at toll-houses. It was well known to al 
most every hon. Member present that the 
practice of selling spirituous liquors at toll 
bars was a privilege which at various times 
had been grievously abused. Some most 
frightful crimes had been committed in 
houses of that description—witness the 
Gilmerton case. Still he thought thata 
prohibition respecting the sale of refresh- 
ments at toll-bars ought not to be rendered 
universal. Such a_ privilege, however, 
ought to be the exception, and not the 
rule. He should not object to the intro- 
duction of a clause giving the magistrates 
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73 Fever 
a discretionary power of licensing those 
houses in certain eases, 

Sm J. M‘*TAGGART should vote 
against going into Committee, unless ex- 
ceptions were made i in certain cases 

Mr. FORBES thought it was unneces- 
sary to detine the duties of the magistrates 
in reference to this matter. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART was of opinion 
that refreshments should not be sold at toll- 
bars unless when they were situate at a 
great distance from public houses. 

Mr. FORBES MACKENZIE was op- 
posed to the Bill, but he thought the whole 
subject of licenses ought to be inquired 
into; and if no other hon. Member submit- 
ted a Motion to the House for inquiry, he 
would himself. 

Mr. HOME DRUMMOND said, he was 
glad to hear from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the Bill was to be so far im- 
proved that a modification was to be made 
of the prohibition of licenses at toll-bars ; 
but still he could not withdraw his opposi- 
tion. 
no interference with the system of licensing 
in Seotland being necessary. On the con- 


trary, he considered the subject full of abuse, 
and would give his cordial support to the 


Motion which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Peebles had expressed his intention to 
make. This Bill he considered altogether 
trifling with the subject as to the moral 
effects to which the right hon. Gentleman 
attached so much importance, and _practi- 
cally, if it should pass, it would be found 
useless and unworkable, 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed to be left out, stand part 
of the Question :—Ayes, 30; Noes, 18: 
Majority, 12. 


List of the Avns. 


Hodgson, R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. TH. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. TH. 
MTaggart, Sir J. 
Morrison, J. 
O’Brien, A. S, 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Thornely, ‘I 

Wawn, J, T. 


Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Bodkin, W. TI. 
Busfeild, W. 

Carew, W. HH. P. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Denison, E. b. 
Dickinson, E a; 
Ebrington, % isct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Etwall, R, 

Fox, S. L. 

Frewen, ('. II, 
Fuller, A. E. 
Greene, T’, 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hawes, B. 

Henley, J.W. 


TELLERS. 
Maule, ft . 
Horsman, T. 
List of the Nors 


Arbuthnot, hon. HH, Baillie, W. 
Arkwright, G, Baird, W, 
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He did not oppose it on the ground of | 


(Ireland). 


Packe, C. W. 
Rolleston, C. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Wood, €. 
Wortley, 


3oldero, IT. G. 
Buckley, F. 
Dennistoun, J. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Forbes, W. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Lockhart, A. E. 
Mackenzie, T. 


hon. J. 


TELLERS. 
Drummond, H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 


Clause 2, after three divisions, 
struck out. 

Mr. F. MAULE said, he should with- 
draw the Bill. He had done what he could 
to remove the stigma that attached to mak- 
ing the turnpikes pothouses. After this, 
if any accidents occurred in consequence 
of drunkenness at these places, the Go- 
vernment would be responsible for them. 

Mr. 8. WORTLEY suggested that the 
whole subject had better be referred to a 
Committee upstairs. When he found an 
overwhelming majority of Scotch Repre- 
sentatives against the Bill, he thought him- 
self justified in assisting to defeat it, but 
he was favourable to the object mainly 
proposed to be attained. 

Tlouse adjourned at half-past Four 
o'clock. 


was 


IIOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 26, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pvusiie Bitts.—1*- Marine Mutiny; Mutiny. 
2": Out-Pensioners’ Payment (Greenwich and Chelsea) ; 
Out-Pensioners’ Services (Chelsea and Greenwich). 
5* Consolidated Fund; South Sea Company; Insolvent 

Debtors (India). 

PETITIONSPRESENTED. By the Marquess of Londonderry, 
and Lord Campbell, from Wardens and Commonalty of 
the Mystery of Goldsmiths, and from the Master and 
Four Wardens of the Fraternity of the Haberdashers, 
praying to be Exempted from the Operation of the Cha- 
ritable Trusts Bill.—From the Mayor and Corporation 
of Kilkenny, for the Amendment of the Irish Poor Law. 
—From Householders and Ratepayers of Ringagonah, for 
Alteration of the Irish Poor Law, and for Equalization of 
the Poor Rates.—From Guardians of the Carrickmacross 
Union, for Alteration of the Irish Poor Law in respect to 
the Repayment of Money advanced for the Building of 
Workhouses. 


FEVER (IRELAND). 
The Eart of CLANCARTY said, he 
wished to put a question to his noble 
Friend (the Earlof St. Germans). It would 
be remembered that a Bill had been brought 
up on Friday last, from the other House of 
Parliament, to ‘make provision for the ap- 
prehended prevalence of fever in Ireland. 
That Bill, by a suspension of the Standing 
Orders, had gone through, all its stages, 
and had become the law of the land. It 
was a measure which had been conceived 
in a spirit of benevolence, and as such he 
should not have offered the slightest oppo- 
sition to the speedy passing of it. He, 
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however, must remark that an addition had 
been made to the Bill in the Commons by 
the addition to the word ‘‘ fever’’ of ‘‘ and 
other diseases.’ Now the Bill was a mea- 
sure of emergency to meet the fever ap- 
prehended, and so far it was right; but 
under the Irish Poor Law Act, the boards 
of guardians had full power to act in other 
cases. He believed the real value of the 
Trish Poor Law was that it was caleulated 
to carry out the social regeneration of that 
country, under its administration by local 
boards of guardians; and he wished to 
know from his noble Friend whether the 
Government felt that there had been exhi- 
bited such an_ indifference, neglect, or 
omission of duty on the part of the boards 
of guardians in Ireland, as to render the 
Bill to which he alluded necessary, and 
whether there had been any communica- 
tion between the boards and the Govern- 
ment prior to the passing of the Bill. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS replied 
that he had no hesitation in assuring his 
noble Friend, that by passing the measure 
alluded to, there had been no intention on 
the part of the Government to cast any re- 
flection whatever on the boards of guardians 
in Ireland. If his noble Friend would re- 
fer to the Bill, he would see it was only a 
temporary measure passed for one year, 
and that it actually increased the powers 
of the boards of guardians to order, in case 
of sickness, not anly medicine but nutri- 
ment to be administered to the poor at 
their own dwellings. He was happy to 
bear his testimony to the general zeal and 
efficiency of the boards of guardians in 
Ireland. 


NAVY—THE BELLEROPHON AND 

THE CALCUTTA. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE regretted 
that a noble Friend of his, who was not in 
his place, had not when, a few evenings 
ago, speaking of the fitting out of the 
Bellerophon, and of the praise due to the 
officers and men engaged in it, noticed the 
fact of another of Her Majesty’s ships 
having been fitted out at the same time in 
au equally seamanlike and expeditious 
manner, the only difference being, that 
one was fitted out at Portsmouth, and pro- 
ceeded to Spithead; the other at Plymouth, 
and proceeded to the Sound. He thought 
equal credit was due to both, and regre tied 
that his noble Friend, when he br ought the 
subject before their Lordships, had consi- 
dered it necessary to speak but of one. 


The Ears of ELLENBOROUGH said, 


THE 
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that praise was due equally to both, and 
the omission of the mention of one was, he 
presumed, a mistake. 

House adjourned. 


eens 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 26, 1846. 
Mrxutes.] Pusiic Bitts.—2°: Customs Duties. 
Reported. Burghs (Scotland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. John O’Brien, and Mr, 
John O’Connell, from Guardians of the Limerick and 
Glenties Unions, for Repeal of the Union.— By Mr. Shay, 
from Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese of Ki!more, for 
Alteration of the Church Temporalities (Ireland) Aet,- 
By Mr. Bramston, from Dean and Clergy of the Deanery 
of Maldon, and by Sir Stephen Glynne, from Ministers 
and Churehwardens of the Parish of Tremeirchion, 
against Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses.—By 
Mr. Wodehouse, from Yeomen and Farmers of Happing, 
for Alteration of the Tithes Commutation Act.—By Mr, 
Wodehouse, from Landowners and others of Catfield and 
Stalham, against the Corn Importation Bill.—By Mr. 
Farnham, Mr. Newdegate, Colonel Rolleston, and Mr, 
Wodehouse, from a great number of places, against the 
Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Sir Robert Feel, from 
Merchants of Nottingham, and Deputy Lieutenants, and 
others, of the County of Nottingham, in favour of the 
proposed Measure respecting Customs and Corn Imports 
tion.—By Sir Robert Peel, from Mayor, Aldermen, and 
others, of the Borough of Manchester, for a Speedy Ad- 
justment of the Measure respecting Customs and Com 
Importation.—By several hon. Members, from various 
places, for Limiting the Hours of Labour of Children and 
Young Persons employed in Factories to Ten. —By 
Mr. John O’Brien, from Physicians and Surgeons of 
Limerick, for Better Regulation of Medical Charities 
(Ireland).—By Mr. M. F. F. Berkeley, from Masters, 
Mates, and Seamen, of Shoreham, for Inquiry into the 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund.—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
from Wells, against Enrolment of Militia. — By Mr 
Greene, and Colonel Rolleston, from Guardians of the 
Lancaster and Basford Unions for Alteration of the Poor 
Law.—By Colonel Rolleston, from Freeholders and 
others of Sutton Bonnington, against the Poor Removal 
Bill.—By Colonel Rolleston, from the Presbytery of Deer, 
in favour of the Turnpike Roods (Scotland) Bill. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON requested to 
know if were quite decided that the 
Irish Coercion Bill should take precedence 
of the other Orders of the Day on Monday 
next, or whether, upon subseque nt consi- 
deration, the right hon. Baronet had not 
thought it better to let the Corn Bill pro- 
ceed first ? 

Sir R. PEEL had stated, ona former 
occasion, the intentions of Her Majesty's 
Government regarding the precedence 0 
the several measures alluded to by the hon. 
Gentleman, and they had seen no reason 
since to alter their determination. The 
*¢ Bill for the Prevention of Assassination 
in Ireland,”’ for he did not call it a Coer 
cion Bill, he had stated should be brought 
forward, and he had added that it was the 
only Government Bill which should be per 
mitted to interpose between the remaining 
stages of the Corn Bill, He had stated 
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that it should be read a first time on Mon- 
day next, and, with that single exception, 
no other public business whatsoever should 
interfere with the progress of the Corn 
Bill. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON supposed that 
the right hon. Baronet was not aware, he 
probably had not been in the House when 
the hon. Baronet near him (Sir W. Somer- 
ville) announced his intention of proposing 
an Amendment to the Motion for the first 
reading. 

Sm R. PEEL was not aware that notice 
had been given of any Amendment; and he 
did hope that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would feel, that as there would be so 
many opportunities of discussion afforded 
during the many subsequent stages through 
which the Bill would have to pass, no de- 
bate would be urged upon the first reading. 
He trusted that hon. Gentlemen would per- 
ceive that abundant opportunities would be 
afforded to discuss the Bill, to render it un- 
necessary for them to adopt the course of 
commencing an opposition so early as the 
first reading, and thereby delaying the pro- 
gress of the other important measures. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said, that no one 
eould regret more than he did that any de- 
lay should be given to those important 
measures. He was exceedingly unwilling 
to interfere with the progress of the Corn 
Laws; but to the other (the Coercion) Bill, 
he and the hon. Members near him were 
bound to give every opposition in their 
power, 

Sir R. PEEL must adhere to the ori- 
ginal intentions of the Government. 


THE LAW OF SETTLEMENT. 

Mr. BANKES rose to move for a Se- 
lect Committee, to inquire into the Laws 
relating to the Settlement and Removal of 
the Poor. It was from a desire that the 
two measures—the Corn Bill, and what 
would really be a Settlement Bill—should 
accompany each other to the other House 
of Parliament, that he now rose to make 
the present Motion. Other measures had 
been promised in the original statement of 
the right hon. Baronet—measures which 
should accompany the Corn Law—but they 
were, in his opinion, of such little import- 
ance, that with regard to them he did not 
think it necessary to adopt the same course 
which he now felt it his duty to adopt with 
regard to the law of settlement. The 
right hon. Baronet had pointed out also 
the evils of the present law of settlement 
in his original statement. The right hon. 
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Baronet had said, that under the present 
law the labourer having spent the best of 
his life and energy in the manufacturing 
districts, was compelled in old age and 
adversity to return to his home in the 
agricultural counties. He had said, that 
the Government, by their new law of set- 
tlement, proposed to relieve the land of a 
burden, and, at the same time, to do an 
act of kindness and justice to the labour- 
ing man, by giving him a ‘‘ settlement ”’ 
after an industrial residence of five years, 
without any subsequent power of removal. 
He was far from charging the right hon. 
Baronet with intentionally deceiving the 
public; but the fact was, that the public 
had been misled by the language of the 
right hon. Baronet, and had expected a 
different measure from that which had re- 
cently been produced. The word ‘‘set- 
tlement’’ had been used throughout the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet ; and the 
public had consequently expected that the 
measure would have been a measure giv- 
ing an absolute settlement to the labourer 
after five years’ residence. He did not 
say that the public had drawn a fair infer- 
ence from the language of the right hon, 
Baronet; but they had put a meaning upon 
it different from the enactments of the 
measure before the House. The state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet had pro- 
mised a ‘‘settlement’’ to the labourer; 
but the Bill gave nothing but a right to 
irremoveability. It was, therefore, most 
desirable that the House should under- 
stand the exact nature of this measure 
and the real intentions of the Government; 
and that before the third reading of the 
Corn Bill a clear understanding should be 
had, and full inquiries entered into, with 
regard to it. He would not now enter 
into the right or wrong of the present pro- 
posal. He admitted that he himself ap- 
proved of settlement derived from an in- 
dustrial residence of five or even fewer 
years; but with regard to the present Bill 
the case was altogether different. A set- 
tlement was not given by it, and he could 
not approve of it as it stood. The Bill 
was set down for a second reading on 
Monday next ; but he was of opinion that 
it could not attain to such a progress, 
and he, therefore, had a right to draw the 
attention of the Ilouse to the subject, in 
order that they might understand precisely 
what were the views of the Government 
with reference to the principle of the mea- 
sure. If the House would agree to his 
Motion, and permit the appointment of a 
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Select Committee, he should in Commit- 
tee at once propose that the Bill should 
be divided into two parts—one part con- 
fined to the important question of removal, 
and the other regulating the machinery 
by which the provisions of the Bill were to 
be carried into effect. To some of the 
clauses of the Bill he had no objection to 
urge; but to others he could not give his 
assent. For instance, some of the clauses 
gave additional powers to the Poor Law 
Commissioners. Those powers were al- 
ready, to say the least, quite large enough, 
and he could not consent to their enlarge- 
ment. With regard to the portions of the 
Bill which regulated its machinery, there 
was no cause for hurry. The details re- 
lating to that machinery would involve a 
considerable deal of discussion, and might 
well be postponed; but the principle of the 
Bill ought to be discussed: it was of the 
utmost importance, and could not be dis- 
cussed too anxiously or too soon. But re- 


taining that part of the Bill which in- 
cluded its important principle, they would, 
by a full inquiry and subsequent legislation 
of a more extensive nature, in fact be ac- 
complishing the great advantage which was 
intended, namely, the benefit to the poor 


man himself, to the full extent of the 
original proposition of the right hon. Baro- 
net. That principle, he conceived, was, 
that in consequence of a residence of a 
small number of years—five or three years 
—they should give a right of settlement, 
as well as a right to relief. Now this 
comprised the whole subject of the ques- 
tion, and would be rectifying a great omis- 
sion of the present Poor Law. It was 
already granted by the Government, that 
the residence of five years should not only 
entitle the poor man to relief, but, in the 
event of any inducements being held out 
to him, so as to bribe him to go to a coun- 
try district, that such offence should be 
visited by a penalty. He perfectly agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet, that it was 
a hardship in the extreme to induce any 
man who was suffering from misfortune 
and poverty to go to a county with which 
all connexion was lost, in which all his ties 
were broken, and with which he could have 
no relation whatever, or, in fact, any induce- 
ment to return there. The Government 
should make an alteration in the law of set- 
tlement, by which the promise of the right 
hon. Baronet would be fulfilled, and the 
expectations of the poor of the country not 
disappointed. He thought it was not wise 
or right, after, perhaps, a long residence 
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in a manufacturing town, to induce any 
one to go into an agricultural district, 
He therefore hoped, that, after having 
obtained the benefit of the right to relief, 
they would not deprive the poor man of some 
sufticient right of settlement; for other. 
wise it was only, in fact, offering him an 
invitation, at the best, to reside in the 
workhouse. By the present measure the 
Government were holding out hopes to the 
poor man which they would not realize to 
his comforts. It was not enough to offer 
a man relief after five years’ residence, 
He was entitled to a permanent settle. 
ment. If nothing but a bare right to the 
harshness and severity of the union-house 
were offered to the pauper after that resi- 
dence, he would not desire to remain in 
the manufacturing town. He would be- 
come, as he now was liable to become, 
a burden upon the agricultural distriet 
which he had left in early life. As far 
as the Bill now upon the Table went, 
they were not adding to the poor man’s 
comfort, but they were in reality increas- 
ing his troubles, by adding to his disap. 
pointments. For the reasons he had stated, 
he trusted that the Government would not 
refuse to grant this modification of the law 
of settlement, while at the same time they 
maintained all the benefits which they 
sought to obtain by their new Bill. He 
trusted that no Member in the House 
would consider this question to be a party 
one, or that he had brought it forward for 
the purpose of a political party. He be- 
lieved he might say, that he might caleu- 
late on the support of the majority of those 
even on the Opposition side of the House. 
The Government had stated that they were 
anxious to consider the question of the 
settlement of the poor; and, he would ask, 
why had they not set about carrying out 
their desires? In many towns in this 
kingdom there was an anxiety—and he 
must admit that it was a justifiable anxiety 
—to have the question fully considered and 
settled. He believed that it would be 
much better settled by a Select (Commit- 
tee, than a Committee of the whole House. 
He was most anxious to learn from the 
Members of the Government why it was, 
that, having stated the principles which 
they had professed to entertain on the 
question, they had stopped short in earry- 
ing them into effect? And, why was it, 
that, having considered, as the right hon. 
Baronet said he did, in that most able 
statement to which he had before alluded, 
that the labourer had earned his right to 4 
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settlement by a five years’ residence, he he- 
sitated to confer it upon him? If his right 
hon. Friends on the Treasury bench thought 
fit to carry out to its full extent the idea 
dimly shadowed forth in this Bill, they 
would be avle to do so. If they added 
their 112 to the 242 of his Friends near 
him, they would be able to carry out the 
kind and excellent idea upon which it had 
been alleged the present Bill was founded. 
There were, too, many hon. Members on 
the other side of the House, who would, in 
such a cause, willingly support and join 
them. He wished also to know why, un- 
der a law, so shadowed forth, as it had 
been by its proposer, if an operative should 
go for a time to seek his bread in the agri- 
cultural districts, and subsequently return- 
ed, why the doors were to be shut against 
him in the manufacturing districts which 
he had left? They would tell the pauper 
then that he had no settlement, and that 
he had no right to return, They would 
tellhim that he had no right to continue 
in the manufacturing towns in which he 
had spent the best part of his existence ; 
but if he chose to go in to the agricultural 
districts in search of employment, he must 
take his chanee; that he had, in fact, be- 
come a gambling speculator in his indus- 
try, and that he must now be content 
without any sort of relief, because he had 
had the rashness to go forth in the ho- 
nest pursuit of employment for his labour. 
He returned, perhaps, after two or three 
months’ absence; and after all his exer- 
tions to get employment in other places, 
the poor man would be compelled to say 
that he had come back to that place where 
he had worked all his life, and where only 
he had a claim for relief. But he would 
uder the present law be rejected: his 
right to relief would be lost by his laud- 
able desire to employ himself where em- 
ployment was most likely to be found. 
Such was one objection he had to the Bill. 
and there were many others into which 
he would not enter. But if his suggestion 
were adopted, of dividing, in Committee, 
this Bill into two parts—one part relating 
to the machinery of the Bill, and the other 
to the substantial merits of the question of 
settlement—a report might be produced in 
afew days. It was for these reasons he 
would moye for a Select Committee. A 
discussion for two or three days, at the 
Niost, would enable them to form a mea- 
sure which would be more acceptable to 
the agricultural and other interests gene- 
rilly, than the measure which had been 
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proposed by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The hon, Gentleman concluded by moving 
for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee. 

Sr J. GRAHAM said, that he was 
sure that the House would condemn him, 
and he himself thought that he should be 
inexcusable, if he were led by the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman into a protracted de- 
bate on the question of the Poor Law, 
which would materially interfere with the 
important discussion they were now en- 
gaged in—namely, the debate on the Se- 
cond Reading of the Corn Bill. He was 
most anxious to come to a clear under- 
standing with respect to the law of re- 
moval. The speech of his right hon. 
Friend at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on that subject, appeared to him 
to be most clear and intelligible, notwith- 
standing the impression it seemed to have 
produced on the mindof the hon. Gentleman, 
If he understood the points raised by the 
hon. Gentleman, they were two, both aris- 
ing from a strange and forced construction 
put on two expressions which had fallen 
from his right hon. Friend. The first of 
these points was with regard to the law 
of settlement; and the second was that 
this measure was intended as an accom- 
paniment to the Corn Law. With respect 
to the first, he must state, that if it were 
his lot to open this Removal Bill to the 
House according to his apprehension of the 
subject, the speech made by his right 
hon. Friend, and which was alluded to by 
the hon. Member (Mr. Bankes), was the 
most accurate description which could be 
given of the objects of the Bill that was on 
the Table of the House. Under the eor- 
rection of the highest legal authorities of 
the House, he should state that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to deal with 
the law of removal without dealing with the 
law of settlement; because the law of re- 
moval was part and parcel of the law of 
settlement. It was on that account that 
his right hon. Friend stated his intention 
of dealing with the law of settlement. The 
principle of the measure, which it was in- 
tended to pass through the House, was, 
that after an industrial residence of five 
years, a man should be entitled, though 
chargeable, not to be removed. He thought 
that his right hon. Friend spoke from a 
memorandum still extant, which was a con- 
clusive proof that there was no inaceuracy 
in his description. With reference to the 
next objection, this measure was never in- 
tendedby Her Majesty’s Governmentas part 
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of a compact to give compensation to those 
who might be aggrieved by the Corn Laws, 
It was announced to the House as a mea- 
sure brought forward in connection with 
the landed interest, and it was a measure 
clearly conducive to the public good, and 
one which might stand by itself, perfectly 
independent of any other measure; and for 
his part, so far from regarding it as an 
accompanying measure, and a necessary 
adjunct, he, for one, was prepared to sup- 
port it at all times, without reference to the 
Corn Bill, and was prepared to vote for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and in support of 
the Bill now before the House, even 
though it should be the pleasure of the Le- 
gislature to reject this Bill, or any other 
Bill which might be considered as an ac- 
companiment. So far, with reference to 
the expressions referred to. The hon. 
Member had, he thought, declared that on 
the whole, he was favourable to this Bill, 
and wished to promote its progress; but he 
(Sir J. Graham) must say, that in all his 
experience he never heard of a more ex- 
traordinary Motion by one seeking to pro- 
mote the progress of a Bill, than propos- 
ing that it should, before its second read- 
ine, be referred to a Select Committee. 
He understood the hon. Member to move 
for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
law of removal and settlement.  [Mr. 
Baxkes: For the purpose of framing an- 
other Bill.] He now understood the hon. 
Member. [He had the Bill before him 
standing for a second reading on Monday 
next, and it contained most important pro- 
visions with reference to the law of re- 
moval, which, in the opinion of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dorsetshire 
were conducive to the well-being of the 
working classes. [Mr. Bankes: To some 
of them.] Those provisions would not be 
injurious to any party, and would be more 
particularly beneficial to the landed in- 
terest, which the hon. Gentleman repre- 
sented. This Bill stood for a second read- 
ing on Monday next; and instead of pro- 
moting its progress, and proposing that it 
should be read a second time without any 
opposition, and that the Bill should be com- 
mitted on a certain day, the hon. Gentle- 


man’s proposition was to give the go-by to 
this Bill, and to send the whole subject be- 
fore a Select Committee, taking his chance 


as to the result. Was there one 
proposition that he contended for, or any 
one objection that might not be raised 
after the second reading of the Bill? The 
House was almost unanimous in reading 


any 
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the Bill a second time, because to the prin. 
ciple of the Bill there was no objection. Jf 
there were no objection to the principle of 
the Bill, it might be read a second time oy 
Monday next, and stand for Committee on 
a future day: and on the Motion that the 
Speaker should leave the Chair for going 
into Committee, the whole question might 
be advantageously discussed. The first 
proposition of the hon. Member was to 
divide the Bill into two parts. He ob. 
jected to that, because the object of the 
Bill was to deal with the whole law of 
removal and to consolidate it. It deal 
with whole statutes, and parts of statutes, 
and would put the law of removal in a per. 
fect state. This proposition, as it now 
stood, was not a new proposition. In 
1844 he (Sir J. Graham) had the honow 
of proposing a similar proposition, but one 
which was coupled with another proposed 
alteration, which was, that parochial set- 
tlement should be broken down, and that 
union settlement should be substituted in 
its stead. That was objected to in the 
House; and he thought that, under the 
circumstances of the case, it would not be 
a fair proposition to give to industrial re. 
sidence the right of irremoveability, unless 
coupled with the condition that union settle. 
ment should be substituted for parochial 
settlement. He did not press the Motion. 
He still adhered to the opinion, consider- 
ing all the circumstances of the case, that 
the proposition now made, of clearly con- 
fining the principle of irremoveability to 
the heads of families, without conferring he- 
reditary settlement, was a fair proposition. 
Ile was quite sure that it would afford great 
relief to the rural districts of this country, 
and would throw an additional burden on 
the town districts. At the present moment, 
considering the large and extensive mea- 
sure now under discussion, he thought that 
the second reading of this measure should 
pass without any opposition; for, if this 
opportunity were lost, they would find great 
difficulties hereafter in arriving at such an 
arrangement, It was the opinion of the 
hon. Member that the House ought to eon 
sider whether irremoveability should be 
converted into settlement. He (Sir J. 
Graham) thought that, as the Bill now 
stood, there could not be a more equitable 
arrangement than that, which he had 
proposed; it would be open to the House 
to determine. The hon. Gentleman said 
that some difficulties would arise in try- 
ing to discover what constituted a rest 
denee of five years. [Mr. BANkEs : That 
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js, if a man who should have removed 
after five years should have no right to 
come back.] That had been answered. 
This law was intended to extend to 
Scotland and to Ireland, and the reci- 
procity would be highly advantageous 
to both. He (Sir J. Graham) was pre- 
pared to stand by the propositions in the 
Bill upon the Table; but whenever the 
House went into Committee upon it, it 
would be perfectly competent to the hon. 
Member to open the whole question of ir- 
removeability and settlement: he could 
then also argue that three years’ residence 
was preferable to five, and might consider 
how far by temporary absence the pauper 
had forfeited his right. So far from hesi- 
tating whether he should support the Poor 
Removal Bill, he had formed a most de- 
cided opinion that it was equitable and hu- 
mane, and that it would deserve the sane- 
tion of Parliament. Several of the altera- 
tions of the law were intended to be benefi- 
cent and kind to the poor. It had been most 
carefully prepared, with the assistance of 
the highest legal authorities, and he was 
quite satisfied that its machinery could not 
be much improved. The main question 


however was, whether the principle was 


worthy the adoption of the House; and the 
discussion of the details and the considera- 
tion whether they were susceptible of im- 
provement would come afterwards. He 
was quite convinced that the subject did 
not require the intervention of a Com- 
mittee. On those grounds he would oppose 
the Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. SPOONER would not enter, on the 
present occasion, into the merits of the 
question, but he pressed upon the House 
the necessity of an inquiry into this sub- 
ject, and of such an inquiry as could not 
be obtained in a Committee of the whole 
House. As to the statement of his right 
hon. Friend, that this measure had not 
been promised as an accompaniment to the 
Corn Bill, the argument of his right hon. 
Friend himself had proved that that state- 
ment was erroneous; for his right hon. 
Friend had contended that the recent mea- 
sures of the Government would prove so 
beneficial to the towns, that they would 
consent to the additional burden cast on 
them by the present measure. The lan- 
guage of the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had been clear 
and specifie—that, though this Bill was 
not intended actually as a compensation to 
the agricultural interest, that it should 
accompany and would mitigate the injury 
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of the Corn Bill. Ilis hon. Friend had 
never meant to say that the right hon. Ba- 
ronet intended to announce this measure as 
& measure giving an absolute settlement 
after five years’ residence. All his hon. 
Friend had said was, that the language of 
the right hon. Baronet, whether rightly or 
wrongly construed, had led to such impres- 
sion, and that the poor of England would 
now be grievously disappointed if the right 
of irremoveability conferred by this Bill were 
not changed to a positive settlement in the 
town of residence. There was no chance 
of a Committee on the Bill before Easter; 
so that the effect of acceding to the Mo- 
tion would be, in facet, to expedite the Bill, 
as it would come from the proposed Com- 
mittee in a shape less objectionable than it 
was at present. The House was not at all 
aware of the extent of the injury which the 
measure would inflict upon the large towns, 
if carried in its present form. If it was 
limited in its operation to the industrial 
poor, so that they alone would be benefited 
by it, it would be unobjectionable, or at 
least sound in principle; but it was not so 
confined in its operation, which would ex- 
tend to all the inhabitants of large towns—- 
those who flocked thither for shelter, and 
for the sake of facilities in carrying on 
their pursuits, often nefarious; for there 
was no definition of residence requisite to 
acquire the privileges conferred by the 
Bill, and the mere occupier of a room 
might avail himself of them. It might be 
said, that proper regulations could be 
framed to remedy these practical evils; 
but they could not be framed in a Com- 
mittee of the whole House; and the subject 
could only be effectively treated in a Se- 
lect Committee, which should investigate it 
carefully, and call before it persons practi- 
cally experienced in the operation of the 
settlement system. This was not, how- 
ever, merely a question between town and 
country—difficult as that was to adjust; 
it was not less a question concerning 
the welfare of the poor man. Take the 
case of a labourer going from one of the 
agricultural districts to a town during some 
temporary season either of agricultural de- 
pression or of manufacturing prosperity: 
and suppose such a man suddenly ineapa- 
citated from working through sickness, or 
from some cause deprived of employment, 
he would naturally be desirous of revisiting 
the neighbourhood where he had left 
friends who could sympathize with and 
assist him; yet he might not be able to 
procure the requisite funds for his remoyal, 
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and according to the proposed measure it 
really appeared the poor man could not, 
under such circumstances, even with his 
own consent, be removed at parochial ex- 
pense. Such were among the practical 
difficulties and differences of the measure, 
which could not be efficiently discussed 
and decided on in a Committee of the 
whole House. 

Sm R. PEEL: I rejoice to hear from 
my hon. Friend who spoke last, that he 
did not misunderstand the nature of the 
proposition I made to the House on the 
part of Her Majesty’s Government. My 
hon. Friend, from his long and intimate 
connection with a large town, is a good 
judge on the subject of the law of settle- 
ment, and he distinctly tells us that he 
had no doubt about it; what was meant 
was to give a right of irremoveability, but it 
was never meant to confer a right of set- 
tlement. How can any man who reads 
the expressions I employed have a doubt 
upon the point? I used the word ‘ irre- 
moveability’’ as applied to the man, his 
wife, and children; and no terms, as it 
seems to me, could more clearly express 
what was the intention of Government. 
But for the removal of all possibility of 


doubt, I remember [ was questioned as to 
whether it was intended by law to give, or 
not to give, a right of settlement; and my 
answer expressly was, ‘‘ irremoveability, 


but not settlement.’’ I did say that it was 
not to be looked upon as a measure of 
compensation; that it was proposed on its 
own account; that it was a positive good 
of itself; a benefit to the landed interest 
and a benefit to the poor: so that it had 
moral and social as well as other advan- 
tages. When I was asked whether we 
were attached to this measure as to the 
others, we said that we were, and that we 
considered ourselves pledged upon it. I 
said so then, and I now say that I feel 
under a positive obligation to do every thing 
I can in order to insure to the agricultural 
interest that advantage, and independently 
of that interest to insure to the poor that 
protection which | am of opinion they ought 
to have. At the same time, I cannot con- 
sent to let the discussion of the Pooy Re- 
moval Bill interfere with the decision of 
the House on the Corn Bill; but I say 
again, that I feel a positive obligation, by 
every exertion in my power, to ensure the 
passing of the Poor Remoyal Bill. My 
hon. Friend tells the House fairly that he 
did not misunderstand me; he entertains 
no doubt, but he seems to think that an in- 
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quiry before a Committee is necessary, in 
order to clear up doubtselsewhere. My hon, 
Friend who moved for the Committee is de. 
cidedly in favour of giving the right of set. 
tlement; but the seconder of his proposition 
is as decidedly opposed toit. The hon. Mover 
tells us that doubt exists in the country, 
and he proposes to solve that doubt by the 
appointment of a Select Committee, to take 
into consideration the laws relating to the 
settlement of the poor. I contend, that if 
you want to create doubts and to unsettle 
people’s minds, you will appoint this Com. 
mittee. On the other hand, if you take 
the usual course—if you debate the Bill on 
its second reading—if you next consider its 
details in a Committee, you will adopt the 
best way of removing any doubts that may 
exist. When my hon, Friend tells us that 
in large towns doubts exist, and that he 
wishes to remove them, I| should have 
thought that the last method he would 
have taken to remove them would have 
been to appoint a Select Committee. As 
to the Poor Removal Bill, I can give no 
stronger pledge than that I consider it 
part of the general arrangement of this 
great subject, and that I will do my best 
to secure to the Janded interest their equi- 
valent advantage; I trust, therefore, that 
the House will allow the measure to pro- 
ceed in the usual course, and after the se- 
cond reading we can consider what it is fit 
to do in the Committee. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN hoped, after what 
had been said by the right hon. Baronet, 
that his hon. Friend the Member for Dorset 
would withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. BANKES observed, that the course 
he would take on the present occasion 
would very much depend on the course 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers had re- 
solved to pursue with respect to the period 
at which this question was to be discussed. 
He should be glad if the Government would 
fix a day for the discussion. It had been 
stated by the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department, 
that the Bill having reference to this ques- 
tion stood for second reading on Monday 
next; but in the present state of public 
business, it was altogether out of the ques- 
tion to suppose, that it could indeed come 
on for discussion then. He begged leave 
to ask the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government to fix the day defi- 
nitely on which the discussion should take 
lace. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL observed, that the 
House must perceive that it was wholly out 
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of his power to comply with this request. 
How many days had already been ‘con- 
sumed by the Corn Law debate? It was 
impossible to predict with anything like 
accuracy the exact period during which a 
measure at present under discussion might 
occupy the attention of the House; and 
this being the fact, it was, of course, more 
dificult still to name a precise day on 
which to take up another subject. The 
Bill just now under discussion, and the Bill 
which had come down from the Lords for 
the better preservation of life and property 
in Ireland, were measures of such primary 
importance that all others must yield to 
them. But he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire, that nothing could be 
more remote from his intention than a de- 
sire to throw the slightest impediment in 
the way of the Poor Removal Bill. On 
the contrary, he would leave nothing un- 
done that was at all practicable to expedite 
the measure as much as possible, though 
it was quite true he could not consent to 
give it precedence over the two other mea- 
sures to which he had alluded. The Bill 
was marked down for a second reading on 
Monday next ; and if the House should ap- 
prove the principle of the measure by 


giving it the proposed reading, all the de- 
tails could be amply discussed in Commit- 
tee. He did not think it likely that the 
measure would have to encounter much op- 
position, as the feeling of the House ap- 
peared to be in its favour, 

Motion withdrawn. 


CUSTOMS AND CORN IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 

On the Order of the Day for renewing 
the Adjourned Debate on the Corn Impor- 
tation Bill having been read, 

Mr. FINCH said, the right hon. Gen- 
tlman the Member for Portsmouth (Mr. 
Baring) had the other night displayed an 
extraordinary degree of curiosity, and had 
proposed a long series of questions as to 
the principles, and policy, and probable 
measures of the protectionist party in the 
event of their becoming possessed of power. 
Now, it was hardly fair to put such ques- 
tions to a party so long as they remained 
opposition. But if the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government would 
give a correct account of the course he in- 
tended to pursue during the current Ses- 
sion, very likely the protectionist party 
would be prepared to describe their inten- 
tons. As to the principles of the party, 
they were the good old English principles 
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of protection, under which this country had 
so long flourished, and attained to a height 
of prosperity beyond that of any other 
country. As to the measures they might 
propose, he could venture to declare that 
if they should become invested with power, 
they would propose such measures as 
would be best fitted in their judgment to 
atford an adequate and equitable protec- 
tion to the agricultural, the manufacturing, 
the trading, and the colonial interests of 
the Empire. He hoped, after this expla- 
nation, that the thirst for information dis- 
played by the right hon. Gentleman would 
be somewhat allayed. With respect to 
the reference which had been made to the 
difference between the sliding-scale and the 
fixed duty, he thought that difference com- 
paratively insignificant in this point of 
view—that the sliding-scale, when the price 
of corn reached a certain height, fell to a 
nominal duty; and a fixed duty, when corn 
rose to that extent, must equally yield to 
the pressure of price. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had deprecated a ‘collision’’ be- 
tween the two Houses upon the measure; 
but what right had the Minister to pre- 
diet any such collision as the consequence 
of the rejection of the measure by the 
Upper House ? He had always understood 
that, in a constitutional point of view, the 
privileges of the Lords were as inviolate as 
those of the Commons—that the Upper 
House had its prerogatives in legislation, 
as well as the Lower—and that, if the 
Lords in their wisdom thought proper to 
reject a measure, the Commons had no 
right to impeach that exercise of the legis- 
lative power of the Lords. And if the 
Upper House should think the measure 
was calculated to do great mischief; that 
the country had been somewhat taken by 
surprise respecting it; that the public were 
acting under a temporary excitement about 
it; and that an interval of reflection should 
be allowed; and that on a matter of such 
magnitude the people should be appealed 
to—nothing could be more constitutional 
than such a course—nothing ought to be 
more popular—nothing, certainly could be 
more right or just. It would be perfeetly 
in accordance with the spirit of the Con- 
stitution to reject the measure; for it in- 
troduced more sweeping changes in the 
Constitution of the country than had ever 
yet been projected by any Administration, 
It would produce, in fact, a fivefold revo- 
lution. It would effect a social revolution; 
for, however a Settlement Bill of some 
sort might accompany the measure, it could 
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not be denied that the principle of a Poor 
Law was utterly at variance with the prin- 
ciples of free trade. This was apparent in 
the works of writers of the Malthus school, 
and of political economists generally. Then 
the measure would equally tend to a com- 
mercial revolution, especially in respect to 
our Colonies, protection of which had hi- 
therto been the chain that connected their 
interest and feeling with the mother coun- 
try, but which were now to be regarded as 
encumbrances, and of course prompted to 
consider with what other nation they might 
be better off. Nor was the measure less 
a financial revolution, as it would shift the 
burdens of the State in a most unjust 
manner. And further, the measure would 
produce a twofold political revolution. For 
upwards of a thousand years—from the 
days of the Saxons—the landed interest 
had been paramount in the political sys- 
tem; and it was now proposed to transfer 
the pre-eminence to the manufacturing and 
monied interests, and mainly to that young- 
est born among them, the interest of cot- 
ton. The measure would tend to aug- 


ment that democratic power which was 
daily giving more and more of a republican 
aspect and character to our monarchical 


Constitution. If the Upper House, then, 
perceiving these pernicious tendencies of 
the measure—perceiving that it must tend 
to produce discontent and dissension be- 
tween different interests in the Empire—to 
separate Ireland from England, and Bri- 
tain from her Colonies—if the Upper House, 
apprehensive of these evil effects of the 
measure, were to reject it, they would act 
in perfect accordance with their constitu- 
tional powers and privileges, and would 
leave to the nation itself the responsibility 
of a measure so serious. The right hon. 
Baronet had spoken also of a ‘ collision”’ 
between the agricultural and manufacturing 
interests in the event of the rejection of 
the measure. This, however, was only 
another of those feverish dreams in which 
the right hon. Baronet indulged. Why 
should the manufacturing interests feel at 
all incensed at the agriculturists for as- 
serting the prerogatives of Englishmen, 
and for exercising the inalienable right 
of self-defence? If the manufacturing 
or mercantile interest were to be in- 
jured or assailed, would they be tame 
and inactive? Which of the various 
classes in or out of the House would be 
averse to a dissolution? As to the Libe- 
ral Members of the House, they must be 
eager to present themselves for a renewal 
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of the trust reposed in them by their con. 
stituents. As to those who were in favour 
of annual or triennial elections, they must 
be wearied of so long a Parliament. As to 
the Anti-Corn-Law Members, they surely 
would be happy to realize all their predic. 
tions as to the numbers of seats they were 
prepared to carry. While, as to the pro- 
tectionist Members, they certainly were so 
far steeped in ignorance and delusion that 
they would be willing to venture on the 
contest, and to appeal to the country. He 
thought that the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had a far greater 
responsibility upon his shoulders than ever 
rested upon the shoulders of any Minister; 
but if he consulted his own interest, he 
would desire to devolve some portion of 
that responsibility upon the people. At 
what number should he rate the landown. 
ers of England and Wales? Some would 
say some hundred aristocrats, and some 
thousand country gentlemen. He rated 
them at two hundred thousand. He be. 
lieved that the tenant-farmers of Great 
Britain had been estimated at one hundred 
thousand ; but with their families he 
thought he might state their number to be 
upwards of a million of souls. One third 
at least of the population of this country 
depended upon agriculture ; and if they 
went to the sister country, it would be 
found that three-fourths of that popula- 
tion likewise depended agriculture. He 
thought that if the result of the right hon. 
Baronet’s measure was only to diminish 
the capital invested in land 20s. per cent, 
it would be the destruction of the landed 
interest. He did say, therefore, under all 
the circumstances, and considering the im- 
mense value of the interest which was in 
jeopardy by this measure, that the right 
hon. Baronet would have consulted his own 
interest, and relieved himself of great re- 
sponsibility, if he had put that responsibility 
upon the nation at large. He was ready 
to admit that the right hon. Gentleman 
had at various times concocted measures 
fraught with great public good. He might 
refer to the reformation of our Criminal 
Code ; but when he entered the Bullion 
Committee, he entered with one opinion, and 
left with another. With respect to the 
Corn Laws and free trade, it was wel 
known that for many years the right hon. 
Gentleman had defended protection, and sup- 
ported the Corn Laws ; but the right hon. 
Gentleman was now of a different opinion 
than that he entertained five years ago. If 
the right hon. Baronet was invariably right 
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then, he must be invariably wrong now. 
There was no doubt that he was a person 
of very extraordinary talents and transcen- 
dent eloquence ; but still he was a mortal 
like every other man, and, therefore, sub- 
ject to human vicissitudes. He thought 
that orators, no more than authors, were 
the best judges of their own performances. 
Milton, it was known, preferred ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained” to “Paradise Lost.” He be- 
lieved that upon a calm review of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s former speeches, which 
were public property, upon the subject of 
the Corn Laws, they would be found to 
contain much greater wisdom and foresight 
than those now delivered with free-trade 
enthusiasm within the walls of that ILouse. 
The noble Lord the Member for London 
had agreed to the introduction of this mea- 
sure, although he before admitted that it 
would create distress among those con- 
nected with the landed interest. What 
would the manufacturers of the country 
think when, in assisting in the passing of 
measures, they incurred the risk of involv- 
ing the manufacturing interest ? This re- 
mark would apply equally to the agricultu- 
nists. He did think that the Gentlemen 
constituting the protectionist party were 
not to be accused of unjustifiable appre- 
hension if they entertained fears as to the 
result of the Bill before the House. He 
found by the Returns that had been made 
to the House, that for three years, from 
1842 to 1845, the total quantity of corn 
imported was 3,400,000 quarters ; but 
supposing the quantity imported during that 
period to have been 9,000,000, he should 
have no hesitation in saying, that the 
greatest distress would have been brought 
upon the country. He thought that as 
the present measure was calculated to 
lower prices in a great degree, so it would 
operate to the great discouragement of the 
British agriculturist. It would throw 
great quantities of land out of employment, 
and would render it impossible almost for 
the Government to raise the taxes : it would 
also peril the existence of the Government, 
and even the Constitution itself. It was 
detrimental and injurious both to the agri- 
culturists and the manufacturers of the 
country. He thought it was sufticiently 
evident from what had oceurred, that the 
agricultural party ought not to be charged 
with bigotry and ignorance. He begged 
hon. Gentlemen to recollect, that for 
twenty years the Administration was com- 
posed of parties, all advocating the princi- 
ple of protection. Now, he did not believe 
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it would be said that the country had been 
under the direction of bigots for twenty 
years. Ifthe Anti-Corn-Law League were 
to direct their shafts against successive 
Administrations, the late Earl Grey and 
Mr. Canning being Members of them, 
the League would be regarded much as 
the Lilliputians were, when they dis- 
charged their arrows against Gulliver. 
That body was so absurd as almost to turn 
the deepest tragedy into the broadest 
farce. Upon looking abroad, it would be 
found that the principle of protection was 
maintained by the Ministers of Russia, the 
Ministers of Prussia, the Ministers of most 
of the minor States of Germany, the Mi- 
nisters and Parliament of Holland, the Mi- 
nisters and Parliament of Belgium, the 
Ministers and Parliament of France, and 
most of the distinguished statesmen and 
Congress of America. Nor could it be af- 
firmed that the principle of protection had 
impeded the progress of national improve- 
ment. The Anti-Corn-Law Leaguers had 
proved themselves shallow reasoners. Let 
the agricultural Members drink deep of 
the Pierian spring, remembering that— 
“Shallow drinks intoxicate the brain— 
But drinking deep will sober us again.” 

Iie supposed his arguments had been so 
convincing that they had driven the enemy 
entirely out of the field, and dismounted 
all their brass guns. [The benches of the 
hon. Member’s opponents were empty. | 
He was glad to see that one hon. Gentle- 
man, who had for some time maintained 
his post, finding the fire too hot for him, 
had at length put himself under the flag 
of protection. After this, he should not 
be at all surprised at gaining the day in 
the end. He thought that every country 
ought to have a system of political eco- 
nomy of its own. The system adopted in 
Persia might not be adapted to China, 
and that adapted for Holland might not be 
suitable for France. It was in consequence 
of a misunderstanding upon this head, that 
there had been such egregious mistakes 
among the free traders upon the subject of 
taxation. A hope was expressed in a free- 
trade article in the Westminster Review, 
that the entire abolition of the Excise would 
be the next step of Sir R. Peel’s financial 
reforms. Thus it was easy to see that the 
next agitation would be for the abolition of 
the Excise. Ile would venture to prediet 
that if, in some future Session of Parlia- 
ment, this Corn Law should unfortunately 
pass, the next subject of agitation would 
be for financial reform, for the abolition 
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of the Excise, and no inconsiderable part 
of the Customs. He did not despair, how- 
ever, of seeing the right hon. Baronet 
taking shelter at some future period in the 
ranks of the protectionists, and calling upon 
them to aid him in his Budget. He should 
proceed with his observations, notwith- 
standing the way in which the House of 
Commons treated this great question. He 
knew there was a desire to extinguish 
the debate. Hon. Members talked as if 
this question were finished—as if the sub- 
ject were exhausted, and no longer worthy 
the attention of the House. This he 
thought was most discreditable to the 
House and to the country, and he was re- 
solved he would let the country see the 
way in which the House treated this great 
question. The interests of agriculture were 
at stake—the interests of a body the most 
loyal and constitutional—who had ever 
been the warmest friends of the Altar and 
the Throne; and yet there was not a sin- 
gle Member of the Opposition party in the 
House. They would not pay the agricul- 
tural interest the compliment of attending 
to the debate they wished extinguished. 
But he could tell them the measure would 
not pass a day the sooner for that. The 
agriculturists had laid down their course— 
they would pursue it steadily and perse- 
veringly, and it would make no difference 
to them whatever. If they considered that 
it would be for the advantage of agricul- 
ture and of the country that this measure 
should be still farther delayed, there were 
many Members on this side of the House 
who, even if there were nobody present 
but themselves, would speak for hours to- 
gether, rather than that such a miserable 
manceuvre should succeed; therefore he 
should continue. Another point on which 
the free traders displayed almost infantine 
simplicity was, that this measure would 
lead to universal peace. Now, any one 
acquainted with history, howeyer he might 
admire the amiability of these people, must 
pity their ignorance. He asked if there 
ever was a period in the history of the 
world which held out a hope that war 
might be extinguished by free trade? In 
all the wars of the last two hundred years, 
from those of Louis XLTV. down to Bona- 
parte, it was impossible to put the finger 
on one of them which they could suppose 
might have been prevented or extinguished 
by measures of free trade. It might be 
true that the little cloud in the West 
might now be in course of being dispelled, 
for America knew that she would eventu- 
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ally obtain the lion’s share of Oregon; and 
on this subject he must say, that the tone 
of our Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
other House lately was what a poet called 
‘‘a quaver of consternation.’’ So mean. 
spirited a speech he had never before lis. 
tened to. England might now be said to 
be on her knees before America. But, how. 
ever, as England and France might now be 
said to be united, and our finances were in 
as flourishing a condition as they possibly 
could be, considering that the Minister Was 
dispersing them with so lavish a hand, the 
probability was, that America would remain 
at peace with us for the present; but, so 
soon as insurrection arose, or our finances 
were troubled, or we went to war with 
France, then America would revive her 
pretensions, and commercial and free-trade 
considerations would have as little weight 
with her as they ever had in any other 
country. And, seeing the evil effects of 
free trade, what was there on the other 
side? A system of protection, under which 
he believed the nation would rise to a de- 
gree of prosperity such as he had never 
before witnessed. He said the system of 
protection had never been fairly carried 
out. It ought to begin, as the basis of all 
protection, by protecting the poor. He 
would have a rate of wages established 
for the agricultural poor. When corn was 
from 47s. to 50s. a quarter, the labourer 
should have 10s. a week; from 50s. to 5ds., 
lls. per week; from 55s. to 60s., 12s. per 
week; in fact, he would have a sliding. 
scale for the labourers, varying from 10s. 
to 12s. per week, and let the condition of 
protection to profits be protection to the 
labourer. In going into the manufacturing 
districts, it would not be possible, perhaps, 
to interfere with the rate of wages, but they 
might interfere with the hours of labour. 
The hon. Member for Oldham and others 
were altogether inconsistent in advocating 
free trade along with an interference with 
the hours of labour; but such an inter- 
ference would be quite in unison with the 
system of protection. He would protect 
manufacturers both at home and in the 
Colonies; and, as the price of that protec- 
tion, he would have the poor provided for. 
Children of a tender age should not be 
allowed to work at all; children of a more 
mature age should not be overworked; 
while grown men should not be required to 
work beyond a certain time; in fact, he 
would take care that under the name of 
freedom they should not have a real and 
bond fide slavery. Then he would have 
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another kind of protection—a protection 
against sudden and unforeseen calamities; 
such as the introduction of new machinery, 
or war. In all cases of new machinery he 
thought the State ought to interfere. The 
public enjoyed the benefit of the change ; 
therefore let the public pay the cost. Then 
with regard to war: there ought to be 
taxation imposed to go to the relief of the 
poor who suffered by it. That, then, would 
be the base of his system of protection. 
The next thing would be to carry on under 
this system a course of national improve- 
The resources of this country were 
altogether incalculable. Mr. M‘Culloch 
estimated that the produce of the soil might 


| be doubled; he thought that was an over 


estimate; but he did think that one-third 


} might be added to the produce of the soil. 


If that were so, the result would be, that 


| the soil of this country would maintain forty 
' nillions of inhabitants. Then, with regard 
to the Colonies, he might mention that 
| Upper Canada possessed some of the finest 


corn-growing soil in the world. Three 
nillions of quarters might be expected 


| gradually to come from that Colony, which 


would support four millions more in this 
country. Then, from the various soils and 
climates from different Colonies, we could 
have sugar, tobacco, coffee, almost every 
thing we wanted except tea. Colonial pro- 
duce would have a monopoly in England, 
and English produce would have a mono- 
poly in the Colonies; and this country 


| would become the strongest, the most po- 
| pulous, and the most united Empire in the 


world ; and being always prepared for war, 
she would be always able to command 
peace. Now, reverse the picture, and what 
were they doing? They were souring the 
minds of that portion of the community 
which had hitherto been most disposed to 
whold the Altar and the Throne; they were 
spreading the spirit of insurrection in Ire- 
hud; they were alienating the affections 
of the Colonies. Let them not suppose 
that these were the gloomy forebodings of 
adiscontented country Gentleman. There 
Were three parties in the country ; all of 
them shrewd, wise, and intelligent, and all 
of them bent on supporting this measure ; 
tot because it was a good measure, but 
because, being a bad measure, it would the 
wore readily further their own ends. There 
was the Liberal party, who were anxious to 
ave a more democratic spirit infused into 
the institutions of this country; and they 
‘upported the measure because in the dis- 
tontent and dissatisfaction they foresaw it 
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would occasion, they looked forward to 
great organic changes in their favour. 
Then, there was the party opposed to the 
Church Establishment in this country. 
They supported the measure for the same 
reason; and because they knew, as it had 
been lately proved by a nobleman, demo- 
eracy and an Established Church could 
not exist. Then, there was the party of 
the Repealers, who supported this question 
because they believed it was calculated to 
lead to discontent and disaffection both in 
England and Ireland ; and in that discon- 
tented state of the country they hoped to 
be able to carry Repeal. For these reasons 
he objected to the Bill. The more he 
reflected on it, the more he thought it was 
the most pernicious measure that ever was 
presented to the British Parliament. He 
could not conceive how a Minister, with 
the smallest reputation for sagacity and 
foresight, could propose this measure. He 
trusted that the protectionists would per- 
severe in their opposition. They did not 
despair; on the contrary, their hearts beat 
high with hope. He trusted that the pro- 
tectionists out of the House would use 
tenfold exertions for the defeat of this 
measure. It was their duty to rally round 
the flag of protection ; and to place it in 
the breach. Ifthe agriculturists triumphed, 
it would be a national triumph ; and if they 
failed, they would fail as honest men ought, 
in the path of duty and of honour. 

Lorp RENDLESHAM said, opposed as 
he was to this measure, he was still more 
opposed to the way in which the right hon. 
Baronet had forced on the measure without 
making an appeal to thecountry. Such a ra- 
dical change as this could only be sanctioned 
by a dissolution of the House; and, after 
the admission of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for London, the other night, that if he 
had accepted office, though he should have 
obtained the support of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet, he still could not have carried this 
measure, constituted as the House was— 
after that admission, he thought the coun- 
try had a right to say that, notwithstand- 
ing the majority of 97, this measure would 
be passed contrary to the opinion of the 
constituencies, that the question was de- 
cided, not upon its merits or its demerits, 
but because some 100 men thought that 
nobody could govern this country except 
the right hon. Baronet, and because some 
other 101 men changed their minds along 
with the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don, who saw no other chance of regaining 
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total repeal of the Corn Laws. It would 
of course be folly to say that a man ought 
never to change his opinions ; but when a 
public man did change, he thought the 
country had a right to have a clearly de- 
tailed account of the manner in which the 
change had been brought about. Te de- 
cidedly thought that the country had a right 
to expect that the question put by the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn should be an- 
swered, namely, what the right hon. Baronet 
expected would be the average price of corn 
under his new Bill. And, besides this, he 
thought the country had a right not only 
to hear the reasons which had induced hon. 
Gentlemen to change their opinions, but 
also to hear all those able and forcible 
arguments which they used only a short 
time ago now refuted by them. The noble 
Lord read a letter, written by Mr. Huskis- 
son to his constituents in 1814, in which 
he advocated the Corn Laws as a means 
of always maintaining a supply of food in 
the country ; and, like Mr. Huskisson, he 
declared that he did not care how cheap 
corn was provided the cheapness arose from 
an abundance of the home supply. He 
could assure the House that if he had an 
opinion that the measure now before the 
House would only affect the landlord, he 
should feel better satisfied, but by its oper- 
ation the poor would suffer. Of that he 
was quite certain. Much had been said 
both within and without the walls of that 
House upon the amount of wages paid to 
the agricultural labourer. Fluctuations 
happened in all counties as a matter of 
course; but he knew the price paid to 
working men in the county from which he 
came (Suffolk) and he could quote them. 
In that county, the price of labour was 
regulated by the price of corn. When, in 
1840, he inherited the estates he now held 
in Suffolk, the price of flour being 3s. 
per stone, the wages of the labourers were 
12s. per week; and when the price of flour 
fell to 2s. 6d. per stone, the wages fell to 
lls. When corn declined further, the rate 
of remuneration to the labourer fell to 8s. 
per week. It would also be seen that the 
lower the price of corn, the smaller would 
be the surplus of wages left for the la- 
bourer after purchasing the necessaries of 
life. The higher the price of corn, the 
more labourers would be employed on a 
farm. Now, it was quite evident, that if 
the present measure passed, much of the 
light lands of this kingdom must inevitably 
go out of cultivation. Certainly this would 
he the case in Suffolk. On this very point 
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he had taken the opinion of a practical 
farmer in his district, who had told him 
that when he took the farms he held, 
forty years ago, the price of corn was 
higher, and he had been able to bring a 
larger average of light land into cultivation, 
Since good prices had declined, the land had 
not of itself paid for tillage. The cultivation 
of this land, had, however, answered his 
purpose, inasmuch as it had enabled hin 
to employ a large number of labourers, men, 
women, and children, who would other. 
wise have been paupers. The firm opinion 
of that farmer, however, was this—that if 
the present measure became the law of th 
country, this breadth of light land must bk 
thrown out of culture entirely, and that he 
should not be able to employ one-half the 
labourers he had done. The hon. Member 
for Stockport had made the observatin 
that the opinion of the tenant-farmers, i 
taken, would be found in favour of the 
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propositions of Her Majesty’s Government; 
but he could refer the hon. Gentleman tp { 
a meeting of tenant-farmers, where thf 4 
whole body had said, that in order to secue et 
the proper representation of their own opi 1 
ions in the House, they would, at the nerf h 
election, place one of themselves in th b 
position of a candidate for their suffrages Bm 
Mr. FELLOWES wished to prove wi as 
the people of this country, there still af ta 
isted a large proportion of that once una f re 
imous and united Conservative body, of 4 
verned by political principle, and ready wi go 
watch with care and assiduity over thi he 
interests of those whose prosperity, anf pan 
indeed, he might say, existence, was mainh [i hay 
dependent upon that law which gave prote. Bu 
tion to native industry. When he last reeeit the 
ed the votes of the constituency he had th exis 
honour to represent, he was returned uf Wer 
the underetanding that he was faithful ji ever 
the system of protection. He held thei pory 
opinion then, that on protection to native shou 
industry depended the prosperity of th med 
nation. His opinions were still unchangegmy & t 
nor should he ever change them.. Had bi likel 
opinions altered, he should have though {i perm 
it his duty to have resigned his chargeinll Baro 
the hands of those who entrusted him wil ™ In 
their votes. To have retained his positiagi® Past. 
with a change of opinion, would have bet of J 
highly dishonourable, and he should har the ] 
deserved much reprehension. He had obfm ‘ound 
served that the hon. Member for Hull hifi What 
a few days since, made allusion to a 8 land, 
delivered by another hon. Member, wp purch; 
the auspices under which that gigatl™ py 
Sure 


work the Bedford Level had been 
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structed. He should have replied to the 
observations of the hon. Member for Hull, 
had he had the good fortune to catch the 
eye of the Speaker; and he was rather 
surprised that no other Member had risen 
to do that which he intended to do. Though 
the fact had been denied, yet the great 
work to which the hon. Member had alluded, 
had been constructed during the period of 
protection. Further than deny the infer- 
ence drawn that the Bedford Level had 
been constructed at a period when protec- 
tio had not existed in the country, he 
would not refer to ancient dates, but con- 
fine himself to a period of thirty years; and 
he could assure the right hon. Baronet, 
within that period, land, which had only 
grown reeds and rushes, now grew corn; 
land, which a few years since, had grown 
three quarters of wheat oniy, now, under 
protection, grew six or seven quarters. If 
this protective law were removed, the land 
in the district to which he had referred, 
from the expense of draining, must inevit- 
ably be thrown out of cultivation. In 1842, 
the right hon. Baronet had brought in his 
measures for the reduction of duties, and 
he had said the prices of corn would range 
between 48s. and 54s. per quarter: gene- 
nerally, prices would be steady. He would 
ask the right hon. Baronet if the expecta- 
tations on this steadiness of price had been 
realized. He believed corn had risen above 
54s. In the course of last year corn had 
gone down to 45s. The ery of famine had 
heenraised by the Members of the League, 
and prices had reached 58s, All this had 
happened under this law of protection. 
But the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government had said, that as a famine 
existed in Ireland, the measures proposed 
were highly necessary. Was not, how- 
ever, the failure of the potato crop a tem- 
pory difficulty, and that being the case, 
should not that be met by a temporary re- 
medy? Why, under the circumstance of 
4 temporary difficulty, should a measure 
likely t2 create almost a revolution, be 
permanently introduced? The right hon. 
Baronet had said that a famine would rage 
Ireland before the month of May were 
past. He did not despair that the month 
of July would go over the country before 
the long apprehended famine would be 
found desolating the sister kingdom. Of 
what use would it be to send corn to Ire- 
land, when the people had no money to 
purchase provisions? He protested most 
Sneerely against. bringing forward a mea- 
‘ure of this character for the purpose of 
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relieving a temporary circumstance. The 
measure, however unnecessary, was stated 
as likely to pass, and that being the ease, 
he wished to know, if corn under its opera- 
tion would range high or low. The Go- 
vernment had means of obtaining informa- 
tion not possessed by private Members of 
that House, and, therefore, the Gentlemen 
who occupied the Treasury benches could 
surely tell the country whether the price 
of corn would be down to 40s. or up to 60s. 
The Vice President of the Board of Trade 
had stated the prices of grain in this coun- 
try would not decline to a low figure, and 
that foreign corn would rise, and also that 
the operation of the change would not in- 
jure the owners of tithe. If corn was not 
to be lower, of what use would be the 
change, and what reason existed for the 
measure? He, however, was fully of opin- 
ion that the operation of the law would 
create considerable alteration; and the 
effect would be, that the price of corn 
would be brought down to 40s.; and also 
that wide fluctuations in price would be the 
consequence. Who could benefit by fluc- 
tuations? Would it not be preferable if 
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prices were to range between 40s. and 60s. 
that an average should be struck of 50s., 
and the price kept up to that point? In 
opposition to the opinion that corn would 
rise or maintain present prices, he might 
quote the effect to be produced on silk. 
The new law was to reduce prices in the 
article. Why should the effect prove con- 
trary when the operation of the new law 
was applied to grain? Besides, it could 
be shown that previous to 1842, the price 
of 6Us. per quarter was thought a remu- 
nerating figure for corn. In 1842, the 
right hon. Baronet reduced the law of pro- 
tection on various articles, and the price of 
corn went down. If, then, the price of corn 
fell by the change of protective laws on other 
articles, would it not fall when the laws 
affecting grain were altered? He thought 
no doubt could exist on the point. The 
members of the Anti-Corn-Law League 
said, that under the circumstances of a 
change, it would be the duty of agricul- 
turists to render the land more productive. 
The advice might be good, could it be 
followed ; but the tillers of soil could not 
inerease production by the use of machi- 
nery, and the over application of manure 
would create straw merely, and not ears of 
wheat. He did not despair but that, in 
the course of years, the agriculturists them- 
selves would be able to reduce the price of 
corn, but they required time; and until that 
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time were given them, though the large 
farmer and capitalist might stand up man- 
fully against the measure, the small farmer 
would be ruined, and the labourer starved. 
The hon. Member for Portsmouth had 
asked, if the agriculturists threw out the 
intended measure, were they prepared with 
another? In answer to that, he would say, 
that the agricultural body were content to 
remain where they stood. The hon. Member 
also asked, if the agriculturists were pre- 
pared to take the responsibility of defeating 
the measure ? He was quite ready to take 
the responsibility of the rejection of the 
measure if this happened; and if any con- 
fusion were created in the country, let the 
Government take the responsibility on 
themselves, for on them would it naturally 
fall. Hewas quite ready to give the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment credit for the motives which had in- 
fluenced him; but did he think that by 
throwing the country into a state of alarm, 
any good would be produced ? Would good 
result by setting one constituency against 
another constituency, or the manufacturing 
against the agricultural interest? He 
feared it would be seen that when men ut- 
tered sentiments one day which they repu- 
diated the next, it would be found that the 
agricultural body would be betrayed into 
the hands of their opponents. The right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment might say he looked to posterity for 
his reward; and the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment might answer all inquiries after his 
former opinions, by replying, he had chang- 
ed his mind. This might satisfy those right 
hon. Gentlemen, but it would not satisfy 
the country. If an appeal to the country 
took place—the answer to that appeal 
would be this—that the Government must 
be conducted on principle, and that the 
people themselves would rather, if such 
changes were made as _ now proposed, pre- 
fer to receive them at the hands of the 
noble Lord the Member for London, than 
from those men who had deceived them. 
Before many months passed he believed 
the people of this nation would have an 
opportunity of exercising the elective 
franchise, when it would be proved that 
the constituencies preferred a Radical 
Government, kept in check by a strong 
Conservative body, rather than continue to 
support the right hon. Baronet and his 
friends. For himself, he did not expect 
good measures to emanate from the present 
Gorernment. He should greatly distrust 
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any measure proposed by the Treasury 
bench; and it would be seen that the 
people were willing to dispense with their 
services. 

Mr. FULLER had received a short 
letter which he would read to the House, 
from a person living at Anglesey :— 

“ With regard to corn the matter is very ser. 

ous, and the dismay very general, without any one 
being able to see any cause whatever for sucha 
sweeping change. ‘Trusting to a Protection Mi. 
nister, a vast number of our best farmers have 
sunk all their capital in draining, but now there is 
a complete check to it. For twenty men you say 
draining this time last year, you will not now see 
two. It must be recollected, that in our country 
all draining and other improvements are done by 
the tenant; so you may imagine what a stop has 
been put to the progress of improvement. As to 
famine, there never was such humbug! No living 
man ever saw so much corn in Anglesey at this 
season as there is now; and two vessels laden with 
potatoes arrived at Carnarvon this week from Ir. 
land. Pray tell Sir James Graham this.” 
He could only say for himself, that if the 
proposed measure passed, this country 
would be reduced to the condition of Ire- 
land, where no protection existed either for 
life or property. 

Mr. P. BORTHWICK: Knowing the 
congregated intelligence arrayed on the 
other side of the House, he was glad to 
perceive the hon. Member for Lambeth in 
his place, who, he thought, was almost 
the only Member who had stood firmly to 
his guns. [‘ No, no!’’] He had no sus 
picion that the hon. Member for Lambeth 
had run from his guns. He had held the 
opinion, that the hon. Gentleman was one 
to whom might be applied the words o 
the poet— 


“ Among the faithless, faithful only he.” 


But he (Mr. Borthwick) was glad to find 
the Member for Lambeth in his place, be 
cause when the hon. Member had, ona 
previous night, given some statistical de- 
tails to the House, he (Mr. Borthwick) had 
intended to reply to them, though not able 
to do so because he had not caught the 
eye of the Speaker. THe would now, how. 
ever, endeavour to answer the statement d 
the hon. Member for Lambeth. The hon 
Member, referring to several years of the 
last century, had endeavoured to show 4 
remarkable equality of prices in these 
years, and he had said that the effect of a 
tree trade in corn would be to remove 4 
fluctuation in prices. [‘* No, no!” ] He 
certainly had so understood the hon. Men- 
ber. Here were the words spoken by the 
hon. Member for Lambeth, which he had 
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taken from the usual sources of intelli- 
gence :— 

“ But the period to which he more particularly 
referred was from 1787 to 1792. The price of 
corn during these years was 42s. 8d., 37s., 36s., 
445., 45s., and 548.; the lowest price being 41s., 
$4s., 36s., 42s., and 47s.; and the greatest differ- 
ence between the highest and lowest prices was 
4s., and of the lowest 2s. 5d. Now, he defied any- 
body to show, in any five years, under a restrictive 
trade, that the variation was so small as that.” 
The object of the hon. Member was, to 
show that less fluctuation of price took 
place under free trade than under protec- 
tion. He did not know from what source 
the hon. Gentleman had obtained his infor- 
mation ; but he had appeared resolved that 
these last years should be considered those 
of free trade, But in those years free 
trade neither theoretically nor practically 
existed. But, from the year 1787 to the 
year 1792, the following were the amounts 
of the bounties paid upon corn exported, 
and the Customs’ duties received upon corn 
imported :— 


Duties paid upon 
corn imported. 


a) Bounties paid upon 
ears. 
| corn exported. | 





| £. - « | ee ual 2 
14387 5 | 5,061 12 2 
1788 | ae 5,344 3 4 
1789 | 7 
1790 | 2 856 3 
1791 | 0 27,5 0 
1792 | B9,54¢ 0 
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| 
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During these years, then, the quantities of 
wheat exported and imported varied from 


Orr 


47,000 to 357,000 quarters. Now, the 
hon. Gentleman, with that philosophy which 
was so abundant on the other side of the 
House, had deliberately told them that 
there had been practical free trade from 
1787 to 1792, and yet neither was there 
theoretical nor practical free trade during 
that period ; for he (Mr. Borthwick) had 
shown that there was both an import and 
an export duty, besides a bounty on ex- 
ports. He said this, he could assure the 
hon. Gentleman, with every feeling of re- 
spect for him, because he knew that there 
were few Members of that House to whom 
the country was more indebted for infor- 
mation on subjects of this sort; but he 
certainly had thought he had meant to 
quote the five years which followed those to 
Which he had referred; and if he had done 
%0, he would have been much more able to 
have shown the effects of practical free 
trade in this country ; for in 1797, and the 
five following years inclusive, they had an 
absolute free trade in corn; and further 
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than this, they had a bounty paid on corn 
imported; a thing, he believed, unexam. 
pled till then in the commercial history of 
this country. He would now quote from 
M‘Pherson’s ‘‘ Annals of Commerce.”’ 
That writer observes :— 

“Tt was found necessary to hold out greater 
encouragement for the importation of corn and 
other articles of provision, than merely exempting 
them from duty, as by the Act passed in the be- 
ginning of this Session. Therefore, the following 
bounties were granted on wheat, wheat flour, In- 
dian corn, Indian meal, and rye, imported either 
in British vessels or in vessels belonging to any 
friendly State, viz.:— 

For every quarter of wheat weighing 

LAG TDA. BVOIFANPOIM .06cccs0scsoscerseees 
For every quarter of wheat weighing 

424 |bs. avoirdupois 
For every ewt. of wheat flour ... ae 
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£1 0 0 


016 0 
6 0 
That is, when imported from any part of Europe 
south of Cape Finisterre, the Mediteranean, Africa, 
the British Colonies in America, the United States, 
till 400,000 quarters should be imported from 
Europe or Africa, and 500,000 quarters from 
America. 
For every quarter of wheat weighing 

MAQTIBS asians son ccnsieectincnascisenbvsasies £015 0 
Fer every quarter of wheat weighing 

PRO. 4s.ccepis Geiprrsdaccssnis 012 0 
For every ewt. of flour 0 4 6 
from any part of Europe north of Cape Finisterre, 
not being His Majesty’s dominions, till the quan- 
tity should be 500,000 quarters ; and— 
For every quarter of wheat weighing 

MRMINY: ssusieidoseie bis accent cioaseseuinckcaldee eae 
For every quarter of wheat weighing 

MRE TIOS decoy scndissokssindsscdedatabervess UO Ue 
For every ewt. of flour 03 0 
imported after the above quantities should be com- 
pleted. Then— 
For every quarter of Indian corn 
For every ewt. of Indian meal 
until the quantity amounted to 500,000 quarters. 
For every quarter of Indian corn 3 0 
For very ewt. of Indian meal @ 18 
when the above quantities were completed. 
For every quarter of rye, 10d., until the quantity 
amounted to 100,000 quarters; after which, 6d.” 
He merely read this to show that the state 
of the law at the time he was about to 
supply him with, was singularly favourable 
to his theory; and when the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) told them that when 
once the people of this country had tasted 
the sweets of a free trade in corn, they 
would not easily be induced by any power 
to return to restriction, he begged to ob- 
serve that, in the five years to which he 
had referred, and to which he had presumed 
the hon. Member for Lambeth had intended 
to refer, this country had an abundant 
taste of free trade, and that with the addi- 
tion of a bounty on corn imported into it. 
In the year 1797 the average price of 
wheat in England and Wales, was 17s. 1d. 
(7s. being the amount of the variation of 
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price during the five years of restriction, 
be it remembered) ; in 1798 the price was 
only 50s. 3d.; in 1799 it was 67s. 6d. ; 
whilst in 1800 it was 113s. 7d. ; and in 
1801, 118s. 5d. During this time, indeed, 
there was practically no Corn Law. They 


might tell him that these were years of 


scarcity. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’?] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen cried ‘‘ Hear, hear ;’’ but was not 
their system of free trade intended to save 
this country from years of scarcity? They 
might tell him that these years formed a 
period of war and disturbance ; but what 
said the hon. Member for Clitheroe the 
other night? ‘‘ Never,’’ said the hon. 
Gentleman, “talk to me of war. During 
the last war, you had corn from France, 
and cotton from America, when in open 
hostility with those countries ; and, pass 
but this measure of free trade, and go to 
war with France and America, or not, as 
you please—trust no more to your wooden 
walls, but to your steam and your scientific 
improvements, and, like true philosophers, 
place confidence in your free trade, and 
depend upon it free trade will be your 
panacea for all the evils that may befal 
you.” He had shown, then, the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, he hoped, that so 
far from the years he had taken proving 
his argument, they proved that the hon. 
Gentleman and those sitting round him were 
advocating laws the etiect of which they said 
yas to secure cheap prices. To turn now for 
a moment to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government. Mr. 
Canning once said in that Touse—and 
never did any sarcasm contain a greater 
truth—* that nothing in it was so deceit- 
ful as figures, unless it were facts.’’ But 
if Mr. Canning were there now, he would 
have seen something more subtle than 
figures, more deceitful than facts, viz., the 
public principles on which public men pro- 
posed to conduct the Government of the 
country. He (Mr. Borthwick) said so, be- 
cause he believed it, and because he thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
with him—and particularly if he could 
show it on the authority of the right hon. 
Gentleman himself—that he (Sir R. Peel) 
drew diametrically opposite conclusionsfrom 
the same facts. When the right hon. Gen- 
tleman addressed his constituents at Tam- 
worth in 1841—and he (Mr. Borthwick) 
referred to this to show the dexterous inge- 
nuity by which he (Sir Robert Peel) could, 
at different times, draw opposite conclusions 
from the same facts—in 184], at Tam- 
worth, when asked his opiinon upon the 


‘ 
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Corn Laws, the right hon. Gentleman re. 
ferred to Mr. M‘Culloch, and quoted from 
his work on the subject :— 

“ The price of wheat in England at an average 

of the ten years ending with 1820, wasno less than 
83s. 6d. a quarter. Its average price has sinee, 
as we have just seen, been reduced to 56s. 11}d 
a quarter, and yet, notwithstanding this tremen. 
dous fall, a most extraordinary improvement has 
taken place in agriculture since 1820; so mucho, 
that we now provide for an additional population 
of at least seven millions, not only without any 
increase, but with a very considerable diminution 
of importation. Considering the vast importanee 
of agriculture, that nearly half the population of 
the ‘Empire are, directly or indirectly, dependent 
on it for employment and the means of subsist. 
ence, a prudent statesman would pause before he 
gave his sanction to any measure, however sound 
in principle, or beneficial to the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes, that might endanger the 
prosperity of agriculture, or check the rapid spread 
of improvement.” 
In this passage the right hon. Baronet re. 
peated and adopted M‘Culloch, in 184], 
on the hustings at Tamworth; and yet 
there, in the House of Commons, in 1846, 
he made these observations :— 

“ T will say that nothing can be more erroneous 

than the notion that the interests of agriculture 
are necessarily and intimately interwoven with 
the price of wheat. [ shall, however, be 
sincerely disappointed if any such reduction in the 
price of wheat should take place as would seriously 
injure the agricultural interest of this country; 
but what I want to show is, that agricultural pros- 
perity has no necessary connexion with the priee 
of wheat I take it as admitted that there never 
was a period in which science was so much applied 
to agriculture, in which the improvements were 
so great, and the cost of production so reduced, as 
during the last three or four years. ‘Then what 
has been the price of wheat ? There is in this 
country a natural tendency to decline in the price 
of wheat, apart from legislation. In the ten years 
ending with 1805, the price of wheat was 81s. 24. 
In the ten years ending with 1815, it was 97s."6d.; 
1825, 78s. 3d.; 1835, 56s. 6d.; 1845, 57s. Id; 
and during the last four years, 51s. 10d. ; so that, 
during that period, there has been a fall in the 
price of wheat from 97s. 6d. and 81s. 2d. to 
5ls. 10d.; and yet agricultural prosperity was 
never more marked — agricultural improvement 
more extensive ; and therefore, if there should be 
a continual fall in the price of wheat, don’t attr 
bute it all to the change in your laws ; for it may 
be the result of the improvements which you are 
carrying into operation.” 
The right hon. Gentleman here—contimt- 
ing his figures, too, down to the very pe 
riod at which he was speaking—made use 
of the same facts in 1841; and yet he drew 
from them the very opposite conclusion 
from that at which he then arrived, and 
said that, considering the potato famine! 
Ireland, and that prices had so diminished 
under protection, ‘‘it was the part of 8 
prudent statesman” at once to remove 
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protection from agriculture. But, to pur- 
sue the argument of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, here was a proof that, under the 
protection which had prevailed for half a 
century, prices had diminished. The right 
hon. Gentleman the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Baring) had told them the 
other night, that all their legislation had 
tended to a removal of protection; but the 
right hon. Gentleman the present Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
had assured the House that this argument 
was quite a mistake, because he had told 
it that the effect of the measure of 1842 
was that of greater stringency on importa- 
tion than had been produced by any of 
those measures in regard to corn which 
had preceded it. They found, then, prac- 
tically, that exactly in the proportion in 
which protection had been maintained—in 
proportion as protection had been made 
more stringent—exactly in that proportion 
had agriculture flourished, and the price of 
wheat diminished to the people of this coun- 
try. These were simple facts — plain 
figures, accessible to all the world—and 
he should be glad to hear from some hon. 
Member something like an answer to them. 
For his own part, he confessed he had 
heard none, either during the twelve nights’ 
discussion they had had on the Corn Law 
Resolutions, or in any of the speeches 
which had been made in the present de- 
bate on the second reading of this Bill; 
and yet this was by no means the first 
time on which they had been introduced 
to the notice of the Tlouse. Whilst he 
(Mr. Borthwick) was quoting Mr. Canning, 
he believed the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
R. Peel) cheered ; but he was at a loss 
to know what was the meaning of that 
cheer, unless it was to be found in this— 
that he (Mr. Borthwick) had been an un- 
deviating supporter of the right hon. Baro- 
net up to the moment when he heard the 
words to which he had referred fall from 
his lips, and had defended him from the 
charges which he had thought had been 
unjustly brought against his Government. 
When he saw in the Zimes the announce- 
ment which, by some well-arranged con- 
trivance, had reached the columns of that 
jownal, he was one of those who had said 
that he believed it to be impossible that 
the right hon. Gentleman could have so 
changed his opinions, and had proclaimed 
his conviction that, if he had so changed 
18 own opinions, he would not ask him- 
self, or any other of his former supporters, 
to change theirs, in the present Parliament 
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at all events. Even after the Speech from 
Her Majesty, at the commencement of the 
Session, and after the right hon. Gentle- 
man had given therein a shadowy outline 
of his future measures—even after they 
had been told that their previous relaxa- 
tions of commercial laws had worked so 
well, that they were advised to proceed fur- 
ther in the same course—even after these 
declarations he had still given the right 
hon. Gentleman his unlimited confidence. 
He had asked himself whether he had any 
reason to regret the vote which, in com- 
mon with other Gentlemen then around 
him, he had given, by which he had helped 
to place him in power, and to displace the 
noble Lord the Member for London from 
office. ‘* True,’ he had said to himself, 
‘the right hon. Gentleman may purpose 
some alteration of the Corn Laws—true, 
he may propose some modification of our 
commercial system—I am not averse from 
taking such changes or modifications into 
consideration; but I will not believe, till [ 
hear it from the lips of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself, that, considering the bur- 
den of our taxation, and the artificial state 
of our social relations, he will propose, at 
least to this Parliament, the complete re- 
moval of protection from corn.’’ He had 
thus interpreted, then, the cheer of the 
right hon. Baronet; and he would now ask 
him to say whether the right hon. Gentle- 
men or himself was right as to the opinion 
which the country entertained upon this 
subject. And, speaking of the opinions of 
the country, let him remind the House that 
appeals had been made to it in Westminster, 
in Kast Gloucestershire, in Nottinghamshire, 
and elsewhere, which showed that the 
country was not in favour of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s measures. He doubted not 
that the Government had no other than the 
most sincere conviction that upon these 
measures rested the welfare of their eoun- 
try ; and he could readily believe that they 
vere so pénétrés with a sense of their im- 
portance that, whatever might be the opin- 
ion of the country in respect of them, they 
were determined to overcome all the diffi- 
culties by which the measures were beset, 
and, inasmuch as they thought they could 
carry them, to risk all the consequences, 
and trust to posterity. Well, they would 
trust to posterity: but would the House 
allow him to repeat to it why it was that 
he felt it his duty to give his opposition to 
Her Majesty’s Government on these ques- 
tions ; and to give it, he could assure them, 
with greater pain at being compelled to 
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take that course than he had ever felt upon 
any subject of political importance? And 
here let him observe, that his noble and 
hon. Friends around him required no aid 
of his in furtherance of the great cause they 
had undertaken ; and he stood there in aid 
of no party, great or small. But he did 
stand there to record his vote, in a sen- 
tence in which that House was called 
upon to pronounce its opinion upon a great 
question, by which the powerful few were 
to be benefited at the expense of the weak 
and working many; and upon a matter 
with which posterity had no more to do 
than this—that they were anticipating the 
estate of posterity, and squandering it in 
order to make place for the miserable 
Mammon-collected capital, which was 
the god of their idolatry. He had referred 
to the quotations of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, and he would now beg to refer to 
Burke’s celebrated ‘‘ Essay on Scarcity,” 
and only for the purpose of confirming the 
view which he had taken. Mr. Burke 
said— 

«Never since I have known England have I 
known more than a comparative scarcity. The 
price of wheat, taking a number of years together, 
has had no very considerable fiuctuations, nor has 
it risen exceedingly until within the last twelve 
months. Even now, I do not know of one man, 
woman, or child, that has perished for famine— 
fewer, if any, than in years of plenty, when such 
things may happen by accident. This is owing to 
a care and superintendence of the poor far greater 
than I remember. The consideration of this 
ought to bind us all, rich and poor together, 
against those wicked writers of the newspapers 
who would inflame the poor against their friends, 
guardians, patrons, and protectors.” 
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He concludes— 

« Let us be saved from too much wisdom of our 
own, and we shall do tolerably well.” 
Now, he (Mr. Borthwick) believed these 
measures of the Government to be destruc- 
tive to the interests of posterity, and de- 
structive to those whom they called the 
labouring poor; and, in saying this, he 
made no distinction between those classes 
who employed their industry in the culti- 
vation of the soil, and those who, under all 
the improvements of science and invention, 
mingled their labour with the labour of 
machinery in Manchester and their other 
great manufacturing towns; for he firmly 
believed that both classes of labourers, both 
the agricultural and the manufacturing 
workmen, were vitally concerned in the 
question before the House. Some of the 
advocates of these measures said, ‘* Give 
the poor cheap bread ;”’ but others said, in 
advocating them, that their effect would 
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be, not to cheapen bread, but to increase 
trade. But he would ask, how did they 
affect the Colonies? The hon. and learned 
Member for Liskeard had said that the 
Canadas were’ not at’ all alarmed at the 
prospect : but if he (Mr. Borthwick) might 
rely on the contents of a letter from Mon. 
treal, dated February 25, and which ap- 
peared in the Liverpool Standard of the 
24th instant, he thought it contained 
very important and trustworthy evidence 
on that point. It was an extract from a let. 
ter from a member of an eminent firm in 
America, and was to the following effect :— 
“* Montreal, Feb. 25, 

“The possibility of an American war, which, 
until the arrival of the packet, was the all-engross. 
ing topic, seems now to be viewed as but of minor 
importance, contrasted with the evil likely to re. 
sult to the province from the contemplated changes 
in the Corn Laws and the duties generally. 

“‘ Landed property here is now regarded as worth 
fifty per cent. less than it was previous to the ar- 
rival of the packet. Of course, the worst view is 
the one in which it is now looked at. 

“ With regard to the immediate effect of these 
changes in our produce market, the prevailing 
opinion seems to be that the dearth of bread stuffs 
at home will neutralize, to a great extent, the evil 
that would otherwise have resulted from them, at 
least for this season. It is not expected that flour 
will fall in price immediately. 

“ Tt is thought it will open at someting between 

27s. 6d. to 30s.” 
And now, when they looked at the faith 
by which this House had pledged itself to 
Canada, in the Canada Corn Bill, he con- 
fessed he could scarcely understand how 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite connected the 
maintenance of the British Colonies with 
measures like the present. What he 
wished to know was, why it should be eon- 
sidered necessary that this country should 
be dependent upon any other parties for its 
food than its own native cultivators and 
the industrious inhabitants of its Colonies 
—provided that the labour of each were 
adequately protected. And to this prin- 
ciple they had nothing opposed but the 
vainest theories that ever possessed the 
brain of man. They could not point to 
any single authority who had written on 
political economy, and sustained the views 
of publie policy which they who supported 
these measures were advocating. The 
Government had stated that they enter- 
tained those measures in consequence of § 
scarcity abroad, and on account of an ap 
prehended scarcity of food in Ireland ; but 
what said that greatest of all authorities 
upon political economy, Edmund Burke, 
upon the subject? In his ‘* Thoughts om 
Scarcity’? he said— 
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« Of all things an indiscreet tampering with the 
trade of provisions is the most dangerous, and it is 
always worst in the time when men are most dis- 
posed to it—that is, in the time of scarcity. Be- 
cause there is nothing on which the passions of men 
are so Violent, and their judgment so weak, and 
on which there exist such a multitude of ill- 
grounded prejudices.” 

And yet they referred to Burke as an au- 
thority for introducing measures of free 
trade, simply because there was an appre- 
hended scarcity of food, and upon no other 
grounds. They also quoted from Deacon 
Hume; but although Deacon Hume was 
in the abstract, a free trader, and in favour 
of a relaxation of prohibitory duties, still 
he practically recommended a fixed duty; 
and in his letters to the Morning Chronicle, 
which were afterwards collected and pub- 
lished in a pamphlet, he denounced those 
laws as a violation of the laws of God, and 
the rights of man: he trembled at the idea 
of free trade. And to show that he was 
adverse to such a principle, he earnestly 
proposed the adoption of a fixed duty similar 
to that suggested by the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London (Lord 
John Russell), Then Mr. M‘Culloch had 
also been referred to; but Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch and others who had written upon 
the science of political economy, had 
never lost a single opportunity of stig- 


tions the theories of the hon. Member for 
Stockport and the other Gentlemen who 
What 
said Mr. M‘Culloch ?— 

“ The injurious influence of the existing Corn 
law has been stupidly and factiously exaggerated. 
Still, however, it is incontestable that the sliding- 
scale is productive of great loss and inconvenience ; 
and we have seen that the substitution of a fixed 
duty of 5s. or 6s. a quarter, to countervail the pe- 
culiar burdens falling on land, would be a signal 
improvement.’’ 

Dr, Adam Smith and Mr. Ricardo all had 
denounced the principle of absolute free 
trade as fatal and injurious to the industry 
ofthe country ; and yet they were told that 
sich principles as those which had been 
proposed for adoption were to be classed 
with the wisdom of our ancestors. The 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Bassetlaw 
(Mr. G. Vernon) had used an extraordinary 
ugument. Although the hon. Member 
for Liskeard (Mr. C. Buller) had sported 
upon the borders of extravagance—and he 
Was one of those hon. Members who had a 
night, perhaps, to make so free—yet the 
hon. Member for Bassetlaw, when taunting 
hon. Gentlemen at his (Mr. Borthwick’s) 
side of the House with over-devotion to the 
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wisdom of their ancestry, had delivered a 
speech in ridicule of that wisdom of a de- 
seription such as he had never had the 
misfortune to hear before. Yet the hon. 
Gentleman was addressing an assemblage 
of Englishmen in the nineteenth century, 
in a country whose rapid spread of civiliza- 
tion had gained for it the leading position 
among the nations of the earth, and had 
desired them to ridicule the inspirations of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Burke—men who 
had immortalized their language, and who 
had been charged with high missions for 
the civilization of mankind. But the opin- 
ions of such men were to be discarded, and 
their wisdom ridiculed. The wisdom of 
such a man as Newton—Newton, who stu- 
died the heavens, and revealed to man the 
wonderful mystery by which the Almighty 
suspended the Heavens in space !—those 
lights of a generation that had passed away, 
were to be forsaken for the hon. Member for 
Bassetlaw, and the opinions and principles 
of a Sheridan, a Fox, or a Burke, were to be 
forgotten, in order that homage might be 
offered at the feet of that hon. Gentleman! 
The hon. Gentleman, with a ludicrous and 
strange self-complacency, had told them 
that in following the wisdom of their an- 
cestors they were abandoning the wisdom 
best calculated to promote the interests of 
the country; but he (Mr. Borthwick) would 
tell him that in the history of human cha- 
racter, there had not been one solitary in- 
stance in which any man who despised the 
wisdom that had gone before him, had left 
behind him an example of adding to its 
stock. The authorities he had referred to 
bore him out in this assertion, because they 
had all admired the wisdom of those who 
had gone before them. They were re- 
minded from the Treasury benches of the 
stores of science at command, of the power 
of steam and machinery, and appealed to 
whether by the hand of science they could 
not charge the lightning with a message, 
and that its obedient will would bring back 
a return. But who, he would ask, had 
invented the steam engine, or made those 
wonderful discoveries in chemistry which 
had been productive of so much advantage 
to mankind? Had they not all been ad- 
mirers of the wisdom of our ancestors ? 
But upon what grounds had the country 
been called upon by Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to make those important changes ? 
The right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government (Sir R. Peel) had talked of 
famine in Ireland; and the noble Lord op- 


posite (Lord J. Russell) had mentioned the 
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same cause prospectively ; but the noble 
Lord had been rather guarded in his allu- 
sions since his celebrated letter to the elec- 
tors of the city of London. He (Mr. 
Borthwick) had looked to the state of Ire- 
land, and in common with all who had lis- 
tened to the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Shaw) had heard with the utmost satisfac- 
tion the statements made by that hon. 
Gentleman. There could be but one feel- 
ing of satisfaction among all who heard 
those statements. He was sure nothing 
could make them dissatisfied unless they 
doubted their truth. The truth of them, 
however, could not be doubted, for the 
prices of the esculent therein quoted, cor- 
roborated their truth. The noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord J. Russell) and his late Col- 
leagues in office, were shy of touching upon 
the subject, and therefore saw the pro- 
priety of not committing themselves. The 
noble Lord the Member for the city of 
London, and the noble Lord close to him 
(Lord Morpeth) had escaped from the re- 
sponsibility which was thrown upon the 
right hon. Baronet ; but would the support 
and gratitude of the former be extended to 
the Government after the present measures 
were carried? Would the right hon. Ba- 
ronet find in the hon. Member for Stock- 
port (Mr. Cobden) and the Gentlemen who 
surrounded him, better followers than those 
he had abandoned ; or would they not seize 
the first opportunity to return to that 
power from which the late followers of the 
right hon. Baronet had dislodged them ? 
But why, he would ask, were the measures 
proposed by the Government for adop- 
tion more advantageous now than _be- 
fore? Did the repeal of the Corn Laws 
embrace everything? Was there no 
Church in England? Was there no Church 
in Ireland? Was there no Factory ques- 
tion, and were there no Poor Laws? Did 
none of those great principles remain ? 
Yes, they all remained but the effect of 
the right hon. Baronet’s carrying this law, 
would be to deliver the country which con- 
fided in him (not a party, but the country 
itself), and its poor industrious classes, 
with all its vast dependencies, bound hand 
and foot, to the mischievous policy of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. It behoved every 
Gentleman to give a candid vote, and he 
agreed with the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
J. Russell), that every vote ought to be 
given on the assumption that it would 
carry the measure. His vote, he assured 
the House, would be given with due regard 
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to the importance of the subject, and ing 
totally disinterested manner. The hon, 
Gentleman who sat near him, had been 
asked what measures they were prepared 
to propose were they to form an Adminis. 
tration? But that was a question upon 
which he congratulated the hon. Member 
for Lynn for maintaining silence, because, 
if the question were answered, it might 
give the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government the Budget he was fish. 
ing for, and he might adopt their poliey; 
or, as the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
had facetiously remarked, he might, find. 
ing them bathing, run away with their 
clothes. The noble Lord opposite (Lor 
J. Russell) would no doubt keep his coun. 
sel upon this question ; but he (Mr. Borth 
wick) maintained that if his vote were the 
casting vote, and if he were told his voting 
one way would carry or defeat the mes. 
sures proposed by the Government—view- 
ing and not being ignorant of all the in 
convenience to commerce and danger to 
society which would result from a dissolu 
tion of Parliament at this moment—stil 
he would feel himself bound to vote precisely 
as he now felt himself bound to vote against 
the measure of the Government. He would 
in that case be responsible to God and his 
country, and posterity, for the judgment 
which they would pass upon him for the 
honest exercise of that right, by which he 
believed he would secure from imminent 
danger the fortunes of a great and power 
ful Empire. He had upon the present oe- 
casion advocated, at great disadvantage, 
the opinions he held, because he did not 
expect he would have been fortunate 
enough to address the House that night, 
and therefore was not so well prepared to 
do justice either to himself or to the cause 
he wished to support. Le was most de- 
sirous he should not be misunderstood, 
that the principle upon which he recorded 
his vote against Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
was not upon the principle of party or ol 
faction—it was not from any desire to se 
a hew party, or to unseat the Government— 
to see hon. Gentlemen opposite occupying 
their places; but because he considered 
that, in adopting the wild and theoretical 
legislation proposed, the House would be 
seriously injuring the interests of the 
country. When the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) changed his opinions, it te 
called to his (Mr. Borthwick’s) mind the 
reply of a distinguished physician, who 
Moliere made ridiculous, but whom the 
right hon, Baronet had exalted to the sub 
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lime. When Malgre Lui was told that the 
heart was situate not on the right, but on 
the left side, he coolly replied, ‘* Nous 


” 


avons changé tout cela.”’ Thus it was with 
the right hon. Baronet. He sought to 
make all those changes in the body politic, 
but without assigning any valid reason. 
He (Mr. Borthwick) trusted the agricultu- 
ral interest would long continue to afford 
to the world an example of that meek and 
honest worth which had made this country 
the most renowned in the world. If in 
the nineteenth century it continued to 
maintain its supremacy, and to stand un- 
rivalled in all that tended to civilize and 
enlighten mankind, that fame, he believed, 
was duc to the modest worth, the patient 
industry, the great intellegence, and the 
heaven-born piety of the peasantry of 
England. He implored ths House to be- 
ware how it trampled upon their rights, 
and discarded their interests. He did not 
tax Hon. Gentlemen opposite (the free 
traders), who were connected with manu- 
facturing and mercantile pursuits, with in- 
sincerity in the course they were adopting; 
but he could not forget that their expe- 
rience was limited, and that they were not 
associated with the labouring classes em- 
ployed in agriculture like the Gentlemen 
who sat behind him upon the protection 
benches. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, it 
was true, were now in the habit of em- 
ploying large numbers of persons ; but 
then those persons were often discharged 
at the end of a week, and returning pale, 
worn, and emaciated, from the din and 
turmoil of a large manufacturing town, 
where could they find employment and 
shelter? Could they find it in the agri- 
cultural parishes from which they had gone 
forth while yet health and strength were 
theirs? No; the only shelter they 
could find would be in that gloomy recep- 
tacle, the workhouse, which the present 
law afforded them. He believed that if 
this measure was passed into law, the con- 
(ition of the peasantry of England would 
bemuch aggravated, and it was under that 
Impression that he ventured to oppose, 
humbly, but earnestly, the scheme of the 
Government. He begged to thank the 
House for the great patience with which it 
had heard him; and he ventured to express 
the hope that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would follow the example of hon. Members 

hind him, and not rise till they had 
something to say, and sit down when they 
had finished. If they followed the example 
st them by his Friends, there would be no 





necessity to taunt hon, Gentlemen at his 
side of the House with a desire to delay 
the debate, or retard the adjustment of the 
question. The resistance which he and 
the Friends whom he saw around him, 
were making, was a consistent and not a 
factious one; and whatever might ulti- 
mately be the result, he and the party 
whose principles he supported would come 
out of the struggle with nothing but credit 
to themselves. 

Mr. C. BULLER was exceedingly 
obliged to the hon. Member for Evesham 
for the personal compliments which he had 
paid him; but the hon. Gentleman did him 
injustice when he occused him (Mr. C, 
Buller) of having laughed at Gentlemen 
opposite when they quoted the ‘‘ wisdom 
of our ancestors.’’ What he complained 
of was, not of their always quoting that 
wisdom, so much as of their never follow- 
ing it. Our ancestors were doubtless wise 
men; but what he marvelled at—what he 
laughed at—was at their descendants and 
admirers so often keeping to every foolish 
saying or doing which their fathers had 
lapsed into, while they neglected the land- 
marks they had left of extended knowledge 
and true wisdom. For, whenever the 
‘* wisdom of our ancestors’? was mentioned 
—their most sagacious sayings, their most 
solemn declarations—up got the hon. Mem- 
ber for Evesham to repeat the quotations, 
and apply them as supporting the policy 
of his party; while hon. Gentlemen behind 
cheered him on, without for one moment 
minding whether the citations told for or 
against themselves and their cause, so long 
as they were made by somebody on their 
side of the House. If he wished to quote 
the ‘‘ wisdom of our ancestors’’ against re- 
strictive laws, he should quote precisely 
those two sentences which at different 
times had been cited by the hon. Member 
for Evesham from the writings of Burke. 
He should warn the House against the 
folly of tampering with the subsistence of 
the people. He should tell the House, 
when they were proposing a law by which 
to insure a supply of food and of employ- 
ment for the people, he should remind 
them, from Burke, that a people main- 
tained a Government, but that no Govern- 
ment could maintain a people. One great 
feature, however, of the wisdom of our 
ancestors, compared with that of their de- 
scendants, was the comparative brevity of 
their debates. He did not believe that, in 
the Parliamentary history of this or any 
other country could be found such a phe, 
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nomenon as a three weeks’ debate upon 
one Motion. [Hon. Memsers: Look to 
America. ] He could hardly quote America 
in talking of the wisdom of our ancestors. 
But he did maintain that he had never 
heard of our forefathers debating a Motion 
for three weeks; and though he was willing 
to do justice to the strength and the variety 
of the arguments of the hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, yet he thought that they would 
have exhibited both to more advantage had 
they detailed them at half their length. 
He was not going to plunge into the sub- 
ject of free trade. This was altogether 
too late a stage of the business for him to 
adopt such a course, Besides, it was a 
subject on which the good sense of man- 
kind had made up the opinions of the world 
long ago; and whatever ingenuity hon. 
Gentlemen might show, they would find it 
impossible to persuade the world that the 
way to secure a cheap and constant sup- 
ply of an article was to limit the range from 
whence that supply could be drawn; while 
they would find the task equally hard of 
persuading the world that they, or the 
sellers of any other commodity, ought to 
have more than the fair market price for 
their ware. He believed he might assume 
that, since 1815, there was to be perceived 
in the conduct of public men a general ad- 
mission that, in dealing with corn, they 
had acted upon the feeling that it was to 
be considered in the light of an exception 
from the general principles of trade. A 
right hon. Friend of his had rightly ex- 
plained the purpose and object of the law 
of 1815, when he described it as having 
arisen from the great demand for corn dur- 
ing war time, the consequent quantity of 
land taken into cultivation, and the bar- 
gains made upon the faith of a continuance 
of high prices. In order to preserve these 
last the Legislature deemed it wise to re- 
strict the import of foreign corn. He must 
own, however, that the conduct of all 
successive Governments and public men 
had shown that they were impressed with 
the idea that, in dealing with the Corn 
Laws, the great principle to be kept in 
view was that of gradual relaxation, in 
the hope that they might be ultimately 
entirely done away with. Now, they had 
heard much lately of the merits of con- 
sistency. For himself he could claim no 
such merit; for, two or three years ago, he 
had voted for restriction in the trade in 
corn. But he at the same time could not 
admit that men could not change their 
opinions upon a point without gross incon- 
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sistency. Therefore, he felt that in de. 
fending the right hon. Baronet Opposite 
from the charge, he was also defending 
himself, as well as others who had changed 
their opinions: not that he would be in. 
clined to load with indiscriminating eulogy 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite. He thought 
that they had shown a want of foresight 
in 1841 in not saying ‘‘ these laws cannot 
be long kept up—we shall, therefore, pre. 
pare the country gradually for the adoption 
of perfect free trade.” On the contrary, 
however, they fell into the error of imagin. 
ing that the Corn Laws could be main. 
tained much longer than it was possible 
that they could be kept up. Since then, 
however, symptoms of a coming change 
were one after another manifest; hon. Gen. 
tlemen below the gangway blamed the 
Ministers for inconsistency when they 
should blame their own want of perception, 
He did think that there had been abu. 
dant indication that the convictions of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go. 
vernment in favour of the Corn Laws wer 
undergoing a gradual but great alteration, 
Year after year he gave up some argu 
ment in their favour. First, there wa 


their alleged effect of producing steadiness 


of price—that consideration was throm 
overboard. Then came the argument about 
dependence on foreigners—that met the 
same fate—and so on. The right hon 
Baronet went on discarding one argument 
after another, until, as he (Mr. C. Buller) 
remembered, the general remark on this 
side of the House was, ‘“‘ Why, on what 
grounds are these Corn Laws to stand, # 
all the considerations in their favour ar 
thus successively abandoned? And, n 
fact, for the last year or two, they had 
stood on nothing more secure than the 
annual promise which the Duke of Rieb- 
mond managed to extract, that the Com 
Laws should not be altered that year. He 
certainly thought that Ministers should 
have commenced the work much earlier; 
but the great and interesting question for 
consideration now was—‘‘ Under existing 
circumstances, can the Corn Laws be mail- 
tained any longer?’’ He thought it but 
fair to right hon. Gentlemen opposite 1» 
admit that the change of opinion whieh 
they now condemned was of long and gt 
dual growth. He never could believe that, 
under ali circumstances, men of sels 
could go on to the end as they started i 
the beginning. He blamed no man fot 
changing his opinion, especially a partic 
lar opinion of this kind, with regard 
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which circumstances must exercise a great 
influence. But who—who had experienced 
a change in his own opinion, as he con- 
fessed he had experienced many since he 
came into that House—who could say— 
certainly he, for his own part, could not— 
who could tell the exact moment when a 
change of opinion took place? He re- 
peated he could not point to the exact 
moment when he threw the Corn Laws 
overboard, and took up his present opin- 
ions. Probably, after he was really con- 
vinced, he went on in the old course for 
some time from habit. Nobody could point 
to the precise period when they gave up 
one set of opinions and took to another; 
but the right hon. Gentlemen opposite gave 
from time to time plain indications of the 
change gradually working in their minds. 
With that conviction going on, how did 
circumstances operate in the autumn of 
last year? Hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
laughed at the arguments founded upon 
Irish famine, and had told the House that 
they were no arguments at all. And here 
he must say, that those hon. Gentlemen 
had shown a good deal of that inconsistency 
with which they were ready to reproach 
others : for let it be remembered that they 
had not been in the same mind as to the 
existence of scarcity in Ireland during the 
course of these debates. Nothing could 
be more marked than their tone in the 
early part of the debate in admitting the 
existence of circumstances of great dis- 
tress. [‘* No, no!’’] Why, they allowed 
that there was distress, against which the 
Government was bound to provide. The 
hon. Member for Somerset admitted that 
it was the duty of Government to open the 
ports, and suspend for a time the Corn 
laws. [An Hon. Memper: Assuming 
the existence of the distress.] He told 
them that it was not until they found how 
they had, by their own admission, cut the 
whole argument from under their feet, 
that they had bethought themselves of 
bringing forward the Gentlemen who had 
lately attempted to deny the existence 
of famine in Ireland, It did seem 
to him that, with such a calamity im- 
pending, or even possible, in any part 
of the country, that for hon. Gentle- 
men to come forward, and on such evi- 
lence to deny the existence of the potato 
failure, and to recommend the House not 
fo take any precautions against it ; and in 
the teeth of evidence of the most decisive 
taturé, that the calamity was imminent— 
such a course was not one he should like 
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to pursue. Talk of their denial of famine 
in Ireland; why, at first to admit it was 
the whole gist of their speeches. Then 
they moved round ; and that there was no 
famine, and ought to be no precautions, 
became the burden of their song. [** No, 
no!”’] Did they mean to say that they 
came forward and, in the first instance, 
denied the danger of famine. No, they 
said that Government ought to take pre- 
cautions against it. But now, when it 
was suitable to their party views, they de- 
nied the existence of scarcity altogether; 
and the right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin came forward with private 
letters and hearsay stories to contradict 
the most irrefutable public evidence fur- 
nished by public functionaries of all grades, 
beginning with the Lord Lieutenant, and 
ending with the authorities of Poor Law 
Unions. All these authorities told the 
same tale of scarcity existing, and famine 
and fever impending; but some hon. Gen- 
tlemen there were who could still see no- 
thing in the present state of Ireland, or at 
least would see nothing in its present state, 
but what tallied with their favourite argu- 
ments. We might have what proof we 
would of coming fever and coming famine; 
but the only spectre from which they re- 
coiled was that of abundance. It seemed 
to him, then, that this famine it was im- 
possible to deny. Hon. Gentlemen once 
admitted its existence by offering their as- 
sistance in averting it. The hon. Member 
for Lincoln had told the House that he 
would subscribe 3007. [Colonel Stpruorp: 
I should like to know what you will give. | 
Sorry should he be to remind the hon. 
and gallant Member of an inconvenient 
promise. He mentioned the fact, thinking 
it greatly to the hon. and gallant Member’s 
honour. He thought nothing could be 
more handsome than his offer, and he was 
quite sure that the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would stand by his word. But when 
he and others subscribed, let them recol- 
lect that the whole weight of the Corn 
Laws would fall upon them—they would 
be paying an increased price for the supply 
of the starving people of Ireland. Why, 
was not the common-sense plan the sus- 
pension of the duties and the free admission 
of cheap food? But, then, it was said the 
Government might have opened the ports, 
but where was the necessity for altering 
the Corn Laws? He would ask hon. 
Gentlemen to recollect one or two facts 
connected with this subject. Since the 
year 1815 Government had only once 
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opened the ports by an Order in Council. 
It occurred in 1826, under the Ministry of 
Mr. Canning. Did that Cabinet propose 
to dispense for a time with the Corn Laws, 
without altering them? Why, the first thing 
they did was to ask for an Act of Indem- 
nity for themselves, and to propose those 
alterations in the Corn Law, which after 
several changes—not as he thought for the 
better—were embodied in the law of 1828. 
The great argument against a fixed duty 
was, ‘‘ let a time of scarcity once come, 
the opening of the ports could not be re- 
sisted,’ and no one would have the hardi- 
hood to propose itsrenewal. Was it likely 
that the right hon. Gentleman, if he once 
consented to open the ports, would re-enact 
his own law, which confessedly had not 
answered its purpose? He wanted to ask 
the protectionists one question—the ports 
once open, when would they shut them ? 
They heard very consolatory stories about 
the new crops of potatoes, and experiments 
made by the Duke of Portland, which he 
supposed the Irish peasantry were to fol- 
low ; and one hon. Member was so good as 
to take a young potato out of his pocket, 
and show the House that there was no dis- 
ease in it. Why none of them were dis- 
eased until after they had been put by for 
food. Could we look at those and be sure 
of the next crop? The example of what 
occurred in America was fraught with 
warning, for in three successive years 
there was an increase of the disease in the 
potatoes: no Government could with com- 
mon prudence have legislated for Ireland 
without considering the probability that 
the emergency of this year would be that 
of the next. Would you have had the Go- 
vernment open the ports, and shut them in 
September, believing they would have to 
open them by Order in Council next year 
—or would you have them open the ports 
for an indefinite period, and still keep the 
law unaltered? It would have been impos- 
sible for the Government to have retained 
the Corn Law under such circumstances. 
The feeling, therefore, of the right hon. 
Baronet must have been that the Corn 
Law would not be permanent, and that the 
necessity for altering it increased year by 
year; and no hon. Gentleman opposite 
had ventured to say that it was to be re- 
tained for ever. [lis hon. Friend the 
Member for Northamptonshire admitted 
that he could not say that it was a per- 
manent law, and he spoke of alteration 
at a period which he did not spe- 
cify. With this conviction, that the law 
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was not permanent, and the pressure of 
distress in Ireland, were there no other 
cireumstances which pointed out the pre- 
sent as a time when this change might be 
made with peculiar facility and slight risk? 
One of the greatest fears which had been 
expressed as to the effect of this alters. 
tion, was the increase of the supply from 
abroad. They were guaranteed now, that 
for some time to come there will be little 
importation of food from abroad. The 
circumstances of Europe guard against 
any sudden alteration in the price of corn, 
Another fear was, that labourers would be 
thrown out of employ. The demand for 
labour was never so great as now. The 
demand caused by the formation of railways 
showed that this was a fitting time for a 
change which might affect the labourer, 
A third reason which had weighed with the 
Government, was the influence which our 
change of policy might have on that of 
other nations. Ile had heard many jokes 
made upon the chimerical nature of the 
right hon. Baronet’s hopes that Prussia 
would be influenced by the change in ow 
Corn Law. He saw last autumn in a 
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foreign paper that, in the Council of the 
Zollverein held last year, the Prussian de- 
legates used all their influence to induces 
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of Prussia 
League, if 


reduction of duties. Conceive 
you would strengthen the voice 
at the Council of the Germanic 
you would supply her with the argument 
that free trade was established here. Was 
there nothing in the present position of the 
United States which made it a fitting mo- 
ment to relax our commercial policy / He 
would not advert to questions of a delicate 
nature. He would not speak of the hos 
tility to this country which had been ex- 
pressed there, and which he did not be- 
lieve was the sober sense of the people. 
He would not speak of the probability of 
diminishing the chance of war by the re 
laxation of our commercial policy; but he 
would merely advert to the fact that the 
question of their tariff was now under con- 
sideration—that they were debating their 
tariff at the same time that we were debat- 
ing ours. It was stated the other night 
that there were many manufacturers 1 
America, and especially in the Northem 
States, who are averse to any relaxation. 
Why, the Americans might just as well 
say, that the agriculturists in this country, 
and the Duke of Richmond, were averse t 
our change in the Corn Law ; but we say 
that we have the majority, and can prevent 
their opposition being effectual. In that 
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way they paraded the minority in America 
to support their opinion. In the last elec- 
tion a great deal turned upon the question 
of the tariff; and in Congress there was a 
decided majority in favour of relaxation in 
commercial policy. There never was a 
moment in which it was more likely that 
if England relaxed her policy, she would 
meet with a corresponding relaxation in 
the United States. On these grounds he 
believed they were wrong in finding fault 
with the right hon. Baronet for the course 
hehad pursued. We have aright to find 
fault with him for maintaining the law so 
long as he has. They haveno such right, 
for he has maintained it for them longer 
than any one else could, or than they 
could have maintained it without him. 
They should thank him for the kindness he 
had shown them, and at once admit that 
the right hon. Gentleman was now yielding 
to anecessity against which he could no 
longer struggle. But when he said that 
the other party had a right to blame the 
right hon. Gentleman for the past, he felt 
the greatest admiration for the course 
which he now pursued. If he had not 
listened to the voice of argument and truth 
sufficiently soon, he had certainly now pro- 


pounded his measure of relief in a frank 


and determined spirit. No man, even of 
his enemies, had ventured to impugn his 
motives. He believed, if the right hon. 
Gentleman had acted on the vulgar views 
of party, and determined to go along with 
his own, right or wrong, he might have re- 
lied on a majority, and kept up those laws 
some time longer. But the result would 
have been in the end fatal not only to the 
Corn Laws, but to far more important in- 
terests. He must say that the most de- 
grading policy a public man could pursue 
was, having changed his opinion, to give a 
vote which his reason condemned ; to re- 
peat arguments, of the fallacy of which he 
was convinced; and to impose on the 
country a policy which he believed to be 
dangerous. Such a course must lead to 
the belief that the position of a party 
leader and chief Minister of the Crown, in- 
stead of being one of honour and dignity, 
would become one of the most dishonour- 
able to which any man could attain. He 
should touch on one other argument. It 
was said the Parliament should be dis- 
solved, and the sense of the people taken. 
To a certain extent he admitted there was 
some validity in that argument. If the 
night hon. Gentleman thought the repeal 
of those laws was against the sense of 
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the country, he should say the experiment 
was not only unfair, but exceedingly dan- 
gerous, because the inevitable consequence 
would be, that on the assembling of a new 
Parliament the Act would be reversed, and 
the Corn Law restored. But really, after 
the decisive majority with which the ques- 
tion was carried, there was no ground for 
supposing that the party opposite would 
increase their numbers by a single unit in 
the event of an appeal to the country. 
“Oh, but,’’ said they, “try.’’ Grave 
reasons alone should induce a Minister to 
appeal to the country; and, in his opinion, 
the present state of the question of repeal 
furnished no such ground. The arguments 
of the protectionists,.on this point, were 
some of the oddest. A free trader was 
returned in Westminster; and that, they 
said, was a great triumph to them. It was 
true he had heard of 400 protectionist 
voters being about to be brought up by the 
Duke of Richmond to turn the scale, but 
he never heard of their setting up a candi- 
date on their own account. The result of 
the election must be taken as a proof that 
a majority of the people of Westminster 
were in favour of free trade. He should 
grant all the most sanguine notions of the 
protectionists, that they carried all the 
small towns and agricultural boroughs; 
and in that way, with the counties, ob- 
tained a majority—it would be impotent to 
keep up the Corn Laws, and the whole 
representative system would be brought 
tumbling about their ears. Take but the 
North Riding of Yorkshire, his noble 
Friend (Lord Morpeth) and his Colleague 
walked up the House, the representative 
(as correctly as he could make the calcula- 
tion) of twenty-three county Members. 
The protectionists did not pretend they 
could alter the representation, the metro- 
politan representation, or that of the city, 
or of the county of Middlesex. Why, 
these represented more persons than 240 
boroughs. He asked the protectionists, 
then, had they not sometimes trembled at 
the consequences of their own possible 
success? If they attempted to pursue ¢ 
course which the great and intelligent ma- 
jority condemned, so surely would a second 
Reform Bill be proposed, which it would be 
impossible to resist. He warned them of 
the ground on which they were treading ; 
and before they followed it up in that and 
the other House, he put it to them whether 
they would excite the public mind to the 
consideration of questions of far more im- 
portance to the interests of the people of 
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this country than the Corn Laws. They 
talked of ‘‘ conservative policy;”” but never 
was there a more sagacious upholder of 
that policy than the right hon. Gentleman, 
when he resolved to give up laws which 
were the cause of great heartburning and 
discontent amongst the people. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who has just 
sat down commenced his observations to 
the House by stating that the universal 
common sense of mankind was agreed in 
the principles of free trade. Why, Sir, I 
think when the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man looks to the opinions of the people of 
the United States of America—when he 
looks to the opinions of the monarch and 
people of Prussia — when he looks to 
the opinions of the people of France and 
her Government—when he looks to the 
united opinions of the Zollverein of Ger- 
many—and when he looks to the opinions 
of Russia—he must have paused before he 
came to the conclusion that the united 
common sense of all mankind was in fa- 
vour of free trade. The three tailors of 


Tooley-street once mistook their opinions 
for the opinions of the united people of 
England ; and so it is, I think, with the 


hon. and learned Gentleman. He mis- 
takes the opinions of a party which, until 
the month of November last, was but a 
small minority in this House, for the uni- 
versal common sense of all mankind. Sir, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has made 
several observation with regard to the 
course that those around me have taken, 
and the opinions we have formed in respect 
of the alleged potato famine in Ireland. I 
believe, Sir, and every day convinces me 
more and more, that the alleged potato fa- 
mine in Ireland has been a gross delusion 
upon the country. True it is, that we, 
having had the Ministers of the Crown come 
down to this House with a Speech from 
the Throne, stating that a great calamity 
was hanging over Ireland, and that there 
had been a great failure—an immense and 
general failure—in the potato crop ; that 
this House was disposed, in the first in- 
stance, to listen to a statement coming 
from such high authority. Since that 
time, however, we have had better opportu- 
nities of informing ourselves on the subject, 
for we have had Returns laid on the Table of 
this House from no less than 414 market 
towns in Ireland, and the result of those 
Returns was, that the average price of po- 
tatoes per stone throughout the whole of 
Ireland was a fraction under fourpence. I 
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do not think that the people of England 
can be persuaded that there is that disas 
trous failure in the potato crop which some 
would make them believe. I do not think 
they will be brought to believe that ther 
was such an absolute failure in the potato 
crop in Ireland as to produce absolute fa. 
mine there, when they are told throughout 
the whole of Ireland the average price of 
potatoes is not quite 4d. a stone. But we 
have it, not only from those Returns dated 
the 24th of January last, and which were 
laid on the Table of this House, that such 
was the low average price of potatoes, but 
we are also informed from the daily news. 
papers of Ireland, which record the current 
prices of potatoes in all the market towns 
of that country, that instead of potatoes 
rising in price, as stated by the right hon, 
Baronet, they are rather falling, in the 
great majority of the markets. I have by 
me the prices of potatoes, in, I think, 
eighty or ninety of the principal markets 
of Ireland, from which I find, that up to 
the 24th instant, there were but four mar. 
ket towns, of the whole number stated in 
the Returns, in which the price of potatoes 
had risen, while in all the others the prices 
had remained as they had been stated in 
the Returns of the 24th of January last, 
which were laid on the Table of this 
House. But this is not all. We haveit 
on the authority of an hon. Gentleman 
who read a letter from Carnarvon, stating 
that two shiploads of potatoes came over 
from Ireland to England; and we are also 
informed that several cargoes of potatoes 
have come over to this country in the course 
of the last few days. Why, the prices of 
potatoes must be rather on the decline than 
on the rise in Ireland, when they export 
them to England, where we all know that 
they have fallen nearly one-half since the 
month of December last. So that I think 
I am fully justified in saying that there 
never was so gross a delusion attempted to 
be practised upon any country as that 
which has been attempted to be prac- 
tised on the people of England by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and this they 
have attempted, while at the same time 
they keep out of sight their own great de- 
linquencies and gross inconsistencies in 
abandoning all those principles which they 
entertained in former years. It will bem 
the recollection of the House, that, after 
much difficulty, I did, some few weeks 
ago, obtain a declaration from the right 
hon. Baronet as to what he thought woul 
be the prospective effects of this measure 
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net gave it as his opinion, and he gave it 
in this House, that it could not have been 
imported at a lower rate than 39s. But, I 
ask, how could he advance such an opinion, 
when the average price of wheat in Eng- 
land in 1836 was not 39s., but 46s. 2d. 2 
Consequently, it was clear that wheat 
might be imported from ports of Europe 
into Mark-lane in 1836, at 13s. 3d. the 
quarter cheaper than the average price of 
all England; and when you recollect that 
in London the average prices of wheat are 
generally 3s, higher than throughout the 
whole country, there can be no doubt that 
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as regarded the price of wheat. The right 
hon. Baronet gave it as his opinion at last 
(he displayed so much courage in 1842, he 
was not disposed to be so courageous again) 

that had free trade in corn existed in 1836, 
when, as he stated, the average price of 
wheat in this country was 39s., the price 
of wheat would not be lower in the markets 
of this country by a free-trade commerce 
with foreign countries. The right hon. 
Baronet said that in 1836 the average 
price was 39s. The fact is, the average 
price in 1836 was 46s., and in 1839 the 
average price was 39s, I am, then, pre- 
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o foreign countries—they are returns 
“hich admit of no dispute; and the result 
ofthe whole is, that wheat in 1836 could 
have been imported from those ten different 
Countries into England, and sold at a very 
‘siderable profit. The right hon. Baro- 


quarter lower. I trust, therefore, I have 
shown to the House that the alarm of the 
farmers of England at this measure of the 
Government, was by no means visionary; 
and Her Majesty's Ministers, in introducing 
this measure, blew hot and cold. In one 
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half of their speeches they affirmed that 
the farmers needed not to be alarmed, for 
in looking at the effects of the Tariff in 
1842, as seen in the pricess, there was 
every reason to believe that free trade in 
corn would rather advance than lower the 
prices ; and Her Majesty’s Ministers, in 
addressing themselves to the agricultural 
Members, turned round and said, that their 
only object was to have cheap food to re- 
move starvation, want, and misery—to 
alleviate human suffering. I hope and 
trust that the right hon. Baronet will be 
able to answer the positions which I have 
laid down, and that, as he has given no 
clear or distinct opinion as to what may 
be the future operations of his measure, 
that he will, by arguments or statements, 
this night doso. Let him do so clearly, 
distinctly, and satisfactorily—let him also 
justify the declaration he made as to the 
price of wheat in 1836; and if he cannot— 
and which I am sure he cannot—are we 
not entitled to ask him to return to those 
principles which he advocated for a period 
of thirty years? It had been urged that a 
free trade in corn is necessary to procure 
steadiness of prices in this country ; and 
this was one of the principal arguments 
against the sliding-scale, that it had not 
promoted steadiness of price. I am prepared 
to show (and I defy the right hon. Baronet 
to prove the contrary), that since the year 
1842 the prices in this country were sub- 
ject to less variation than in former years. 
It has also been urged against us that we 
have given up the sliding-scale; but we 
have not given up the sliding-scale. We 
have not abandoned the sliding-scale ; and 
I believe a large portion of the agricultural 
body are persuaded that the law of 1842 
is a law which worked much better than 
any other law that had been in operation. 
The prices of the last few years since 
1842, is so impressed on every Member, 
that it may be admitted that while the 
lowest price in any week since the change 
of the Corn Laws was 45s. ld., the highest 
price for one week, and for one week only, 
was 60s. ld. ; and when we eall to mind 
that that high price was created by the 
alarm which was spread, and industriously 
propagated throughout the country, I think 
I am justified in saying that when the fluc- 
tuation was only between 45s. Id. and 
60s. 1d. in the course of nearly four months, 
that of it the country had no reason to 
complain. Let me now see what were the 
fluctuations in other countries, as exhibited 
in the following tabular view :— 
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If you wish to have wheat at high and low 
prices, the best course certainly to adopt 
will be to abandon the sliding-scale and 
to adopt the measures of Her Majesty’s 
Government; but as the great desideratum 
should be evenness of price, it is nowhere 
so well to be found as in the law of 1842. 
The right hon. Baronet said, in speaking 
of the famine in Ireland, that he could not 
think of calling on the people of England 
to pay a duty of 17s.; but I can show this 
duty of \7s. was paid by us in the profits 
of the importer from foreign countries. | 
hold in my hand an invoice which will ex- 
plain this. 
“ Rostock, April 17, 1845. 
“Cargo of 1,404 quarters of wheat, per Johan- 
nes, Captain Neiman :— 
per Quarter. 








% 
Invoice, price free on board............ 26 6 
Mats for Dunnage............eccseceeees Oo If 
Freight to London .......s.ec0ssecseeos 3 6 
MEM sss cusadsnanehndsenbuccdats 0 6 
Storeage, labourage, and lighterage... 1 6 
DOU cgsbissivnnspesescdecscse ssseavacseascee 16 0 

49 1} 
Mecklenburg wheat, free 61s. to 64s.) 62 6 
errr 62s. 2d. f 
BeMRcsestiserctectssbcseitavietissWstoes (00 ae 





Ithas been said by:the right hon. the ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that we have 
abandoned the principle of the sliding-seale 
in expressing our willingness to open the 
ports; but we never have abandoned the 
siding-seale. It was said that I spoke in 
poetic metaphor, and I was begged to ex- 
press myself in plain intelligible prose. I 
was afraid I wearied the House on the 
first introduction of this measure, when I 
wged that there was no just ground for it. 
We know, and we have it from the right 
hon, Baronet himself, that when he pro- 
posed to open the ports in December, he 
had only three Members of the Cabinet, 
vho saw the necessity of their being 
opened. And the Duke of Wellington, a 
man of the most masterly mind, stated that 
though there might be a deficiency in the 
plato crop, it could not be said that there 
was any great deficiency of food in Ireland; 
and he said more, that the present law 
vould of itself meet the exigency: and 
these are, I believe, the opinions in which 
ny hon. Friends around me concur. But, 
Sr, the right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his great 
titiety—as if all the sweets of office were 
“out to be dashed from his lips—has 
icked what our policy is? and I feel my- 
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self bound to give a comprehensive answer 
to the right hon. Gentleman. Recollect- 
ing, as I do, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has evinced the most decided opposi- 
tion to any measure that has been pro- 
pounded in regard to the Corn Laws —re- 
collecting that I had the honour of sup- 
porting him in that opposition up till 1838, 
and resisting any alteration in the Corn 
Laws, and that it was not till 1841 that a 
fixed duty of 8s. a quarter was proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman’s Colleague 
—recollecting that when the Corn Law of 
1842 was proposed, and finding that the 
clamour they had raised, and the ery for 
cheap bread had not been successful in re- 
turning a sufficient number of their friends 
to the House, that they again declared in 
favour of a fixed duty; and that it was only 
in November last that it came across the 
mind of the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London that something was brew- 
ing in the Cabinet of Her Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters—that he sought to outbid then— 
and that he thought the only thing he 
could do would be to offer free trade. 1] 
will tell the right hon. Gentleman the com- 
prehensive advice that I am prepared to 
give to this House and the country—to 
follow the advice universally given by the 
celebrated Doctor Baillie to his patients, 
to take no more of the remedies previously 
prescribed ; and I would recommend that 
no more of the remedies prescribed by that 
side of the House should be attended to. 
And that is the poliey which my hon. 
Friends, if they should come into office, 
would pursue ; and the advice which they 
would give to the country, seeing that 
you do not understand the complaints of 
the country, they should take no more of 
your advice, as you do not understand how 
to treat your patients. With respect to 
the right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
benches, who have so lately adopted the 
opinions of their former opponents, the 
same recommendation will be equally ap- 
plicable. The right hon. Gentleman, when 
ealling upon me not to speak in poetical 

metaphor, must have made some mistake 

as to the person of whom he was speaking; 

he must have been thinking of the right 

hon. Gentleman, who generally draws so 

largely upon his imagination, and who, on 

a former occasion, in speaking of the right 

hon. Gentleman himself, described him 

(Mr. Baring) as an angler fishing for the 

Budget, and said a good man struggling 

against fate was “a sight worthy of the 

gods.”” 1 think the right hon. Gentleman 
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has been fishing for the Budget from this 
side of the Ilouse. When the right hon. 
Gentleman ventures to impeach the course 
we recommend, and states that it would 
be dangerous to cause a dissolution of Par- 
liament on a question of this exciting na- 
ture, with the cry of cheap bread for the 
people on one side, and protection for do- 
mestic industry on the other — when he 
ventures to tell us that we are setting the 
agricultural against the manufacturing 
that I think he 


classes—I must say, 

must have a short memory, or he would 
recollect that the present Parliament 
now sits by reason of a dissolution 


obtained by that party of which he is 
a Member, upon the ery of this very ques- 
tion of cheap bread; and from the observa- 
tions that were made by the right hon. 
Gentleman previous to that dissolution, I 
should not have expected that he would 
now have been so alarmed about submitting 
the question to the consideration of the 
country. I recollect that the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, complained that the 
hon. Gentleman and the noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell) who sat on the benches op- 
posite, had excited the people, and com- 
pared them to the 300 foxes who had fire- 
brands tied to their tails, and were sent 
into the midst of the standing corn; and I 
remember also that he compared them to 
pirates, who would, rather than surrender 
the ship and their command, apply the 
torch to the magazine. I would ask my 
right hon. Friends who occupy the Treasury 
benches, what do they think of themselves 
now? If the right hon. Gentleman and 
the noble Lord opposite are to be compared 
to pirates, are not they pirates too? Have 
they not pirated the doctrines, the argu- 
ments, and the old speeches of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League? But I cannot pay you 
the compliment of saying that you pos- 
sessed the dare-devil courage of pirates— 
that, rather than yield to distress and 
danger, you would apply the torch to the 
magazine, and sink your ship. I connot say 
that you have stood by your ship as long as 
you could keep her afloat. No; you have left 
your ship in the dark of the night when 
you had chartered to carry her home in 
safety. You have brought her upon a lee- 
shore, and left her among the breakers. 
You have placed her under the guns of the 
enemy’s battery whilst your faithful crew 
were asleep in their hammocks. You have 


scuttled your ship—you, the captain and 
lieutenant, master, and mate—you scuttled 
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the ship, stole the compass, sneaked away 
in the long, boat and deserted to the enemy, 
hoping that your gallant crew would be. 
come an easy prey to those who would 
board her. But you judged of the mettle 
of your crew by your own craven hearts, 
and though for a moment we may have 
been thrown into confusion, we never have 
been discouraged—we have rallied from 
the temporary shock, and we will yet 
bring the good ship off the lee shore and 
carry her safe home to port. 

Debate adjourned. 


the House. 

















BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE: 
The Customs’ Duties Bill having been 
read a second time, 
Lorp G. BENTINCK: When will the 
Bill be proceeded with ? 
Sir R. PEEL: It is proposed to com. 
mit it to-morrow. 
Bill to be committed. 
Another Question having been called on 
and disposed of, during’ which time Lord 
G. Bentinck was conversing with Mr. 
Young and some of his Friends, the noble 
Lord then moved the adjournment of the 
House. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that he 
distinctly understood from his hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury, that the 
Corn Law Bill would not be read a third 
time before Easter. I declare (said the 


































noble Lord, with marked emphasis), I » t 
understood my hon. Friend. My hou. j 
Friend came to me, and asked what the . 
intention of my Friends was as to opposing | 
the Corn Bill? I replied that I was not sure fi 
whether they would take a division on the ti 
third reading, or on the question that the i 
Bill do pass, and that it was also ther Hg 
intention to take a debate and a divisiona JF y 
the second reading. It was also under fi 
stood that the Customs Bill was not tok I of 
proceeded with till after the Corn Bill; but po 
after what has been now stated, I am % &% to 
tisfied that the Customs Bill has been real qu 
a second time out of mistake. for 

Mr. YOUNG said, that at the reques i pa 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member fi J ab 
Tamworth, he had asked the noble Lor an 
what course he and his Friends meant ™ J loy 
pursue; and the noble Lord had stated it HE lag 
in the terms he had now used. Het & fri 
turned to the right hon. Gentleman with I hoe 
the message; but he had not said a Wo H saig 
about any stipulation, and he had made) yh 
stipulation of any sort. The noble Lor! I con 
the next morning stated to his friends thit I ting 
a message had been sent to him by the right BB Sin 
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hon. Baronet, but he had expressly guard- 
ed himself against making any agreement. 
The next evening he met the noble Lord 
in the Vote Office. He had been aware of 
the meeting, but he was not aware that 
they could do more than read the Bill to 
prevent Assassination in Ireland, a first 
time before Easter. He was perfectly aware 
that hon. Gentlemen meant to fight that 
Bill step by step; and as there was a pledge 
that the Bill should be read a first time 
before Easter, he did not think that the 
Corn Bill could be read a third time. He 
might have appeared to overstate his au- 
thority; but he had no authority from the 
right hon. Baronet to conclude any agree- 
ment with the noble Lord. The noble 
Lord had stated fairly what had passed, 
and the intentions of his own party; but 
there was not a word as to any agreement; 
he had no authority from the right hon. 
Baronet to come to any agreement; and he 
had expressly guarded himself from mak- 
ing any in all the interviews he had. If 
there was any blame, he was ready to take 
it upon himself; and he certainly had 
been under the impression that they could 
scarcely read the Corn Bill a third time, 
if they read the Irish Bill a first time be- 
fore Easter. 

Lord G. BENTINCK: Sir, as this 
matter has proceeded so far, I must, in 
justice to myself, say that this conversa- 
tion or arrangement was not of my seek- 
ing. I was in the Vote Office on Friday, 
when the hon. Gentleman called me aside. 
He distinctly told me that he had come 
from Sir R. Peel, whose authority he had 
to enter into an arrangement with me. 
He suggested the arrangement, that if we 
supported the Irish Coercion Bill, which it 
was the wish of Sir R. Peel to have read a 
first time before Easter, the third reading 
ofthe Corn Importation Bill would be post- 
poned until after Easter. This was agreed 
to; and it was further arranged that the 
questions of the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London should be allowed to 
pass, sub silentio, by me and by those 
about me. Sir, that, too, was agreed on; 
and myself and my hon. Friends serupu- 
lously observed the pledge. On Saturday 
lst I reeeived a letter from my hon. 
Friend the Secretary, saying he had not 
been authorized to say as much as he had 
‘tid, and requesting that the conversation 
vhich had passed between us, might be 
considered private. I wrote a reply, set- 
tng forth all that had passed between us, 

mee then I met the hon, Gentleman, 
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when he admitted that every word in my 
letter, as respected the conversation, was 
perfectly correct. I am sorry if there be 
any misunderstanding; dut if there be, it is 
not my making. 

Mr. YOUNG : I must again say, that I 
expressly guarded myself from making any 
engagement on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I freely admit that I addressed the 
noble Lord in the first instance; but I think 
by what took place since then, that the 
noble Lord might easily understand that it 
was no agreement at all. I mentioned the 
subject of the questions which were to be 
put by the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London, and the noble Lord’s state- 
ment on that head is correct; but I ex- 
pressly guarded myself against any agree- 
ment on the part of the Government either 
on that point or on the Irish measure. I 
admit that I said it was impossible the 
Corn Bill could be read a third time before 
Easter, and mentioned at the same time 
the Poor Law Bill and others which were 
in progress. There was no concluded 
arrangement on the part of the Govern- 
ment, though I do not say but the noble 
Lord might have so understood it. 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, if there has been 
any arrangement, it was entirely the spe- 
culation of my hon. Friend. I said to my 
hon. Friend, ‘* Ask the noble Lord’’ (for 
it is absolutely necessary on questions of 
public business, in order to conduct it, that 
some understanding should be come to). I 
told my hon. Friend to ask the noble Lord 
what course he intended to pursue with re- 
spect to the debate on the Corn Bill; but 
I distinctly say, that my hon. Friend was 
not authorized by me to enter into any ar- 
rangement with the noble Lord. Since 
then the discussion has been carried on on 
the perfect understanding that there had 
been no arrangement. I consider myself 
perfectly at liberty to postpone the Irish 
Coercion Bill; and I have, since the con- 
versation to which the noble Lord adverts, 
come down to this House and made a 
statement which would be quite incon- 
sistent with the understanding or agree- 
ment which the aoble Lord had been speak- 
ing of. If there be any mistake or mis- 
understanding, I feel bound to say that 
the engagement did not originate with me. 
[ should be sorry if my hon. Friend made 
any mistake, and still more so if the noble 
Lord should suffer by it; but I do not 
think the noble Lord or his friends have 
forfeited any advantage, or lost any oppor- 
tunity by what has taken place, I dis- 
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tinctly stated in this House the course I 
meant to pursue, to give precedence to 
the Irish Assassination Bill, but nothing 
else. I hope the noble Lord has not sus- 
tained any inconvenience. I again declare 
that I was not only not a party to any en- 
gagement, but I did all that became me to 
prevent such an engagement. 

Mr. THORNELY: Sir, I think it is 
of much more importance to the House 
and to the country to know whether the 
Corn Bill is not to be read a third time be- 
fore Easter, or until after Easter, than the 
discussion which has just now taken place. 
The trade of the country is in a state of 
stagnation in consequence of the slow pro- 
gress of this Bill. I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether or no he 
intends to propose the third reading of the 
Corn Bill before Easter; or whether, ac- 
cording to the statement of the noble Lord, 
it is to be postponed till after Easter ? 

Sm Rh. PEEL: I have entered into no 
such arrangement. 

Mr. TUFFNELL: But the noble Lord 


says, that such was admitted in the let- 


ters which passed between him and the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the Trea- 


sury. 

Mr. YOUNG: At the end of the letter 
it was stated that there was no engage- 
ment. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I think it is very 
important that the House should know 
whether the third reading of the Corn Bill 
will take place before Easter. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: My hon. Friend 
the Secretary for the Treasury has got my 
letter, and can read it for the House. 

Mr. YOUNG: I have not got the letter 
in my pocket. 

Mr. HUDSON: I hope, Sir, I may 
here be allowed to state my opinion. I see 
no reason why I should not. I consider 
myself quite as capable as the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite of giving an opinion on a 
point of honour or honesty, which I con- 
ceive this to be, having had some expe- 
rience in the world. It appears to me Sir, 
that a Gentleman connected with the Go- 
vernment had a communication with my 
noble Friend, wishing to know from him in 
what mode he intended to proceed. I 
think it appears, from what has transpired, 
that an arrangement took place, and that 
my noble Friend was warranted in con- 
sidering that arrangement as concluded. 
1 do not see how the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary for the Treasury could guard the 
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Government against being bound by his 
acts, since he went to the noble Lord ip 
the capacity of an agent to negociate for 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lon 
of the Treasury. I don’t think the trans. 
action can bear any other interpretation 
than that which the noble Lord put upon 
it. As to what the hon. Gentleman op. 
posite said about the stagnation of trade in 
consequence of the delay of the measure, | 
think there is no cause for any such appre. 
hension, for trade will stagnate much more 
when the Bill is passed. That, at least, is 
my opinion ; and I don’t think there js 
any particular anxiety on the part of the 
people that the measure should be pr. 
ceeded with at all. But, Sir, as to the 
other matter, I feel bound to say again, 
that the hon. Gentleman must have acted 
as the representative of the Government, 
as my noble Friend did of his party ; and 
I think it is not fair dealing to turn round 
upon us now and say that the hon. Gentle 
man was not authorized by the Government, 
The only question is—was the engagement 
nade between the hon. Gentleman and the 
noble Lord? for if it was, I take it that 
according to the customs and forms of s0- 
ciety the Government is bound by the aets 
of the hon. Gentleman, unless the noble 
Lord chooses to release them from the con- 
tract. I think that when an engagement 
takes place between public men, the great 
est nicety of honour should be observed. 
It would be highly unworthy of one filling 
the post of First Minister of the Crown to 
attempt to escape from an engagement by 
any petty contrivance. 

Mr. 0. GORE did not understand thes 
private agreements. He knew that ther 
was a considerable number of Gentlemen 
anxious to express their opinion on the 
subject of the Corn Laws. For himself he 
did not belong to one party or another: he 
was not bound by any agreement ; and if 
he had not an opportunity of expressing 
his opinions, he would move the adjoum- 
ment of the debate to-morrow, let the 
agreement be of what nature it might. He 
did not think these agreements were col- 
sistent with the nature of the Constitution, 
and, therefore, they ought to be thrown 
overboard entirely. He was most unfor 
tunate in relation to this subject, and he 
regretted it extremely ; there was not 4 
man in the House that entered into the 
subject of these measures with deeper 0 
more heartfelt regret than he did. He had 
followed the right hon. Baronet through 
all his measures for a great length of time; 
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but he had pledged himself in the House— 
he had never pledged himself elsewhere— 
that he never would support free trade. 
Under these cireumstances, he could not 
be a party to an agreement formed either 
on the one side or the other. 

Mr. 8S. CRAWFORD said, there was 
one point on which he thought it was ne- 
cessary to have some explanation. The 
noble Lord had said that some proposition 
was made to him on the part of the Go- 
yernment, in regard to the support which 
he and his party would give to the Irish 
Coercion Bill. He wished to know if that 
was the case; he wished to know if any 
proposition was made on the part of the 
Government to the party of which the noble 
Lord was the leader, in regard to the Irish 
Coercion Bill ? 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, there was 
no bargain of any sort or kind proposed 
either by the right hon. Baronet or by him. 
But he stated what he believed to be the 
views of the party with whom he served, 
and they were these—that if Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, in their conduct in forcing this 
measure through the House, gave a prac- 
tical proof of their belief that there was 
imminent danger to life and property in Ire- 
land, which they thought might be remedied 
by the passing of this measure, then the 
party with whom he served, as far as he 
understood their yiews—and his impression 
had since been confirmed by a considerable 
number of them—that party would support 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in carrying the 
Coercion Bill through the House, as a Bill 
which the right hon. Baronet, in his place 
in Parliament stated to be a Bill for put- 
ting down murder and preventing assassi- 
nation. But that if Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters did not in their hearts believe that 
there was any urgent-necessity for passing 
this measure, which was undoubtedly an 
unconstitutional one, which he might de- 
sribe as a second Curfew Act, if they 
showed this by their conduct in postponing 
this to other measures, some of which 
Were not to come into operation for three 
years, then the case assumed a different 
complexion, and he could not say that the 
party with whom he acted would in such a 
tase support Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
tarry a measure which it could not be 
disputed was in itself a most unconstitu- 
tional measure. 

Mr. YOUNG said, the noble Lord would 
bear him out in saying, that he had put no 
question, direct or indirect, to the noble 
lord in regard to the Irish Bill. Their 
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intercourse was merely in regard to what 
would be the future course of the party 
with respect to the Corn Bill; and in other 
respects, he could fully confirm what had 
been stated by the noble Lord. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY certainly understood 
the noble Lord to say, that a communica- 
tion had been made to him from the Go- 
vernment, that if he and his party would 
support the Irish Coercion Bill, the third 
reading of the Corn Bill should be post- 
poned till after Easter. 

Str R. PEEL: In answer to the ques- 
tion which has been put by the hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite, I distinctly state I never 
authorized such a proposal to be made. I 
never understood that any engagement was 
entered into by the noble Lord to support 
the Coercion Bill. At this moment I un- 
derstand the noble Lord to be at perfeet 
liberty to oppose the Coercion Bill, and I 
distinctly declare that I never authorized 
any communication to be made to the no- 
ble Lord with respect to the support of the 
Irish Coercion Bill. I can only state for 


myself and the Government that, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, I never authorized any 
communication to be made in respect to 
the Coercion Bill, and up to this hour I 


never understood the noble Lord to be 
under the slightest engagement to support 
that Bill. The hon. Gentleman asked 
me, did 1 think it probable that the Corn 
Bill would pass before Easter? I think it 
is of consequence that it should pass be- 
fore Easter; however, it is impossible for 
me to say it will pass before Easter; but 
no effort on my part shall be wanting to 
expedite that Bill, as much as possible. | 
am sorry for any misunderstanding; but I 
must declare, in the face of the House, 
that I never authorized any communica- 
tion to be made to the noble Lord as to 
the future progress of the Corn Bill after 
to-morrow night. I never autherized any 
communication to be made to the noble Lord 
with respect to the future proceedings on 
this Bill; and I distinctly asked my hon. 
Friend to explain to the noble Lord that 
he was not authorized by me to enter into 
any engagement. I ask my hon. Friends 
who met me on Friday, whether the whole 
of my conversation with them must not 
have left the impression on their minds 
that I was perfectly free from any engage- 
ment as to the course to be pursued. And 
the declaration I have made to the House, 
in answer to the question of the noble 
Lord is in perfect conformity with that 
statement. There are two or three of 
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my hon. Friends here who were pre- 
sent. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, it was absolutely 
necessary, as the matter had become of so 
much importance, that there should not be 
the least disguise or concealment of what 
took place at the meeting to which his 
right hon. Friend alluded as being held on 
Friday morning. They met together to 
consider whether it was their duty to pro- 
ceed with the Corn Bill without reference 
to the Bill for protection against murder 
and assassination in Ireland. He, in con- 
cert with his Colleagues, expressed their 
strong opinion, that it was indispensably 
necessary, notwithstanding their deep con- 
viction of the importance of passing the 
Corn Bill ; that considering the urgent ne- 
cessity there was for the other measure 
becoming law, as well as the courtesy that 
was due with reference to a measure trans- 
mitted from the other House of Parliament, 
that the first reading of the Bill should be 
pressed through the House: but that no 
other step should be taken, and that no 
public measure on the part of the Govern- 
ment should be allowed to interfere with 
the uninterrupted progress of the Corn Bill 
through all its stages. That was the con- 
clusion to which they came as to the course 
to be adopted; and they also came to this 
other conclusion, that it was indispensably 
necessary, in the circumstances of the case, 
that no compact should be entered into 
with any party; that the proceedings 
should be taken entirely on their own re- 
sponsibility; and that there should be no un- 
derstanding at all come to with any party, 
either in or out of the House, at variance 
with this responsibility which they assumed. 

Mr. DISRAELI had wished that the 
discussion on this question should cease. 
A discussion regarding a correspondence 
which, in the first instance at least, was 
intended to be private, they must all regret 
should have been brought up; but after the 
concluding observations of the First Minis- 
ter, and after what had just been said by 
the right hon. Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, he did not see how 
they could allow this matter to rest. What 
had taken place between the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Home Secretary could 
not satisfy the House, nor was it of any 
importance as regarded this question, with 
regard to the point that had been raised 
of bargaining for support on the Irish Co- 
ercion Bill. He was certain that the ex- 
pressions of his noble Friend must have 
been misinterpreted, for there could have 
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been no such understanding. His noble 
Friend, he knew, would never be a party 
to any such agreement; and he much mis. 
took the character of the Prime Minister 
if he would propose it. With regard to the 
third reading of the Corn Bill, there did exist 
a misapprehension, and he did not think the 
cure lay with them. Itwas very well for the 
right hon. Gentleman to rise and say, I am 
no party to any such agreement—lI never 
authorized it, and [ will have nothing to 
do with it. But he begged the House, jn 
justice to them, to consider all the circum. 
stances of the case. The hon. Gentleman 
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might not have been authorized to make I 
the proposition; but he was well known to 
be an active man in Parliamentary bus 
ness, and he was authorized to make 4 
communication from the Minister to his 
noble Friend: not a casual, not a solj- 
tary communication ; but there were three 
different conferences, and then a corre. 
spondence. He would put it to any hon, | 
Gentleman, and ask what would be their 
inference if the Secretary for the Trea. 
sury were to come to them, and, in a 
tone which he could only be justified in R 
assuming because of his connexion with the an 
Minister, make a communication, would Te 
they doubt that he had the authority sh 
of the Minister? He had a great respect no 
for the Secretary of the Treasury; but he he 
did not suppose that his noble Friend would sal 
have entered into any engagement with 810 
him in his individual capacity. Bring the sal 
case before a Parliamentary Committee, lea 
and he thought the case of agency would the 
be clearly established. He thought this tere 
was the most charitable construction to put par 
upon the case. He did not wish to east did 
the slightest delay in the way of the third Wor 
reading of the Corn Bill; but he did not regi 
see, from the course which the Gover- mor 
ment was taking, that there was any fair que: 
and probable chance of the third reading forn 
taking place before Easter. The right hon. men 
Gentleman had given no answer to the ques forn 
tion, whether he thought that the Com 04 
Bill would be read a third time before subj 
Easter. He talked, indeed, of his anxious and 
desire to see it pass. They might, or body 
might not, be anxious for its passing ; but Vom 
what he wanted to know was, if there was quite 
any fair chance of its passing before Easter; the d 
and as there was a dispute about the m pure] 
ture of the engagement, he thought the Conse 
best way to settle the controversy would the ¢ 
be, for the right hon. Gentleman now t exper 
agree that the third reading should not thee 
e 








take place before Easter, 
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Motion for adjourning the House with- 
drawn. 

After the transaction of some routine 
business, the House adjourned at a quarter 
past One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 27, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pusst:c Bitts.—1* Real Property Com- 


veyance. 
2. Mutiny; Marine Mutiny. 

Reported. Out-Pensioners’ Services (Chelsea and Green- 
wich); Out-Pensioners’ Payment (Greenwich and Chel- 


sea). 
PrriTions PRESENTED. By the Farl of Eldon, from the 


Company of Coopers, and from the Lord Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commons of the City of London, against the 
Charitable Trusts Bill.—From the Wesleyan Methodist 
Association of Canworthy Water, for the Better Observ- 
ance of the Sabbath, and to prevent the Sale of Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors on that Day.—From Surfleet, and several 
other places, in favour of the Corn Laws.— By the Earl 
of Yarborough, from Croft, and a great number of other 
places, for Protection to the Agricultural Interest.—From 
Board of Guardians of the Barford Union, for Alteration 
of the Poor Law Amendment Act. 


CONVEYANCE OF PROPERTY BILL. 

Loro BROUGHAM moved the First 
Reading of a Bill to facilitate the Convey- 
ance of Property, which he should move be 
read a first time now, and a second time 
shortly after the holidays; a Bill which he 
now introduced in redemption of a pledge 
he had given to extend the wholesome and 
salutary provisions of two Acts of last Ses- 
sion, for simplifying the conveyance and 
sale of landed property and the granting of 
leases, Those measures had operated to 
the comfort of those who were really in- 
terested, but to the discomfort of certain 
parties who practised in conveyancing. He 
did not, however, much care for those 
worthy counsel and attorneys, but rather 
regarded their clients, whose time and 
money had both been saved by the Acts in 
question. His present Bill extended the 
former principles to all mortgages, settle- 
ments, sales, and exchanges, and to the 
forms of leases. One of the greatest evils 
to which landowners in this country were 
subjected was the expense of conveyancing, 
and the consequent uncertainty of title. A 
body of evidence had been given before the 
Committee on Burdens on Land, which was 
quite frightful in this respect, as showing 
the difference between the number of years’ 
purchase in this and other countries, in 
Consequence of the expense that attended 
the conveyance of real property here. The 
expense of the conveyance of an acre was 
a great as that of a large estate. He 
there found that the price of land in coun- 
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tries where the expense of conveyancing 
was little or nothing—he could himself 
speak to France, and the witnesses spoke 
to Germany and other countries—was 
thirty-five years’ purchase in one country, 
thirty-six years’ in another, thirty-eight in 
another, and in one country no less than 
forty-eight or fifty years’ purchase. He 
had been asked, why not make the Act 
compulsory? There was a reluctance in 
the profession to use these forms, because 
the Acts were not compulsory. They could 
not be compulsory. If a man chose to 
convey in a long rigmarole deed, subject 
to great expense and error, you had no 
means of making him do otherwise ; but 
he had inserted in the Bill that which, he 
hoped, would have a considerable effeet ; 
viz., a provision, that in taxing costs the 
Master should take the circumstances into 
consideration, and should not allow the 
long form if he was clearly of opinion 
that the short form might be made 
use of. 

Lorp CAMPBELL concurred in the 
Bill. Three years ago he had himself in- 
troduced a measure of the kind. He re- 
gretted, however, that his noble and learned 
Friend should have expressed an opinion 
that the profession were hostile to it; for he 
felt sure that they would be ready to adopt 
any improvement; and when these forms 
were promulgated by authority, there was 
no doubt of their being adopted. 

Lorp BROUGHAM explained: He did 
not mean that the profession as a body ob- 
jected to these forms, but only alluded to 
certain practitioners of both branches of 
the profession. 

Lorp BEAUMONT could not refrain 
from congratulating those interested in 
real property, that this question had at last 
been taken up by one of the ability of his 
noble and learned Friend. Any one who 
had attended to the evidence before the 
Burdens upon Land Committee, must know 
that the transfer of property was not only 
impeded by the present system, but that a 
great deal of capital which would be other- 
wise invested in the cultivation of land was 
prevented from being employed in that 
way, in consequence of the difficulty of 
raising money on mortgage, and in other 
transactions. 

Bill read 1a, 


MR. THOMAS DUNCOMBE—PETITION. 

Lorv BEAUMONT said, he had a peti- 
tion to present from a Member of the other 
House of Parliament, complaining of alle- 








Mr. Thomas Duncombe— 
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gations and accusations that had been made 
against him in a petition that had been re- 
ceived by their Lordships, and which he 
declared were totally false and slanderous; 
and the petitioner prayed the House to 
adopt some means of instituting an inquiry 
which would enable him to vindicate his 
character by proving upon oath the false- 
hood of those accusations. The petitioner 
was Thomas Slingsby Duncombe, esq., 
Member of Parliament. 

The Eart of CHARLEVILLE must 
call the attention of the House to the cir- 
cumstances of this petition. The peti- 
tioner alleged that his attention had been 
called to a petition presented by the Earl 
of Glengall, in an appeal case, which con- 
tained false and malignant allegations, thus 
making it appear that the Earl was a 
direct party to those allegations. The fact 
was, that the petition had been presented 
by the Earl and Countess of Glengall, in 
an appeal cause in the usual way, without 
their Lordships’ attention having been par- 
ticularly directed to it ; it had been brought 
under the consideration of the Appeal Com- 
mittee on the 27th of February, and had 
been adjudicated upon, and if it had con- 
tained irrelevant matter, such matter would 


not have been allowed to remain upon the 


petition. The solicitor on the other side 
had had the opportunity of objecting to 
such allegations. The Earl and Countess 
of Glengall had presented this petition ; 
the Earl being a nominal party, for he had 
no direct interest in the cause; and the 
petition did not allude directly to any indi- 
vidual, but stated that the person who had 
made the appeal was under the influence of 
some individual, but without stating who it 
was. Upon that petition there was suffi- 
cient ground for going before the Appeal 
Committee. However, the appellant had 
thought proper to put in a counter petition, 
which it became necessary to reply to; and 
the party presenting the petition in reply 
was prepared to verify the statements it 
contained by oath at the bar. With re- 
spect to the prayer for inquiry now pre- 
sented to the House, he (the Earl of Char- 
leville) must remind them that the allega- 
tions in the petition of the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Glengall were founded upon allega- 
tions and proceedings in the Vice Chan- 
cellor’s Court, and it was too late either to 
withdraw the petition or to make the in- 
quiry, because the matter had been already 
disposed of by the Appeal Committee. 
Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that this 
was not a case of breach of privilege. It 
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might or might not be a groundless petition 
against his noble Friend not now present, 
but it could not be a breach of privilege, 
because the Earl of Glengall’s petition had 
not been presented by him in his capacity 
as a Member of that House, but as a party 
to a cause before the House; and it pre. 
ferred charges against the hon. Gentleman, 
who must, according to all principles of 
justice, have the opportunity of denying 
those charges, which he had done by this 
petition. He (Lord Brougham) did not 
enter into the merits of the case, but their 
Lordships had no means of granting the 
prayer of the petition. The facts must be 
dealt with by the courts below, where the 
cause now was, and there Mr. Duncombe 
would have the best opportunity of clearing 
himself. He (Lord Brougham) did not, 
however, blame Mr. Duncombe in the least 
for presenting this petition ; it was quite 
natural that he should do so. 

After a few words from the Eart of 
CLARE, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 
the original petition presented to their 
Lordships, contained a prayer not to enter- 
tain an appeal that had been regularly en- 
tered for hearing. The ground stated in 
the petition was, that the appeal had been 
presented contrary to an engagement be- 
tween the parties. That had been referred 
to the Appeal Committee. Now, if anap- 
peal had been presented contrary to good 
faith, the party complaining must apply te 
the court below for an injuuction; and then 
the case might come regularly by appeal 
before their Lordships. But as it was, the 
House had no jurisdiction, and he had, 
consequently, refused the application. 
There had been certain allegations, im- 
puting blame to the hon. Gentleman who 
had presented the last petition; and it was 
quite competent for him to present that pe 
tition denying those charges, and alleging 
that the other petition was false. It would 
be impossible to say, that if improper and 
almost fraudulent motives had been im- 
puted to a person, he should not come t 
that House and deny the charges. There 
had been no breach of privilege. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, it was unne- 
cessary for him to add a word more than 
to say, that he had nothing whatever todo 
with the truth of one party or the other. 
The petition was for an inquiry to aseer 
tain which of the parties was right. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that the Earl of Glengall had been 
accused of bringing forward these accust 
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tions, as if they had been published for the 
first time, whilst the fact was, that the ac- 
cusations, whatever they might be, were 
first embodied in a petition presented to 
the Court of Chancery on the 7th February 
by the solicitor to Lady Edward Thynne, 
who was also, he believed, the solicitor to 
Mr. Duncombe. The Ear! of Glengall was 


only a trustee in the case. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL. 

Lorn BROUGHAM: My Lords, I 
would make a proposal to my noble Friend 
on the Woolsack. We had this Bill before 
us last year. Never was a Bill so fully 
considered. There was a Select Commit- 
tee of your Lordships upon it, and when it 
came down to this House, the measure was 
so fully approved, that it passed, I believe, 
without a single division. I need scarcely 
tell your Lordships that I then was, and 
stillam, in favour of the principle; but as 
there are parties praying your Lordships to 
be heard by counsel against the Bill— 
though I must say they are not in time, for 
they ought to have asked to be heard be- 
fore the second reading. [A noble Lorp : 
This is the second reading. ] Oh, very well! 
What I want to propose to my noble Friend 
is this—as there are some objections to the 
Bill, and as I myself am not satisfied with 
certain of its provisions, I would propose 
that we should postpone the second reading 
until after Easter, in order that, meanwhile, 
we should see what alterations can be made 
in the Bill, so that it may pass unanimously 
and without discussion. | am most strenu- 
ous for the principle, as I said before; but 
there are a variety of details which I 
should like to see amended. 

The Eart of ELDON : I hope the noble 
Lord on the Woolsack will be prepared to 
assent to this suggestion. Your Lordships 
will remember how strong was the oppo- 
sition to this measure on the part of the 
civic companies last year; and I must say 
that, from all I can see, their feeling to- 
wards it is still more hostile this year. I 
have two petitions to present to your Lord- 
ships upon the subject — one from the 
Worshipful Company of Coopers, praying 
that the Bill may not pass at all; the other 
trom the Worshipful Company of Merchant 
Tailors, giving at length their reasons in 
opposition to the measure—reasons which 
apply, to a great extent, to all the other 
tompanies. My Lords, they say that by 
compelling them to submit their accounts 
and deeds to the inspection of a Commis- 
on, you will put a check upon the exer- 
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cise of charity, for that at present they con- 
tribute in aid of the charity funds at their 
disposal from the resourees of other estates 
not held by them for charitable purposes, 
the particulars of which estates they will 
not be inclined to submit to Government 
inquiry. That, my Lords, is an objection 
which I consider very well founded; and 
I hope your Lordships will feel that you 
have no right to interfere with companies 
which have, under their charters, power to 
manage their own funds—who apply the 
funds which charitable persons have left at 
their disposal to members of their own bodies 
who may be in distress—who in every way 
satisfy the great community who constitute 
their respective companies that the trust is 
properly administered—and who have, and 
can show that they have, sufficient funds 
at their disposal to stand before the Lord 
Chancellor as respondents in any suit that 
may be brought against them. These pe- 
titioners complain, my Lords, that a heavy 
tax—3d. in the 1/. in some cases, and 13d. 
in the 17, in others—is to be levied on the 
funds of charitable estates, and they think 
they ought not to be subjected to such a 
tax. Iam prepared to say, that as far as 
such bodies may desire to be exempted, I 
think this House ought to exempt them 
from the operation of this Bill; and I eon- 
cur with the noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Brougham) in hoping that such exceptions 
and alterations will be made in the Bill as 
may enable us to pass it without opposition 
on its third reading. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: I do not 
understand what the noble Earl means by 
saying that this Bill is more unfavourable 
to the petitioners than the Bill of last year. 
My Lords, the Bills are identical. The only 
difference in the present Bill from the Bill 
of last year is the exemption of the Uni- 
versities from its operation. In all other 
respects the present Bill is precisely the 
same as the Bill of last Session. 

The Eart of ELDON: Precisely ? 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: Precisely 
the same. Previous to the discussion of 
last year, this Bill was referred by your 
Lordships to a Committee upstairs. That 
Committee was not merely of a formal cha- 
racter. There was a strict attendance 
day by day. All the Law Lords attended 
it; several of the Bishops, including the 
venerable Metropolitan, took a warm in- 
terest in it; many alterations were made in 
it, and it ultimately passed your Lordships 
without comment. It went down to the 
other House of Parliament; but, in conse- 
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quence of the delay which had occurred in 
discussing it before your Lordships’ Com- 
mittee, it was found to be too late to pass 
it through that House during the last Ses- 
sion. I do not see, therefore, the necessity 
for again submitting this measure to consi- 
deration; but, if such is your Lordships’ 
pleasure, I have no objection to reconsider 
any clause in it which may be objected to, 
or to refer it to a Select Committee again, 
if it should be so wished. There is a slight 
alteration in the Bill with regard to the 
constitution of the tribunal for appointing 
trustees in municipal charities. 1 do not 
know that it is material; but if it is your 
Lordships’ opinion that the Bill on this 
point should be reconsidered, I shall not 
object to postpone the second reading. 
The Eart of ELDON: I only wish to 
remark, that the noble Lord has misunder- 
stood me. I did not say that this Bill was 
more injurious to civic companies than the 
Bill of last year, but that their hostility to 
it was, if possible, even more decided. 
What I wish to urge is, that they should 
be excepted from the operation of the 
Bill. 
The 


LORD CHANCELLOR: The 


uestion of exceptions was well considered 
I 


last year, and the Committee came to the 
unanimous decision that there should be 
no exceptions whatever. I cannot, there- 
fore, entertain the noble Lord’s suggestion, 
to make exceptions from its operation. 
Lorp COTTENHAM: My Lords, I 
cannot, of course, oppose the alteration 
which appears in the present Bill, and to 
which my noble Friend on the Woolsack 
has referred, for it is consistent with the 
proposal which I myself made upon the 
Bill going through its second reading last 
year; but if I am to understand that this 
Bill is, with that single exception, to be 
passed in the same shape as it was passed 
last year, 1 shall feel it to be my duty to 
propose to your Lordships that it be re- 
jected altogether. I must say, my Lords, 
that my objections to parts of it are very 
strong. I shall not go into them now, as 
I understand that the second reading is to 
be adjourned in order that the Bill may be 
altered; and, of course, I shall be better pre- 
pared to give an opinion upon it when we 
see the alterations which may be made. I 
would remark, however, that it does not 
follow, because the Bill passed unanimously 
through the Committee, that it should pass 
equally unanimously through this House. 
Lorpv BROUGHAM : My Lords, I will 
not say that my noble Friend is bound by 
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the fact of this Bill having passed without 
dissent last year to give it his support at 
present ; for, since last year, he has had 
more time to consider of it—he has bee, 
refreshed by a summer’s and winter’s reg 
—and he now comes to us, “ like a giant 
refreshed,” to give us new views which, 
during the interval, he has adopted. But, 
my Lords, I must say that I hope my no. 
ble Friend will not oppose the Bill—it isa 
most important Bill—I can see no objec. 
tion to it ; and as to the argument of the 
noble Earl opposite, that it would stop 
charity, I never was so astonished in my 
life than in hearing such an argument, 
Why should it stop charity 2 W hy should 
it? Because it stops the inducements to 
abuse? My Lords, I thought the very 
best reason that could be urged for con- 
tributing to a charity was, that the funds 
of the charity could not be misapplied. 

Lorp COTTENHAM: If the noble 
Lord will be so good as to recollect, I did 
oppose the Bill last year. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: My wn. 
ble Friend did not divide the Heesé He 
took part in the discussion, and urged 
some objections to the details, but he did 
not divide the House. 

The Marquess or SALISBURY: | 
must say that there seems to me to bea 
great slur thrown upon public companies 
and on administrators by this Bill. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lord, ‘this 
being a proposal to put off the second read- 
ing of the Bill, in order that it may be fur- 
ther considered and amended, I certainly 
cannot oppose it. But it is very extr- 
ordinary. I certainly remember nothing 
like it. This Bill was introduced in 1844. 
We then had abundant opportunity to con- 
sider it. It was re-introduced last Session, 
and presented to us in what the noble Lord 
then considered a very perfect form. > 
brings it forward this year in a form, if 
possible, still more perfect ; but neverthe 
les, now, when the second reading is about 
to be proposed, on the very eve of the 
Easter recess, at the suggestion of my n0- 
ble Friend (Lord Brougham) who some- 
times sits here, but whom I now see near 
the Woolsack, he proposes a further ad- 
journment of the measure, that we may 
again consider it. My Lords, the noble 
Lord ought at once entirely to abandon 
this Bill. I cannot concur in the sugges 
tion that this Bill, as it stands at present, 
ean be improved. I suggest to the noble 
Lord to confine the operation of the Bill to 
charities of small amount, which cannot 
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afford the expense of an application to the 
Court of Chancery. In that I will honestly 
support him. There are a great number 
of charities of no more value than 1001. a 
year; and to apply to the Court of Chan- 
eery, under present circumstances, with 
respect to charities of that value, is to open 
the door to a great abuse of those charities. 
There is no tribunal from which redress in 
the cases of such charities can be cheaply 
obtained ; and I would wipe away that 
reproach from our jurisprudence. But 
the income of the. charities of England to 
which this Bill applies amounts to no less 
than 1,500,0007. a year ; and to subject 
all these charities to the inspection of a 
Commission—to subject their property to 
a tax for the support of a Commission—to 
subject the trustees of the donors to the 
inquisition of a Commission— that, my 
Lords, I will strenuously resist. My Lords, 
when the Court of Chancery can be ap- 
plied to, it is, beyond doubt, the best tri- 
bunal to which, in these cases, we can pos- 
sibly resort. Instead of overthrowing its 
powers, let us try to simplify and cheapen 
the process of that Court ; but do not let 
us create an arbitrary, despotic, irrespon- 
sible, and expensive power to supersede 
trustees, and under that sway to affect the 
political power of boroughs returning re- 
presentatives to Parliament. To that 
course [ am strenuously opposed. I ex- 
pressed the same views upon the subject 
last Session ; and I now repeat, that if 
the noble Lord will dismiss that part of the 
Bill which subjects great corporations to 
the authority of a Commission—if he will 
dismiss that part of it which enables Com- 
missioners to interfere with trustees, and 
that part which gives a power over chari- 
ties vested in municipal bodies, I will sup- 
port him in his endeavour to simplify and 
cheapen the process by which interference 
may be obtained in the cases of charitable 
trusts. But I will not support the machi- 
nery which this Bill seeks to create ; and 
to the measure, indeed, in its present shape, 
I shall feel bound to give my most stre- 
uuous opposition. 
_ Lorn BROUGHAM: My noble Friend 
is mistaken when he says that this is an 
unheard-of proceeding to put off a measure 
in order that it may be further considered. 
The Bill will pass with less opposition if 
time is given us to consider, not its principle, 
fr that has been amply considered, but 
some of its little details, which there has 
en at present no opportunity to discuss. 
Thave never had an opportunity to consult 





my noble Friend on the Woolsack for one 
moment on this subject. My noble Friend 
requires rest in the autumn and winter as 
well as the rest of us. He goes out of 
town, and so do I, and we never meet 
again until Parliament calls us together ; 
and since the present Session commenced, 
we have been so busy in your Lordships’ 
House every morning, that really my no- 
ble Friend and I have not had a single op- 
portunity to confer together, even for one 
moment, upon the subject. My Lords, I 
must say that I am quite astonished to 
hear the misrepresentations which have 
been made of the scope and tendency of 
this Bill. I could not have believed that 
my noble Friend who spoke last could have 
been addressing himself to the same mea- 
sure. Why, the operation of this Bill is 
confined to small charities. 

Lorv CAMPBELL: No, no! 

Lorp BROUGHAM: But it is. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: No, no! You 
cannot have read the Bill. 

Lorpd BROUGHAM: But I have read 
the Bill, and I know that the Bill is ex- 
tended to all charities for certain other 
purposes, but not for administrative—not 
for judicial purposes. It. gives no juris- 
diction over large charities, though it gives 
a power of inquiry into their affairs. And 
what is the objection to that? Did not 
my Charity Commission—a Commission 
for inquiry—extend to all charities? Who 
objected to that? My Lords, the fact is 
—I know it well, no one better—that 
there are companies who dread the light ! 
I will not say, ‘‘ who dread the light” 
‘because their deeds are evil,” for per- 
haps. their deeds are less ‘ evil” than 
** hospitable.’” We all know their hos- 
pitality. 1 have partaken of it ; my noble 
Friend (Lord Campbell) has partaken of it ; 
and so, I dare say, has my noble Friend 
on the Woolsack. But they dread inquiry. 
I knew one great body in the city from 
which a man received 6001. per annum. 
He had gone back in the world—had been 
less fortunate than he ought, perhaps, to 
have been, and he received from the Irish 
property of the Bridge House Estate the 
very liberal pension of 6001. per annum. 
As far, my Lords, as applies to inquiry 
and to the correction of abuse, this Bill 
applies to all charitable estates equally ; 
but as respects jurisdiction, it is confined 
to small charities which cannot afford the 
cost and charge of suits in equity. As to 
inspection, it applies equally to all, as I 
said before ; and I cannot conceive why 
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there should not be such inspection now, 
just as there has been inspection before. 
But I am only anticipating the discussion 
on the Bill, which it is proposed, at my 
own suggestion, to postpone. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, I only 
wish to point out to the noble Lord that by 
the first section of this Bill a power is 
given to the Commissioners proposed to be 
constituted, over all charitable estates of 
every description, and for whatever pur- 
poses. They are to have even the power 
to order the sale, mortgage, or exchange 
of their lands. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, this is a very extraordinary thing. 
The object and purpose of this Bill is to 
secure the better administration of small 
charitable trusts. Its intent is to do jus- 
tice where justice cannot now be done, in 
the cases, namely, of small charities; and, 
with regard to other charities to give a 
power of inquiry into their receipts, and 
the manner in which they are applied, not 
with a view to correct abuses, but in the 
conviction that, by requiring them to ren- 
der periodical accounts, abuses will be 
checked ; and that, by affording an oppor- 
tunity of exposure, others will be enabled 
to ascertain the real facts, in order that, 
if requisite, proceedings may be instituted 
in the Court of Chancery, by which due 
correction might be applied. No other 
powers are to be given by this Bill except- 
ing only that single power of sale, mort- 
gage, or exchange of lands, to which my 
noble Friend has adverted. And what is 
that power? A power, my Lords, for the 
benefit of the charities themselves. If they 
want to lease, to sell, or to exchange lands 
for the benefit of the trust, they will, under 
this Bill, have the power of doing so at 
a moderate cost, instead of being forced to 
go into the Court of Chancery at a cost so 
great that, except in some special cases, it 
is impossible that an application for the 
purpose can be made. And what grounds 
are there for complaining of the Bill? 
What, my Lords, are the trustees of cha- 
rities but public officers invested with publie 
powers and public duties? Are they to be 
afraid of investigation? I should have 
thought, my Lords, they would have been 
glad to court inquiry. It would free them 
from suspicions founded upon vague and 
indistinct charges: if they unfold their ac- 
counts, show how their funds are applied, and 
satisfy every man that they are acting pro- 
perly, what can be more desirable for them- 
selves? Then, my Lords, as to another 
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point. An objection is taken to the pro. 
posed appointment of the trustees of muni. 
cipal charities. It is argued that there jg 
a party object in this arrangement, and that 
Commissioners will be more likely to bein. 
fluenced by such considerations than the 
Masters in Chancery. I am sure your Lori. 
ships will be of opinion there is no just 
ground for this objection. How are the 
trustees appointed now? By application 
to a Master in Chancery, who reports to 
the Lord Chancellor the names of the par. 
ties whom he may deem fit and proper for 
the office. I admit that the masters have 
performed their duties fairly and properly, 
I do not mean to surmise that in any single 
appointment the Masters have been influ. 
enced in the performance of their duties by 
any base or political motive; but I inust 
say that there is no better security against 
such motives under the present system than 
there will be under the proposed Commis- 
sion. If this Bill pass, the trusteess of mu- 
nicipal charities will be appointed by the 
Commissioners. The Commissioners will 
hold their office independently of the Crown, 
and during good behaviour, durante se ben 
gesserit ; andif persons properly qualified 
are placed in those offices, may you not er- 
pect perfect reliance to be placed on the due 
performance of their duties? In point of 
responsibility and independence, they will 
be on an equal footing with the Masters in 
Chancery. What foundation is there, then, 
for this charge ? Why, my, Lords, I reedl- 
lected that it was urged, on a former occa 
sion, that we did not go far enough in this 
matter. These are principles of the Bill. | 
will not go into details; if I did, I might 
show your Lordships such ‘ a case,” that 
no honest man could refuse to pass it. Bit 
I have yielded to the suggestion of my n0- 
ble Friend; I will defer the discussion. | 
do not know that any inconvenience will 
arise from the delay. I will confer with my 
noble Friend on the matters of detail about 
which he has a doubt. I am most desirous, 
as he is, that the measure should be carriéd 
through Parliament, and I am ready to 
make any personal sacrifice for that pur 
ose. 

Lorp COTTENHAM: My Lords, ithas 
been said of this Bill, that it gives a power 
to a body of Commissioners greater thanis 
given to the Court of Chancery. My Lorls, 
I say it does a great deal more. The 
Parliament itself has never exercised such 
powers. No Act of Parliament ever gave 
such authority as will be given to these 
Commissioners. They are to have a power 
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of selling trust property—of diverting trust 
funds from their original purposes, without 
regard to the intentions of the founders, 
without regard to the doctrine of cy-pres ! 
The noble Lord thinks that he has made 
out the case of this Bill by telling us, that 
the judicial powers of the Commissioners 
will, under its provisions, be limited to the 
smaller charities. Has he maintained that 
principle with regard to charities in the 
hands of the municipal corporations ? No. 
But if the Commissioners are to have power 
only over the smaller charities which are in 
the hands of private trustees, why should 
not their powers be limited to the smaller 
charities in the hands of the municipal cor- 
porations ? Why, my Lords, they can at 
once swamp all the trustees of municipal 
charities. Perhaps the noble Lord will ex- 
plain to us why that is? But to pursue the 
discussion further would be an evil only se- 
cond to the reading of the Bill itself. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: I will give 
the noble Lord the explanation he requires. 
The power of appointing trustees in mu- 
nicipal cases is given to the Commission- 
ers, because it is necessary to fill up va- 
caucies. 1 listen with great difficulty to an 
application of this sort, and I have never 
filled up a vacancy in a body of trustees of 
‘municipal charity until it was absolutely 
necessary ; and why ? Because, my Lords, 
of the cost. In the Hereford case there 
were seven or eight vacancies to fill up; and 
what do your Lordships suppose were the 
taxed costs of the proceeding ? Upwards 
of 7001.!_ And when it is recollected that 
applications of this sort must be made in 
consequence of deaths at intervals of every 
few years, | must beg you to look at the tax 
Which is thereby imposed on the charity 
funds, That is the reason why I have ap- 
plied this principle to municipal corpora- 
tis as to the appointment of charity 
trustees. Why, the original appointment 
of trustees in the Shrewsbury case cost 
more than 5007. In the Salisbury case it 
exceeded 4007. In the Exeter ease the 
cost was between 6001. and 7001. These 
sums, added together, would be sufficient to 
found a new charity. Is not this, I ask, an 
abuse for which the Legislature ought to 
find aremedy? I shall not presume that 
aly one supposes that I want, by this Bill, 
9 secure an ill-gotten power for myself or 
for any of my Colleagues. I know that my 
conduct is open to no such imputation. It 
'$@ matter in which the Court of Chancery 
'Sinterested, and as such alone I treat it. 

Lorp COTTENHAM: I must venture to 
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vindicate the Court of Chancery from the 
noble Lord’s aspersion. The proceedings 
before the Lord Chancellor certainly, in the 
cases of several charities, cost a large sum; 
but those proceedings were not of a simple 
character, as was, indeed, explained by the 
Master in his examination before the Com- 
mittee. The corporations who administered 
these charities had different funds at their 
disposal: they had not taken care to keep 
separate accounts of the receipt and appli- 
cation of such funds, and great expense ac- 
cordingly arose in distinguishing which 
was the charity property and which was 
not. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR: I recollect 
what Master Brougham said before the 
Committee. He stated that in one case 
7001. was spent in litigation out of the 
charity estate. It was the Norwich case ; 
and in the Norwich case no such question 
arose. 

Lorv COTTENHAM: I do not know 
what Master Brougham might have said, 
but I know that in the Norwich case there 
were several important questions for consi- 
deration, and which, but for the decision in 
this form, would have involved them in still 
more expensive litigation. 

Viscount STRANGFORD: My Lords, 
I was to have had the honour of presenting 
a petition to your Lordships upon this sub- 
ject from a very important body ; but from 
some accident or another, it has not reached 
me at the House. It prayed your Lordships 
that the petitioners might be heard against 
the Bill. It was from the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Skinners. 

The Eart of ELDON: I think 1 may 
congratulate your Lordships upon what has 
passed, for I hope that advantage will be 
taken of the delay which will now be occa- 
sioned to strike out of the Bill all its ob- 
jectionable clauses. I will now lay on the 
Table the petitions to which I previously 
adverted. 

Second Reading postponed until after 
the Easter recess. 

Tlouse adjourned. 
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Mrinvutes.] Pusiic Biitis.—1° Administration of Cri- 
minal Justice. 

2°- Corn Importation. 

Reported. Indemnity. 

3°. and passed. Burghs (Scotland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Bulkeley Hughes, from 
Parishioners of Llanfihangel-y-pennant, and by Mr. Ro- 
bert Palmer, from Inhabitants of the Deanery of Fairford, 
against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses.—By 
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Viscount Barrington, from Francis Soames and Joseph 
Binfield, Churchwardens of the Parish of Wokingham, 
complaining of the State of the Church.—By Mr. Hayter, 
from Inhabitants of the City of Wells, for the Total 
and Immediate Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. P. 
Bennet and Lord Worsley, from several places, against the 
proposed Government Measure respecting Customs and 
Corn Importation.—By Sir Robert Peel, from Merchants, 
Bankers, and others, of the Port of Bristol, in favour of 
the Customs’ Duties and Corn Importation Bills.—By Mr. 
Gibson Craig, from Directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Manufactures of the City of Edinburgh, for a 
Reduction of Duty on Timber.—By Mr. Aglionby, Mr. 
Archbold, and Mr. Rashleigh, for Limiting the Hours of 
Labour of Children and Young Persons employed in Fac- 
tories to Ten.—By Mr. Mackinnon, from Inhabitants of 
Wolverhampton, for Sanatory Regulations.—By Mr. Gib- 
son Craig, from the Chamber of Commerce and Manufac- 
tures of the City of Edinburgh, against the Joint Stock 
Banks (Ireland and Scotland) Bill.—By Captain Glad- 
stone, from Guardians of the Poor of Ipswich Union, 
against the Poor Removal Bill.—By Mr. Hayter, from 
Inhabitants of the Borough of Southwark, for a Metropo- 
litan Railway Commission. 


THE GOVERNMENT MEASURES. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether it was his intention to 
introduce a Bill to afford facilities for drain- 
ing estates, and for consolidating the high- 
way expenditure ? Also, whether it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to provide for the payment of the school- 
masters of union workhouses, and for the 
Irish constabulary force, these being the 
measures which the right hon. Gentleman 
announced at the commencement of the 
Session as forming part of the five mea- 
sures he intended to propose for the consi- 
deration of the House, upon the subject of 
legislation for Ireland ? 

Sir R. PEEL said, that with respect 
to the last two points to which the hon. 
Gentleman had adverted, namely, a provi- 
sion for the payment of schoolmasters of 
union workhouses, and for defraying, at 
the public charge, the expenses of the 
constabulary in Ireland, provision must be 
made for these in a Committee of Supply. 
It would be impossible to bring in a Bill 
until Votes had passed such a Committee. 
But at an early period after a Committee 
had sanctioned the proposal, a Bill would 
be introduced upon those two subjects. 
With regard to the other two points—the 
Drainage Bill, and the Bill for consolidating 
the Highway Trusts—he was sure the hon. 
Gentleman and the House must be aware 
of the extreme pressure upon the time of 
Her Majesty’s Government for a long 
while past. There was no intentional de- 
lay on their part. The announcement of 
these measures led to a great number of 
suggestions and communications. The 
Government had applied all their leisure 
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time in considering the details of these 
subjects, and he hoped by this day week 
they should be able to lay the Bills m 
the Table, at least he would make exer. 
tion to do so. 


CUSTOMS AND CORN IMPORTATION 
REPORT. 

On the Question, that the Order of the 
Day be read, 

Mr. COBDEN said, he had to present 
a petition from a number of tenant-farmers 
on the Netherby estate, in Cumberland, 
They expressed their conviction that the 
measures proposed by Government wer 
most important, and stated that they viewed 
them with the greatest satisfaction; though 
they could not refrain from adding that 
total and immediate repeal of the Com 
Laws would have met with their mor 
hearty approbation. The noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck) had 
recently presented a petition from the same 
quarter, signed by 3,000 farmers ani 
others, against the removal of the existing 
protection; but he (Mr. Cobden) was glad 
to congratulate the right hon. Baronet op 
posite (Sir J. Graham) on the fact that all 
his tenants were not of the same wayd 
thinking on this important question. 

Order of the Day read, 

Sir J. GRAHAM said: I can assur 
you, Sir, and the House, that I am vey 
unwilling to prolong this protracted debate, 
which I believe the country at large sin 
cerely desires to see terminated by some 
decision of this House, be that decision 
what it may; but having failed in the cours 
of last evening to obtain that opportunity 
of addressing you which I was desirous ¢ 
taking, I do not think it would be proper 
that this discussion should terminate with 
out adverting to some of the observations 
and arguments which have been used it 
the course of this debate. I cannot pass 
over without notice the petition that has 
just been presented by the hon. Member 
for Stockport; and I can assure the House 
that I was not cognizant either of that p- 
tition, or of the petition which was presented 
on a former occasion by the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), from 
a portion of my tenantry taking opposite 
views on the same question. It is needless 
for me to assure the House that, neither 
directly nor indirectly, by myself wor by 
any of my agents, have I interfered, in the 
slightest or the most remote degree, with 
the expression of the opinions of my ' 
antry on this subject. I have left them 
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on this as on other occasions, to exercise 
their own free judgments ; feeling that 
they, as tenants, have as deep an interest 
in this matter as I have as a landlord, and 
that they, equally with myself, are entitled 
to pursue the course which is dictated by 
their honest convictions. Now, Sir, I shall 
proceed, with the permission of the House, 
at once to advert to the speech which closed 
the debate of last night: I allude to the 
speech of the noble Lord (Lord G. Ben- 
tink) the Member for Lynn. I will first 
dispose of the peroration of that speech by 
one remark. It appeared to me that the 
concluding part of the noble Lord’s 
speech, stripped of all the metaphor 
which encumbered it, consisted almost 
entirely of that personal invective which, 
I must say, has marked the greater por- 
tin of the speeches which have been de- 
livered on this side of the House against 
the measures which Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters propose. Now, Sir, having frankly 
avowed a great change in my own opinion 
ou this subject, I will not be guilty of the 
impropriety—I might say, of the imper- 
tinenee—of commenting with anything like 
undue severity upon the eager and tena- 
cious maintenance, on the part of Gentle- 
men sitting on this side of the House, of the 
opinions which I sincerely and honestly en- 
tertained, in common with them, and which, 
tilla very late period, I advocated with equal 
wamth and zeal. Neither, Sir, shall I 
say—for I could not say it with truth— 
that I am not deeply grieved by the loss of 
confidence and esteem, on the part of se- 
veral hon. Members with whom I have 
acted for many years, and on whose sup- 
prtand friendship in trying circumstances 
I have often relied, and never relied in 
vain. I must add, however, Sir, that when 
Imade up my mind, under a deep sense 
of publie duty, to act in concert with my 
night hon. Friend at the head of the Go- 
‘ernment, and, upon considerations of pub- 
lie necessity, as it appeared to me, to pre- 
sent this measure to Parliament, as a ser- 
vant of the Crown, I anticipated, and I 
foresaw with pain, all that has taken place 
othe present occasion with reference to 
the conduct of hon. Members on this side 
ifthe House. I counted the cost of the 
etifice which necessity and sense of duty 
impelled me to make. I was prepared, 
aid am prepared on public grounds, re- 
pirdless of all taunts, regardless of all oblo- 
iy which may be heaped upon me, acting 

madeep sense of what is due to the 
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sure which in my conscience I believe to be 
necessary for the public good. And al- 
though it would be affectation in me to dis- 
semble the fact, that I am deeply moved 
by many things which have been said by 
Gentlemen in the course of the debate 
—by Gentlemen whose good opinion I 
highly value ; yet, steadily, firmly, and 
fearlessly, I hope to be enabled to dis- 
charge that public duty which I have un- 
dertaken. I shall unflinchingly persevere 
in my course ; and I am consoled by this 
single reflection, that, in my belief, the 
time is not far distant when the country 
gentlemen of England will be satisfied 
that Her Majesty’s Government has not 
betrayed their interests, and that their 
welfare and prosperity will hereafter be re- 
conciled, in fact and in opinion, with the 
interests of the great body of the com- 
munity, whose peace, whose contentment, 
whose more easy means of existence, it is 
the object of the Bill to promote; and 
I conscientiously believe that this measure, 
if it receive the sanction of Parliament, will 
not fail to accomplish this greatend. Now, 
Sir, allow me to advert to some of the ar- 
guments which have been produced by 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
in opposition to this measure. I may 
be wrong, but, certainly it does occur 
to me that the arguments which the noble 
Lord adduced against this measure are 
precisely the arguments—the most cogent, 
the most convincing, the most unanswer- 
able—which the opponents“of the sliding- 
scale, from time to time, have urged against 
its continuance. I will begin with the 
first position taken up by the noble Lord. 
He is very anxious to obtain some opinion 
from the Treasury bench ; and, failing the 
statement of any such opinion from that 
quarter, he speculates himself as to what 
will be the price of wheat under a free 
trade in corn: and, with a view of form- 
ing an estimate of this price, he went, last 
night, through this very extraordinary pro- 
cess. He took the years 1835 and 1836, 
when the price of wheat in England was 
remarkably low; the price in 1836 being, 
I think, about 45s. a quarter, and the 
price in 1835 being 39s. a quarter ; and 
then, in those circumstances, he takes the 
price of wheat on the Continent in these 
two years, and estimates from that by sim- 
ply adding theamount of freight, andcharges 
the price at which itmighthave been brought 
here, and sold at a profit. Now, observe, 
one great argument, against our restrictive 
Corn Law, is derived fron its influence on 
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arising from the unsteadiness of our de- 
mand; for, in varying times and vary- 
ing seasons, the demand is most unequal 
and uncertain. It is quite clear, from 
long experience, that the price of wheat 
on the continent of Europe, mainly de- 
pends on the demand for it in the British 
market. The price in 1835 and 1836 be- 
ing unusually low in England, the accus- 
tomed effect was produced on the Conti- 
nent. There was a glut in the foreign 
market owing to the absence of any Bri- 
tish demand. Our supply was drawn from 
our own resources ; the price was low ; 
the complete suspension of the importation 
from abroad, acted upon and reduced the 
price on the Continent ; and, under those 
circumstances, and from those premises, 
the noble Lord draws the inference that 
the price at which wheat may be imported 
and sold in this country, is somewhere about 
30s. per quarter. I leave it to the House 
to say whether it be a safe inference from 
these premises, that, communibus annis, 30s. 
per quarter, would be the price of wheat in 
England. As it appears to me, the great 
argument in favour of a steady annual de- 
mand of wheat from the continent of Eu- 
rope, in aid of the deficiency of our own 
supply, is this—that in the present cireum- 
stances of this country, from the large and 
increasing number of our population, with 
the difticulty of finding them a supply of 
food from home-growth annually increas- 
ing, the demand for corn from abroad will 
also annually increase ; and the effect will 
be, not so much to lower the price of corn 
in this country, as to raise the price on the 
continent of Europe, thereby equalising 
the demand here and abroad, and thus ef- 
fecting this great object, giving security to 
the people of England, even in years of de- 
ficiency, against any sudden or extrava- 
gant rise of price, while, at the same time, 
the price of corn will be raised on the Con- 
tinent. Our commercial rivals will thus 
have an extended trade with England, but 
will exchange their corn for those commo- 
dities which we can manufacture more 
cheaply than themselves. Thus, their 
competition with our manufactures will 
be discouraged, by the price of corn 
being raised in their markets, which is 
a great object with the manufacturing 
interest of this country to effect. We shall 
secure steadiness of price here, and we 
shall also take precautions for ensuring 
a moderate price. I repeat, in the ab- 
sence of any British demand, in the 
years 1835 and 1836, the price of wheat 
m those years, so far from forming any 
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groundwork by which to estimate the 
price that would prevail under a system 
of free importation, is only a proof of the 
evil resulting from the uncertainty of ow 
demand in foreign markets, and of the ef. 
fects of that uncertainty, which indispoged 
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the northern Powers of the continent of & }, 
Europe to any friendly commercial rek. Jy; 
tions with this country. The noble Lond & f, 
then proceeded to argue with reference to I ey 
steadiness of price; and he produced g & th 
table which again, I think, remarkably il. JB ¢ 
lustrates another great defect which th I th 
enemies of the sliding-scale have allegedt) de 
be inherent in our present system of Com & iti 
Laws. The noble Lord demonstrated, by & an 
tables which he produced, more clearly IB co 
than I have ever yet seen it shown, that im] 
the great fluctuations in the price of IB an 
corn on the Continent, do depend upm && quis 
the demand from England for that com && onl 
modity, which under the sliding-scale, is J but 
a varying demand. The noble Lord has & with 
produced a table of fluctuations, which & The 
shows most unequivocally, that exactly I our 
in proportion to the proximity of Eng. i crea 
land, and to the demand at uncertain I (Cont 
periods, from England, in certain ports o & amor 
the Continent, for wheat, in exactly that I syste 
proportion have been the fluctuations in I Lord 
price in those foreign ports. It would a J he ¢ 
pear from this document that the fluctu- J land, 
tions have been greatest at Antwerp, Am J the y 
sterdam, Dantzic, Hamburgh, and Odess, I the F 
which are the ports whence we draw mos J in th 
of our required supplies ; and, to complete I delusi 
the demonstration, the noble Lord dwelt I from : 
upon the fact, that at Bordeaux the flu HB ness ¢ 
tuation had been the least; when it i I notori 
quite notorious that with France we hare within 
scarcely any corn trade whatever, and co I has ¢} 
sequently the effect of our irregular de I spect 
mand would not be felt there. Nextt I there 
Bordeaux, it appeared the fluctuation has Ham not 
been least in New York; the reason being I price o 
that the American corn trade has been et i 48s. yy 
posed to peculiar difficulty with respect i variatic 
this country; for the distance, added to the HR not sh 
uncertainty of the market, has preven duty is 
our varying demands from much influeo this res 
ing that market. Now, the  inferent @ nfact, 





which I should say was to be drawn from 
this is, that the fluctuations in the foreigt 
market are in a very great degree att 
butable to the uncertainty of the British 
demand. What is the consequence 

this state of foreign trade? We eo 
vert our natural and best customers, ™ 
only into commercial rivals, but into om 
mercial enemies. When they have # 
abundance of corn, if the harvest bes 
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been good here also, their markets are 
glutted ; they have a superabundant sup- 
ly, and can only obtain a very low price 
for their grain. The ruin of the grower is 
then the consequence. When there is a de- 
ficient supply abroad, should the supply 
have been short here also, we tender extra- 
vagantly high prices for their corn, and draw 
from them our supplies, at great inconveni- 
ence to them, and at the risk of involving 
them in want: the starving of the foreign 
consumer then ensues; and so they come to 
the conclusion that, upon the whole, consi- 
dering the uncertainty of our corn trade, that 
itis one on which they can place no reliance, 
and are much better without it. They ac- 
cordingly meet us with hostile tariffs; they 
impose high duties upon our manufactures; 
and, hitherto, they have not only relin- 
quished our corn trade in despair, as not 
oly not conducive to their interests, 
but they have regarded it as inconsistent 
with their national safety and welfare. 
Then I repeat that the effect produced by 
our Corn Law legislation has tended to 
create fluctuations in the markets of the 
Continent ; and this has appeared to me 
amongst the strongest reasons why the 
system should be altered. The noble 
lord proceeded to comment upon what 
he called the evenness of price in Eng- 
land, since the alteration of the law in 
the year 1842. I have already stated to 
the House that that very evenness of price, 
in the present year, appears to me to be 
delusive. There certainly does appear, 
from the averages as now taken, an even- 
ness of price. But what is the fact? It is 
notorious that in no year, I believe not 
within the memory of the oldest farmer, 
hs there been such an inequality in re- 
spect to the quality of the grain itself, as 
there is in the present year. I believe I 
im not exaggerating when I say, that the 
price of the wheat of last year varies from 
is. up to 72s. a quarter. But while this 
variation in the market prices exists, it is 
ut shown in the averages by which the 
duty isregulated, the sliding-scale being in 
thisrespect not to be relied upon; it leads, 
infact, to false conclusions, and operates im- 
perfectly in great national emergencies, and 
hence an alteration of that scale has become 
absolutely necessary. Then the noble Lord 
made another observation incidental to his 
man argument—that he was sorry to ob- 
“rve that the importations of foreign 
gran, when they did take place, were ge- 
nerally in foreign ships. Again, I say, 
Ws is one of the leading objections to the 
ng-seale, Owing to the unsteadiness of 
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its operation, and the extreme uncertainty 
of what may be the amount of duty on the 
arrival of a cargo of wheat in our ports, our 
merchants do not choose year by year to 
engage in so hazardous a traffic. When the 
time of scarcity comes, however, not a mo- 
ment is to be lost in despatching ships laden 
with grain; we cannot wait for our own ships 
to go and fetch it; and, owing to their em- 
ployment in other trades, they are not to 
be had. There is no alternative but to 
take any ship that offers; and from the 
foreign ports foreign ships are necessarily 
sent. The noble Lord has observed, that 
the freight in British ships is higher than 
in foreign ships. This is a consequence 
of the uncertainty of the demand; and 
thus the importation takes place more 
usually in foreign than in British ships. 
And this cireumstance to which the noble 
Lord referred, the eneouragement to fo- 
reign, and discouragement to British ship- 
ping, is one among many reasons why the 
existing law has been condemned by its 
opponents. The noble Lord then pro- 
ceeded to state that the farmers look with 
dread and consternation on this measure. 
The petition which has been this evening 
presented by the hon. Member for Stock- 
port, has clearly shown that all farmers do 
not so regard it. But the hon. Member 
for Huntingdonshire (Mr. Fellowes) has 
said, that if these protective laws were 
removed, nearly all the land in the Bedford 
Level would go out of cultivation ; and the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment (Mr. E. T. Yorke) said, as I under- 
stood, that the panic in Cambridgeshire 
and the Isle of Ely was so great, that 
drainage had been suspended, and that all 
agricultural improvement had suddenly 
been brought to an end. But, Sir, I must 
observe, that, to the best of my knowledge, 
the panie which the hon. Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire has adverted to, is much more 
confined within these walls than the hon. 
Members below the gangway are prepared 
to admit. All that I have seen and heard 
on the subject does not lead me to the be- 
lief that either landlords or tenants, who 
are not exposed to the contagious atmo- 
sphere of this House, partake of the panic 
which the hon. Gentlemen describe as being 
general. We were told, not long ago, by 
some hon. Gentleman on the opposite side 
of the House, of a landed proprietor in 
Somersetshire who had offered to release 
all his tenants from their existing engage- 
ments, should they be under any appre- 
heysion as to the effects of the alterations 
now proposed ; and, if I remember right, out 
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of forty-one tenants who had received the 
offer so to be released, only six had availed 
themselves of it. Now, I admit that such a 
refusal on the part of the tenants is no sure 
criterion that they are satisfied with their 
present condition ; because tenants have 
at all times a large capital invested in their 
farms, and they cannot suddenly withdraw 
from them without an immense sacrifice. 
Therefore, I admit, at once, that the refu- 
sal to accept such an offer, and to surrender 
their farms, is no conclusive evidence of 
their satisfaction with existing or contem- 
plated arrangements. But, having made 
that admission, I must contend, on the other 
hand, that where we see farmers entering 
into fresh contracts for large farms, and 
commencing great improvements, this is 
conclusive evidence that there is, on the 
part of the farmers entering into such con- 
tracts, no alarm whatever, as to the pro- 
bable effects of the measure now under 
consideration. And as it is a matter of 


very great importance that the statements 
of the existence of apprehensions should 
be refuted, and that no such impression as 
that spoken of should continue on the 
public mind, the House will, perhaps, per- 
mit me to lay before it some facts which 


have come within the range of my own 
observation. If I were called on to 
mention the farmers of Great Britain most 
distinguished for sagacity, skill, and in- 
telligence, I should assuredly name, with- 
out hesitation, the farmers of the East 
Lothian of Scotland. Now, I have the per- 
mission of Lord Belhaven to read to the 
House a letter, dated February 25th, con- 
taining information on this subject. Lord 
Belhaven writes— 

“‘T have been on a visit to Lord Wemyss for 
some days, and have had an opportunity of learn- 
ing the opinions of the East Lothian and Berwick- 
shire farmers to a considerable extent. Lord 
Wemyss’ property in this county is, with one ex- 
ception, the largest in it; and his factor, a clever 
sensible man, tells me that there is not a farm in 
this county or Berwickshire now to let that there 
are not more offers, and higher offers too, than he 
ever saw made for them, and by men of skill and 
capital. I asked how he accounted for this ? His 
answer was, ‘the corn question is now considered 
as settled; and the prospect held out of getting the 
land drained by the landlords, instead of having to 
lay out the money themselves as formerly, has 
created a general feeling of confidence among all 
intelligent farmers.’ One gentleman of this county 
stated, that on a property in Berwickshire, on 
which he was trustee, he had five offers from men 
of known character as first-rate farmers, the 
amount of which was 10/. per cent above the pre- 
sent rent. [This is since the introduction of this 
Bill by my right hon. Friend.] These are facts 
which are worth all the arguments one hears, 
coming, as they do, from the greatest corn-growing 
district in Scotland.” 
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While reading, I heard somebody behing 
me refer to East Gloucester. I unde, 
stand what was meant, and that it had. 
lation to the much-desired dissolution of 
Parliament. I answer the insinuation by 
saying, there was an intention to Dring 
forward a protection candidate for Eay 
Lothian ; but as soon as Mr. Charteris 
the late Member for East Gloucester, &. 
clared himself a candidate, Sir G. Wy. 
render withdrew his protection candidate 
and, I believe, the return of Mr. Charteris 
for East Lothian, whenever the opportu. 
nity occurs, is beyond a doubt. But Ja 
me now advert shortly to the Isle of Ely, 
where the hon. Member informed us that 
land would be thrown out of cultivation, 
and where agricultural improvement wa 
suspended. Again, I must be allowed wy 
read a letter, and again I have full permis 
sion to use it for the purpose of this discus. 
sion. It runs thus :— 

“ T received a letter from the Duke of Bedford, 
a day or two ago, with the following postseript:- 
‘I received a letter this morning from my Can 
bridgeshire steward, to inform me that he had jus 
let two farms for me to very intelligent mer, 
father and son, with ample capital, at an increas 
of 1262. a year on their present rent. The agre 
ment has been made since Peel’s measure wasit 
troduced.’ Such facts as these seem to me tok 
worth more than hosts of figures and columns d 
statistics.” 
The Duke of Bedford has given me lea 
to make use of this communication, whic 
touches only the rental of land. But whit 
has been the effect of the proposed repel 
of the Corn Laws upon the value of the 
fee-simple ? I know several land-surveyos 
of the highest eminence who were fi 
merly much opposed to the alteratin 
of the system, but who now have avovel 
their opinion in favour of the change, atl 
who state that they are astonished by th 
effect produced by what is to be regan 
ed as a virtual settlement of the que 
tion: they foresee an immediate augment 
tion of the value of land. I may notit 
the instance of an estate in Essex. Th 
hon. Member for Totness is cognisstt 
of the case—the land is within tbirl 
miles of the metropolis — there is ™ 
residence upon it—and the rental is abou! 
6501. a year. The owner, considering 
its proximity to London, the increasilj 
traffic by railroads, and other circu 
stances, was advised to ask thirty-t¥ 
years’ purchase for it; and for three yes 
he has been unable to obtain an 
approaching his price. What is the fit 
now? Within the last three weeks # 
offer has been made coming up # be 
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valuation, and there is every reason to be- 
eve that a bargain will be struck. It is 
yery easy for hon. Members opposed to the 
change of the law to speculate on the dis- 
advantageous effect of it; but I say that a 
single fact like this scatters to the winds 
all their gloomy conjectures. If it were 
true that land would be thrown out of 
cultivation, would any man out of Bedlam 
now set about enclosing land? Is the 
House aware of the working of the Enclo- 
sure Commission? By Act of Parlia- 
ment, passed in the last Session, facilities to 
enclosure were given on easy terms, and 
ata small expense; and what have been 
the proceedings of the Commission within 
the last few months? What applications 
have been made for new enclosures? In 
September last, applications were sent in 
for the enclosure of 2,298 acres; in Oc- 
tober the number of acres sought to be 
enclosed was 4,588. This was, at the 
time when strict protection was given to 
the land, and no alteration of the law was 
contemplated; but in November there was 
pregnant evidence of a disposition to pro- 
pose a material alteration in the Corn 
laws. Did that check the disposition for 
enclosure? The House shall see: the ap- 
jlications were in this proportion :—In 
October, 4,588 acres; in November, 7,147 
acres; in December, 7,205 acres; in Ja- 
ovary, 5,600 acres; in February, 3,595 
ares. [Cheering.| Nothing is so im- 
prudent as cheering too soon ; and I will 
show the hon. Members why. In one 
week of the present month there have 
been applications for the enclosure of 
1,500 acres; and within the last fort- 
ight, from the county of York alone, 
has been sent in an application for the en- 
closure of Bowes Moor, a common of infe- 
tor land, to no less an extent than 14,000 
ares. Does not this show that the hon. 
Members cheered a little prematurely ? 
Besides, there has been an application from 
Taunton Dean, Somerset, for the enclo- 
sure of 2,500 acres; so that, within the 
st fortnight, application has been made 
for the enclosure of no fewer than 16,500 
ares. So much for land being thrown 
out of cultivation. But I must here be 
permitted to call the attention of the House 
0 Bill at this moment in progress : it 
Sentitled, «A Bill for enclosing and re- 
claiming from the Sea certain tracts of 

forming part of the great Estuary 
tilled the Wash.” This is not a question 
of throwing land out of cultivation—not a 
question of enclosing waste land—but a 
testion of applying the Dutch principle of 
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scooping land out of the ocean, and, by 
the application of capital, making that 
land productive. Whose names are at the 
back of the Bill? First, I see that of 
Lord George Bentinck; the second name 
is that of Viscount Jocelyn; and the third 
that of Mr. Bagge, the Member for West 
Norfolk. This Bill, be it remembered, 
has been brought in in the present year, 
since the plan of Government with respect 
to the change in the Corn Laws was well 
known. [Lord G. Bentinck: It is a 
notice by a Member.] But here is the 
Bill itself; and the capital to be invested 
is no less than 500,000/., with power to 
borrow 200,000. Then, let us look at the 
list of subscribers. The first name is that of 
William George Frederick Scott Bentinck, 
commonly called Lord George Bentinck; 
and among the directors I find the names 
of Lord George Bentinck and Sir H. 
Folkes, mayor of Lynn for the time being, 
and others. Now, in a former Session, 
the rights of the Crown interposed an 
obstacle; and there was a negotiation be- 
tween the parties on this point, but the 
issue was not satisfactory; but here, in 
this Bill, there is an admission of the 
rights of the Crown, and there is a clause 
charging the property of the company 
with the payment of one per cent to the 
Crown upon all outlays and expenses, 
which is expressly stated to be intended 
as compensation for 30,000 or 40,000 
acres. Now, the noble Lord will permit 
me to put a question to him, which he 
has often put to my right hon. Friend. 
What is his estimate of the price of wheat 
under the new measure? I am well aware 
that the noble Lord is a great authority on 
the doctrine of chances; he is a perfect 
De Moivre in his way, and would no doubt 
make an excellent Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and I want to know what is his 
calculation as to the future price of wheat, 
which induces him to take so prominent a 
part in this remarkable speculation? It 
is now, Sir, my painful duty to turn to a 
more serious part of the great question: 
the House will anticipate that I allude to 
the state of Ireland. I heard with great 
pain, and with surprise, the statement of 
the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), that, 
in his opinion, which every day’s ex- 
perience confirmed, the potato famine 
in Ireland was a gross delusion; he said, 
I think, that a more gross delusion had 
never been palmed upon the country by 
any Government; and the noble Lord pro- 
ceeded to argue that, because the average 
price of potatoes throughout Ireland was 
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only 4d. a stone, there could not be any 
famine in that country. Now, I must 
have failed in my endeavour to show the 
House what is the real state of Ireland, 
if it can believe that the average price of 
potatoes is any criterion of the state of 
destitution in that country. I may ob- 
serve, in passing, that 4d. a stone in Ire- 
land is nearly double the price of potatoes 
in ordinary circumstances at this period 
of the year; and that, when you take the 
difference between 2d. and 4d. a stone for 
potatoes, it is an increase in the price 
of an article of food of 100 per cent, a 
difference between plenty and want—Il 
might almost say between life and death. 
The noble Lord also commented upon the 
fact of some large imports from Ireland. 
What is the inference from that? He 
seems to draw the inference that there is 
no destitution in Ireland. But it is a 
consequence of the high price of potatoes 
in England and Wales, where the failure 
of the potato crop is almost as great as in 
Ireland itself. High prices will attract the 
supplies to the richer from the poorer coun- 
try, and it is quite sufficient to account for 
these imports that the growers desire to gain 
something from the small remnant of the 
crop whilst it remains good. But the view 
taken by the noble Lord may have been 
taken under an imperfect acquaintance 
with the condition of the country. He is, 
however, supported by the high authority 
of an Irish Member, the Member for the 
University of Dublin, and the Recorder of 
Dublin, recently returned from Ireland, 
and who has told the House that the ac- 
counts of the scarcity are the grossest ex- 
aggerations. [Mr. Suaw: Great exag- 
gerations.] Well, great exaggerations. I 
hope the House will bear with me if I de- 
tain it by reading some extracts upon this 
point, which assumes an aspect of peculiar 
importance; for I must confess it was read- 
ing these details in October which convinced 
me then, as I am convinced now, that a 
discussion of the Corn Laws in the present 
Session of Parliament was inevitable. The 
right hon. Gentleman referred to the state- 
ments made by Mr. Lindley and Dr. Play- 
fair, in November, consisting, in his opin- 
ion, of gross exaggerations. [Mr. SHaw: 
Great exaggeration.| Great exaggeration! 
I beg pardon of the right hon. Gentleman: 
the distinction between gross and great is 
rather a refinement; that report was made 
to the Government in November. That 
report, however, was not the circumstance 
which first alarmed me. I happened in 
October to be residing in Cumberland; and 
I receiyed a letter from the Secretary of 
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the Agricultural Society in Ireland, whieh 
includes a great number of the nobility ang 
gentry of the country. Now, that lett 
which I received from the Secretary of this 
society was dated October 23, and th 
House will see how far Dr. Playfair’s my. 
port (which the right hon. Gentleman g. 
cuses of great exaggeration) corresponds 
with this letter :— 

“ Sir—I beg leave to send you an extract from 

a Dublin morning paper, which will give you 4 
correct account of the measures which the counel 
of this society have adopted, respecting the prevail. 
ing disease in the potato crop. I beg leave aly 
to state that when I issued a circular about, 
month since to the secretaries of one hundred an 
twenty local societies in connexion with the centr 
one, I got several answers from persons stating 
that the disease was not then apparent in ther 
immediate neighbourhood; but I have sincem 
ceived letters from most of them, stating that, 
upon digging the crops, they found the disease in 
almost every quarter, and I may safely say it a 
peared that there is not a county in Ireland tht 
is not more or less affected by it. Since my retun 
from the cattle show at Ballinasloe my office hu 
been filled with specimens of the diseased potatoes 
from all quarters. The council of this society have 
directed their labour to two objects. First, to ob- 
tain the latest and most accurate information rn 
specting the actual nature of the disease, in th 
different localities, through the machinery at or 
command, and to transmit the same from time ti 
time, to the Irish Government at the Castl, 
Secondly, to institute the series of experiments 
within described, under the direction of Profesw 
Kane, for the purpose of deciding upon saving th 
remnants of the crop, which now undoubtedly 
pears to be in the greatest jeopardy. The rest 
of these experiments shall be carefully maturedanl 
communicated. I shall merely add, Sir, that th 
greatest panic appears to exist in all parts of the 
community, and those who know the country bes 
are most puzzled how toact. One thing, however, 
I think is certain—that enough has already tran 
pired to justify the most prompt and energetit 
measures on the part of the public and the Goven- 
ment.” 
An attempt has been made to throw ups 
Ministers the responsibility of a prematur 
decision on the question; but the right hon. 
Memberhimself says that hewas muchalam- 
edin October. Was it not then, the dutyd 
Government on the Ist of November toat 
on the information they had received! 
They thought it their duty to act wit 
promptitude, and to take into immediate 
consideration the laws regulating the sp 
ply of corn. But what I have read ism 
all. There came enclosed in the letter | 
have read a communication from 4 Col 
league of the right hon. Member for Dubli 
University, Mr. Hamilton, who, on Ht 
18th of October, thus addressed the Its 
Agricultural Association in writing — 

“ My dear Sir—I am sorry it will not be in 
power to attend the special meeting of the count! 
this day. If, as | apprehend, the accounts - 
the different parts of Ireland goneur in repres 
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ing the failure in the potato crop as at all general, 
I think it would be advisable that the council 
should take means for bringing the subject before 
the Lord Lieutenant, in the hope that Government 
might take some steps to make provision against 
the imminent famine. I am aware that some time 
since inquiries were made through the constabu- 
lary by Government; but the character of the dis- 
ease is so peculiar, and the mode of its operation 
so unexpected, that the apparent state of the crop 
of potatoes a fortnight ago affords very incorrect 
information as to its real state at the present mo- 
ment. Probably the council could not do better 
than to instruct you to prepare a. digest of the in- 
formation which may have come in from the local 
societies, such as could be presented to Govern- 
ment ; and if they were to meet again next week, 
say on Thursday next, they might then enter into 
communication with the Government on the sub- 


ject. I name Thursday, for I think during the 


next few days, when the people are beginning to dig 
their crops, much accurate information will reach 
you; and it is most desirable that when we com- 
municate with Government, the fullest and most 
accurate information should be afforded to them.” 


Such was the opinion in October, and I 
believe that a deputation waited upon the 
Lord Lieutenant ; but the urgency of the 
ease induced the Secretary to address me 
personally in the letter I have before read. 
I will now shortly state the more recent 
information that has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government. The House will not fail to 
observe that the Recorder of Dublin main- 
tains that a more gross exaggeration was 
never attempted to be palmed upon the 
country. Sinking the love of his country 
in his greater love of truth, this is the po- 
sition taken by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman. I will now read the account 
we have received from Waterford, dated 
the 19th of March, addressed by the Com- 
missioner there to the Commissary in 
chief :— 

“The price of potatoes is so high, and they are 
of so bad a quality, that they are no longer used 
in the poorhouse here, bread being substituted. 
Nearly all the potatoes on the quay come in coast- 
ing vessels from the county of Wexford, where it 
appears the soil is sandy, and where the mayor 
informs me the disease has done very little injury; 
but the price is 6d. per stone of 14lb., which is 
quite beyond the reach of the poor. I can bear 
witness to the fact, that in the immediate vicinity 
of this place a proportion of one-third to one-balf 
—and in some cases the whole—has been found 
totally injured, fetid, and fit only for the dunghill.” 


This, I am sure, the House will agree with 
me in thinking forms a most important part 
of the documents which I have to lay be- 
fore them; and I have now to call atten- 
tion to that which discloses the most. for- 
midable portion of the whole evil—namely, 
the probability that not only the produce 
of the past year has failed, but the seed 
deposited in the ground already shows 
evidence of being tainted, 





“ Some of the crops of potatoes planted in Ja- 

nuary have been examined, and the seed has been 
found to have generally rotted. The ground will 
most probably be turned up in April, and sown 
with oats or barley.” 
I will now, with the permission of the 
House, direct attention to the condition of 
the people in the island of Achill. The 
information derived from that place is 
founded upon the statements made by an 
officer of the coast-guard, resident upom 
the island ; his communication is dated the 
Ist of March, and these are the terms in 
which he writes :— 

“ Dear Sir James—I regret to have to report 
to you a further unfavourabie account of the po- 
tatoes in this district, in the southern part of which, 
I may say, they are, literally speaking, totally 
gone; the peasantry having now discovered, on 
opening their pits, the true state of them. I wit- 
nessed on Friday last that in many, instead of 
picking them by hand, they actually shovelled them 
out. On my return from Kule yesterday evening, 
I found a great number of persons (from fifty to 
sixty) waiting to complain to me of their misfor- 
tunes, which I assure you are great indeed; one 
person, with a family of six children, stated his crop 
to be now reduced to about six creels (8 ewt.).” 
There are documents on the Table that in 
my apprehension speak volumes. I allude 
to the returns from the electoral districts 
of the Poor Law Unions. We have reports 
from 2,000 electoral districts belonging to 
Unions, and these being made up to the 
15th of February, state that there is every 
prospect that the whole of the fortheom- 
ing crop will be found to be in a state 
of decomposition. The House will now, I 
trust, permit me to read this statement, 
which is very brief, but, in my opinion, 
extremely important :— 
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In the whole, then, of those electoral divi- 
sions, more than half of the entire crop 
has been absolutely destroyed. I am 
aware how often it is said that there has 
been no increase of this taint amongst the 
potatoes ; and, therefore, I should wish, if 
the House will allow me, to advert to some 
fresh evidence of the fact from another 
part of Ireland. I find in a letter from 
Sligo, addressed by Colonel M‘Arthur to 
the Commander in Chief of the Forces in 
Ireland, which bears date the 14th of 
March, that the scarcity in that neighbour- 
hood is of the most alarming character. 
From the statements of Colonel M‘Arthur 
it appears, that the supply of food for the 
people in the neighbourhood of Sligo, is, 
at the present time, one-third less than it 
was at the corresponding period of last 
year; and that the prices of potatoes in 
the towns between Sligo and Dublin had 
risen 25 to 50 per cent, clearly establishing 
the fact of a deficiency. Accounts from 
Carrick-on-Suir, dated the Ist of March, 
give the same melancholy feature of the 
existing state of things ; and prove, beyond 
a doubt, that the progress of the rot is in 
every point of view most alarming. In one 
case there were 1,500 barrels of potatoes 
in pits; and, with the exception of two 
barrels, they were all putrid. I now pro- 
pose to read an extract or two from the 
report of a meeting which took place in 
the county of Cork, when Lord Mount- 
cashel presided. At that meeting the 
following resolution was adopted :— 


“ Resolved—That the local committees be re- 
quested to use their utmost diligence in ascertain- 
ing the funds necessary to support the people in 
their respective districts, until the 10th day of 
August next; and that the landlords be called 
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upon to meet the exigencies of the case by sub- | 
scribing a rational proportion, according to the | 
value of their respective estates, based on the Poor | 
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At this meeting the following observations 
were made : — 

“This was very serious indeed, and brou 
them to the consideration of the future. What 
was to become of them next year? It would 
appear that the potatoes were gone. If they 
planted rotten potatoes, they would not grow; and 
the consequence would be, the total failure next 
year of what the Irish people depended on for 
food.” 

I do not wish to prolong the present dis. 
cussion by referring to any more documents; 
but I have before me one statement from 
Mountmellick, which I cannot refrain from 
reading to the House. It consists of reso. 
lutions agreed to at a meeting of the board 
of guardians, held on Friday, March 20;— 

“That at the meeting of the board this day,a 
number of decent poor married women made ap- 
plication for relief; their families amounted to the 
number of eighty human beings, without food or 
sufficient employment; those poor people have 
houses or cabins, and if their whole families were 
to accept of temporary relief in the workhouse, 
their residences and furniture would be lost to 
them. Feeling the pressure of want and destitu- 
tion now so general in this populous town and 
neighbourhood, we feel it our bounden duty to 
bring this matter under the consideration of the 
Executive Government and the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, in order that some mode may be de- 
vised or pointed out whereby relief may be given 
by a supply of cheap food, either gratuitously, or 
at a cheap rate, to meet the present exigency. 
The poor persons who applied to the board this 
day, form but a very small portion of those who 
we know are now in great distress, and actually 
subsisting on food made from the wash of a starch 
yard; only suited for, and considered indifferent, 
food for pigs.” 

[Mr. Saw: What has that to do with 
potatoes?] The right hon. Gentleman 
asks what has this to do with the potato 
disease? I think it has very much to do 
with the destitution of a starving people. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman really mean, 
after hearing these statements, that it isa 
great exaggeration to say that the potatoes 
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Law valuation.” | are diseased and deficient in many localitiesin 

: ’ , | Ireland, when we have such representations 
What follows is a quotation of a letter! ., this, that people are actually existing on 
from Lord Mounteashel’s agent, addressed | food taken from the wash of a starch yard? 





to Lord Mounteashel, and dated from Fer- | 
moy, 16th March, and read at the same | 
meeting :-— | 

“My Lord—-I have examined the potatoes in 
the pits, and find them getting worse every day 
since the beginning of the month—I may say, 
nearly one-third gone. On examining those in the 
lofts, I find them worse than those in the pits— 
nearly one-half gone. I am sorry to say, on ex- 
amining four different kinds, planted on the 13th 
of February and following days, they are getting 
into a state of decay faster than the above ; even 
those shooting out are puny and stunted. If all 
now growing come to maturing, they will not be 
above one-third of a crop. 





D, M, Kissick,” 


Now, let us try it by another test. The 
Lord Lieutenant, on Monday last, received 


|a deputation from the city of Limerick. 


That is a wealthy place—no small distriet 
—but a city containing an immense number 
of inhabitants ; and what is the represet- 
tation of that deputation? It consisted of 
the Mayor of Limerick, the Dean of Lim- 
erick, Sir David Roche, and Mr. Marshall, 
and they said that the destitution of 
Limerick and the neighbourhood, arising 
from the diseased and deficient crop of po- 
tatoes, was extreme; and that statement 
was confirmed by Lord Clare, who resided 
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in the neighbourhood of Limerick. They 
said that the destitution was so great, that 
they found it necessary to raise a subscrip- 
tion, which then amounted to 500l., to 
rescue the poor inhabitants from actual 
starvation; and they earnestly represented 
to the Lord Lieutenant, that unless his 
Excellency would consent to contribute 
towards the alleviation of that distress, the 
most fatal consequences were to be appre- 
hended. Now mark, this has occurred in 
the month of March. Spring has not far 
advanced; but already we see a deputation 
from the city of Limerick coming before 
the Lord Lieutenant, and imploring for a 
dole out of the public purse to save the 
people from absolute starvation; and yet 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin stands up and 
gravely assures us that the exaggeration 
has been very great. This the right 
hon. Gentleman asserted; but he at the 
same time stated, what I think ought to be 
borne in mind, that at this time of the year 
fever, dysentery, and in some cases fa- 
mine itself, was always to be found in 
Ireland to some extent. That, I grieve to 
say, is true; and so true, that the right 
hon, Gentleman acts on his deep convic- 
tions on this subject, although he says that 
the potato disease is an exaggeration, yet 
his compassion for his countrymen is so 
warm, that still, while he denies the 
extent of the distress, yet he takes credit 
to himself for willingness to support any 
measures which the Government might 
have brought forward with a view of meet- 
ing the temporary emergency; and more 
especially a grant or loan, taken from the 
British public, to the extent of 400,000I. 
Now, Sir, some hon. Members have de- 
clared themselves unable to perceive the 
connexion which exists between the case of 
Irland, as it at present stands, and the 
proposed alteration of the Corn Laws ; but, 
Sir, if the statement of the right hon. 
(ientleman the Member for the University 
of Dublin be correct, with respect to the 
condition of the Irish people—if it be true 
that year after year they are in such a 
frightful position on account of fever, dysen- 
tery, and dearth, as to vender their present 
case by no means extraordinary—it must 

hecessary to meet their exigencies by 
grants of money from the public purse, 
tither by way of loan or of absolute gift ; 
and, for my part, I cannot consent to call 
wpon the people of England, who them- 
selves suffer from this same calamity of the 
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aggravated a form—-I cannot, I say, con- 
sent to call upon them to make grants from 
the public Exchequer in aid of Ireland, 
and, at the same time, insist that there 
shall remain on the Statute-book a law 
the operation of which is to enhance the 
price of their daily bread. Authorities 
have been quoted by protectionist Mem- 
bers in favour of their own particular 
doctrines; but I am much mistaken if 
authorities equally respectable may not 
be quoted in favour of ours. Adam 
Smith, a great authority upon these ques- 
tions, and one who appears to be regarded 
with singular favour by hon. Gentlemen 
below the gangway, is most decidedly fa- 
vourable to free trade in corn; and is of 
opinion, that it is the surest preventive of 
famine, and the only palliative of dearth. 
The same doctrine has received the sanction 
of Burke. Admirable and beautiful as 
are all the works which emanated from that 
great man, there is none which appears to 
me better entitled to respect and admira- 
tion than his “‘Thoughtson Scarcity.”” Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite are fond of quoting 
extracts from it; but there is one passage 
which they have neglected to quote; and 
yet it appears to me of all others the most 
deserving of notice, and to my mind, at 
least, is quite conclusive as to what is the 
duty of the Legislature when cases of na- 
tional distress arise, such as we have now 
to deal with. I do not remember his pre- 
cise words, and, therefore, will not be 
responsible for the verbal accuracy of the 
quotation ; but I believe it runs somewhat ° 
thus :-— 

“In my opinion there is no way of preventing 
this evil, which goes to the destruction of all our 
agriculture, and of that part of our internal com- 
merce which touches our agriculture the most 
nearly, as well as the safety and very being of 
Government, but manfully to resist the very first 
idea, speculative or practical, that it is within the 
competence of Government, taken as Government, 
or even of the rich, as rich, to supply to the poor 
those necessaries which it has pleased Divine Pro- 
vidence for a while to withhold from them. We, 
the people, ought to be made sensible that it is not 
in breaking the laws of commerce, which are the 
laws of nature, and consequently the laws of God, 
that we are to place our hope of softening the 
Divine displeasure to remove any calamity under 
which we suffer, or which hangs over us.” 

These appear to me to be the words of 
wisdom; the principle they lay down appears 
to me worthy of the gravest consideration; 
and I hesitate not to admit that it has been 
the. moving principle with me, to support 
and advocate the measures now under dis- 
cussion. But the right hon. Gentleman 
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and declares that we cannot be excused nor 
pardoned for the course which we have 
ursued. Sir, I have already frankly de- 
clared that I cannot consent to cast censure 
on hon. Gentlemen who still adhere une- 
quivocally to opinions which I[ once shared 
myself; but I have often expressed a hope, 
and I now again, with unaffected sincerity 
express it, that the day will soon come 
when those Gentlemen will see that we have 
not betrayed them, and admit that the course 
which we have taken is that which was 
best calculated to promote their interests, 
and those of the country at large. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Recorder for 
Dublin has cast our horoscope. He says 
that we are a falling Government, and 
sitting behind us, he acts upon that princi- 
ple, for he kicks us because he thinks we 
are falling. He alludes to the possibility 
of a protectionist Government. If such a 
Government should ever be formed, I— 
notwithstanding what has fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman—am free to confess 
that I hope he may succeed in obtain- 
ing from that Government a satisfac- 
tory settlement of the Recordership of 
Dublin. I trust, Sir, that he may be 
enabled to procure from a protectionist 
Government a retiring allowance such 
as he desired, but such as I regret it was 
not in my power to advocate. The right 
hon. Gentleman declares that he never 
looked for political power, nor sought for 
the enjoyment of Parliamentary office ; 
but yet, if a protection Government were 
formed, the vision of the Irish Seere- 
taryship might again flit across his 
fancy ; and, should he obtain that office, 
I hope that under the benign influence 
of his administration, the people of Ire- 
land may enjoy all the advantages of 
which their condition is susceptible. At 
all events, whether now, or at whatever 
time the learned Recorder may give utter- 
ance to these reproaches, 1 cannot fail to 
appreciate the feelings which actuate him; 
and knowing those feelings, his censure sits 
light upon me. I infinitely prefer his open 
hostility to his smouldering resentment. 
Then, Sir, the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the University of Oxford, stated his 
opinion, that this measure was inconsistent 
with the interests of the titheowners. No- 
thing could be more accurate, than the 
statement which the hon. Member made 
that, under the Commutation Act, tithe 
is an invariable quantity, though the 
price is variable. In my opinion, the very 
accuracy of the statement disposes of the 
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question so far as the titheowners ay 
concerned. Under the Tithe Commu. 
tion Act an invariable quantity is secured, 
whatever may be the change of cultivation; 
the only variation is in the price. Noy 
observe, before the Tithe Commutatio, 
Act, the titheowner was not only exposed 
to a variation of price—because, if he took 
his tithe in kind, he was liable to the yp. 
riation of price—but also to a great varia. 
tion in quantity; whilst under the Tithe 
Commutation Act, he is free from that y. 
riation in quantity to which he was before 
exposed, and he is liable only to that varia. 
tion of price from which he was not before 
exempt. That is my answer to the objer. 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of Oxford. But letw 
consider the case of the tithepayers; and 
if there be any hardship in the case, the 
tithepayers are more affected than the 
titheowners. Unlike the tithe receivers, 
the tithepayers have to pay a fixed quan 
tity, and even if the land be thrown out of 
cultivation, the quantity they have to pay 
will not be reduced, though the variation 
in price will be provided for, since there is 
every year an adjustment of price, based 
on the averages of the last seven year, 
I am free to confess, Sir, that my answer 
to the tithepayers is not so complete ss 
my answer to the titheowners; but up 
the whole I believe that they will both 
find that they have had an equitable se 
tlement; and it must be remembered that, 
on the whole, the Tithe Commutation 
Act is greatly in favour of the landed pr- 
prietors. Till the passing of that Aet, 
whatever was the increase in the quantity 
of produce, the titheowner partook of it 
the titheowner was in fact coparcener with 
the owner of the soil, and partook of the 
increased produce without sharing in the 
outlay necessary to make that increase. 
Prospectively under the Tithe Commute 
tion Act that coparcenery is dissolved, and 
the landowners now enjoy exclusively the 
permanent advantages arising from the 
outlay of capital, and from the increased 
quantity of produce. Upon the whole, then, 
I think that the arrangement may be t 
garded as equitable to all parties, and 1d 
not see why the titheowners should offer 
any obstacles to the progress of this met 
sure. But the hon. Member for Oxford 
put the case asa dilemma: if the prices 
should not fall, he asked, what is the ob- 
ject of this Bill? and if the price falls, 
where is the equity of this measure # Now 
the Corn Laws are always open to another 
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dilemma: the present Corn Laws either 
enhance the price of one of the first articles 
of necessity, or they do not so affect it. 
If they do not affect prices, I wish to know 
why is there all this resistance to any 
change? It cannot be denied that they 
turn our foreign customers into rivalk— 
that they cramp our foreign trade—that 
they disorganize the home market—that 
they cause internal dissension—that they 
set class against class—that they cause 
heartburnings amongst a large portion of 
the community; and that they produce, I 
may almost say, an endless interruption of 
domestic peace. If they do not affect 
prices, wherein consists the injury done to 
the landowners ? But if they do cause a 
permanent enhancement of price, then 
the interests of the consumers and of the 
receivers of wages are justly arrayed 
against them; and they may say— 

“Why do you make us pay a larger price than 

we ought, and than we should otherwise pay for 
our daily bread, whilst at the same time you 
diminish our means of purchasing food ?” 
I will now refer to the damage likely to 
arise to agriculture, and I must here say 
that the prosperity of the home trade has 
been almost invariably concurrent with the 
improvement of the land, with the pros- 
perity of agriculture; and, speaking gene- 
rally, with the reduced price of food; and 
upon this point I cannot resist quoting to 
the House a short passage from a work on 
this subject, in which the writer states the 
argument upon this point so tersely and so 
ably, that I cannot hope to present it in so 
effective and so clear a manner. In the 
neighbourhood of the manufacturing towns, 
the importation from distant places has re- 
ceived a great and a progressive increase. 
Manchester and Liverpool now draw their 
supplies of agricultural produce from Ire- 
land, from Scotland, and from the northern 
counties of England; and, simultaneously 
with that increased importation of produce 
from a distance, there is a higher price for 
farm produce in the neighbourhood of the 
towns; and so far from its being a conse- 
quence that the value of land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the towns has fallen, the very 
reverse is the fact. The case, however, is 
80 ably put in the work of Mr. Wilson on 
the influence of the Corn Laws, that, with 
the permission of the House, I will read 
what he says :— 

“Of late years the facilities of steam navigation 
have enabled the producers in Ireland, Cumber- 
land, and elsewhere, to send the fruits of their in- 
dustry at cheaper and easier rates to Liverpool, 
Manchester, &c.; but, while we find that, in the 
firmer places, these facilities havé tended to itn- 
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prove the value of property, and the general con- 
dition of the producer, yet they have in no way 
tended to reduce the value of property or the con- 
dition of the producer in the neighbourhoods of the 
latter places. Without these additional supplies, 
the consuming ability of the large towns would 
have been abridged to a smaller quantity of food ; 
but, with such additional supplies of such articles 
as can be best brought from a distance at a 
cheaper rate, a larger ability to consume other 
articles, which are not so easily transported, is 
obtained by the community, in the production of 
which the immediate producers find an occupation 
as profitable as before, and thus the whole com- 
munity of producers and consumers is equally be- 
nefited.” 

And here he gives an application to 
which I would call the especial attention 
of hon. Members :— 

“There is no more reason why the consumer in 
Great Britain should not be benefited by the pro- 
ducer of the continent without injury to our own 
property, than that the consumers in Liverpool 
and Manchester should be benefited by the pro- 
ducers in Ireland and Cumberland, as has been 
shown, without lowering the value of land in the 
immediate neighbourhood.” 

This argument, I confess, appears to me 
to be conclusive and unanswerable. Now, 
Sir, there is only one other point to which 
I am anxious, with the permission of the 
House, to direct the special attention of 
hon. Members: it is the important question 
of the bearing of the price of corn on the 
rate of wages. I have stated on former oc- 
casions to this House my deep and firm 
conviction with regard to the manufactur- 
ing population—and there has been strong 
evidence to confirm my views—that so far 
from high prices producing high wages, 
the very converse is true, and that low 
prices produce high wages, and high prices 
produce low wages. I allude to the evi- 
dence given before the Handloom Com- 
missioners; and I can refer to evidence 
given in Scotland, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, by the handloom weavers in the 
county of Warwick, and last of all by the 
silk weavers. The first evidence to which 
I refer is that of a Scotch witness, taken 
by Mr. Symonds, the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, in the south of Scotland, for in- 
quiring into the condition of the handloom 
weaver; and on the result of that evidence 
Mr. Symons reports, that the only measure 
desired by the weavers, and thought desi- 
rable by the manufacturers, was the repeal 
of the Corn Laws. They considered the 
continuance of that tax, by increasing the 
price of food, and diminishing the amount 
of employment, as grievous and impolitic. 
Next let me refer you to the evidence of 
two handloom weavers themselves, given 
to Mr. Chapman, the Assistant Commis- 
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sioner in the West Riding. Charles Flet- 
cher was asked, ‘‘ Have you considered the 
causes of your distress ?’’ and his reply 
was, he had, and that he attributed the de- 
cline, in a considerable degree, to the ope- 
ration of the Corn Laws. He was then 
asked, ‘‘ In what way did you come to that 
opinion ?”’ and his reply was, that they 
prevented the exchange of our commodi- 
ties with other countries, and that their re- 
peal would open the woollen trade to the 
whole continent. He was further asked, 
“Is there any other way in which the 
weavers are affected ¢’’ and he replied he 
thought the weavers were peculiarly af- 
fected, for the less income they had, the 
less they could spend on bread. Wheat 
was then 3s. 4d. a stone. A man with a 
family required two stone, or two stone and 
a half. Now, he had known it occasionally 
as low as 2s. a stone; and it ought not to 
be so high. James Carmack declared that 
there was more than one cause; but the 
chief he should say was the Corn Laws, for 
the duty on foreign grain tended to cramp 
commerce, and it also caused them to eat 
bread dearer than they ought to do, and 
than the people of other countries do, and 
obliged them to consume more of their 
small earnings in buying bread, so as to 
leave little for the purchase of anything 
else. And this, Sir, has been the effect 
on the home market; high prices have de- 
stroyed the demand for many manufac- 
tured articles. This: has been followed by 
the mills working short time, by the sus- 
pension of labour, and by universal distress 
throughout the manufacturing districts. 
The hon. Member for Rutlandshire last 
evening felt the force of this so cogently 
that he proposed, as an act of justice to 
the working classes, that there should be, 
and he declared there ought to be, a slid- 
ing-scale of wages as a relief from the 
sliding-seale in the Corn Laws; and not 
only that there should be fixed a minimum 
rate of wages, but that the rate should be 
adapted to the high price of corn: such 
was the proposition gravely made by the 
hon. Member for Rutlandshire, who thought 
it unjust to enhance the price of corn with- 
out establishing a scale of wages. I am 
ashamed to trouble the House any longer, 
otherwise I could cite much more evidence 
from the report of the handloom weavers’ 
commission of workmen in various trades, 
whose evidence is given in their own words; 
but I am certain that I do not misrepre- 
sent the character of that evidence, when 
J say that the manufacturing population 
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generally look upon the Corn Laws as en. 
hancing the price of food, and at the same 
time diminishing the rate of wages. And 
now, Sir, I come to the consideration 
which I own operates most powerfully on 
my judgment. I cannot overlook the fact, 
that the Government of this country is, in 
practice, vested mainly in the landowners, 
The other House of Parliament is com. 
posed almost exclusively of landowners; 
and there is in this House a great prepon. 
derance of the landed interest. A Go. 
vernment so based and so conducted ean. 
not long maintain its influence in opposi- 
tion to the great body of public opinion; 
such a Government to be safe, must make 
it evident to all that its rule is impar. 
tial legislation; and now, when we con- 
sider the concentration, the union, the in- 
telligence, the growing numbers, and the 
increasing proportion of the manufacturing 
population, who have, if not an universal, 
a very general opinion deeply seated in 
their mind, that the Corn Laws do enhance 
the price of bread, and do at the same time 
lower wages—that they make the manv- 
facturing workmen pay more and receive 
less—if you persist in maintaining such 
laws, you may depend upon it that the 
population will not place confidence in 
your justice, or in the impartiality of your 
legislation. The people, upon this point 
of their daily food, will not at all times 
listen even to reason; much less will they 
be cajoled by fallacies; and I am satis- 
fied, in my own judgment, that they are 
not wrong in their opinion. They are 
right in their opinion, that with the manv- 
facturing population of this country high 
prices are concurrent with low wages, and 
they are placed in a most unfair position 
when the price of bread is artificially en- 
hanced, and at the same time the means of 
obtaining it are decreased. If, Sir, time 
would permit, I could give you conclusive 
evidence, which I have before me, that this 
opinion is no longer confined to the manu- 
facturing population. I could show that 
the agricultural population are beginning to 
be of the same opinion. I could produce 
evidence that there is a diminution of crime 
when prices fall, and that there is an in- 
erease of crime when prices rise. 

ean show that distemper and mortality 
also increase in proportion to the rise 
in the price of food, and that they de- 
crease as the price of food diminishes. 
It has been proved to you, that, although 
wages in some of the agricultural districts 
may occasionally rise to a certain extent 
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with the rise of corn, yet that they never 
rise commensurately, nor in the same 
ratio. I have shown the effect of the 
Corn Laws on the manufacturing popula- 
tio—I have shown the spreading distrust 
and aversion which are springing up against 
them amongst the agricultural population ; 
and looking at the question dispassionately, 
I am bound to say that I cannot believe 
that the conclusions drawn by the manu- 
facturing population are not sound and 
true. On the contrary, I believe them to 
be most accurate. I see that those pro- 
tective laws will be dangerous to the rights 
of property, unless you supply a practical 
remedy in time—dangerous to the public 
peace and to the well-being of this country; 
and this being my conviction, I can, with 
a safe conscience and unhesitating judg- 
ment, give my unqualified support to this 
Bill. It is unnecessary for me to say, that 
with regard to domestic peace, no time 
should be lost in passing this measure; 
and with respect to our foreign relations, 
I will only say that I consider its enact- 
ment highly desirable and decidedly politic. 
Nations advantageously trading with each 
other are bound in heavy recognizances to 
keep the peace. The current of trade, 
once suffered to run free, deepens its chan- 
nels and extends its ramifications. Its 
vivifying power is felt by every member of 
the community; and whatever may be the 


dispositions of Governments towards war,’ 


the whole body of the people, deriving 
their daily comforts from uninterrupted 
trade, will be loud in their demands for 
peace; and be assured, Sir, that the 
surest foundations for the peace of the 
world will be found to be, commerce ex- 
tending its benefits to the great masses of 
human race. The hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amehdment concluded with a 
quotation from a modern poet, My quota- 
tion shall not be from a modern poet. There 
are, in Pope’s poem of ‘‘ Windsor Forest,’’ 
afew lines which appear to me so applicable 
to the extension of free trade, that if the 
House will so far indulge me, I shall take 
the liberty of quoting them. Looking for- 
ward to the happy day when London will 
have become a free port, he thus apostro- 
phises the noble river which opens to this 
gteat metropolis the commmerce cf the 
world :— 

“The time shall come when, free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind, 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 

And seas but join the regions they divide ; 
Earth’s distant ends our glory shall behold, 
And the new world launch forth to seek the old.” 


That is the real description of the happy 
consequences to be expected from the mea- 
sure we are now discussing. May the vi- 
sion be realized !—as assuredly it will be at 
no distant period—if with me you give your 
assent to the second reading of this Bill. 
Mr. STUART (Newark): Sir, I feel anx- 
ious to make a few observations on the sub- 
ject of this debate. It seems to me that 
through the whole course of the discussion, 
which has lasted for many nights, great 
temper and forbearance has on the whole 
been shown, and especially by those hon. 
Members among whom I sit. I think al- 
most every Gentleman who has spoken in 
condemnation of the new measure of the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment has attributed to him and to his 
Colleagues the purest and best motives 
for the opinions which they now profess. 
I think, Sir, that whatever is said in Par- 
liament by persons in authority is entitled 
to respectful attention. Feeling on my own 
part this respect, I am anxious to think as fa- 
vourably as I can of any measure proposed 
by those who are entrusted by Her Majesty 
with the government of the country. And I 
have been the more disposed, Sir, to listen 
with respect to all that has been urged 
from the Treasury bench in this discus- 
sion, because the measure on which we are 
deliberating is proposed not by a young 
and inexperienced statesman, but by one 
of tried ability and experience, whose con- 
duct in public affairs has stood the test of 
many years, and in whom, until very 
lately, we have long reposed our confi- 
dence. With these feelings, Sir, and after 
the forbearance which has been shown, it is 
with the deepest regret that I have heard the 
right hon. Baronet who has just sat down, 
attribute to a right hon. Gentleman near 
me—attribute to the right hon. the Re- 
corder of Dublin (Mr. Shaw), the basest 
motives as actuating him in opposing the 
present measure. Sir, I think that the 
character of that right hon. Gentleman is 
sufficiently known in this House and in the 
country, to make us all feel that the im- 
putation is unfounded, ungenerous, and 
unjust; and it has been received by the 
House in such a way that I rather think 
the right hon. Baronet must now feel that 
he has made a mistake. What is said in 
such a spirit, and so wholly undeserved, can 
never find favour, I trust, in this House. 
Nothing shall tempt me, Sir, I trust, to 
depart from that respect which is due to 
the station and talents of the right hon. 
the Secretary for the Home Department; 
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but when I am called upon to give my vote 
for or against this measure, I conceive I 
have a right to exercise my own judgment, 
and form my own opinion. When I am to 
consider whether this measure be a wise 
one or not, I must crave leave, not as ask- 
ing any undue indulgence, and certainly 
not conceiving that any great weight is 
due to the opinion of so humble an indivi- 
dual as myself, still I must crave leave to 
express my firm and honest opinion, un- 
biassed by any other consideration. But 
we have heard, Sir, to my astonishment, 
from the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department, in the latter part of his 
speech, a matter brought forward for the 
first time, to influence our opinions on this 
question, which, as coming from him, I have 
heard with sorrowandalarm. I have read the 
report of a speech by the hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Cobden) not in this House, 
but in another place, in which he has said 
that the Government and the Constitution of 
this country were overridden by the landed 
interest. I do not mean to say that a per- 
son in the situation of that hon. Member 
may not express such an opinion; but I 
would ask whether it is just or correct ? It 
is said that the Government has been op- 


pressed and kept down by the landed in- 
terest, prevented by it from bringing for- 
ward the measures which they would other- 
wise have proposed as proper and wise. 
Such doctrines from that quarter may ex- 


cite little surprise. But I ask, Sir, what 
are we to think when we hear from the 
Secretary of the Home Department an 
argument in favour of this measure which 
proceeds on this very ground ?—when we 
hear a Member of the Cabinet tell us in 
this House, as a circumstance to influence 
our votes on this occasion, that we ought to 
pass this measure because the manufactur- 
ing interest is not sufficiently represented 
in this House —not because the measure is 
in itself wise and beneficial, but because 
the people have now begun to think that 
the landed interest has an undue pre- 
ponderance in this House? [Sir J. Gra- 
HAM: I did not say undue, I said a pre- 
ponderating influence.| Very well. Then 
the argument is, that because the landed 
interest preponderates in the House, we 
ought to pass the measure without regard 
to the injury which it may occasion, and 
without considering whethér it be a wise 
measure or not. Have things come to this 
pass, Sir, that we are to take for our 
guide not our own opinions, not the dic- 
tates of our own judgments, but that we 
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must give way to what we are told is ap 
opinion entertained by one class of the 
community, whose opinions and interests 
alone we are to attend to? This is ad. 
dressed to us to coerce our opinions: right 
or wrong is to become a secondary cong- 
deration to what is called the growing 
opinion of the manufacturing classes. 4 
doctrine more dangerous, more subversive 
of the independence of Parliament, more 
revolutionary, and more clearly tending to 
degrade the legislation of this country, | 
never heard. I believe, Sir, it is the 
opinion not only of every sound statesman, 
but of the great body of sensible and re- 
spectable men in this country, that this 
House fairly and justly represents all 
classes of the Commons in this kingdom. 
If not, what has become of the Reform 
Bill? Ifit does justly represent all classes 
of the people, can there be a more danger. 
ous or degrading doctrine than that those 
who so represent all classes, should con- 
sider one class as less fully represented, 
and therefore abandon their opinions of 
what is for the benefit of all classes, in fa- 
vour of the growing opinion of one particu- 
lar class? It is my intention, Sir, to vote 
against this measure; and I shall endeavour, 
as shortly as I can, to state some of the rea- 
sons why I am determined to oppose it. 
The wide and general question of the wis 
dom and policy of the Corn Laws, is one 
into which I do not propose now to enter. 
It is a question which has been often 
enough discussed already, and on which this 
House has by large majorities again and 
again pronounced a decided opinion. It 
is a question the discussion of which has, 
I believe, occupied the mind of every well. 
educated Englishman; the arguments upon 
both sides of the question have been fami- 
liar to us from our early years; and the 
opinions of most men have been fixed and 
settled with regard to it. One great cause 
of difference of opinion on the subject, | 
believe to be the different views whieh 
persons take of the comparative importance 
of the landed interest, on the one hand, 
and the manufacturing interest on the 
other. On this great and fundamental 
point, my own opinion, in common Wi 

that of those whom I believe to be the 
greatest and wisest, is, that while the im 
portance of our manufactures and com- 
merce must be admitted, all that relates to 
our agriculture is of still higher and greater 
importance. Sir, it is the rich and fertile 
fields of England which have been the very 
cause and source of our commerce and 
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manufactures. But for our agricultural 
wealth, neither our cotton mills nor our 
manufactories would ever have existed. 
All our sound and practical statesmen are 
agreed in this—that the landed interest in 
this country, and the prosperity of its agri- 
culture, is the basis of all our prosperity 
asanation. Our commercial and manu- 
facturing interest, great as it is, rests upon 
this basis, and is of a more fluctuating and 
transitory kind; and even if our cotton 
mills and manufactories should, in the vi- 
cissitude of things, perish and decay, our 
rich and fertile fields would remain the 
source of continued strength, and the 
means of renovation from the decay of 
more transitory wealth. I perceive an hon. 
Member on the opposite side of the House 
(Mr. Bouverie), smiles at this. He, per- 
haps, is of a different opinion. Perhaps 
he thinks that our cotton mills and trade 
will remain and flourish when the fertile 
fields of England are no more. At the 
hour when I am now speaking, the Corn 
Law of 1842 is the law of the land. It is 
alaw founded on this wise and just prin- 
ciple, namely, that whereas our commerce 
and manufactures are protected by certain 
duties, so in a just and fair proportion 
should our agriculture be protected also. 
That is the system under which we are 
now acting, and under which our com- 
merce and manufactures, as well as our 
agriculture, have flourished. The question 
now for our consideration, and on which we 
must give our votes is this—whether this 
just and successful system is to be aban- 
doned—to be altogether thrown overboard 
as to one class—whether protection is to 
be extended to every other class except the 
landed interest—and as to it, the basis of 
the prosperity of all, is to be from this time 
forward withdrawn ? I perfectly under- 
stand the arguments in favour of free trade. 
l admit their force as mere theoretical ar- 
guments. I deny their practicability or 
wisdom in the management of the affairs 
of this nation in the present state of the 
world. As applied to the measure before 
us, I deny the justice of those arguments. 
If we are told—and that is what we are 
told—that protective duties are to be with- 
drawn from the produce of our land, and to 
be continued to the produce of our manufac- 
tones, I say that there isa glaring want of 
wisdom and want of justice in such a pro- 
ceeding. And here I must address myself 
more directly to the reason for this sort of 
proceeding, which was put forward by the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
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vernment. He said, that we must adopt 
this course as a matter of necessity; and he 
undertook to make out that a case of over- 
whelming necessity existed. But it is to 
be observed, that out of that great party, 
of which the right hon. Baronet was once 
the proud leader—a party as proud to be 
led by him as he was proud to be their 
leader—of this great party of more than 
300 Members, only 112 supported him on 
this occasion, or countenanced the notion 
of the alleged necessity ; and let it not be 
forgotten, that of those who supported him, 
more than one expressed an opinion that 
the effects of the measure would be most ea- 
lamitous, and that it would be the ruin of 
thousands. Now, if the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government, and the right 
hon. Baronet the Secretary for the Home 
Department, and those who vote with 
them on this measure, mean to support it 
on the ground of an overwhelming neces- 
sity, 1 beg leave to say, that this case of 
necessity has not been established at all. 
On the contrary, the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
although he did say something of the 
famine in Ireland, and the scarcity of po- 
tatoes, before he had done, put the argument 
on different grounds. But I beg leave to 
say, that the way to cure those calamities 
in Ireland, even if they existed in the ful- 
lest extent which has been alleged, is 
not by ruining the landed interest in Eng- 
land. How are the poor fever-stricken 
Irish to be cured, or the hungry to 
be fed, by telling them that protection to 
agriculture is to cease in the year 1849? 
Why this is a mockery. I say, that if we 
are called upon to support this measure, 
on the notion that it is justified or required 
by the state of Ireland, the understanding 
of every reasonable man must reject the 
argument entirely. I call upon the Go- 
vernment to relieve those temporary evils 
with which Ireland is afflicted by some 
better and more speedy remedy. Such cala- 
mities are not to be met by extensive mea- 
sures of this kind, which even some of those 
hon. Members who feel bound to support 
them, are forced to admit will be most inju- 
rious. Then we come back to the question— 
is it wise or just to withdraw all protection 
from land, while it is extended to our ma- 
nufactures ? The right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary for the Home Department tells 
us that there is a growing opinion in the 
country that protection to land must cease, 
and therefore we must give way to that 
opinion. Now, I beg leave to deny that 
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there is a growing opinion of this kind. 
Where is the evidence of it? The right 
hon. Baronet, as his proof of this growing 
opinion, reads to us the evidence of a 
handloom weaver, given before some Com- 
missioners. Now, for my own part, I at- 
tribute very little weight to opinions ob- 
tained in this way; they are almost al- 
ways the opinions of partisans—of men 
who are called to deliver such opinions be- 
cause they are known to entertain them, 
and they are the sort of opinions which are 
wished for. I recollect, in my own case, 
there was a subject on which I happened 
to possess considerable authentic informa- 
tion. This being known, I was applied to 
by a Member of the Government, not the 
present Government, and requested to come 
to be examined before a Committee of this 
House. Before the examination, I had a 
conversation with the individual who had 
obtained the appointment of the Committee, 
and I found from him that he had a parti- 
cular object in view—that my evidence 
would exactly tend to an opposite conclu- 
sion from that which he wished the Com- 
mittee to come to. I need hardly say, that 
when this Gentleman ascertained what the 
result of my evidence would be, I was not 
examined at all. I confess that occurrence 
produced a pretty strong impression on 
my mind as to the degree of weight to be 
given to evidence before Committees of 
this House. But another sort of evidence 
has been resorted to in this discussion. 
The right hon. Baronet refers us to the 
reports of gentlemen employed by the 
Government to collect information. Now, 
information collected in that way is always 
sought for with a view to produce an im- 
pression of a particular kind; and it gene- 
rally happens that persons so employed 
make it their business to ascertain the 
sort of view which it is wished the evi- 
dence collected by them should present. 
I am the more impressed with this from 
what I know happened to a friend of mine, 
now no more. He was a gentleman of 
great intelligence, and was employed by 
the late Government to go through certain 
districts of England, to make inquiries and 
a report on a particular subject. He told 
me that not having much practice in such 
matters, he applied to a gentleman of great 
experience and long in office, to know how 
he should proceed in the preparation of his 
report. The advice he got was this: ‘‘ The 
first thing I advise you to do, is to ascer- 
tain what sort of report it is wished by 
the Government that you should make.” 
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It is, Sir, a very difficult thing indeed to 
obtain unbiassed evidence on any subject, 
but especially on a subject of this kind; 
and, without meaning any sort of disrespeet 
to the functionaries employed by Govem. 
ment to collect information in Ireland, | 
must be allowed to receive their informa. 
tion with some distrust as to its perfect 
and impartial accuracy, especially when 
I find very opposite accounts from respeet- 
able and intelligent persons unconnected 
with the Government. But when the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) talks of the 
growth of opinion on this question, he 
should give us some better evidence, and 
let us know how he ascertains this growth of 
opinion. Itis a very remarkable thing, that 
I have read a speech delivered sometime 
ago in January last, by the hon. Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Cobden) so exactly like 
what has been said to-night by the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham), that I must 
beg the House to allow me to read it. It 
is from a newspaper report of a speech 
of the hon. Member (Mr. Cobden), at 
Newcastle I think—at one of those meet. 
ings which he describes himself as holding 
for lecturing and educating the people :— 

“ But the serious part of the matter is this: 

these very men have been the Government of the 
country ; these very men and their class have 
been astride the Prime Ministers and most emi- 
nent statesmen who have governed the country 
for these fifty years. You read the speeches of 
Lord Southampton and Sir Charles Knightley; 
they are the very type of the men who have been 
governing you and your forefathers; and it is 
frightful to contemplate what the country has had 
to endure under the guidance of those men. 
Under their guidance did I say ? No! the country 
has not exactly been guided by them ; we hare 
always had Prime Ministers who have contrived in 
some degree to evade them—men, for instance, 
who, like Sir R. Peel in his Canada Corn Bill, 
concocted some measures with a view to relieve 
a little the country from the misgovernment of 
these boobies ; calculating, perhaps, as in that 
memorable instance, upon their ignorance of geo 
graphy. When they saw these men resolved to 
starve us, they knew it was no good arguing with 
them on political economy; and they opens 
back-door through Canada, being well aware of 
the fact that these men don’t know the St. Law 
rence from the Mississippi.” 
This was the lecture, and these were the 
facts delivered by the hon. Member to 
teach truth and justice to the manufactur 
ing classes! But I beg the House to ob 
serve what he went on to say. It is these 
words :— 

“ T know this for a fact. The idea originated 
the Board of Trade with a man who chuckled t 
the day of his death in having originated an ides 
that succeeded in evading those squires. S 
is the class of people who, in their blind ig 
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rance, have ruled the destinies of this country ; 
and how it is that the country has ever managed 
to survive such rule—how itis that this Anglo- 
Saxon people have put forth such mighty energies 
in spite of the incubus that sat on their industry, 
is one of the most marvellous things the historian 
has to deal with.” 
Now, I ask the House to observe how 
the general scope of this corresponds 
in a remarkable manner with the tone 
and language of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir James Graham) this evening. 
If the right hon. Baronet had been him- 
self one of the audience, he could not 
more effectually have imbibed the notions 
of the hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Cobden). But does the lecturing and 
noise of the Anti-Corn-Law League— 
noise communicated by factitious means, 
helped on by falsehood and fraud from day 
today at public meetings, then published 
in the newspapers, and repeated in this 
House—constitute public opinion? The 
hon. Member for Stockport has talked in 
this House of the opinions of the lower 
classes employed in manufactories, whom 
he calls ‘men in fustian jackets,’ and pro- 
poses that meetings should be held accord- 
ing to what he describes as the custom of 
our Saxon ancestors, at which these men 
night express their opinions as those of the 
great body of the nation. But let me re- 
nind Her Majesty’s Government, that the 
people who attend such meetings are not 
the whole even of that class of the popula- 
tion, nor even the better part or the more 
numerous part of that class. All the arti- 
sans in the country do not attend meetings 
msuch subjects. The better part of our 
manufacturing population—the industrious 
mechanics and artisans, the more intelligent 
and sensible part of the body—employ their 
isure hours in a more profitable manner, 
Those of them whose conduct and opinions 
are entitled to consideration, spend their 
time with their wives and families, or in 
pursuits yery different from listening to 
the harangues of the hired orators of the 
Anti-Corn-Law League. The audience 
vho attend these orators and lecturers are 
ita very different character. From the 
tarliest times—from the days of Jack Cade 
dwawards to the present time—any mob 
wator may collect a large audience of idle 
aud drunken mechanics and others, clad in 
fustia jackets, who will applaud him to the 
echo, and applaud him the more if he 
abuses the landed interest and men of sta- 
‘on and authority in the country. Mobs 
My Meet to applaud the speeches of those 
ho flatter their prejudices and abuse their 
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superiors ; but what men of sense would 
listen to such trash‘and nonsense? What 
grieves, me, Sir, in this matter—and what 
I consider a great national calamity—is, 
that we are living under a Government 
who are imposed upon by these proceedings. 
It seems, Sir, that Her Majesty’s present 
Ministers make no account of the opinions 
of quiet and respectable men—of the sober, 
honest, quiet, and industrious men who at- 
tend to their proper business, and spend 
their leisure hours in their houses, by their 
firesides, with their wives and families— 
who disregard the Anti-Corn-Law League 
—who disdain to receive their money, and 
will not attend their meetings. For my 
own part, having occasion to see a good 
deal of all classes of society, and to hold 
intercourse with persons high and low, and 
with many of those belonging to the manu- 
facturing population, as well as with other 
classes—I know that the great body of 
them hold very different opinions ; quiet 
and industrious men, who, like the agri- 
cultural population, do not make speeches 
or listen to speeches, or participate in those 
proceedings at public meetings of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, which but for their 
etfect on the present Government, I would 
call a nonsensical farce. IL observe that 
the hon. Member for Stockport, in ano- 
ther of his speeches at these meetings, said 
he had been for years educating the peo- 
ple, and that it was years before he got his 
random audience to understand or adopt his 
views—views and doctrines which, I must 
be allowed to say, he delivers to them in 
such language as, if uttered in this House, 
would deprive him of all right to be heard 
in it. Why, the language which [ have 
read to-night, in which he has called men 
of high rank and station and intelligence, 
boobies and ignorant men, is mild, com- 
pared with some of his expressions out of 
doors. 1 ask the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
%. Peel) whether he believes that the ob- 
ject of the Anti-Corn-Law League is to 
tell the plain truth, and to support it by 
fair and honest argument? Can he believe 
it? Has he read these speeches? Beeause, 
if their object and practice were to assem- 
ble meetings merely to tell the truth, and 
to support the truth by fair arguments, 
their conduct, so far from being criminal 
and mischievous, as it is, would be praise- 
worthy and meritorious. We are told, 
Sir, by the Prime Minister, that he has 
changed his opinion on this great question. 
Be it so. It is no reproach to any man 
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it for the better. It may be no reproach 
to his honesty if he thange it. But let 
me beg the right hon. Baronet to consider 
that one inevitable consequence of the 
change must be, to diminish the weight 
and authority of the individual who an- 
nounces that his opinion is changed. I 
could not but feel the force of what the 
hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) said 
on this subject a few nights ago. He says, 
he gives credit to the Prime Minister and 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. Russell) 
for now adopting the opinions which he 
thinks right; but he said, as to their being 
obliged to abandon their former opinions, 
‘‘what a satire this is on their under- 
standings!’’ I admit that there are sources 
of information open to the Members of a 
Government which are not accessible to 
persons not in office; and some credit must 
be given to those who have that advantage. 
But what I complain of is this—that up to 
this night we have heard no valid reason 
advanced to account for or justify their 
change of opinion on this question. This 
debate has gone on for many nights. We 
have had evidence and arguments of the 
most powerful kind advanced against the 
wisdom and expediency of the proposed 
measure. My noble Friend (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck), my hon. Friends near me (Mr. W. 
Miles and Mr. Bankes), and many other 
hon. Members on the same side, have 
brought forward facts and arguments of 
the utmost importance, and of cogency, to 
my mind, irresistible. How have they 
been met? We _ have had _ speeches, 
indeed, on the other side; but those 
of a description not only inadequate to 
the occasion, but far below the cold and 
ordinary arguments on former discussions 
of this question. Even my hon. Friend 
the Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. Vil- 
liers), who has very often argued this 
question with great ability, has on this 
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of this evening of stating, if he can, why 
the individual Member is who has ggid 
that he would allow the people of Irelan 
to starve. What has been said, has bee, 
the very reverse. For the House canng 
have forgotten, that when the right hop, 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) drew a most power. 
ful picture of the apprehended state of fy. 
mine and disease in Ireland, as an argp. 
ment in favour of the repeal of the Con 
Laws, my hon. Friend (Mr. Hudson) rog, 
and with honest English feeling, whic 
was responded to by the House, protest 
ed against having our feelings harrowe 
by those shocking pictures of poverty, 
famine, and disease, as a ground for pe. 
pealing the Corn Laws, when the remed; 
for those impending calamities ought to be 
of a very different and much more imme. 
diate nature. The real truth is, that th 
Prime Minister is in a false position with 
reference to this question. A measur 
like that which he proposes, ought to come 
before the House with the weight and 
thority of the unanimous opinion of the 
Government in its favour. Can it be said 
that we have the measure before us with 
that authority ? Can it be said that the pr 
sent measure comes before the House with 
the same weight of authority in its favor 
as the measure of 1842 ¢ The truth is, tht 
the present measure was occasioned by tlt 
change of opinion of the Prime Minister 
In that change of opinion only two of bis 
Colleagues concurred : the consequent 
was, that the Government was broken» 
Then, what was the situation of Member 
on the other side of the Hlouse? Them 
ble Lord (Lord J. Russell) no doubt thoughi 
he had practised a very successful politic 
manceuvre when he published his letter, iN 
November last, stating that he also hi 
become a convert to the total and imme 
diate repeal of the duty on foreign com. 
The immediate effect, however, of tha 





oceasion come far short of his former ef- 
forts. 
those who sit near me, by attributing to 
us what none of us have said or thought. 
He has said to us, ‘* You say you will allow 
the people of Ireland to starve.” Why, I 
ask, who said so? Which of us has ever 
said anything of the kind? The right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) has not, indeed, 
said this of us so directly, but he seemed 
to me to insinuate something of the same 
kind. [Mr. B. Escorr: Hear! ] I sup- 
pose the hon. Member means to imply that 
there is some foundation for the charge. 
He will have an opportunity in the course 
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celebrated letter was, to make it impos 
ble for the noble Lord to constitute a Ge 
vernment. I have no more doubt that tle 
| noble Lord, when he published that lett 
thought he had practised a successful pot 
tical manceuvre, than 1 have—and I say 
with great regret—that the proceedings¢ 
the present Government with regard 1 
this measure savour of political maneut 
too. I therefore beg the House, and es 
cially the 112 hon. Members on this sil 
of the House who have hitherto supporte 
this measure, to consider well in what pi* 
tion this measure stands. There is no d# 
guise attempted by many of its suppor 
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on the other side of the House. Their 
object is avowed to be, to cut down and 
destroy the ascendancy of the landed in- 
terest. [Captain Layarp: No!] One 
hon. Member says, ‘‘No!”’ I have not 
a doubt that he is sincere. But has 
even he any doubt of the avowed 
object of others? Has not the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stockport (Mr. Cobden) spoken 
plainly enough? Is there any sensible 
man that understands this quéstion who 
doubts that it will be a severe injury to the 
agricultural interest 2? The noble Lord 
the Member for Suffolk (Lord Rendle- 
sham) has told the House, that if this 
measure is adopted, one-half of his estate 
will be thrown out of cultivation. It is 
impossible to disregard such evidence. 
Nay, a noble Lord, the Member for Liver- 
pool (Lord Sandon), who supports the Bill, 
has told the House that he has no doubt 
its effect will be to throw millions of 
acres out of cultivation, and to occasion 
great loss and misery to those engaged in 
agriculture. I ask the right hon. Baro- 
net whether it is not the avowed object 
of the hon. Member for Stockport to 
cripple and put down the landed interest ? 
(Mr. B. Escorr: No.] Surely the hon. 
Member for Stockport is best able to ex- 
press his own views. Surely the hon. 
Member for Winchester has not attended 
to the speeches of the hon. Member for 
Stockport. What did that hon. Member 
mean when he talked of putting an end to 
the empire of the ‘* boobies ?’’ What did 
he mean by talking of the necessity ‘of 
destroying the influence of that class which 
had bestridden the Government, and crip- 
pled their measures? His language was 
plain enough. Why did that hon. Mem- 
ber most untruly deseribe the speeches of 
Sir Charles Knightley and Lord South- 
ampton as trash and nonsense, but for the 
same purpose ? I have read these speeches, 
and found them very able, and sensible, 
and sound : they stated the truth, and 
bused nobody. It was plain that all these 
things were said by the prime supporters 
of this measure, in order to persuade the 
House that the party opposed to the right 
hon, Baronet on this question, however 
high in station, and character, and talent, 
nust be prevented from having any longer 
i influence in the government of the 
‘ountry, and must, if possible, be crippled 
and put down. We are told, indeed, that 
the time is gone by when this House can 
be expected to legislate fora class. Why, 
vhat is this measure but legislating for one 
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and against another class ? The ex- 
law, which we are called upon to 
alter, is a law for the benefit of all classes, 
and affords equal protection to all. If it 
protects the agriculturist, it protects the 
manufacturer also. But the proposed mea- 
sure continues the protection to the manu- 
facturer, but takes it entirely away from 
the agriculturist. I can readily conceive 
that we might have, with perfect wisdom 
and propriety, a measure proposed to us 
which should regulate and modify, on fair 
and just principles, the measure of protec- 
tion to both classes. If the present mea- 
sure had been—what it was promised it 
would be—a great and comprehensive mea- 
sure, a fair adjustment of the whole prin- 
ciple of protection, I could understand the 
arguments in its favour; but the insupera- 
ble objection to it is this—that, instead of 
being a comprehensive measure, it is limited 
and partial. It is levelled entirely against 
one class. It takes away all protective 
duties from land, and continues them as to 
manufactures. Is this fair? Is this im- 
partial? Is this comprehensive ? If it 
be fair or just, its fairness and justice 
must be demonstrable; and yet we are 
hitherto without any evidence to support 
it. It was said, indeed, that there is to 
be compensation to the landed interest. 
Let the House consider well how the mat- 
ter stands as to this. Not only is the al- 
leged compensation wholly inadequate, but 
it is comprised in some proposed measures 
to be the subject of separate enactments, 
which are for the present postponed. I 
could not help being struck with what was 
said on this subject the other night by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury (Mr. Duncombe). 
That hon. Member, while he supported the 
Corn Bill, and applauded the change of 
opinions on the Treasury bench, warned 
the House to beware lest the right hon. 
Baronet(Sir Robert Peel), who had changed 
his opinion of the Corn Laws, should change 
his opinion as to the compensation, espe- 
cially as to the most important part of it, the 
proposed change in the law of settlement; 
for he (Mr. Duncombe) told the House 
that the manufacturing interest were op- 
posed to that change, and as the Corn 
Bill was occasioned -by the influence of 
the manufacturers, that same influence 
might compel the right hon. Baronet to 
abandon the proposed changes in the law 
of settlement. There is something very 
significant in this warning. I do not know 
whether it strikes the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir R. Peel) in that way; but it seems 
H 2 
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to me it ought to make him feel how 
much his authority, and influence, and 
credit, are impaired by his unfortunate 
change of opinion on the great question 
before us. As to that change of opinion, 
his right hon. Colleague (Sir J. Graham) 
had indeed deprecated all appeals to Han- 
sard, and to opinions expressed in former 
debates and former years; but I beg leave 
to tell that right hon. Baronet, that those 
volumes of Hansard, and thane of his 
speeches of which it concerns his reputa- 
tion that the record should be destroyed, 
are the volumes now in preparation, the 
records of such sentiments as those which 
he has delivered this night. Above all, 
would it be well for the right hon. Baronet’s 
reputation as a statesman, that all record 
should perish of the doctrine which he has 
this night uttered, as to the state of repre- 
sentation in this House, and as to the ne- 
cessity of being guided, not by our own 
honest opinions on the measure before us, 
but that we should give way to the opinion 
of the mobs congregated by the Anti-Corn- 
Law League. This doctrine, propounded 
to terrify the House, coming from a Mem- 
ber of the Government, seems to me awful 
indeed. But I must say, for myself, and 
for the honest and independent Members 
of this House, that if it has come to this, 
that there is a Government in this country 
which tells us we must submit to this sort 
of influence, such a Government ought not 
to exist for a single day. If we are to 
submit to this, Sir, and to be guided by 
such motives as these, our independence is 
gone, and this House would be reduced to 
the lowest state of corruption and degrada- 
tion, and would be unfit for its duty as a 
great legislative assembly. It is the duty 
of a Government not to deliver such doe- 
trines as these, but to protect the House 
against the influence of mobs, and to ena- 
ble us to debate and discuss public measures 
on higher grounds than the adoption of 
the opinions expressed at mob meetings, or 
resolutions passed by assembled workmen 
in fustian jackets. The right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) referred to assemblies of 
unemployed workmen in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. Such assemblies may be expected 
when the vicissitudes of trade unfortu- 
nately deprive workmen of employment. 
At present we may congratulate ourselves 
upon that prosperity, under the present 
system of protection, which has given 
employment to the labouring population. 
But, Sir, if a change of circumstances were 
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again congregate in Lincoln’s Inn Fie | 
or elsewhere, and threaten to overawe the ] 
House, it will become the business of the f 
Government to prevent this House fron I ( 
the degradation of being so overawed; I ; 
and the Government that is incapable of i 
affording to our lives, and properties, an JR 
to the freedom of our deliberations an & }, 
debates on public affairs, that sort of Rr i 
tection, ought not to be entrusted with 0 
the management of the atfairs of this gren By 
nation. Let me remind the House tha By 
this doctrine of being overawed by mos yy 
was put in practice long ago. Nay, even he 
the doctrine of casting Lansard overboarl, I ¢h 
which we have heard from the right hn J fy, 
Baronet, proceeds on the same prineipk JF 
which Jack Cade preached to his follower, JB ap 
when he said, ‘ Let all the records of Par I ha 
liament be destroyed; and from henceforth IR ¢o 
let all law be received from my mouth.” J ¢j 
I have to apologize to the House for hav Bq, 
ing said so much, and beg to express m of 
deep sense of the kindness of the Howe IB to 
for the indulgence and attention which! I je 
have received, not, I am aware, from any tou 
merit of my own, but from the kindnes HB {Yo 
always shown in this House to a Membe mo 
who speaks for the first time. peo 
Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the ine rep 
herency of thought and argument which I to} 
was perceptible in the speech of the hon J hon 
and learned Member who liad just sit hon 
down, was the usual indication of alam, to | 
and should be therefore regarded as i J the 
proof that the alarm expressed by the how I set 
and learned Gentleman at the result of fine 
this measure was real. The _ hon. and prot 
learned Member had been rather indignant adv 
with him in one part of his speech, beeaus land 
he had ventured to smile at the remark orig 
which he had made, that the existence of oi 
manufactures and commerce depended upot with 
the agriculture of the country, whereas f ing 
commerce and manufactures perished, the did 
fertility of the soil would still continue. had 
Ilis smile was caused by the thought af Law 
what would become of the fe rtility of the The 
soil if no manufactures or commerce ¢& supp 
isted. The argument of the hon. aol TB pean 
learned Member reminded him of a seat been 
ment in the poetry of the hon. Member's even 
noble Colleague (Lord John Manners)— ine 
“ Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning, di these 
But leave us still our old nobility.” founc 
He had really wondered whether the ho J impo 
and learned Member was not about repeit In th 
ing the quotation with a slight alteratio, - 
eard 
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«Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning, die ; 
But leave us still our old fertility.” 
Perhaps if the country had nothing but that 
fertility to depend on, the hon. and learned 
(fentleman would now be somewhat in 
the condition of one of those Picts that 
they read of in ancient history, when the 
fertile soil of England and Scotland existed, 
but when manufactures and commerce were 
unknown. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed very slow of belief in facts 
which did not suit his particular views. 
He stated, to his (Mr. Bouverie’s) astonish- 
ment, because he thought the matter had 
been admitted by all parties in that House, 
that the manufacturing classes were not in 
favour of a repeal of the protection laws. 
He wondered that when such was the hon. 
and learned Member’s opinion, he had not 
had recourse to some great manufacturing 
constituency, instead of applying to a con- 
stituency in which the landed interest had 
avery unconstitutional, or, to say the least 
of it, a very unfair influence with regard 
to that House. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman appeared to him not to have at all 
touched upon the main question before the 
House, namely, whether the House of Com- 
mons, as representing the opinions of the 
people of this country, ought to vote for 
repealing these laws or not. There seemed 
tohim to be a fallacy in the speeches of the 
hon, and learned Member, and of all the 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. There seemed 
to him to be a false assumption taken as 
the basis of their arguments, and which, if 
set in its true light, would destroy all their 
fine declamation. They assumed that the 
protection laws had been productive of that 
alvantage, and prosperity, and gain to the 
landed interest which they were, no doubt, 
originally intended to produce. Of the 
evils which hon. Gentlemen pourtrayed 
with such force as likely to follow the pass- 
ing of this Bill, there was hardly one which 
did not exist, and of which the pressure 
had not been felt under the very Corn 
law which they now sought to maintain. 
The dependence on foreign countries for a 
supply of corn, which hon. Gentlemen ap- 
peared so anxious to guard against, had 
been increasing year by year, or, at all 
events, in a number of years. Taking the 
une years after 1815, when the first of 
these Corn Laws had been passed, he 
found the average quantity of foreign corn 
Imported to be 800,000 quarters; whereas, 
in the next nine years the quantity had 
Mereased to 1,400,000 quarters. He had 
eard a curious argument on this part of 





the subject from an hon. Member one 
night during this debate. It was stated 
that the great object of the protective sys- 
tem was to keep this country altogether 
independent of foreign countries in time 
of war, and thus to give them a better se- 
curity for peace; but the hon. Gentleman 
who used this argument seemed to forget 
that the great security against war existed 
in that free connexion between countries 
which the hon. Member opposed. In the 
next place, they had given a picture of 
misery to the farmers and to the agricul- 
tural labourers, for whom the sympathy of 
hon. Members seemed to have been deeply 
and warmly aroused. He would come to 
their case presently; but what he wished 
in the first place to maintain was, that 
these laws had not been productive of the 
prosperity to the landed interest which 
they were originally intended to produce; 
and, however hon. Gentlemen might talk, 
however they might mix up the question 
with sophistry and fallacy, they could never 
get over the real proposition which they 
had to meet—namely, that a law, the ob- 
vious tendency of which was to produce 
dearness in a necessary of life, could not 
be a just and a good law. That such a 
law was just, was the paradox which hon. 
Members had to maintain, and which he 
denied they ever could maintain. That 
this was a correct view of the question 
could not be denied, for dearness meant 
scarcity : it was, in fact, synonimous with 
dearth. Whenever these laws operated, 
they produced scarcity, and, as a necessary 
consequence, they produced additional pau- 
perism and additional crime. The people 
believed that from time to time they took 
employment from the poor, and drove 
many of them to gaol and to the work- 
house. He did not care whether this be- 
lief was true or not; but such being their 
belief, he defied the protectionists to shake 
it. As wise statesmen, he asked whe- 
ther they ought not to be influenced in 
their public conduct by such views, and 
consent at once to change a law so inju- 
rious to the community. The people would 
certainly act upon their belief, whether it 
was false or otherwise; and, therefore, this 
being a national question, the true wisdom 
and policy would be to repeal the law, 
without reference to the interests, or sup- 
posed interests, of a particular class. He 
would, in the next place, consider the ques- 
tion whether the present law had produced 
prosperity to those classes for whose benefit 
it was intended. In considering this ques- 
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tion he should put the landlords out of 
consideration, for he did not think, strictly 
speaking, they were entitled to be called 
the agricultural class. The labourer and 
the farmer constituted the agricultural 
classes. In the first place, what had been 
the operation of the law upon the farmer ¢ 
He contended that in all its parts, so far 
from being perfect, it had been a complete 
experiment upon him. The law of 1815 
gave him a complete monopoly. For the 
three years previvus to 1821 he had also a 
monopoly. The result had been ruin, 
misery, and suffering, for the proof of 
which he referred hon. Gentlemen to the 
evidence taken before the Agricultural 
Committee of 1821; and he repeated that, 
so far as complete monopoly was concerned, 
an experiment had been made of giving the 
farmer the entire command of the home 
market, and it would not answer. The law 
was modified in 1828, and what had fol- 
lowed? Why, in a few years the very 
same result as before—ruin, misery, and 
suffering. He recollected reading the evi- 
dence of one farmer, who was asked where 
the farmers went to? To the workhouse, 
he replied. One more modification took 


place in 1842; and, so far as he could 


learn, this law had been inoperative to pro- 
duce prosperity to the farmer. He con- 
tended, then, that as regarded the farmers, 
there was not the slightest pretence for 
maintaining protective Corn Laws as a 
means of producing prosperity; they had 
been ruined under their operation, and they 
could not be more ruined if they were re- 
moved altogether. Ie came now to the 
ease of the labourer, in whose welfare the 
House could not but take the deepest in- 
terest. Most hon. Members were aware of 
the old Statutes for regulating labourers’ 
wages, under which they were sent to gaol 
if they demanded more. Under the present 
law, in many districts of the country, the 
agricultural labourers, instead of being 
comfortable and prosperous, with plenty of 
the necessaries of life, had not enough of 
them ; whilst the luxuries of life were un- 
known to them altogether. The case of 
the protectionists, as regarded this law, 
ought to be that it had improved their 
condition, by increasing their physical com- 
forts ; but so far from having accomplished 
that, they were worse off than they were 
before. He had the means, to some ex- 
tent, of proving this assertion. Arthur 
Young had recorded an immense body of 
facts, which he collected in the course of 
his tours through different parts of England 
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in 1770; and he showed that at that time 
the money rate of wages in harvest time ig 
his (Mr. Bouverie’s) own county was 5s, 9d 
a week, The wages at present were, for 
married men with families, 8s.; 7s. for on 
dinary men; and there were many single 
men who did not get more than 5s. 6d, and 
6s. There was, however, a difference of 
ls. 7d. per week, owing to the price of the 
necessaries of life at that period to be 
added to the rates of 1770, bread at that 
time being either 3d. or 3d. per lb., whils 
now it was within the eighth of « penny of 
2d. per lb. Beef, cheese, and butter, wer 
double the price now that they were at 
that time. On these accounts he held tha 
although the labourer’s money wages had 
slightly increased, the agricultural labourer 
was worse off under a system of protection 
than when he had no protection. Neither 
farmers nor labourers had been benefited 
by the law, as he had shown; and as to 
the landowners, he did not believe they 
would suffer, in any degree, from the mea- 
sure proposed by the right hon. Baronet 
But even if their pecuniary interests suf- 
fered tenfold more than they were likely 
to suffer, he contended they ought to make 
the sacrifice. They had the strongest 
interest in the maintenance of good order; 
and if they consulted their best interests, 
they would urge the abandonment of the 
present law. It was true that a great part 
of the ordinary supporters of the mght 
hon. Baronet were unable to appreciate his 
wisdom and statesmanlike views in propos 
ing the measure now before the House; 
but the bulk of the community would do 
justice to his motives. He believed that 
many of these Gentlemen had taken the 
right hon. Baronet for their leader and 
given him their support from necessity. 
The power which he had was founded ni 
upon their love, but upon their fears. But 
the right hon. Baronet saw the disgrace 
which would fall upon them if they long: 
er persisted in this ungenerous struggle 
against the best interests and good seni 
of the other classes. The right hon. Be 
ronet wished to save them from that dis 
grace, and he offered to them the oppor 
tunity of a fair and honourable retreat 
If they did not accept the offer, all the 
responsibility of the consequences woul 
rest upon themselves. 
The Marquess of WORCESTER quit 
agreed with one observation at least which 
had fallen from the hon. Member, and 
was this, ‘*‘ That incoherence of argumetl 
evinced the presence of fear.”’ That le 
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could understand. The hon. Member had 
said that the exportation of bullion did not 
ipjure the country; and to prove this he 
had made a commencement at a certain 
year, as an approach to what would happen. 
Now, to his apprehension, to approac th a 
oint was not touching the point itself. 
He had himself been very near the fire, 
but he had not been burned. The hon. 
Member also found fault with the hon. 
Member for Newark, because he had said 


a famine in Ireland had been the cause of 


the measure now before the House, though 
he had stated this famine not to be a suf- 
ficient reason for the change. He did not 
see the hon. and learned Member for Lis- 
keard in his place, or he would address 
himself to him; but others said, as well as 
that hon. Member, that those who sat on 
the protectionist side of the House, were 
pot consistent, inasmuch as the Conserva- 
tive Members said they did not believe in 
the distressed state of Ireland, and yet 
professed a readiness to do good to the 
country and adopt measures to remove its 
distress. But all the Conservatives wished 
to say was this, that if Ireland was more 
than usually distressed, they would be 
happy to join with the right hon. Baronet 
to relieve that distress. No proofs had 
been offered to the House that any distress, 
beyond the usual distress, existed in that 
country. It had also been said by the 
Member for Liskeard, that the protection- 
ists had agitated for a dissolution. He 
had understood, however, that the consti- 
tueney of Liskeard were not so enamoured 
of free trade as they had been, and there- 
fore it was not wonderful that the prospect 
ofa dissolution was distasteful to the hon. 
andlearned Member. With respect to the 
measure of the right hon. Baronet, much 
injury must arise from it to the landed in- 
terest, because, on the shores of the Baltic, 
in Russia, and in the north of Germany, 
good land could be had at 12s. per acre ; 
and labour, it was well known, was much 
cheaper than in this country. Could that 
measure be good which reduced the farmer 
toa condition of suffering, and would drive 
the labourer to the workhouse 7 ? The right 
in. Baronet should not have given way to 
te ery of the Anti-Corn- Law League. 
The right hon. Baronet did, perhaps, ima- 
gine, after the passing of the present mea- 
sure—for it was said the measure was to 
b8s—that the Anti-Corn-Law League 
Would disperse. But that body would not 
oly not disperse, but they would agitate 
© something else. Their next attempt 
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might be against the Church of England; 
and every branch of the British Constitution 
might be in its turn attacked. The noble 
Marquess concluded by expressing hisregret 
that the right hon. Baronet had given way 
before this first of a series of attacks upon 
the Constitution of Great Britain. 

Mr. GARDNER did not desire to waste 
the time of the House by the expression of 
merely his own sentiments; but his consti- 
tuents naturally wished to hear his opinions 
upon these measures expressed in Parlia- 
ment, inasmuch as he had, in his addresses 
to them, stated that he had offered himself 
to them on the ground of protection, and 
not of free trade. He did not think Her 
Majesty’s Government had a sufficient case 
to justify their adoption of this m@sure. 
He was ready to admit that the potato 
failure was considerable, and much to be 
deplored; at the same time, it had appeared 
to him to have been much exaggerated by 
the panie which had been caused upon the 
subject; and his opinion was that this 
measure ought not to have been formed on 
such a basis. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir J. Graham) had endeavoured to con- 
vince the House of the necessity for the 
measure on the ground of the potato fail- 
ure, in opposition to the able statements 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Recorder 
of Dublin; but when he found that the 
price of potatoes in Ireland was but about 
4d. per stone, he must say he could not 
understand how famine could exist in that 
country, inasmuch as he could not conceive 
that ls. a stone added to the price of pota- 
toes, could produce a result which could 
amount to famine. He had himself, too, 
taken the trouble to ascertain what had 
been the average prices of potatoes in se- 
veral parishes for the last six years, in 
comparison with the price for five pre- 
vious years; and he found that, taking 
404 parishes, there were in that number 
107 towns in which the price in the present 
period was not more than it was in pre- 
vious years; that there were 295 out of 
404 in which the price had risen; that, out 
of these, the price in 11 towns had been 
id. per stone higher than the previous 
average price; in 59 towns 3d. per stone 
higher; in 10 towns 3d. higher; and in 57 
towns ld. per stone higher; leaving, alto- 
gether, 158 out of the 404 towns in which 
the price was 1d. per stone higher than the 
price of average years. Now, he must 
say, that this appeared to him to be a very 
strong argument against the alleged neces- 
sity for this measure on the ground of a 
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potato famine. He could easily under-|as to the great amount of the grain pry. 
stand the force of the arguments of the | ducts of America, and particularly in rp. 
right hon. Secretary for the Home Depart-! gard to Indian corn, which he contende 
ment, after the Returns made to him from | would come into extensive competition with 
the Mansion House Committee, of which | our native agricultural produce, and ¢op. 
Lord Cloncurry was Chairman, and parti-| cluded by expressing his intention to Op. 
cularly when that Report contained ex-| pose the measure. 
pressions of so fearful a character, which Mr. MILDMAY was desirous of Stating 
the experience of four months, however, | why it was that he felt himself compelled 
had not borne out. It was asked that | to take a different course in regard to this 
the ports of Ireland should be closed} question, from that at any time expeeted 
against the exportation of oats and oat-| to be in reference to any measure emanat. 
meal; and he confessed his surprise that | ing from the present Government benches, 
the Government had not taken a course of | He was not in the House during the las 
that kind, following the example which had | discussion of this question, not because he 
been so laudably set them by foreign Go-| then entertained a different opinion upon 
vernments. He firmly believed that the|it from that which he now held, but be. 
measure before the House would have a} cause he could not think it right to oppos 
most injurious effect upon agriculture in| a Motion for going into Committee upm { 
general; and that the corn of this country | a Resolution introduced by Her Majesty’ { 
would under its operation be reduced to a{ Government; and upon a subject which 
lower average price than had been known | had formed a prominent paragraph in the F 
for the last six or seven years. Tlaving | Speech which had been delivered by He J 
quoted from Adam Smith, and other| Majesty to her Parliament. He had, ther. f 
writers on political economy who were in| fore, abstained from voting on that occa a 
favour of free trade, to show that the re-| sion, because he was reluctant to be nu. J 
sult would be, that corn would become not | bered among the supporters of a measur n 
only lower in price, but that it would re-| of which he disapproved. They had nov, xe 
| main stationary at such diminished value, | however, arrived at a further stage of th h 
the hon. Member contended, that if there | measure, and he could not refuse to takes ce 
| was to be any compensation given to the] straightforward part, whether in support fo 
landed interest for the losses they would | of, or in opposition, to it. In the cours H 
sustain, the removal of the burdens on|be felt himself compelled to adopt, b r0 
| land ought to have been a question to be | could not but own that he felt the greatest In 
considered in conjunction with this mea-| reluctance in coming to a decision thi ex 
sure. It was the high prices of former] would place him among the opponents lie 
times which had brought a great portion of | those with whom he had hitherto actel He 
the lands of this country—and particularly | since he had been in Parliament, and t the 
such large districts as that of the Bedford | whom he was disposed to give every eret J bet 
Level—into cultivation; and viewing this} for the sincerity of their motives for th at 
measure in connection with our colonial | change of opinion which, upon this subjec, J the 
dependencies, he believed that the Colonies | they had adopted. But he was anxious i ia 
would also assert their right to have free| guard himself against its being suppow I of 
trade; and that, whereas a sort of free| that he at all coincided in that laudatoy mat 
trade did already exist between India and | view which the hon. and learned Membe uns 
the States of Asia, they would, in a year | for Liskeard had taken of those change: lan¢ 
or two, have a free trade between India| of opinion; for the hon. Member seemeél ther 
and the States of Europe and America. If} to think that the more people changed th beer 
the colonial trade was of the great value it| better they were—leaving the impressit felt 
had always been considered, he wished to| strong upon his mind, that, at an ear He Tesp 
| know why they should do it this injury?| period of his life, the hon. and learnel and 
During the five years ending with 1844, | Gentleman must have been a Conservaiitt that 
the value of exports from this country to} However anxious he had been to agree! my ver 
her different Colonies was 13,500,000/.;| the views of Her Majesty’s Governmel indig 
and he thought it would be wise for them | upon this question, and though he admit! MP the 
to consider the probable extent of their | that it was quite open to them to chang BP 80 | 
foreign trade before they exposed their | their opinions, yet his own opinions weg “teu 
Colonies to be injured to such an extent, | not formed in the same way as theirs: state 
as they naturally must be under this Bill.| could not turn so short; for, indeed, th Ww 
The hon. Member read several statements | shortness of the notice itself made it quegmy gener 
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impossible for him to coincide with them 
in their views. They appeared to him, 
also, to have changed their opinions on 
too slight grounds; for it was really ab- 
surd to suppose that the real grounds for 
that change could be that which they had 
advanced in reference to Ireland. He could 
not refrain from thinking that the right 
hon. Baronet had attached more import- 
ance to the subject than the nature of it 
warranted; and he inclined to the opinion, 
that the right hon. Baronet had also seized 
upon certain foregone conclusions that 
had for some time occupied his mind, and 
had made the change in Ireland a ground 
for carrying out those important conclu- 
sions. He begged the House to look at 
the consequences that had resulted from 
the right hon. Baronet having connected 
two things not necessarily connected. He 
had deferred the contemplated relief to be 
administered to the people of Ireland from 
January to June; for Ireland could not 
feel the benefit of any law that might pass 
at the present Session until the month of 
June. But again, was it, he would inquire, 
necessary, if the right hon. Baronet had 
separated Indian corn from wheat (for he 
had admitted that there had been no pre- 
cedent in favour of admitting wheat be- 
fore the Bill became law by passing both 
Houses of Parliament, and receiving the 
royal sanction, though he had admitted 
Indian corn), that he should have made so 
extensive a change for the purpose of re- 
lieving any extent of famine in Ireland ? 
He (Mr. Mildmay) admitted, that between 
the conflicting accounts that had been laid 
before the House and the public, he was 
at a loss to form a correct opinion as to 
the grounds for such apprehensions, espe- 
tially when he recollected, in the autumn 
of last year, that an attempt had been 
made, which attempt, however, had been 
unsuccessful, to make the people of Eng- 
land believe that famine would also visit 
them. This not succeeding, the scene had 
been transferred to Ireland. Ile deeply 
felt the statement that had reached him 
tespecting the distress in that country; 
and if distress existed to half the extent 
that had been represented, he thought that 
every Irishman in the House ought to be 
indignant with the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government for having 
% long postponed that relief which the 
‘ireumstanees of the country, if correctly 
stated, most imperatively demanded. If 
were for the interests of the country 
generally, that so important a change 
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should be effected, it became incumbent 
upon the right hon. Baronet to ‘show not 
only the necessity but the safety of the 
measures he had proposed to the House 
for adoption. Now, with respect to the 
necessity, setting aside Ireland, which he 
never considered should have been mixed 
up with the question; and if he had not 
had a high opinion of those whom he had 
formerly supported, he would say that the 
apprehension of a famine in Ireland had 
been mixed up with the measure from an 
anxious attempt to make hon. Members 
surrender their judgment to their leader. 
He did not, however, believe that in the 
measures that had been lately proposed, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers were actuated by 
any such feelings ; but supposing a design- 
ing man to have changed his opinions, and 
on that account wished to force others to 
adopt his altered view of things, he could 
have conceived such an expedient as mixing 
up an alleged calamity with other matters 
for the purpose of obtaining a particular 
end. He begged, however, to be under- 
stood that he acquitted the Government 
from any such charge. With respect to 
the state of commercial affairs demanding 
the change, he believed that in the autumn 
of the last year, as far as his information 
upon the subject permitted him to give an 
opinion, all the interests of the country 
were in a state of prosperity. At the pre- 
sent moment it was true there might be 
some depression in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts; but he believed that stagnation 
might be assimilated to the courser in- 
haling new breath previous to a fresh start, 
and not to a general depression. More- 
over, it should be borne in mind that the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) had 
stated the probability of some change of 
the kind taking place, which might have 
caused some temporary inconvenience, but 
which could not have led to any permanent 
disarrangement. Next came the question 
whether, if the right hon. Baronet thought 
the change necessary, he was well-grounded 
in thinking that it could be adopted with 
safety? He was decidedly of opinion, 
looking at the ultimate effect, that the 
safety of adopting such a measure would 
be extremely questionable. He could not 
say that he was apprehensive of bad results 
this year, or probably the next; but from his 
own experience he regarded in a dubious 
point of view the assurance which the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment had made—namely, that the con- 
clusion he had arrived at was, that the 
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effect upon agriculture would be very slight. 
The right hon. Baronet had, however, 
refrained from stating the extent of the 
effect which he considered the passing of 
this measure would have upon the agri- 
cultural interest. He had great respect 
for the right hon. Baronet; but he could 
not adopt his opinions upon this subject to 
the exelusion of his own. When he brought 
to mind the low price of corn at the Con- 
tinental ports, and the facility for its cheap 
production in foreign countries, he could 
not imagine how Her Majesty’s Ministers 
could satisfy themselves in bringing for- 
ward a measure having for its object the 
total annihilation of all protection to native 
produce. 
the returns of the averages at foreign ports, 
he could not permit the assurance of the 
right hon. Baronet to lull his alarms. 
feared the measure would pass, and he re- 
gretted it, for he apprehended that the 
greatest injury would ensue to this great 
community, but more particularly to that 
section of the agricultural body who culti- 
vated poor lands, and who must be se- 
riously injured by a diminution of prices. 
True it was that after a time poor lands 
might be converted into pasture land; but 
then it could only be by an arrangement 
with the landlord, because such conversions 
were often attended with very considerable 
expense. He believed that so inexhaustible 
was the quantity of foreign corn, that un- 
Jess our prices were brought to the level of 
the continental, the deluge of continental 
corn would be immense. They would find 
that the soil and climate of the southern 
States of America were peculiarly adapted 
for the cultivation of the cotton plant, and 
that the price of cotton in those States 
regulated the price of cotton to the pro- 
ducers of that article in other parts of the 
world. This remark held equally good 
with respect to indigo; and as it applied to 
cotton and indigo, so it would apply to 
foreign corn, for the price of the latter 
grain in the greatest market would be sure 
to regulate the price in all other places. 
He would not say that Government should 
not adapt the Corn Laws to the cireum- 
stances of the country; but he did not 
think that anything had occurred to justify 
the proposal of a total abolition. If they 
had brought forward a measure proposing 
a lower scale of duties for three years, or 
perhaps a fixed duty, with the view of 
seeing the effect of such a measure, he 
would have said that they had acted like 
cautious people, and that there was nothing 
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like the rashness of the present proposal 
about it; but he confessed he did not gop 
the sense of their pledging themselves jp 
1846 as to what they would do in 1849, 
when the three intervening years migh; 
show them that they were in a wrong 
course. And if he thought this unwise jg 
any one, he thought it peculiarly unwise jp 
a Government which in 1842 did not know 
what they were to do in 1846, and who in 
1846 repudiated their own measure of 
1842. For these few reasons he should 


| give his vote against the second reading of 
this Bill. 
| should find them in one of the paragraphs 
|of Her Majesty’s Speech, or rather the 
With such facts before him as | 
into the mouth of Her Majesty, at the 
| commencement of the Session, because he 


IIe | 


If he wanted other reasons, he 
Speech which the Government had put 


thought that the measures were not ae. 
companied with such precautions as would 
prevent permanent loss to the revenue, or 
injurious results to any of the great in. 
terests of the country. Before sitting down 
he wished to say a few words upon the pe 
titions which had been presented at the 
commencement of this stage of the diseus. 
sion by the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government. These petitions were 
said to have been signed by most of the 
respectable merchants of Liverpool and 
Manchester, and complained that the trade 
of the country was in a state of great stag- 
nation in consequence of the prolongation 
of the discussion. Now he did not think 
it necessary to ask hon. Members to rely 
on his assertion; but he begged to state it 
as a fact, and let any Gentleman connected 
with the trade of the country contradiet 
him if he asserted what was not the case, 
that the stagnation affected every article, 
whether it were in the Tariff or not. Sugat, 
tea, coffee, and cotton, were equally ina 
state of stagnation with the articles in the 
Tariff. But, if the right hon. Baronet had 
asked the persons who signed these peti 
tions whether or not there were any extel- 
sive engagements that parties in Lan- 
cashire and the north of England had 
entered into with the great railroads, and 
whether these did not interfere with the 
course of trade, he would have found out 
that these were much more likely to have 
caused the embarrassments in trade under 
which the country was now labouring, than 
the allegations made in the petition pre 
sented by the right hon. Baronet. Whea 
the noble Lord opposite should come into 
power—as he was likely soon to do—he 
would find the same distress which the 
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country Was now suffering, if some means 
were not discovered of checking the im- 
mense absorption of capital; and the noble 
Lord would probably be charged with being 
the cause of that distress, to which he 
would be as little amenable as the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet was to the 
credit of the prosperity which succeeded 
their accession to office in 1842. He be- 
lieved that that success had nothing to do 
with the change of Government—that it 
was the inevitable consequence of three or 
four years’ previous depression of trade; 
and he believed that if the country had never 
been blessed with the present Government, 
we should have had the same number of 
years of prosperity as we had had under 
their rule. He believed also that the pre- 
sent stagnation was partly attributable to 
the immense exports of last year. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by declaring his 
intention to vote against the second read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said: Sir, the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last appears to 
have repented of the neutrality which he 
observed on a former occasion, and to have 
determined to make up for that neutrality 
by the sharpness of his present attack. I 
have heard, indeed, from one hon. Gentle- 
man, the Member for Newark, a young 
Member of this House, that I have been 
treated with marked forbearance during 
the discussion upon this measure. I think, 
then, that under the circumstances I might 
have expected a little more indulgence 
fom the hon. Member for Winchester. 
Idid, it is true, present two petitions, one 
from Manchester, and one from Liverpool ; 
ad the hon. Gentleman is so captious, 
that he finds even in the performance 
of that duty grounds for making an 
attack upon me. All I did, however, was 
to state the prayer of these petitions. 
The petitioners are connected with the 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
ofthe country ; and I think that the hon. 
fentleman, considering the community of 
veeupation between himself and the peti- 
liners, might have allowed them unques- 
tioned to speak for themselves, The peti- 
tion from Manchester was signed by the 
President of the Chamber of Commerce—a 

y entertaining strong political opinions, 
and many of whom have been connected 
with the agitation for the repeal of the 
Com Laws, In order, however, to show 
the unanimity of opinion which prevailed 
won this question, the petition was also 
‘gned by the President of the Commer- 
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cial Association—a body holding political 
opinions of an opposite tendency to those 
entertained by the Chamber of Commerce; 
but they, notwithstanding, on this subject 
came to the same conelusion. To the 
same conclusion came all the bankers of 
Manchester; as did also, I believe, the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of that town 
connected with great manufacturing esta- 
blishments. These parties concurred in 
addressing a petition to this House; and 
they concurred in attributing the stagna- 
tion of trade to the prolongation of the 
debates ; and expressed their opinion that 
the stagnation will continue until the deci- 
sion of this House shall be finally pro- 
nounced upon the question: praying, there- 
fore, that the Llouse will, at as early a 
period as may be consistent with mature 
deliberation, come to a decision upon the 
subject. Sir, the hon. Gentleman is a 
proof of how exceedingly difficult it would 
be to devise any measure connected with 
the Corn Laws which shall please all par- 
ties. But I think the hon. Gentleman 
stands almost alone in this House upon 
this question. The hon, Gentleman who 
so violently attacks the measures of the 
Government, says, if we had proposed a 
cautious measure of this nature—that the 
seale of duties which I propose to exist for 
three years should be carried into execu- 
tion, and at the end of that period there 
should be a fixed duty—he would have 
been inclined to vote for such a proposal. 
He has not quite made up his mind whe- 
ther he would vote for it or not; but still 
he is so favourably disposed towards it 
that he thinks he should have been in- 
clined to adopt it. Well, I think he is 
the only man in the House who would 
have supported that proposition. The hon. 
Gentleman makes another charge against 
me, at which I am somewhat surprised. 
He says, that every Irish Member ought 
to be indignant with me for interposing 
delay, instead of relieving the distress 
which prevails in Lreland. Indignant with 
me! | am not conscious of occasioning 
any delay. Circumstances may have in- 
terposed obstacles for which I feel regret ; 
but that the hon. Gentleman has any right 
to rouse the indignation of the Irish Mem- 
bers against me for interposing delay in 
the way of extending relief to the distress 
which prevails in Ireland, I entirely deny; 
and it is a charge which I think cannot be 
fairly made against me by any hon. Mem- 
ber of this House. I am extremely un- 
willing, at this protracted stage of the 
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debate, to refer to personal matters; and 
were I a private individual, I would pass 
by all such accusations as I have heard 
made against me. I am so conscious of 
having acted throughout from pure and 
honourable motives, I am so supported by 
the conviction that I have abandoned no 
duty, and betrayed no trust—[ Interrup- 
tion |—well, if it be your impression that 
T have, at least after the accusations which 
have been preferred, you will concede to 
me the privilege of defence, and will listen 
with patience to the answer which I have 
to give you. Observe, throughout these 
debates I have not quarrelled with any 
man for offering his opposition to the opin- 
ions which I now profess. I have respected 
in others the maintenance of their former 
opinions. I knew not by whom the mea- 
sures which I proposed would be supported 
on this side of the House. I can say with 
truth, that I have attempted to influence 
no man. I have listened to the attacks 
made upon me with sorrow, but not with 
anger. I admit it is natural that hon. 
Gentlemen should retain tneir opinion ; 
but if they do not respect in me that pri- 
vilege which I concede to them, at any 
rate I entreat them, from a sense of jus- 
tice, to hear with patience my defence. 
As I said, if I were a mere private indi- 
vidual, strong in the conviction that I 
have acted from nothing but a sense of 
duty, and from pure and honourable mo- 
tives, I would have let these accusations 
pass by; but [ am not in the situation of 
a private individual, and it is right that, 
as Minister of the Crown, I should vindi- 
cate from the attacks made upon it my 
conduct as a Minister of the Crown. | 
have been asked—it is not, I know, quite 
regular to refer to former debates, and I 
shall not encroach upon the rule of the 
House by express reference to the debates 
—but the House will permit me to refer 
in general to the questions which were 
put, and to the charges which were made, 
since | have had an opportunity of last 
addressing the House. It was said then, 
in the course of the late debate, that I 
had expressed an opinion that the charge 
of this measure for the adjustment of the 
Corn Laws would have been committed 
with much greater propriety to other hands 
than mine. And yet it was observed that 
I had proposed to the Cabinet to undertake 
the conduct of this measure, and that if the 
Cabinet had been unanimous the conduct of 
it would have been committed to my hands. 
Further, it was remarked that there was 
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thus an apparent inconsistency between the 
opinion that it would have been better to 
submit the proposition to other hands, and 
my undertaking, had the Cabinet coneu. 
red with me, to propose the permanent ad. 
justment of this question, as a consequence 
of the temporary suspension of the lay, 
Sir, I did pronounce an opinion that it 
would have been better, under any ori. 
nary circumstances, that others more en. 
titled than I am to the credit of the success 
of this measure, should have had the con. 
duct of it. And yet it is true that in the 
Cabinet I did propose, if the Cabinet con- 
curred with me, to undertake the task of 
submitting the proposition to Parliament, 
On the Ist of November, I proposed, in 
concurrence with my right hon. Friends 
the Secretary at War and the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, upon the 
ground of the reports from Ireland, to take 
that precaution against impending danger 
which I thought was a natural precaution, 
namely, the suspension, either by an Order 
in Council or an Act of Parliament, of 
those laws prohibiting the importation of 
foreign corn. I renewed that proposition 
at the close of the same month. I believe, 
had the measure proposed been simply the 
suspension of the Corn Laws, with a gua- 
rantee that the existing system should re- 
vive, I believe—I have no grounds for not 
believing —that there would have been no 
very serious difference of opinion on the 
subject. There might have been a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the extent of the 
danger in Ireland; but had the measure 
been merely a suspension with a guarantee 
of revival, or at least that I would propose 
the continuance of the existing law, I am 
not sure that we should have had any dif- 
ference of opinion on the matter. But! 
did distinctly refuse—I here admit it—I 
did distinctly refuse to undertake a gu- 
rantee for the revival of the existing law 
at the end of the period of suspension, and 
I did it upon these grounds. As I said 
before, I thought that suspension was 4 
becoming and necessary measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Recorder of 
Dublin says that we were deluded by ac- 
counts from Ireland. He admits, however, 
that he was alarmed at the outset, and 
that the prevailing feeling through Ireland 
was one of alarm ; but then he talked ol 
as unfounded the reports made from time 
to time by ofticial bodies in Ireland, It is 
very easy for an individual to neglect those 
reports; but those responsible for the well 
being of the country—deeply responsible 
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chould famine and disease come without 
recautions being taken to meet them— 
what are they, what is a Government to 
do—a Government receiving reports from 
all quarters—from the highest authorities 
—from private parties the most disin- 
terested—what, I ask, would be the posi- 
tin of a Government which should meet 
such warnings with neglect ? The alarm 
may turn out to be unfounded, and the 
precautions, therefore, superfluous ; but do 
you think that when there is good ground, 
probable ground, for expecting a general 
and wide-spread famine, do you think that 
a Government ought, in such a case, to ne- 
glect to take precautions, even should 
those precautions turn out to be super- 
fuous? Are you to hesitate in averting 
famine which may come, because it possibly 
may not come ? Are you to look to and 
depend upon chance in such an extremity ¢ 
Or, good God! are you to sit in Cabinet, 
and consider and calculate how much diar- 
thea, and bloody flux, and dysentery a 
people can bear before it becomes necessary 
for you to provide them with food? The 
precautions may be superfluous; but what 
is the danger where precautions are re- 
quired? Is it not better to err on the 
side of precaution than to neglect it utterly? 
I say that, with the reports received by 
Government, in my opinion we should not 
have been justified in neglecting that pre- 
caution. Of course, then, the question 
arose, ‘* What will you do when the period 
of suspension shall have terminated ?” 
Will you guarantee the revival of the law? 
That question was put to me. I said at 
mee I cannot, and for many reasons. In 
the first place, in the last Session of Par- 
lament I expressed a decided opinion that 
youcould not long continue to apply dif- 
ferent principles in respect to agriculture 
from those you had applied to other articles 
fcommerce. 1 am told I made a sudden 
tun—that I surprised every one. Well, 
hear my defence. Speaking on the Corn 
law, in the course of last Session, on 
the Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Wolverhampton, while I opposed that Re- 
‘lution, I stated that I could not defend 
the existing law on many of the grounds 
on which it had theretofore been defended. 
Teould not say that I thought the rate of 
Wages varied with the price of corn. I 
would not defend the law on the ground 
that we ought to be independent of foreign 
supply. I stated expressly then, that in 
hy opinion the same principle which formed 
our ordinary commercial policy must also 
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he applied to agriculture. I was followed 
by the noble Lord the then Member for 
Sunderland (Earl Grey), who began his 
speech by stating expressly that I had 
made no objection to the first Resolution 
of the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
Here are his words—he said— 

“In Sir Robert Peel's speech there had not 
been one word uttered attempting to contradict 
the two first Resolutions of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton. Had the last Reso- 
lution been worded to the effect ‘that it was 
expedient that all restrictions on the importation 
of corn be gradually abolished,’ the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s speech would have been an unanswerable 
speech in support of the hon. Member’s Motion.” 
Such was the speech of the noble Lord. 
Now what was the resolution of the Pro- 
tection Society in the month of December ? 
Ilear it, and say whether the late declara- 
tion of opinion in my case can be consider- 
ed as so sudden or surprising. The Pro- 
tection Society, 1 say, came to this reso- 
lution :-— 

“ That, in consequence of the declarations made 
by several leading Members of Government during 
the last Session of Parliament, it was evident that 
a further reduction would be attempted in the al- 
ready greatly diminished amount of protection 
now afforded to agriculture, and that, in con- 
sequence of such interpretation being put on these 
declarations, an impression, well or ill-founded, is 
circulated, calculated to destroy all confidence in 
the stability of the present Corn Laws, and to ar- 
rest the progress now making in the improvement 
of inferior lands.” 

Such was the resolution of the Protection 
Society in December last, before they were 
or could be aware of the measures to be 
proposed by Government. [Mr. Hvpsoy 
made a remark, which did not reach the 
gallery.] Will the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland have a little patience? Ilis turn 
will come. Really these interruptions are 
very unpleasant. I continue then. When 
the question was put whether I would un- 
dertake a guarantee for the revival of the 
existing law, I said distinctly that such a 
guarantee on my part, after the opinions 
which [ had expressed, would be inconsistent 
with my former declaration. Such a re- 
vival must have implied the permanent 
maintenance of the Corn Law. You 
must have roused all your energies in 
defence of it. Lords, Commons, and 
constituencies must have united for the 
maintenance, the permanent maintenance, 
of the existing law. To such an attempt 
it was impossible that I could have been a 
party. Another ground, Sir, upon which 
I delined to guarantee the revival was, 
that I thought the very fact of suspension 
would make it almost impossible to induce 
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Parliament to re-enact the present law. 
It would have been said, ‘‘ The system has 
worked tolerably well in three favourable 
seasons, but at the first period of pressure 
you suspended it ; you were obliged to do 
so.’’ The proposal would then be, that 
after this suspension—that after this con- 
fession of the law’s weakness—this im- 
peachment of its adequacy—you should, 
notwithstanding, urge at the termination 
of the period of suspension its perma- 
nent revival. Sir, I confess I did not 
think that a very wise course to adopt. 
It has been justly remarked, during the 
progress of this debate, that when the no- 
ble Lord opposite (Lord John Russell), 
seeing how difficult it would be at times of 
scarcity to maintain a fixed duty, pur- 
posed that a power should be given to the 
Crown, by an Order in Council, to suspend 
that fixed duty—it has been truly stated 
that when that proposition was made, I de- 
cidedly objected to conferring such a power 
on the Crown. I stated that it would be 
futile, because the Crown, having once ex- 
ercised the power of suspending the fixed 
duty, I felt assured, in the present state of 
public opinion on the Corn Laws, that it 
would be most difficult, or even impossible, 
to reimpose the duty. Now, the difficulty 
involved in the course proposed to me for 
adoption would be the same, with the dif- 
ference that the fixed duty would be much 
lower than the actual amount of the sliding- 
scale. The proposal, in fact, would be 
that the sliding-scale having failed in its 
first exposure to severe trial, and it being 
thus found necessary to suspend it—the 
proposal would be, that after that suspen- 
sion the same principle, worked out by the 
same machinery, should be re-enacted — 
should be again adopted. Well, supposing 
this course to have been adopted, at what 
period would it have been settled that the 
revival was to take place? The duties 
might have been suspended until Septem- 
ber next. In the month of July, a few 
weeks before the time Parliament must 
separate, what would have been the state 
of this House on the question of whether 
or no the suspension should continue ? 
Supposing there were entertained the ap- 
prehensions which I felt, and which I still 
feel, that this potato disease is not a mere 
temporary calamity—suppose there should 
be good grounds, probable grounds, for be- 
lieving that the potato crop of next year 
would also be affected — suppose there 
should be, as there will be, disease in Ire- 
land in consequence of want of food—sup- 
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pose all these contingencies to occur—eould 
the proposal, under the circumstances, be 
made that the old law should be permitted 
to revive? Further, suppose you are to 
have such a July as you had last season— 
such a month of continued rain as that 
whicli last year made ‘the boldest hold 
his breath for a time,’’ would it have been, 
I put it to you, would it have been under 
these circumstances possible to have agreed 
to a renewal of the old law? Sir, I wa 
not insensible to the progress of public 
opinion on this point. I do not say yield 
to it—yield to public opinion against your 
convictions ; but I do say that that man js 
unworthy of holding office who disregards 
the progress of public opinion on sucha 
question as the Corn Laws; and whether or 
no they are to be re-enacted after a period 
of suspension. You say they have been al. 
ready suspended and already re-enacted, 
You say they were suspended in 1765 and 
in 1793; and that on both those occasions 
they were re-enacted, and that precedents 
are all in favour of their being re-enacted, 
Why, good God! can any man be so blind 
to the progress of public opinion on the 
Corn Laws since the year 1765, as to say 
that you can apply that precedent, and be. 
cause the Legislature of that day could re. 
enact prohibitive duties, do you mean to 
say that we could do it now? If you aet 
upon such principles—if you pay regard to 
such narrow, technical, Parliamentary pre- 
eedents, without reference to public opm- 
ion, then I tell you that you will involve 
the country in a month in inextricable con 
fusion. I am unwilling to make any state- 
ment now; but as I foresaw, when this 
proposition was made, it would break up 
the Government, and as I have the permis 
sion of Her Majesty to give any explanation 
with respect to the causes which led to that 
dissolution of the Government, I will rather 
than enter into any statement, read to the 
House the declaration I made of the ground 
on which I aeted, and which, as I foresaw 
it would be of great importance, I made at 
the time in writing ; that statement of my 
opinions I will now read. This was @ 
the 26th of November, after the Govert- 
ment had instituted an inquiry into the 
apprehended scarcity, and taken precatt- 
tions against the spread of fever that might 
be the consequence of that scarcity ; in the 
instructions then issued, my right hon. 
Friends cordially concurred. But I fore- 
saw that the issue of those instructions 
would compel a suspension of the law re- 
stricting the importation of food. As 
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this isthe very point at which I wish to ar- 
rive—whether I should undertake after the 
suspension to propose to Parliament the 
adjustment of the Corn Laws. I did un- 
dertake it, and under these circumstances: 
As I could not propose the revival of the 
existing law—as I thought any slight al- 
terations in the details of the present slid- 
ing-scale, any slight modifications, would 
be utterly unavailing for the permanent 
adjustment which would be the legitimate 
consequence of suspension: | did under- 
take to do that which in ordinary circum- 
stances I certainly think ought to have 
been undertaken by others, and I did en- 
gage to meet the existing emergency, and 
to become responsible for all the conse- 
quences of suspension. I drew up then, 
and I read to my Colleagues, the memoran- 
dum I hold in my hand previously to the 
dissolution of the Cabinet.—The right hon. 
Baronet then proceeded to read the follow- 
ing document :— 

“Tcannot consent to the issue of these instruc- 
tions, and undertake at the same time to maintain 
the existing Corn Law. Slight modifications of 
the existing law, as the consequence of these in- 
structions, or immediately following them, would, 
in my opinion, answer no good end. The pro- 
posal of them would add to the difficulty of defend- 
ing that portion of the Corn Law which it was 
sought to maintain. I think we ought to suspend 
the operation of the existing law for a limited pe- 
riod. There is conflicting evidence as to the de- 
gree of pressure from the scarcity of food; but 
there is that probability of severe pressure a few 
months hence that would in my opinion amply 
justify the precautionary measure of unrestricted 
import. We have written authority which would 
justify it, written authority which, should the an- 
ticipations of those from whom we receive it 
prove correct, would impose on us a heavy respon- 
sibility for having neglected a precaution which 
hasbeen taken in former periods of scarcity in this 
country, and by some countries in Europe within 
the last week. But, independently of these consi- 
derations, the issue of these instructions fully jus- 
tifles, if it does not requite the temporary removal 
of impediments to the free import of corn. They 
contain a proof not only that the crisis is great— 
not only that there is the probability of severe 
suffering from the scarcity of food; but the proof 
that we are ourselves convinced of it. It appears 
‘o me that the suspension of the Corn Law would 
be the course most consistent with these instruc- 
tons. I will not refer to the preceding discus- 
flons in the Cabinet; but the issue of these in- 
structions, placing on record our deliberate con- 
Wetion as to the possible extent of the evil with 
vhich we have to contend as anew event. By 
acting now, the lapse of time since we last met in 
Cabinet would be accounted for. I am prepared 
orone to take the responsibility of suspending 
the law by an Order in Council, or of calling Par- 

ment at a very early period, and advising in the 
Speech from the Throne the suspension of the 
lw. I conceal from myself none of the difficulties 
that attend a suspension of the law. Suspension 
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of the law will compel a very early decision on the 
course to be pursued in anticipation of the period 
when the suspension would expire. Suspension 
will compel a deliberate review of the whole ques- 
tion of agricultural protection. I firmly believe 
that it would be better for the country that that 
review should be undertaken by others. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should advise that it 
should be so undertaken; but I look now to the 
immediate emergency, and to the duties it imposes 
on a Minister. I am ready to take the responsi- 
bility of meeting that emergency, if the opinions of 
my Colleagues as to the extent of the evil, and the 
nature of the remedy, concur with mine.” 
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I, therefore, Sir, thought that the adjust- 
ment of the Corn Laws would be the na- 
tural consequence of the suspension of the 
laws. I felt that it would be inconsistent 
with my duty to suspend the law, and then 
to run away and leave it to others to deal 
with the consequences. 1 was prepared 
then to propose an adjustment of the ques- 
tion of duties on foreign corn—I was pre- 
pared to do so had my Colleagues agreed 
with me, notwithstanding the declaration 
which I made then, and which I repeat 
now, that under ordinary circumstances I 
should have preferred that the task should 
have been left to other hands than mine. 
If there be any inconsistency in that, I am 
ready to incur the blame of it; but I con- 
fess [ think the course I adopted, the na- 
tural and fitting course for a Minister in 
my position. [ was, however, in a mino- 
rity in the Cabinet. When there was no 
longer unanimity amongst my Colleagues, 
I despaired of success in carrying the mea- 
sures I intended, and therefore the Cabinet 
was dissolved. My hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire blames me very much 
because, after resigning, I wrote a letter 
to Her Majesty stating the course I in- 
tended to pursue. Ile says that was a 
most unconstitutional and a most unusual 
act. Unusual I admit it to be, but the 
circumstances were altogether unusual. 
Unconstitutional I cannot admit it to be. 
That a Privy Councillor should state to his 
Sovereign what course under very peculiar 
circumstances he was prepared to pursue, 
I cannot admit to be unconstitutional. A 
Peer has a right to seek an audience of 
Her Majesty, and tender his advice; a 
Privy Councillor has a right to do so also. 
True, my official relation to Her Majesty 
had terminated ; I was no longer a Minister, 
but being a Privy Councillor I conceived I 
had a perfect right to intimate to Her Ma- 
jesty—I did it with a view of preventing 
embarrassment—having advised certain 
measures, having been prepared to propose 
them as a Minister, I had a right to state 
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what those measures were, and that, as a 
private Member of Parliament, I would 
give to them a cordial support. And what 
were the circumstances under which that 
assurance was conveyed? My hon. Friend 
says that I prevented the formation of a 
Conservative Government—of a Protection 
Government, I mean. I did no such thing. 
[Mr. Bankes: What I said was, that 
you prevented a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment.| The circumstances under which 
I wrote that letter, which my hon. Friend 
complains of as unconstitutional, were these 
—[Mr. G. Banxes] — 1 beg pardon, I 
did not say unconstitutional.] Oh, then, 
the whole matter falls to the ground. [| Mr. 
G. Baxxes: I said it was unprecedented 
and dangerous as an example.] Well, 
that is very like unconstitutional. An hon. 
Member, | think, told the House that he 
did not say ‘* gross exaggeration,” but 
‘* great exaggeration;’’ and now my hon. 
Friend tells us, that he did not say ‘‘ un- 
constitutional,’ but ‘* unprecedented and 
dangerous.’” Unprecedented! and were 
not the circumstances unprecedented? | 
felt it my duty—my right hon. friends 
around me took the same view, and felt it 
their duty—to quit Her Majesty’s service; 
it was distinctly intimated to me that those 
of my Colleagues who differed from me 
were not prepared to form a Government 
themselves, nor yet to advise the formation 
of a Government upon the principle of pro- 
tection; the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
and Lord Lansdowne declined to undertake 
the Government, until they had an assur- 
ance that others, who might be presumed 
to have a majority, were not ready to un- 
dertake the Government. er Majesty 
sent for the noble Lord opposite—the noble 
Lord was in a minority of ninety—and it 
was proposed by Her Majesty to him that 
he should undertake the formation of a 
Government. The circumstances were un- 
usual; but I ask any man to judge whether 
under such circumstances the course which 
I took in giving an assurance to Her Ma- 
jesty that the measures on the subject of 
the Corn Law which I was willing to pro- 
pose as a Minister, I would cordially sup- 
port as a private Member of Parliament, 
was either justly blameable or dangerous 
to the State? Of course the noble Lord 
was entitled to ask, ‘*‘ What are my pros- 
pects, I do not say of carrying on the Go- 
vernment permanently, but of adjusting 
the Corn Law? Nothing could induce me 
to undertake it excepting the prospect of 
success; what is the support I may ex- 





pect ?”’ I anticipated any such question, 
by enabling Her Majesty to inform the 
noble Lord of the course I had myself taken; 
and as others were not prepared to form, 
Government, I felt it my duty to intimate 
to Her Majesty that I would cordially Sup. 
port the measures I had advised in office, 
If it is unprecedented, it is because the 
circumstances are unprecedented; but I see 
nothing in it either blameable or dangerous 
in the slightest degree as an example, 
But my hon. Friend says, he did not ob. 
ject to it as impeding the formation of a 
protection Government, but as preventing 
a dissolution; and my hon. Friend and 
others have blamed me for not advising a 
dissolution of Parliament. In my opinion 
it would have been utterly inconsistent 
with the duty of a Minister to advise a dis. 
solution of Parliament under the particular 
circumstances in which this question of the 
Corn Law was placed. Why should it be 
so utterly impossible for this Parliament to 
deal with the present proposition ? Afterits 
election in 1841, this Parliament passed 
the existing Corn Law which diminished 
protection; this Parliament passed the 
Tariff, destroying altogether the system of 
prohibition with respect to food ; this Par. 
liament passed the Canada Corn Bill; why 
should it exceed the functions of this Par- 
liament to entertain the present proposi- 
tion? But, upon much higher ground, | 
would not consent to a dissolution. That 
indeed, I think, would have been ‘ a dan- 
gerous precedent,” for a Minister to admit 
that the existing Legislature was incompe- 
tent to the entertainment of any question; 
that is a precedent which I would not e& 
tablish. Whatever may have been the 
circumstances that may have taken place 
at an election, I never would sanction the 
view that any ILouse of Commons is incom 
petent to entertain a measure which is ne- 
cessary for the well-being of the commu 
nity. If you were to admit that doctrine, 
you would shake the foundations on whieh 
many of the best laws are placed. Why, 
that doctrine was propounded at the time 
of the Union between England and Ireland, 
as it had previously been at the time of 
the Union between England and Scotland; 
it was maintained in Ireland very vehe 
mently ; but it was not not maintained in 
this country by Mr. Fox. It was slightly 
adverted to by Mr. Sheridan at the time 
when the message with regard to the 
Union was delivered. Parliament had been 
elected without the slightest reason to be- 
lieve it would resolve that its functions 
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were to be fused and mixed with those of 
another Legislature, namely, the Irish 
Parliament; and Mr. Sheridan slightly 
hinted it, as an objection to the compe- 
tency of Parliament. Mr. Pitt met that 
objection, at the outset, in the following 
mamer. Mr. Pitt said— 


“The first objection is, what I heard alluded to 
bythe hon. Gentleman opposite to me, when His 
Majesty's Message was brought down, namely, 
that the Parliament of Ireland is incompetent to 
entertain and discuss the question, or rather, to 
act upon the measure proposed, without having 
previously obtained the consent of the people of 
jreland, their constituents. This point, Sir, is of 
so much importance, that I think I ought not to 
suffer the opportunity to pass without illustrating 
more fully what I mean. If this principle of the 
ineompetency of Parliament to the decision of the 
measure be admitted, or if it be contended that 
Parliament has no legitimate authority to discuss 
and decide upon it, you will be driven to the ne- 
cessity of recognizing a principle the most dan- 
serous that ever was adopted in any civilized State 
—I mean the principle that Parliament cannot 
alopt any measure new in its nature, and of great 
importance, without appealing to the constituent 
and delegating authority for directions. If that 
doctrine be true, look to what an extent it will 
carry you. If such an argument could be set up 
and maintained, you acted without any legitimate 
authority when you created the representation of 
the Principality of Wales, or of either of the coun- 
ties palatine of England. Every law that Parlia- 
ment ever made, without that appeal, either as to 
its own frame and constitution, as to the qualifica- 
tion of the electors or the elected, as to the great 
and fundamental point of the succession to the 
Crown, was a breach of treaty and an act of usur- 
ation,” 


Then, Mr. Pitt asked, if they turned to 
lreland herself, what would they say to the 
Protestant Parliament that destroyed the 
eclusive Protestant franchise, and ad- 
nitted the Roman Catholies to vote, without 
any fresh appeal? Mr. Pitt went on :— 


“What must be said by those who have at any 
time been friends to any plan of Parliamentary 
Reform, and particularly such as have been most 
reently brought forward, either in Great Britain 
orlreland ? Whatever may have been thought of 
the propriety of the measure, I never heard any 
nbt of the competency of Parliament to consider 
ind discuss it. Yet I defy any man to maintain 
the prineiple of those plans, without contending 
Mit, asa Member of Parliament, he possesses a 
tight to concur in disfranchising those who sent 
lin to Parliament, and to select others, by whom 
‘ewas not elected, in their stead. I am sure that 
Wsuficient distinction, in point of principle, can 
successfully maintained for a single moment; 
wr should I deem it necessary to dwell on this 
Witt inthe manner that I do were I not con- 
‘need that it is connected in part with all those 
filse and dangerous notions on the subject of Go- 


‘emment which haye lately become too prevalent 
the world.” 


Me, Pitt contended, therefore, that Parlia- 
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ment had a right to alter the succession 
to the Throne, to incorporate with itself 
another Legislature, to disfranchise its 
constituents, or associate others with them. 
Why, is it possible for a Minister now to 
advise the Crown to dissolve Parliament, 
on the ground that it is incompetent to 
entertain the question what this country 
shall do with the Corn Law ? There could 
not be a more dangerous example, a more 
purely democratical precedent, if I may so 
say, than that this Parliament should be 
dissolved on the ground of its incompe- 
tency to decide upon any question of this 
nature. I am open to the charge, there- 
fore, if it be one, that I did advise Her 
Majesty to permit this measure to be 
brought forward in the present Parliament. 
Now I am not aware of any other matter 
of mere personal character brought for- 
ward against me; there is no one part of 
my personal conduct of which I am not 
ready to give a full explanation; if I have 
omitted any, it has been unintentionally, 
and if any hon. Member has any question 
to put to me, I will answer it. Then I 
come to the question itself—Is it for the 
public interest—is it advisable, that, under 
the present circumstances of this country, 
in the present state of public opinion, we 
should now either refuse to modify the law, 
in order to meet the case of Irish distress, 
or that, having modified it, we should have 
a new Corn Law, or that we should try to 
adjust permanently this question? The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last says— 
“You might have dealt with maize and nothing 
else ; maize is the food the Irish people require, 
and why not admit maize and nothing else ?” 
Why, if you want to undermine this Corn 
Law effectually, it will be done by taking 
such a course as that—by holding out to a 
people suffering under severe privation that 
maize is food good enough for them, and 
that the law as to maize shall be altered, 
but that as to wheat, barley, and oats you 
will not permit a letter of the law to be 
touched. If you were to venture to make 
such an experiment upon public opinion, 
you would rouse a storm of indignation 
against the law you attempted to maintain 
such as would make it impossible to main- 
tain it. And what is it you would do with 
respect to maize? There is a duty of 8s. 
onit now. Our doctrine is, that the Go- 
vernment cannot support the people of 
Ireland ; that we can do nothing without 
earnest local exertions; we all say that 
those local exertions ought to be made, 
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though they cannot be legally enforced, 
that it is the duty of the landlords of Ire- 
land, and of all classes possessing pro- 
perty, to co-operate with us in mitigating 
the evils of this great calamity. It is all 
very well for us to pay the duty upon 
maize or oats, paying with one hand and 
taking with the other, as we distribute it 
to the people ; but what are we to say to 
those whom we are inciting to acts of 
charity? Are we to say to them, that 
potatoes are failing, and other food must 
be supplied, but that they shall pay an 8s. 
duty upon maize, and an 18s. upon wheat, 
and there shall be no relaxation of that law ? 
Say what you will, about this Irish dis- 
tress, mitigate it as much as you please— 
do you think it would be possible (even 
with the extent to which you cannot deny 
that it exists), to vote half a million of 
money from the English Treasury for the 
support of the Irish people, and to incite 
Irish proprietors to acts of charity, and to 
the purchase of food for the support of the 
famishing people ; and yet, in the face of 
every country in Europe that is at this 
moment threatened with scarcity, Holland 
and Belgium, the Russian provinces, and 
within these four or five days the whole 


kingdom of Bavaria, and after they have 
adopted that which the heart of every man 
tells him is the natural precaution to take, 
namely, the removal of impediments to the 
free import of food ; yet, say that you will 
make no relaxation whatever in the existing 
Corn Laws ? I believe that would be hardly 


possible. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Shaw) says he cannot deny that there does 
exist a great scarcity in Ireland. I took 
down his words. What said he? He 
said— 

* T cannot deny thai there is a great scarcity, 
and also that there is great danger of disease ; but 
these are common things in lreland—this is the 
normal state of Ireland. <A large portion of the 
Irish people,” said he, “ are always living on the 
verge of destitution. There has been no year in 
my recollection when the same statement as to 
disease might not be made.” 

Well, be it so; that, you will say, goes some 
way to nullify the argument in favour of 
the present proposition. But, in the face 
of that declaration, will you tell me that 
this is a labourer’s question? Will you 
say that the maintenance of protection is 
for the benefit of the Irish agricultural 
labourer, if protection has brought him to 
this? In that part of the United Kingdom, 
which is almost exclusively agricultural, 
which may be said to depend on agricul- 
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ture, has protection brought you to this. 
that, speaking of the agricultural labourer, 
a large portion of the Irish people ay 
‘‘ always living on the verge of destity 
tion?’’ Is it true, ‘“‘ that there has beg 
no year within your recollection when th 
same statement might not have bee 
made?” Well, be it as you say. Admit 
that this is the permanent, the usual stat 
of Ireland—does that afford any stron 
argument for the maintenance of the er. 
isting Corn Laws? But you will answer, 
if that has been the permanent state g 
Ireland, why did not you introduce thisme. 
sure before? Surely, however, that is m 
reason against our doing it now. Youar 
so pressed by the force of the argument, 
that the only answer you can make is, 
“* Why did you not do it before ?’’ Wel, 
no doubt we might have done it before, 
Perhaps we have neglected at former pe 
riods our duty; but is that any reason why 
we should neglect it at present ? If yu 
have a potato-fed people, and consequently 
many millions depending on the supply d 
an article of food like the potato, subject 
to such diminution of quantity and dete 
rioration of quality as we have been visitel 
with in this year—if that be the permanent 
state of Ireland, does it not afford a pan- 
mount reason for attempting to effect som 
permanent change, and not merely supply 
ing a temporary remedy? I think todo 
nothing would be impossible. To modify 
the existing law—to propose as a perm 
nent system such a change in the laws 
that proposed by the hon. Member fr 
Southampton (Mr. Mildmay)—a sliding: 
seale for three years and then a fixed day 
—such a change as that would only e- 
courage agitation on the one hand, while 
by the agricultural body it would be re- 
jected with scorn—laughed at—scoutel 
Such an arrangement would effect no good, 
produce no benefit. Then what is left? Is 
there any alternative but trying to lay the 
foundation for an ultimate adjustment, by 
repealing those laws? My firm convietia 
is, that it is for the interest of all, of the 
agricultural interest in particular, that this 
in the present state of affairs is the safest 
course. The hon. Member for Newath 
asked me repeatedly whether I meant © 
ruin the agriculturist interest? Sir, I at 
tach the utmost importance to the 
rity of the agricultural interest. [‘* Ob! 

and ironical cheers from the protects 
benches.] Why, I don’t know for what 
reason I have not as much right to feel 
interest in the prosperity of agriculture # 
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any of those who received that sentiment 
yith scorn. Why, what possible interest 
can | have to injure that interest? I at- 
tach the utmost importance to it. I think, 
for great political reasons, it is of the 
utmost importance that the agricultural 
interest should have great weight and au- 
thority in the government of this country. 
I think, with Burke, that land is the safest 
basis of political power. Ile says, ‘* All 
the writers,’"—and he quotes Aristotle as 
speaking of the Grecian States, and Cicero 
as speaking of Rome—*‘ All the writers on 
polities have attached the utmost import- 
ance to land, and have declared that it is 
the safest basis of a sound and permanent 
Government.’’ I concur in that opinion, 
and deeply should I deplore the day when 
the landed interest of this country should 
be excluded from its full share in its coun- 
cis and legislation. But Burke adds, 
with equal truth, that, fortunately for this 
country, land has directed its councils, the 
reason being that the landed aristocracy 
and the landed proprietors have never been 
asa class dissociated from the general in- 
terest, but subjecting themselves to the 
influence and the progress of publie opinion, 
and proving their unity of interest with all. 
Why, that is just the question. By what 
means shall we secure the continuance in 
the just influence of the landed interest of 
this country? Is it by maintaining your 
pnvileges on the ground of the exclusion of 
food? [*« No!’ ] Well, then, on the ground of 
taxation on the importation of foreign corn? 
vill eall it by which name you wish ; it 
isnot, certainly, the ‘‘ exelusion’’ of food. 
But the question is, will it more conduce 
tothe permanent, just, and legitimate in- 
fuenee of the land in this country that 
these Corn Laws should at length be re- 
pealed, or that they should be continued in 
ill their integrity? Now, my firm convie- 
‘on—aecuse me of treachery if you please 
—s, that you will fortify and maintain the 
influence of the land by this arrangement, 
rather than, in the present state of public 
feling, by pertinaciously insisting on main- 
lammg the present laws. Look, for ex- 
ample, at the tax on butter. That, at any 
ute, 18 not a tax of 400 or 500 years’ 
tanding. The taxes on butter and cheese 
vere introduced within a few years. Why 
should the removal of those taxes be con- 


‘ttued into any assault on the privileges of 
the landed interest ? Let us consider the 

aring of this question of the Corn Laws 
m the great interests of this country, upon 
theland and the landed aristocracy, the legi- 
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timate influence of which I hope to see main- 
tained for ever. Wehave to deal with a popu- 
lation which by the last census, that of 1841, 
consisted of about 19,000,000 people. 
[An hon. Memrer: Twenty-seven.| 1 am 
excluding Ireland ; if I were to include 
[reland in my present calculation I should 
greatly fortify my position. In this coun- 
try we have 19,000,000 of people. Now, 
how are they divided? You have of per- 
sons engaged in or connected with the agri- 
cultural interest about 1,500,000, not in- 
cluding women and children; of landed 
proprietors, farmers, and occupiers of land, 
and persons above and under twenty years 
of age, employed in agriculture, about 
1,500,000; you have of labourers engaged 
in other occupations about 761,000, includ- 
ing all those classes who labour in mines 
and quarries, and so on; of persons engaged 
in trade and manufactures, including all 
the commercial and manufacturing classes, 
you have 3,111,000; 200,000 persons be- 
longing to the learned professions, includ- 
ing educated persons following miscella- 
neous occupations; 511,000 persons inde- 
pendent or living on their fortunes; and 
200,000 paupers, lunatics, and so on. Now, 
just considering what a vast proportion of 
that great mass of people, 19,000,000 al- 
together—what a vast proportion of that 
mass consists of people who earn their sub- 
sistence by manual labour, and must sub- 
sist upon wages under 30s. a week? And 
just consider how taxation, wholly apart 
from the tax on food—just consider, I say, 
how taxation for the State presses on that 
class of the community. You raise about 
32,000,0001. of taxes by the Customs and 
Excise. Take those articles which enter 
into the consumption of a family, the head’ 
of which earns less than 30s. a week. I 
have returns here of those articles which 
are in weekly use by families of that class. 
Now, what are these articles, independent 
of bread? They are butter, cheese, a little 
meat, bacon, lard, candles, soap, and a 
little tobacco. Hardly any one of those 
articles is free from being taxed. Let us 
see what is the influence of taxation on 
that class of the community. It is inevi- 
table, with a system of indirect taxation, 
that they must pay heavily; but I know, 
if the burden presses unjustly upon them, 
it is from no want of sympathy on the part 
of the gentlemen of England; it is, how- 
ever, inevitable: we must raise a great 
part of our taxation by indirect taxes, and 
the burden will be unequally distributed. 
You have, and my belief is, that you have 
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established a just claim to the confidence 
and the gratitude of this country, relieved 
those classes to some extent. You did 
take upon yourselves the burden of raising 
5,000,000/. a year by means of the In- 
come Tax, not only to supply a deficiency, 
but to relieve the labouring classes from 
some of the taxation that pressed too hea- 
vily upon them. In order that I may be 
perfectly accurate, I will here state, from 
documents which I hold in my hand, the 
actual consumption of a labourer, earning 
10s. a week in summer, and 9s. a week in 
winter, he having a wife and one child. 
This is an actual return of the consumption 
of this one individual and his family. He 
bought four gallons of bread—but put that 
out of the quesion at present—he bought 
13lb. of cheese, some bacon, some salt 
meat, some butter, some tea and sugar, 
some candles, and some soap. Now, with 
the exception of candles, the duty on which 
was removed very recently, all these things 
are taxed. By the Tariff now proposed, 
we remove the duty from bacon and from 
salt meat, and we diminish the duty on 
butter and on cheese. Can you repent 
that I have made that proposition? The 
man died, leaving a widow and a child. 
The widow earned 4s. 6d. a week, and the 
guardians allowed her 1s. 6d. for the child; 
and this was her weekly expenditure— 
rent, ls. 6d.; candle and soap, 434d.; 
butter, 23d.; tea, 1}d.; sugar, 2d.; and 
with her expenditure for bread she was 
left with only 1s. 8d. for firing, shoes, 
clothes, &e., all of which it was very diffi- 
cult for her to buy out of that sum of 
ls. 8d. Even in that case the soap and 
the candles, the butter, the tea, and the 
sugar, all were taxed. Now, Sir, let me 
take the case of a Yorkshireman spending 
more money, living on better fare, and 
earning more wages. This, too, is a 
bond fide return of actual expenditure. 
This man earned 15s. or 16s. a week, out 
of which he spent 14s., and the expendi- 
ture was thus—meat, 2s.; sugar, 7d.; 
cheese, 7d.; soap and candles, 35d.; but- 
ter, 8d.; tea and coffee, ls. 6d.; and oat- 
meal, 73d., making altogether 6s. 3d. 
What was the expenditure of that man for 
wheat flour? No less than &s. a week out 
of 14s. Every week he had to buy three 
stone of flour, which, for the last few years, 
had ranged at 2s. 8d. a stone. Six shil- 
lings he spent upon all other necessaries, 
but wheat constituted the great part of his 
expenditure—on wheat flour he was com- 
pelled to spend more than one-half of his 
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wages. Now, supposing the abolition of 
the law were to cause some reduction jy 
the price of wheat flour—just ask your. 
selves this—suppose it does cause some 
reduction, are you not most materially 
adding to the comfort and the enjoyment 
of those classes? This is by far the 
most important aspect under which youem 
view the question. I know the real sym. 
pathy you have for the condition of the 
working classes. I do not agree with thos 
who throw imputations upon your hum. 
nity. I know that the gentlemen of Eng. 
land are most sincere in their sympathy 
for the suffering of the poor, and earnestly 
desire to better their condition. I knoy 
that that desire actuates you as much, if 
not more, than any other class of the con. 
munity; and I ask you to consider the er. 
penditure of a working man, which I hare 
laid before you. You cannot increase di- 
rect taxation with any advantage—I bk. 
lieve you would if you could. You raise 
7,000,0002. by stamps, 5,000,0000. by the 
Tneome Tax, and 4,000,001 }. by the assess. 
ed taxes. You may add to the Income 
Tax without at all benefiting the pom, 
as there are limits to this direct tar 
ation. You may carry the tax upm 
capital to too great an extent, and although 
it falls at first upon the rich, it would endby 
more seriously injuring the poor than int 
rect taxation. Adam Smith says, “ The 
first maxim with respect to taxation i 
that every man shall contribute to the 
taxation of the State in proportion to the 
amount of property he enjoys under the 
protection of the State.”’ Now, are yol 
able to apply that maxim to the case of 
the Yorkshireman whose expenditure | 
have given you? I much doubt whether 
taxation does not fall much heavier on bis 
class than upon us. The poor cannot 
sort to other countries where the sealed 
taxation is less thanhere. They are fixel 
as it were to the soil. They are tied t 
the labour from which they derive ther 
subsistence, and undoubtedly taxation falls 
more heavily upon them than upon us. I 
you increase the assessed taxes, or the 
stamp duties, or the income tax, it does 
not follow that you will benefit the le. 
bourer. Indirect taxation may be mo 
beneficial than direct taxation; but lok 
how many of tke articles which enter int 
the consumption of the poor man are hea- 
vily taxed; and then comes the question df 
bread, the expenditure on which consists @ 
more than one-half of his income. Wher 
you say there will be a reduction in 
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rice of corn, and that the danger is there 
yill be some reduction in rent as a conse- 
quence, you certainly have no sympathy 
for those with whom corn constitutes the 
greater part of their weekly expenses. 
The noble Lord the Member for Lynn re- 
quired me to state what was my calculation 
with respect to the future price of corn. 
Well, I have repeatedly declined; and I 
know not how it is possible for any human 
being to make a calculation with regard to 
the probable price of corn hereafter. But 
the noble Lord said, ‘* Well, if you will 
not answer that question, there is another 
question which you shall answer, and to 
vhich I pin you.”’ In 1835 the price of 
wheat, on the average of the year, was 
39s.; and the noble Lord says, ‘ I insist 
upon your telling me what would have 
been the price at which foreign corn might 
have been imported, supposing there had 
been no duty upon corn in the year 1835.” 
I say to the noble Lord, I am not pre- 
pared to admit that there would have been 
areduction in the price of corn; I am not 
prepared to admit, as a necessary conse- 
quence, that if there had been established 
for some time previously a free trade in 
corn, there necessarily would have been in 
the year 1835 a lower price than 39s. 
That is my answer, which the noble Lord 
thinks a monstrous one, because the noble 
lord has got a list of some few cargoes of 
com bought at Dantzie and other places, 
and brought into this country at a profit 
for less than 39s. [Lord G. Bentinck : 
They were returns which I read.] I do 
uot doubt the accuracy of the return, but I 
wy it is completely beside the question. 
lt is no sort of proof whatever, because in 
1835 some cargoes of corn were brought 
here, having cost at Dantzic 20s., that if 
jou had established a permanently free 
trade in corn, the price of wheat in this 
‘uuntry would necessarily have been below 
%s, I will give the noble Lord my rea- 
‘n for maintaining my proposition in op- 
position to his. I say there is no arguing 
from the price of corn upon the Continent 
many given year, when the market of 
this country was not fully and fairly open 
"importation; and as the noble Lord says 
he relies upon Parliamentary returns, I 
also will rely upon Parliamentary returns. 
ousent Mr. Jacob, a man of great know- 
edge and great experience with respect to 
the Corn Law, in 1827, to the Continent 
report upon the state of foreign corn, 
and you find in Mr. Jacob’s report this 
mueiple laid down. He says :— 
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“ In consequence of your excluding foreign corn 
by your high duties, there has been an accumula- 
tion of corn in many foreign markets.” 
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He then sayz :— 

“Tt is this accumulation which depresses the 

agricultural interest, by the exaggerated represen- 
tation of its amount when we have an abundant 
harvest, and by the too rapid influx whenever the 
harvests are deficient.” 
I cannot think that in the years 1822 and 
1823 wheat could have sunk so low as 38s. 
per quarter, if the ports had been ope nto 
foreign grain, and the surplus of conti- 
nental Europe had been sent to this coun- 
try as it was required. 

“ The penning up of wheat (continues Mr. Jacob) 
in countries of small extent soon creates a glut in 
such countries, although the quantity really accumu- 
lated there may be very minute, and such as, if dis- 
tributed here, would produce no sensible decline in 
price. A few thousand quarters of wheat, for in- 
stance, in Holstein, Mecklenburgh, or Denmark, 
for which there was no foreign market, would reduce 
the price even below the half; the seller must take 
what is offered, and the reluctant buyer will offer 
a very low rate. A small sale fixes the price in 
such cases.” 

And that is the true state of the case. I 
apprehend that if you encourage produc- 
tion abroad by the hope of an extravagant 
price, and a good harvest causes a great 
accumulation on the Continent, then you 
will have wheat at a very low price; the 
needy seller will sell, and the cunning 
buyer will buy, and there will be profit 
though the price be very low; and the 
noble Lord argues that this exception is 
the universal rule, and that under a free 
trade the price of corn will necessarily fall. 
I differ from the noble Lord, and that is 
my reason for saying that I am not pre- 
pared to admit that if you open the ports, 
and have a regular dealing in corn with 
foreign markets, it will necessarily follow 
that the price of corn will be below 39s. 
As the noble Lord has referred to returns, 
I may also refer to them. The Consuls in 
the different corn-producing countries were 
required to state what quantity of corn, of 
each kind, could be exported to England 
from the country in which they resided, if 
the trade in corn was made constantly free 
at a moderate duty. What is the answer 
of the Consuls? The general average of 
price 40s. 6d., free on board. The general 
average of freight 4s. 93d. The average, 
free on board, of wheat, from St. Peters- 
burgh, was calculated, by the British Con- 
sul, to be 39s. 1d.: freight from 4s. 6d. to 
ds. At Dantzic, the price of wheat, in all 
ordinary years, the ports of England being 
open, was calculated at 40s., and the price 
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of freight from 3s. 6d. to 4s. I am not 
including now the prices of landing and 
shipment in this country. I am only speak- 
ing of the average price of wheat and the 
average freight. The price at Stettin was 
calculated at 40s., freight from 4s. to 5s.; at 
Hamburgh, 35s. to46s., freight from 2s. 6d. 
to 5s. 6d. Relying, then, upon the opin- 
ion of Mr. Jacob, that if you obstruct the 
trade in corn there will be occasional ac- 
cumulations and very depressed prices, and 
that you will have the means of bringing it 
into the market on account of the accumu- 
lation at a low rate, and relying also upon 
the returns of your own Consuls as to 
what would be the probable cost of wheat 
in this country free on board, and the pro- 
bable freight, provided there was free ad- 
mission—relying upon these two Parlia- 
mentary Returns, the argument of Mr. 
Jacob, and the facts furnished by the Con- 
suls, I again repeat that I am not prepared 
to admit that, with a free trade in corn, 
the price of wheat would be reduced below 
the 39s. 5d. which it bore in the year 
1835. What was the fact? In the year 
1822, of which Mr. Jacob speaks, and in 
the year 1835, you had no foreign import 
whatever; you had completely excluded 
foreign corn: it was not foreign competi- 
tion that depressed your prices; but with 
full protection you had in 1822 a price of 
38s., and in 1835 a price of 39s. There 
is no pretence for saying that the price of 
foreign wheat had depressed prices here. 
In 1822 you moved for a Committee on 
agricultural distress. It was stated that 
the agricultural interest was suffering so 
severely that it was necessary to inquire 
what remedies could be applied; and, 
therefore, observe, the complete exclusion 
of foreign corn does not ensure you either 
from depression in price, or from severe 
agricultural distress requiring the appoint- 
ment of a Parliamentary Committee. Then, 
in 1835, the other year to which the noble 
Lord referred, you had no foreign competi- 
tion; you had a price of 39s. 1d.; but the 
depression of price was entirely caused by 
the abundance of your own harvest. In 
1836, following the example of 1822—it 
being impossible to allege that foreign 
corn had, in either case, depressed your 
price or caused your distress—in 1836, as 
in 1822, a Parliamentary Committee was 
appointed, for the purpose of considering 
what remedy could be applied to agricul- 
tural distress. | have been attempting to 
show, looking at the population, look- 
ing at the bearings of taxation, what im- 
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mense masses of people depend for th, 
subsistence of their families upon they 
weekly earnings —taking those weekly 
earnings at less than 30s.—what enormoys 
masses there are in this country who y 
earn their subsistence, and to whom th 
price of wheat is of the utmost importang 
in their domestic economy. I have showy 
you that it constitutes more than one-half 
of the expenditure in those cases wher 
wheat is consumed; and I ask you, cou 
you do anything more to benefit the social 
condition of that class than give them a 
assurance that they shall have wheat at, 
moderate price in this country? Ther 
might be a great depression in price; by 
if free trade in corn gives you a guarante 
against such low prices as you have hal 
under protection, a guarantee against such 
high prices as you have also had unde 
protection, would be of inestimable adva. 
tage to the working classes. Suppose the 
price of corn were not depressed belo 
50s. or below 54s., or any other sum that 
you can name—if you take a guarantee, by 
extending the sources and ranges of you 
supply, that it should not rise to 70s, « 
80s.. by that act alone you would be co- 
ferring an inestimable advantage on th 
working classes of this country. Sure, 
no hon. Gentleman can now share in the 
alarm that, by widening the sources of sup 
ply, we shall establish a dependence m 
foreign countries, because he has show 
you that the more you extended the are 
from which you drew cotton and indigo, th 
more you reduced the price and equalised 
the supply. We are about to admit maiz 
and many other articles of subsistence be 
sides wheat. Suppose wheat should fal 
If you suppose that foreign countries would 
enter into a combination not to give B 
their wheat, still, by the law which we pr 
pose, we should have maize to rely up0t, 
rice to rely upon; and I confess, if th 
two Tariffs shall pass and receive the sat 
tion of the Legislature, I think it impossill 
for any one to entertain an apprehensi 
that, by any combination of foreign nati, 
we shall be in danger of being expo#! 
to an enormous rise in the price of oom 
Taking the whole of these measures tage 
ther, I do not apprehend the existence 
any scarcity from a reliance upon an 
crease of the foreign supply of com. 
have hitherto been referring to the matt 
facturing class; and I think Gentlemen es 
not deny that those who are connected wit 
commerce and manufactures, and who el" 
their subsistence by their daily labour~ 
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think it cannot be denied that they have a 
direct and immediate interest in a moderate 
rice of wheat. But it may justly be said, 
that to their interests the interests of the 
agricultural classes ought not to be sacri- 
fed. I admit it—I admit it. I think 
the position of the farmer, the position of 
the agricultural labourer, ought to be a 
subject of equal concern at least with that 
of any other class in the country; and if 
we could, with truth, say that under a sys- 
tem of protection we had been able to ex- 
hibit a prosperous and contented class of 
agricultural labourers throughout the coun- 
try, then I should be disposed to acknow- 
ledge that you had made out some valid 
objection to the proposed change. But, 
can we say, with truth, that throughout this 
country the position of the agricultural la- 
bourers has been such as I have described ? 
[Colonel StstHorP: Yes.] The gallant 
(olonel says ‘‘ yes.’” I say no. And I 
will now deal with that position—that the 
rate of wages of the agricultural labourer 
varies with the price of food. In manu- 
facturing districts, I again say, it is my 
fim impression that his wages are more 
likely to vary inversely to the price of food, 
than directly. I am prepared to contend, 
and | think to prove, that there is no 
direct connexion between the wages of 
the agricultural labourer and the price 
of wheat. [A MemBer: Yes.| If there 
is, then, how do you account to me for 
this? If the wages of the agricultural 
labourer vary directly with the price of 
wheat, why is it that wages are 8s. in 
Wiltshire, and 13s. in Lincolnshire? Take 
wm agricultural county. I edmit that in 
lincolnshire wages are about 13s. In 
Kent too, for some reason or other, wages 
are high—they are not generally less than 
l3s, But take the case of those labourers 
vho are most removed from the influence 
of manufactures. Take Somersetshire, 
Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Cornwall—take 
Devonshire too. In the first place, I say 
that as you advance from purely agricul- 
tural districts to manufacturing districts, 
you find the wages of the agricultural la- 
bourer increased. But how direct is the 
sympathy between manufacturing pros- 
penity and agricultural? The faet which 
you admit is, that in Somersetshire, Dor- 
setshire, Wiltshire, Devonshire, and those 
‘ounties of England which are depending 
won agriculture, wages are low; and in 
Peportion as you advance to Northampton- 
thire and the midland counties, and on to 
Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Yorkshire, 
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and Lancashire, you find the wages of the 
purely agricultural labourer increase as 
you approach the manufacturing towns. 
Is not this a very strong proof that the 
prosperity of manufactures increases the 
demand for agricultural produce? But 
see the position of the agricultural la- 
bourer, and see the lesson which we ought 
to derive from the gradual increase of his 
wages. Take a purely agricultural county 
—Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, or other 
counties in the south-west of England. If 
there is any direct connexion between the 
rate of wages and the price of wheat, why 
are wages in those counties at the existing 
rate, and why are they 13s. or 14s. in the 
midland counties ? Because great skill and 
industry are employed in the latter dis- 
tricts. That is just what I want to prove. 
I am trying to show that a country natu- 
rally not fertile may be brought into fer- 
tility by the use of manure and the appli- 
cation of skill and capital, and that the 
effect of these is the same as that produced 
by the approach to a manufacturing town 
—to raise the wages of the agricultural 
labourer. I am trying to show that there 
are two causes of a high rate of wages for 
the agricultural labourer—the application 
of skill and capital, as, much to the credit 
of the agriculturists of Lincolnshire, those 
means are employed in Lincolnshire, or the 
approach to a manufacturing town. [Co- 
lonel Sistnorp: They get a remunera- 
ting price for their corn.] A remunerating 
price for their corn! There is as remu- 
nerating a price in Wiltshire and Devon- 
shire as in Lincolnshire. In those counties 
the farmer has equally the protecting duty 
of 18s.; at present that does not vary, but 
the rate of wages does. The gallant Co- 
lonel must see, without much stress upon 
his logical faculties, that there is some 
other cause for the variation of the wages 
of the agricultural labourer. Well, but 
how can we say that, with protection, 

the position of the agricultural labourer, in 
a purely agricultural county, is one which 

we approve of. You know you cannot. 

Do you not admit to me that in the social 

condition of the millions in the manufac- 

turing districts, who earn their subsistence 

by the sweat of their brow, the price of 
wheat is of the first importance, and has 

become an object of the deepest interest ? 

Have you read the Reports on the Health 

of Towns? Are you not deeply convinced 

that some effort ought to be made to im- 

prove the social condition of the masses of 

the population, who earn their subsistence 
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in the manufacturing towns? It seems 
to me that the first foundation of any such 
improvement is, that there should be abun- 
dance of food. You may talk of improving 
the habits of the working classes, intro- 
ducing education amongst them, purifying 
their dwellings, improving their cottages ; 
but believe me the first step towards im- 
provement of their social condition is an 
abundance of food. That lies at the bot- 
tom of all. It is in vain, if the people are 
suffering under scarcity, or if any appre- 
hension of scarcity prevails ; the suffering, 
or the apprehension of it, so depresses the 
spirits, that it is vain for you to inculcate 
lessons of cleanliness, or to improve dwel- 
lings, until the people are provided with 
abundance of food. The experience of 
the last three years, and the experience of 
the three preceding years, has taught us 
a lesson which we ought never to forget as 
to the effeets upon the social condition, the 
moral habits, and the happiness of the 
working classes, of an abundance of food. 
Is it possible to resist this conclusion from 
the observations that have been made ? 
In a purely agricultural district, is it pos- 
sible to say the rate of wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer has any direct connexion 
with the ratio of the price of wheat ?— 
[An hon. Memper: Yes!] Well, now I 
will demonstrate that it has not. Observe, 
I do not mean to say that there may not 
be some increase in wages when prices 
rise. I donot mean to say that when 
wheat is very high, there is not an occa- 
sional increase of wages; but I think I 
can demonstrate that the rate of wages 
does not bear any proportion to the increase 
of price of food. I have here a return, 
and I will quote no figures which I am not 
prepared to communicate to any Gentle- 
man connected with the counties to which 
they refer. They are the best test of the 
condition of the labourer, and communi- 
cate information which may be relied upon. 
I will take the variations in the price of 
wheat from the year 1837 down. I re- 
quested to have an account made up from 
the wages actually paid to agricultural la- 
bourers on particular farms from 1837 to 
1844 inclusive. I begin then with the 
wages of agricultural labourers for cight 
years, from 1837 to 1844 inclusive, in 
the Sodbury Union, in the county of 
Gloucester. The labourer received money 
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as well as beer. Here, then, is an 

account of the wages for the summer 
4 io Bie: 

and winter weeks. Sinee 1837, the 


price of corn has varied very much. 
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Why, in the present year it has varied 
from 45s. 1d. to 58s. 3d. I will read the 


price of wheat since 1837 :— 
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In 1837 the price was 53s. 10d. 
1838 7d. 
BOE. icc ipasocnuwesnes 8d. 
1840 ... 4d. 
1841 ... 4d. 
1842 . 3d. 
ets AE 50s. 1d. 
1844 . 5ls. 2d. 





Therefore, the price of wheat had varie 
from 70s. 8d. to 50s. 1d. within this period 
of eight years. Now, I dare say you wil 
say, as writers upon political economy have 
already said, that the ultimate tendency of 
wages is to accommodate itself to the price 
of food. I must say that I do not beliere 
it. But I should like to know what cong. 
lation it would be to the poor agricultural 
labourer to be told that the increase in the 
price of corn would have a tendency to 
inerease his wages in perhaps a period of 
ten years? What consolation is it to tel 
him in 1839, that although he paid 70s. 8d, 
a quarter for his corn, he might be able to 
purchase it in 1843 for 50s. 1d., when it 
was likely there would be a close approx: 



































mation in the amount of his wages within | 
that year? But I do not believe that there 
is that tendency. I tell you, now, what! 
think is more natural, namely, a tendency i 
rather to substitute potatoes for wheat t 
among the people of this country. 1 do | 
not mention this fact with a view of using i 
any acrimonious language in reply to aen- t 
monious observations. I am dealing with d 
matters of the deepest import. The allot- re 
ment system has been much extolled; the 8 
adoption of which has been very extensively to 
recommended from, I admit, the most be- ¥ 
nevolent motives. Taking individual cases, 

the possession of small allotments is n0 

doubt of very great advantage to the li 

bourers. I believe that every one admits 

that within certain limits the greatest at- 

vantage would be conferred upon the poorer 

classes, by the adoption of this system. 

That it would give them great comfort, 10- 

dependent of the physical advantage that oh 
they would derive from it. It would also . 
give him an interest in the soil, a healthful Me 
occupation, and by making him a landed ah 
proprietor, it would give him great socil : 
advantages. But after all, what 15 the ep 
tendency of such a system, if extensively “! 
carried out? Is it not to create a kind al _ 
Irish peasantry, by the substitution for he 
their food of potatoes for wheat @ You hour 
will find that this would be the case—thit - 

t 
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pread. According, then, as this system 
jnereases, you will be also increasing the 
dangers probably of such calamities as the 
ople of Ireland are now suffering under, 
although, no doubt, in a much more miti- 
gated state. Now, I should think it would 
be avery great calamity indeed, if we were 
to see potatoes used here instead of wheat. 
I believe that the higher the kind of food 
is which we introduce among the labourers, 
the security will be the greater for their 
permanent happiness and contentment. 
What is the fact? Just in proportion to 
the depressed condition of the labourers, is 
there a tendency amongst them to substitute 
potatoes for wheat. The labourer who has 
no allotment must depend for his subsis- 
tence upon wheat almost exclusively; and, 
therefore, the greatest proportion of his 
earnings goes for the purchase of wheat. 
The possession of an allotment has a ten- 
dency, no doubt, to improve immediately 
the condition of the labourer; but I am 
oly speaking of the danger of carrying 
this system out to a very great extent, by 
inducing the substitution of potatoes for 
wheat. I have read the variations of the 
price of corn for several years. I will now 
refer to the variations in the price of labour. 
I donot mean that these quotations are the 
total amount of wages, because in harvest 
time there are always some additional al- 
lowances made ; but these allowances are 
made in every year, so that we may strike 
these additions altogether out of our consi- 
deration. In the union to which I have 
referred, the price of wages averaged in 
sammer 9s. a week, and Is. for beer. The 
total average per week, including beer, for 
winter and summer, was— 
In 1837 
eee 
1839 


10s. per week. 
mre 
sicbeabocs: RUBS 
PMMED csc cuess oudds vmapent ees 
i) SES eeeeererrer rae 8 
DEE case sxeinay cusssssxcess SER 
POTS cscccdescosonsts coe POs 


# that while the price of wheat varied from 
ls. 1d. to 70s. 8d., the price of wages in 
the same union within a like period varied 
oly from 10s. to lls. a week. From 
Blandford, in Dorsetshire, we had this 
reply — 

“The statement on the other side was given me 
by four different yeomen. It is only the first-rate 
kbourer that gets 9s. in these parts, unless at 
pece-work or extra times, and then if the extra 
hours were reckoned up which the men work at 
Meee-work, I do not think it would average more 
than 88, to 9s, with the best men.” 
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Now, at that place the average wages 
were— 
In 1837 the price of wages was 7s. per week. 
TESS nce scsccscrescccsccccsatsee 88. 
NOR oiskacacucaasbebavsccossta SOM 
RMU! cubnseiwecedeasdtccecesve ONG 
MRMIRE oasis ccc saboneSchakcccepes OES 
ROUED ve eevcrocseessndcnseseecyees! SMe 
1843 .. 8s. 
RODD Nivcessinedehoscacucesebere Oks 


Therefore, whilst the price of corn had 
varied from 70s. 8d. to 5ls. 1d., it was 
48s. 6d. in 1836; wages have only varied 
rom 7s. to 8s. a week. There were extra 
earnings, such as piece-work, harvesting, 
&e., as I am aware; but those, for the 
reason I have given, I do not reckon; they 
might probably amount to 1s. more each 
week, That is the statement of one of 
these yeomen near Blandford. Another 
farmer states that wages in 1837 were 7s.; 
in 1838, 7s.; 1839, 8s.; 1840, 8s.; 1841, 
8s.; 1842, 8s.; 1843, 8s.; 1844, 8s.—a 
variation of onby Is. in the rate of wages, 
notwithstanding the great variation in the 
price of wheat during the same period. I 
will take the rate of wages again, in Corn- 
wall: from the Union of Bodmin, a person 
writes— 

“In reply to your letter of the 8th instant, I 
beg to state that the rate of wages in this union 
has not varied from 1837 to 1844. Labourers 
have been in the habit of receiving 8s. or 9s. per 
week, during the whole of this period. Those who 
have had 9s. per week, have been supplied with 
wheat by their employers at &s. per imperial 
bushel, and barley at 4s.; whilst those who have 
received &s. per week have had to pay 6s. &d. for 
wheat, and 3s. 4d. for barley, whatever may have 
been the price of grain.” 

Then from Barnstaple there is this com- 
munication :— 

“ T have inquired of several farmers residing in 
various parts of this union the amount of agricul- 
tural wages during the years 1837 to 1844 inclu- 
sive, and have ascertained that, in general, the 
sum paid was 8s. a week ; some few farmers gave 
9s.; but a much greater number only 7s. No rise 
or fall appears to have taken place during the 
eight years in question, except that in very dear 
seasons some employers supplied their labourers 
with corn at a reduced price ; but I am inclined to 
think that they were not very numerous.” 

I will now take East and West Suffolk ; 
and first, East Suffolk :— 

“ The variation of wages in this neighbourhood 
has been from &s. to 10s, a week from 1835 up to 
the present time ; and within that period the price 
of flour has varied from 1s. 3d. to 2s. 10d. the 
stone of 14 lbs.” 

That is to say, the wages increased one- 
fifth, while the price of flour had more than 
doubled. The communication proceeded— 
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“ The supply of labour is greater than the de- 
mand in this neighbourhood, and the price of la- 
bour is, in fact, what the farmer chooses to give ; 
but he invariably raises his wages and lowers 
them with the price of corn, thongh never in the 
same proportions. Consequently the poor are 
better off with low than with high prices. You 
will at once see that &s. a week with flour at 
1s. 3d. is better than 10s. a week with flour at 
2s. 10d., supposing the man’s family to require 
from two to three stone of flour weekly.” 

Now, that is the state of things in East 

Suffolk. Next I will give you West Suf- 
pa t=) e 

folk. The writer says— 

“ The general wages paid by the farmers of this 
parish have fluctuated from 9s. to 10s. per week ; 
but the men employed at task work, such as 
thrashing, &c., have earned from 1s. to 2s. per 
week in addition. The variation in the rate of 
wages has certainly been caused by the fluetua- 
tions in the price of corn; but when wheat was 
selling at 20s. per coomb”—{a coomb is half an 
imperial quarter]}— ‘I do not remember that 
wages were below 9s. per week ; and when the 
farmers were realizing 35s. per coomb, 10s. per 
week was generally the amount of wages given. 
The result of my experience is, therefore, to show 
that although wages fluctuate, in a trifling degree, 
with the price of corn, they do not rise or fall 
in proportion to such price, and, therefore, that 
the labourers are best off when the prices are 
low.” 

There are occasionally extraordinary addi- 
tions made to the labourer’s earnings, and 
in harvest time his earnings are always in- 
creased ; but these additions apply to all 
years alike, and therefore I have not 
reckoned them. Have I not then proved 
that it is impossible to gainsay that the 
present generation—the existing race of 
labourers—cannot be benefited in any way 
py the slow adjustment between the price 
of food and the rate of wages? Again, I 
say, I doubt the position that ultimately 
even there is any tendency between the 
two to approximate. But if I have shown 
that in these eight years—a long period in 
a labouring man’s life—no rise at all in 
wages has taken place proportionate to the 
rise in the price of corn, I think I have 
shown so far that the rate of wages has 
no such connexion with the prices of food 
as to rise with them, but rather directly 


the reverse. I think I have succeeded in 


demonstrating that the rise in price of 


wheat operates almost immediately in fa- 
vour of the agricultural interest. I put 
this to you in perfect good faith and sin- 
cerity. Do you think that you can main- 
tain this system of protection much longer ? 
and, above all things, are you not assured 
that we cannot maintain the existing law 
upon the ground of its being advantageous 
to agriculture? Adam Smith, whose name 
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has been so often mentioned in the cours. 
of these discussions, tells his readers, and 
probably to the satisfaction of every impar. 
tial and intelligent man, that the rate of 
wages depends upon the country being in 
a prosperous condition. When there js 
abundance of capital, large profits, an ac. 
tive and healthy condition of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, then yil] 
the rate of wages be high; and when the 
opposite state of things happens to prevail, 
then will the rate of wages be in a de. 
pressed state, and the working classes re. 
duced to comparative poverty. General 
prosperity, and not legal enactments, pro. 
duce a practical effect upon the rates of 
wages. It is by removing restrictions on 
manufactures and commerce that you create 
a demand for labour, and not by raising 
the price of food. Make the sustenanee 
of mankind difficult of attainment, and 
you take a guarantee against the rise 
of wages. But remove restrictions upon 
agriculture, manufactures, and commerce 
—pass this measure—and then you at 
least save yourselves from the necessity 
and the odium of constant interference for 
the purpose of regulating the supply of 
food. And what is it that you relinquish! 
Well, I could prove to you, by retums 
from different parts of the country, not 
such as my right hon. Friend read to you, 
showing to you the extent of disease and 
distress, that there has been at least no 
panic in the price of food. I can adduee 
instances to you which would demonstrate 
this—I can point to eleven farms in Ror- 
burgh that have become vacant since this 
measure was proposed, and in every one of 
these cases there has been an increase of 
rent—I can prove to you that enormous 
prices have been given for land in Scotland, 
and that where there is great eapital and 
skill, there is no apprehension entertained 
as to the consequences of this measure. 
Even in Lincolnshire I ean show you that 
farms have been let at an increased rent. 
I might, too, take the differerent counties, 
and show you that where there is the most 
agricultural skill there is the least alam 
felt, and there is the greater tendency t0 
take farms at an increased rent. Would 
you then, I ask, have a law maintained for 
bad farming and insufficient capital—that 
for them protection should be permanent; 
whereas for good farming and competent 
skill protection should not be required! I 
ask you, could such a law be justitied ? Itis 
my firm belief that no general injury would 
follow from this measure. There may be, 
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of course, individual cases of suffering. 
There will, and there must be, the suffer- 
ing of property which is encumbered with 
tenants having insufficient capital. There 
may be these individual cases ; but it would 
be most unfair from these to draw an in- 
ference against a general law. But, ad- 
mitting these few cases, let us compare 
the advantages which you will have in the 
security against ruinously high prices for 
food; and there will be to you the advan- 
tage and the comfort that you will not be 
responsible for that high price in times of 
scarcity of food—that these afflictions will 
be the results of the operations of nature 
and not of human laws. Leave trade free, 
and you will not be held responsible for 
untoward events over which we have not, 
and of necessity cannot, exercise any con- 
trol. Looking, then, at the compensa- 
tion which this measure furnishes; I do 
not mean compensation in the way of small 
equivalents, but, on the contrary, I refer to 
the security and the permancy of the law 
—looking to the advantages which the 
change now proposed must confer upon the 
labourer—looking to the benefits it will 
confer upon yourselves ; I mean not mere- 
ly the more obvious advantages likely to 
arise to your estates, but the less evident 
effects on the improvement of your position 
—seeing that you will be elevated by mak- 
ing this concession—I think I am not act- 
ing as the enemy of that interest, with 
which my own is so intimately connected, 
when I recommend this Bill to the accept- 
ance of the House. I repeat that that 
which I advise is for the true interests of 
every class. 1 ask you, do you feel se- 
cure; and if you foresee that the present 
system cannot long be maintained, why 
will you not take advantage of a favourable 
time for effecting a change that very soon 
must come? You say that the present 
time is one of prosperity. Is not that a 
most powerful reason for making this con- 
cession? At the present moment you are 
free agents. An hon. Member said, that 
there was nothing to apprehend this year 
nor anything next year. Then you will 
not go the length of saying that you 
are safe for more than two years. Can 
there be a better proof that the present is 
not an unfavourable moment for effecting 
the alteration which this measure is in- 
tended to accomplish? Again I ask you 
how long do you think you can maintain 
the system of protection? I know, and 
veall know, that it cannot be made per- 
manent consistently with that degree of 
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good-will and harmony without which a 
nation cannot be happy or prosperous. No 
doubt the immediate cause of this measure 
is the sad calamity which has befallen Ire- 
land. It has foreed upon you the consi- 
deration of the corn question. But sup- 
pose that you suspended the Corn Laws, 
what could you have done when the time 
of suspension was at an end? I have not 
overlooked the circumstance that, respect- 
ing this Bill it has been said to be a good 
political manceuvre on my part. The let- 
ter of the noble Lord the Member for Lon- 
don, has been described as a good political 
manceuvre on his part. Now, I ask what 
possible advantage can a Bill like this con- 
fer upon me as an individual? I know that 
I have been taunted, and have more than 
once been told, that my days as a Minister 
arenumbered. But I have introduced this 
measure, not for the purpose of prolonging 
my Ministerial existence, but for the pur- 
pose of averting a great national calamity, 
and for the purpose of sustaining a great 
public interest. 1 am quite aware of the 
fact that more than once I have been asked 
how long | can reckon upon the support of 
those hon. Gentlemen opposite, without 
whose votes I could not hope to carry this 
Bill through the House—how long, in fact, I 
can reckon upon enjoying their support with 
respect to other subjects? I know, as well 
as those who taunt me, that I have not any 
right to the support or confidence of those 
hon. Members. I acknowledge, and I ad- 
mit that acknowledgment with perfect sin- 
cerity and plainness, that they have sup- 
ported me in passing this measure, if it 
will pass into a law. I do not say this as 
private man—I do not on private grounds 
attach importance to it ; but I feel and ac- 
knowledge every proper obligation to them 
as a public man, for the support which 
they have given to this measure, and for 
studiously avoiding everything calculated 
to create embarrassment to its progress; 
but then our differences remain the same. 
I have, Sir, no right to claim their sup- 
port nor their protection, nor, I will fairly 
admit, shall I seek it, by departing in the 
slightest degree from that course which 
my public duty may urge me to adopt. If 
this measure pass, our temporary connec- 
tion is at an end; but I have not the slight- 
est right to expect support or forbearance 
from them ; still less have I, after the de- 
clarations that have been made, a right to 
expect forbearance or support from this 
side of the House, Well then, that being 
the case ; it being the fact, that there are 
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but 112 Members to support me, then I 
may be asked what great measure of na- 
tional policy I can expect to pursue with 
these 112 Members, constituting as they 
do but little more than one-sixth of the 
House of Commons? I am not, I say, 
surprised to hear hon. Members predict 
that my tenure of power is short. But let 
us pass this measure, and while it is in 
progress let me request of you to suspend 
your indignation. This measure being 
once passed, you on this side and on that 
side of the House may adopt whatever mea- 
sures you think proper for the purpose of 
terminating my political existence. I as- 
sure you I deplore the loss of your confi- 
dence much more than I shall deplore the 
loss of political power. The accusations 
which you prefer against me are on this 
account harmless, because I feel that they 
are unjust. Every man has within his own 
bosom and conscience the scales which de- 
termine the real weight of reproach; and if 
I had acted from any corrupt or unworthy 
motives, one-tenth part of the accusations 
you have levelled against me would have 
been fatal to my peace and my existence. 
You may think that we took too great pre- 
cautions against Irish famine in the month 
of November. You are mistaken. Events 
will prove that those precautions were not 
superfluous ; but even if they had been, as 
our motive was to rescue a whole people 
from the calamity of possible famine, and 
consequent disease, I should be easy under 
the accusation. I do not say whether this 
measure will be effectual for that or not. 
I speak only of the motive. What weight 
would your accusation have then even if 
the precautions be superfluous? I, with the 
information we had, and the prospects which 
were before us, repeat the accusation that 
we took superfluous precautions; and I will 
reply, as Mr. Burke did, when labouring 
under similar obloquy, and in cireumstances 
not dissimilar: ‘‘ In every accident in life, 
in pain, in sickness, in depression, in dis- 
tress, I called to mind that accusation ; 
and was comforted.’’ No, never—no re- 
proach will attach to me even if it be 
proved that our precautions were superflu- 
ous. Before the month of July—{ Oprost- 
TION: May|—it will be established to the 
conviction of every man, that the precau- 
tions we took were not superfluous, and 
that our motives were not impure. I 
am not speaking of a temporary measure ; 
I am speaking of a permanent measure. 
When I do fall, I shall have the satisfaction 
of reflecting that 1 do not fall because I 
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have shown subservience to a party, | 
shall not fall because I preferred the inter. 
ests of party to the general interests of the 
community ; and I shall carry with me the 
satisfaction of reflecting, that during the 
course of my official career, my object has 
been to mitigate monopoly, to increase the 
demand for industry, to remove restrictions 
upon commerce, to equalize the burden of 
taxation, and to ameliorate the condition of 
those who labour. 

Mr. STAFFORD O’BRIEN said, deep 
as was his respect for the House, and 
anxious as he was to consult its feeling, he 
trusted he might be permitted for a short 
time to make a few remarks on what,had 
fallen from the right hon. Baronet, ano 
vindicate the position which the party fa- 
vourable to the principle of protection oe. 
cupied in that House. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet said at the close of his speech that 
if he fell he should fall because during the 
whole course of his official career he had 
endeavoured to mitigate monopoly and give 
a greater degree of freedom to commeree, 
He thought, skilful as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was in making out his own case, 
and anxious to vindicate his personal good 
faith, he had not entirely made out satis- 
factorily the cause of his fall, and that his 
statement was not quite so comprehensive 
as he boasted his measure to be. If he 
fell, it would not be because, during his 
long official career, his endeavour had 
been to mitigate monopoly. He thought 
the epithet ‘‘ official” could scarce be ap- 
plied to merely the last three years, be- 
cause, if they looked beyond that, the tale 
would be totally different. The principle 
the right hon. Baronet now espoused might 
be right or wrong; but for the ten years 
that had preceded the last three years, the 
labours of the right hon. Baronet had been 
to construct and build up a party to oppose 
freedom of trade; and he believed the prin- 
ciples the right hon. Baronet then pro- 
fessed were just, and sound, and true. 
Nobly had the right hon. Baronet laboured, 
and ably his party had supported him; and 
when the noble Lord (Russell) had re- 
moved to the opposite side of the House, tt 
remained for the right hon. Baronet to ear 
a still higher name, not only as the sue- 
cessful leader of a party, but as the con- 
ductor of a great constitutional body. 
Whatever his opinion might be as to the 
fall of the right hon. Baronet, he would 
never admit that he had stated his case 
fairly, when he said that during his official 
career he had laboured to remove the Tt 
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strictions upon imports. 
right hon. Baronet would have ‘acted more 
fairly if he had given those who were so 
deeply interested in the question the op- 

rtunity of examining the documents he 
had referred to, and the opportunity also 
of replying. What did it matter whether 
they were true or false, when, long before 
they were able to correct their errors or 
fallacies, the Motion would have been car- 
ried, and, practically speaking, no reply 
could be given. Many hon. Members had 
handed him in statements contradictory of 
those used by the right hon. Baronet; but 
at that late hour of the night he would not 
trouble the House with them. Before 
they went to a division, he was anxious to 
state their position, and the motives that 
influenced the party to which he belonged. 
They had not resorted to the ordinary 
tactics of Parliamentary opposition. Had 
it been their wish to move an Address to 
the Crown praying for a dissolution—had 
they brought forward a vote of want of 
confidence, they might have caught some 
stray votes; but they had taken, as he 
was sure the hon. Member for Stockport 
would admit, the more manly and straight- 
forward course. The cause was one of 
too much importance to be trifled with, 
and they determined to resort to no trick 
or artifice whatever. They had brought 
the question of protection or no protection 
into the open field, and at least it would be 
said of them that they had used no disguise, 
but had met the question fairly. And al- 
though they had been deserted by the 
right hon. Baronet, and had been left to 
fight the battle themselves, to himself at 
least there remained the consolation, that 
the question had roused a spirit of zeal, 
and energy, and ability, more especially in 
the younger members who had taken part 
inthe debate on his side, that gave abun- 
dant promise of future talent and noble 
exertion. He hoped and believed that the 
spirit, the interest, and the zeal they had 
hitherto displayed, would not desert them 
on other occasions. However this question 
might be decided, they would remember 
that there were other great questions 
which would speedily come before them, 
and that they must try those questions, 
and take their stand upon them boldly and 
resolutely, as they had upon that which 
was now under discussion. Had it not 
been for the representatives of the agricul- 
tural interest, owing to the strange amal- 
gamation of parties which had taken place, 
this great_ commercial, political, and social 
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Ifouse without any discussion. But they 
had determined to discuss it, because they 
regarded it as a question of magnitude, 
and as one fraught with danger. The 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government said that his sentiments upon 
the subject had undergone a change; but 
the House should remember that that 
change was not from high protective to a 
modified duty, for the right hon. Baronet 
had throughout his whole career being en- 
gaged in the modification of protective 
duties. and his party had almost invariably 
supported him in effecting those modifica- 
tions: the change had been from modifica- 
tion to an abandonment altogether, and 
had no reference to anything except a hard 
rule of political economy. The great dif- 
ference was this, that whereas in former 
legislation the interests of the consumer 
and the producer were alike considered by 
the Legislature, the right hon. Baronet 
had now announced that the interests of 
the consumer alone should find a place in 
the counsels of this kingdom. In the po- 
litical economy language of the day the 
poor were called, not the wealth-consum- 
ing, but the wealth-producing classes; and 
it must be remembered that the principles 
the right hon. Baronet had enunciated, 
fairly and legitimately carried out, meant 
the maximum of labour for the minimum 
of wages. Therefore he believed that, 
however fair to show the system might be, 
its heavy iron hand would speedily be felt 
by the poor. To his mind the question 
was not so much one of low prices, as a 
question which involved the whole system 
of indirect taxation, which comprised the 
malt tax and many other taxes. Upon the 
subject of the failure of the potato crop, 
as far as his knowledge of Ireland was 
concerned, he did not think that the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
ment had exaggerated the state of that 
part of the United Kingdom. And he 
would tell the right hon. Gentleman some- 
thing which, without party feeling, he 
would, no doubt, approve of : it was, that 
the very moment he could get away from 
those discussions he intended going to Ire- 
land, for the purpose of seeing what he 
could do in his own neighbourhood for alle- 
viating the condition of the people. But 
whilst he said this, he must observe that 
he thought the question, as far as Ireland 
was concerned, had nothing, and could not 
have anything to do with the measure be- 
fore the House. They might think of this 
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assertion as badly as they pleased; but in 
his conscience he did not believe that as a 
temporary remedy it would be the means 
of adding one stone of meal to the food of 
the poor of Ireland. Allusion had been 
made by the right hon. Baronet to the fact 
that the legislation of this country had 
been mainly entrusted to the landed in- 
terest. But let that legislation be tried by 
the best of all standards, the history of 
this great Empire. Let it be compared 
for the same number of years with any 
other Empire that ever existed. Try an 
honest standard like that, and then they 
must own that if they were resolved on a 
change from landlords’ legislation to com- 
mercial and manufacturing legislation, the 
landlords of England had a right to look 
them in the face and say, ‘‘ Take back, if 
you choose, the trust reposed in us, but 
at least admit that we have not betrayed 
it.”’ It was very easy to attribute the 
evils and difficulties to be found to the ex- 
istence of any one law, or the predominance 
of any particular class; but this was a 
narrow and a prejudiced view, which could 
be taken by such only as looked at the 
dark side of things. The land had been 
the basis of our Legislature, as he thought 
wisely and properly, because it checked 
and elevated the mere spirit of barter and 
of commerce. It was that to which they 
owed, far more than they were willing to 
allow, and far more than they were grate- 
ful for, or conscious of, the prosperity this 
country now enjoyed, and the power which 
was now wielded against the agricultural 
interest. He contended, therefore, that 
before they perilled such a venture as the 
present, they should produce ample and 
conclusive reason for convincing the House 
of its necessity. They had been furnished 
with no statistics, and the Ministry had re- 
fused to tell them the price of their own 
corn. [ Cheers.| He understood that cheer; 
he knew how fond hon. Members on that 
side of the House were, whenever an allu- 
sion was made to money by the supporters 
of the agricultural interest, of assuming 
that all their interest in the question was 
attributable to mercenary motives. He 
could not but remember, however, how 
eager the hon. and smiling Member for 
Durham was, when it came to a question 
of 1d. a pound on a certain kind of wool. 
So eager was he for the proposed change 
in the alphabetic Tariff on that coceasion, 
notwithstanding the sublimity of his senti- 
ments, that he blamed the right hon. Baro- 
net because wool did not begin with a C. 
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But no man knew better than the hon, 
Member for Stockport that in discussing 
questions of price, like this, they were led 
into the discussion of great and important 
principles. They knew that when a Go. 
vernment, pledged to protection, came for. 
ward and proposed—not that they should 
reconsider the case, not that they would 
show by argument, by calculation, and re. 
turns from foreign parts, the possibility of 
struggling with the agriculture of other 
countries—but without entering into any 
such calculations, suddenly proposed to 
destroy a great system, then the advocates 
of the existing system were justified in as. 
serting that the Government might be right 
or they might be wrong; but they showed 
practically, although they denied it in 
words, that they did not give that value, 
importance, and predominance to the agri- 
culture of this country which their fathers 
before them had given, and the result of 
which was the prosperity which this coun- 
try now enjoyed. But although the Legis- 
lature were about to leave them to struggle 
with strangers, who might become, they 
knew not how soon, enemies, they would 
not part in anger or indignation; and he 
believed that if their own experience should 
hereafter tell them that to buy in the cheap- 
est market and sell in the dearest, was 
not the way to make a people happy, and 
an empire great, they would not be the 
less disposed to reconsider the deeision 
which they were about to pronounce to 
night, because, when they should affirm 
that decision, some should be found among 
them loudly protesting against it, and 
earnestly resisting it—because some should 
be found among them determined to up- 
hold, against a combination of official 
power, debating ability, and numbers un- 
paralleled in Parliamentary history, the 
principles in the advocacy of which they 
had entered public life, and to do battle to 
the last for that which they believed to 
be the true interests of the country. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: Sir, Iam 
anxious to state as shortly as I can to the 
House, the view which I take of the two 
questions which have formed the subject 
of our debate; both of great, though not 
of equal importance; the one commercial, 
the other constitutional ; the one arising 
out of the measures of the Government, 
the other out of their conduct; the one 
beiag the question, whether the Corn Laws 
shall be repealed, and the principle of com- 
petition shall be substituted for the prin- 
ciple of protection as the foundation of our 
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commercial system: the other being the 
question, whether the Members of the Go- 
yernment have or have not been justified 
in departing from certain engagements, 
which they are alleged to have contracted 
towards the Conservative party. The latter 
question, though the least important of the 
two, is still deserving the consideration of 
this House, and of the country. For the 
political character of public men is public 
property, and that which concerns it, must 
always be a matter of public interest. 
Now the Government having this year pro- 

sed measures, at variance, not so much 
with their formerly expressed opinions, as 
with their former practical course, a large 
section of their political supporters, not 
content with condemning these measures 
as injurious, not content with declaring 
that the Government have thereby lost 
their confidence and forfeited their support, 
charge the Members of the Government 
with having deserted and betrayed their 
followers. I cannot acquiesce in the con- 
stitutional doctrine which is implied in that 
charge. For I have heard many Gentle- 
men belonging to the protectionist section 
of the House acknowledge that the Go- 
vernment had been actuated in the course 
which they have pursued by sincere con- 
vietion, and by a conscientious sense of 
public duty; and that they had nothing in 
apolitical point of view to gain, but on the 
contrary, much to lose, by the course they 
have taken. Well, then, the charge 
which | have adverted to, implies that 
publie men ought to consider party en- 
gagements as a more binding obligation 
than publie duty : now with this I cannot 
agree. I hold as high as any man can do, 
the importance and necessity of party as- 
sociation for the useful working of repre- 
sentative Government : I hold that a mem- 
ber of a political party should in his per- 
sonal relations be true and faithful to his 
associates, and that in his political rela- 
tions he ought to give up smaller ditfer- 
ences of opinion in order to obtain com- 
mon action for the promotion of common 
pnneiples of Government. But when any 
man, be he leader or be he follower, finds 
himself in guch a situation, that public 
duty points one way, and party engage- 
ments another, however great the sacrifice 
to be made, however painful the severance 
from private friends, however inconvenient 
the separation from political associates; he 
ought to stand by his country. I think, 
owever, the Government have placed upon 
‘umewhat too narrow a ground their justi- 
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fication of tho change which has taken 
place in their conduct. They have put it 
upon their experience of the last three 
years; they might more justly have as- 
cribed it to the debates of the last four 
Sessions. They say it is their observation 
of the working of their own Tariff, that 
has wrought the change; I suspect it is 
much more the speeches of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Cobden), and of other Gentlemen on this 
side of the House, who, Session after Ses- 
sion, have enforced the doctrines of free 
trade with unanswerable arguments and 
irresistible eloquence. It is all very well 
for Gentlemen who sit listlessly through a 
debate, thinking only of the vote they 
mean to give in the division, or who per- 
haps, without hearing a syllable of the dis- 
cussion. come down at the eleventh hour 
to record in the lobby, with all the triumph 
of consistency, their unaltered and unal- 
terable opinions,—it is all very well for 
them to boast that they maintain without 
change, Session after Session, and year 
after year, the very same opinions with 
which they originally set out; but very 
different is the case of responsible Ministers 
of the Crown, compelled by their duty to 
sit out the whole of each night’s debate, to 
listen with deep attention to every speech, 
and, what is more to the purpose, to find 
answers-—aye, and answers which, as men 
of sense and station, they shall not be 
ashamed to use. So far, then, from won- 
dering that the Government have at length 
changed their opinions and their course, I 
am only astonished that they did not do so 
long ago. And I must say that this con- 
sideration gives me great hopes even of 
those Gentlemen of the protection party 
who have most stoutly resisted the present 
measures. For they have now undertaken 
to furnish speeches as well as votes; and 
if they will permit me to pay them a most 
deserved compliment, I must say, in pass- 
ing, that we have all admired the great 
ability of their speeches, and that every 
Englishman must feel proud of the talent 
and cultivation of mind which have been 
exhibited by them, and especially by some 
among them who have not had the ad- 
vantage which practice in debate gives to 
persons in explaining their sentiments in 
this House. But really, after witnessing 
the powers of mind which many of those 
hon. Gentlemen have evineed, I cannot 
help entertaining a hope that when, upon 
mature consideration, they come to weigh 
in the balance of their judgment the argu- 
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ments they have encountered, and the ar- 
guments they have used in reply, their 
opinions may, perhaps, at no distant pe- 
riod, undergo some considerable change. 
At any rate, I will venture to foretell one 
thing, and that is, that if the course of 
events should place them on the Ministerial 
benches, they will not long sit there without 
material alterations of some of their present 
opinions. There are certain climates which 
are specific cures for certain diseases; and 
depend upon it if you take any men who 
are labouring under the protection fever 
even in its most acute and inflammatory 
type, and only place them for a few months 
in the free-trade atmosphere of Downing- 
street, you will effect an entire and perma- 
nent cure. Now as to the commercial 
question. Having taken the liberty, some 
years ago, of expressing in this House a 
wish that the word protection might be 
blotted out of our commercial vocabulary, 
I cannot but hail with cordial pleasure the 
proposal of measures which tend so greatly 
to realize that wish. Protection is no 
doubt a plausible word. But many are 
the evils which mankind have endured 
from plausible words cloaking and disguis- 
ing injurious things. What does protec- 
tion, in the commercial sense, mean ? 
Why, injury to the many for the benefit of 
the few; with this difference, however, 
that the injury to the many is real, while 
the benefit to the few is for the most part 
delusive. Protection is manifestly injuri- 
ous to the many, because its avowed ob- 
ject and necessary effect is to shut out the 
foreign supply of commodities which the 
many consume, and thus to render those 
commodities dearer, and moreover, as I 
will presently show, worse than they other- 
wise would be. At first sight, indeed, this 
injury to the consumers, who are the 
many, would appear to be attended with 
benefit to the home producers, who are the 
few, by reason of the monopoly which is 
thus secured to the latter in the home 
market. But no real benefit can be con- 
ferred on any set of men by any order of 
things which does not stimulate them to 
exert to the utmost their industry, inge- 
nuity, intelligence and activity. But pro- 
tection, by its baneful influence, paralyses 
the vital energies of humanindustry, cramps 
its development, and cripples its growth; 
and thus, so far from benefiting the persons 
for whose advantage it is intended, it often 
brings them into a worse condition than 
they would have been if they had been 
thrown, without protection, upon their own 
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resources. I say, then, that protection, 
being injurious to the many, even if it 
were advantageous to the few, would be 
at variance with that fundamental maxim 
which bids us legislate for the many, and 
not for the few ; but being, as it is, injy. 
rious to the many, and not even advanta. 
geous to the few, there is not the shadoy 
of an excuse to be set up in its defence, 
But it is contended that free trade and the 
absence of protection may do very well for 
a country in a natural state of society, but 
that we are in an artificial condition ; that 
we have large naval and military establish. 
ments to maintain; a great debt, the inte. 
rest of which we must pay ; that for these 
purposes we must raise a large revenue by 
heavy taxation; and that, in these cireum. 
stances, we cannot afford to part with the 
system of protection for native industry, 
Now, I hold that to be a complete fallacy, 
I hold it not only to be untrue, but tobe 
the very reverse of truth. For what is the 
effect of protection? Why, that by laying 
an unduly heavy tax upon commodities 
coming from abroad, you greatly lessen 
the supply of those articles, and thus raise 
artificially the supply of all like articles 
produced at home; while, at the same 
time, by exempting the British producers 
from the stimulus which would result from 
foreign competition, you lower artificially 
the quality of the things thus produced at 
home. But are our establishments, and 
our debt, and our revenue, a reason why 
we should do this? If we are compelled 
to take from every man in the countrys 
large portion of his yearly income to supply 
the demands of the public service, is that 
a reason why we should, by artificial means, 
purposely make everything which he wants 
to buy with the remaining part of his in- 
come, as dear and as bad as we ean? | 
say, on the contrary, that if we are obliged 
to call upon all classes to make for the pub- 
lie service a sacrifice of a large portion of 
their incomes, whether arising from lands 
or from funds, from commerce, from pro 
fessions, or from labour, that very fact 8 
the strongest possible reason why we should 
endeavour to enable them to make that re 
mainder which we leave to them go as far 
as it possibly can in procuring for them, 
according to their respective stations ™ 
life, the necessaries, the conveniences, 
the luxuries which they may wish to enjoy: 
I contend, therefore, that it is precisely 
because we have great establishments, be- 
cause we have a heavy debt, and because 
we must have a large revenue, that we 
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cannot afford to keep up the system of pro- 
tection. Well, but then, is the state of 
our commercial relations with foreign coun- 
tries a reason Why we should maintain this 
system of protection? Some people say 
it is. Somo Gentlemen argue that free 
trade might do very well if it was practised 
byallnations, but that one-sided free trade 
will not do; that our example will not be 
flowed; and that this system, not being 
mutual and reciprocal, will be an injury to 
ourselves and an advantage to other nations. 
Now, I hold this to be just as great a fal- 
lacy as the other. For what is the effect 
of mutually hostile tariffs between ourselves 
and other countries? Take any foreign 
country—take France, for instance. The 
high tariffs of France and of England are 
alike injurious to both countries. Our high 
tariff against French commodities is an in- 
juy to ourselves as consumers, and to the 
French as producers ; while the high tariff 
of France against British commodities is 
an injury to the French consumers as well 
as to the English producers. Here, then, 
is an inconvenience on each side of the 
vater. We cannot, however, persuade the 
French to reduce their tariff, but we have 
the power of reducing our own; but we 
are told that we ought not. to do so un- 
less the French agree to a simultaneous 
reduction on their side. Why, what is that 
but saying, that we are tocontinue to submit 
toan evil which we have the power to put 
anend to, because, forsooth, another coun- 
tty chooses to continue to subject us and 
themselves to another evil of a similar kind, 
vhich is beyond our control. What sense is 
there in this? Surely, if we cannot get rid 
if both evils, at least let us free ourselves 
from the one which we are able to remove. 
And this leads me to say, that I have 
heard with great pleasure the announce- 
ment of the Government, that they have at 
st come to the conviction that negotia- 
tons with Foreign Powers for mutual re- 
luetion of tariffs are no longer worth pur- 
‘ung; and that it is better to act upon a 
Wlder poliey, and to earry our own princi- 
ples voluntarily into practice. I think, how- 
wer, that the Government were right in 
jursuing those negotiations, and that for- 
ner Governments were right in making 
‘milar attempts. It was paying a due and 
jtoper deference to the prejudices of this 
‘untry; and if we had succeeded in accom- 
plishing our purpose, we should have gained 
Wo sdvantages at once ; we should have got 
tilof the obstacles abroad, at the same time 
Mat we removed the obstacles at home. 
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But there was this inconvenience attending 
that course, that foreign countries misun- 
derstood the real nature of the propositions 
which we made to them. The real mean- 
ing and substance of our offer was, that 
we would relieve ourselves and them from 
an inconvenience on our side of the water, 
if they would relieve themselves and us 
from a similar inconvenience on their side. 
If our offers had been thus rightly under- 
stood they must have been accepted. But 
they were misconstrued. They were look- 
ed upon as a proffered bargain. Foreign 
countries, like many persons here, re- 
garded protection as a good, and free trade 
as an evil; and, therefore, they regarded 
a reduction of prohibitory and protecting 
duties as an injury to the country by which 
such reduction might be made. Thus they 
understood us to say, that we would by a 
reduction of our Tariff do ourselves an in- 
jury and confer upon them a benefit, pro- 
vided that they on their side would, by a 
corresponding reduction of their tariff, in- 
flict an equal injury upon themselves, and 
confer an equal benefit upon us. Here, 
then, arose a question as to the relative 
value of proposed equivalents ; and foreign 
Governments, considering the matter as a 
bargain, were always too much afraid of 
our overreaching them, or too much intent 
upon overreaching us. Then came the 
local struggle of protected classes, fiercely 
resisting any infringement of their mono- 
polies ; and thus it happened, both in our 
time and in that of the present Ministers, 
that even when foreign Governments were 
sufficiently enlightened to wish to come to 
terms with us, they had not the power to 
do so. Our example is much more likely 
to be effectual than our negociations. 
When foreign countries see that we reduce 
our duties upon their commodities, not as 
the condition of a bargain, and in exchange 
for an equivalent, but spontaneously and 
for our own advantage; not as a favour to 
them, but as a benefit to ourselves ; and 
when they see, as they surely will, in the 
good result of our measures, a convincing 
proof of the truth of the doctrines upon 
which they are founded, may we not ex- 
pect that our example will be followed, and 
that other countries will endeavour to se- 
cure to themselves the same benefits which 
we shall thus have obtained? Well, then, 
Sir, assuming, without further argument, 
for at this late hour I am anxious to 
shorten, as much as possible, anything I 
may have to say—assuming, then, that 
the operation of the principle of competi- 
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tion and the abolition of protection are 
good for every other branch of our com- 
merce, still the question arises, are they 
equally good for the trade in corn ; or are 
there any peculiar circumstances connected 
with agricultural productions which ought 
to make such productions an exception to 
the general rule? I hold that there is no 
ground for such an exception, and that 
there is no reason why freedom of trade in 
corn should not be as advantageous to the 
country as freedom of trade in every other 
commodity. But by free trade I do not 
mean, necessarily and in all cases, trade 
free from custom duties. We are obliged, 
as I have already said, to raise a large 
yearly revenue; and we must, for that 
purpose, have heavy taxes. The least in- 
convenient and least objectionable method 
of raising a large porton of that revenue 
is by indirect taxation, and that involves 
the necessity of custom duties. Therefore, 
when I speak of free trade I mean trade 
free from duties laid on for the purpose of 
prevention or obstruction, but not trade 
free from duties laid on for the purpose of 
revenue, and which, in order to accomplish 
their purpose, must be so moderate as not 
to cripple or impede commercial transac- 
tions. Now, my opinion has been, and, I 
own, still continues to be, that there is no 
reason why the trade in corn should, in 
this respect, be an exception to the general 
rule. I am for a moderate fixed duty. 
My noble and hon. Friends near me have 
also been of the same opinion ; and, allow 
me to say, that this opinion was not taken 
up by us, as stated last night by the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, when the late 
Government was, as he said, in articulo 
mortis ; but, as far back as 1839, when 
there was no reason to expect an early 
termination of our official career. I say 
then that my wish would have been to have 
had a low fixed duty on the importation of 
corn. I think that a duty of 4s. or 5s. 
would not sensibly raise the price of corn 
in this country; it would be felt by no- 
body ; it would produce a revenue not un- 
deserving of consideration ; and, what is 
of more importance, it would enable us to 
accomplish a great transition with less vio- 
lence to the feelings and prejudices of a 
large class of men. But, in this House, 
men must consider what they can have, 
and not what they would wish to have. 
Now, the Government have all along de- 
clared that a fixed duty is the one thing 
which they never will either propose or 
agree to. My noble and hon. Friends near 
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me have lately abandoned a fixed duty in 
despair. The Gentlemen of the Anti. 
Corn-Law League declare that nothing wil 
satisfy them but a total and entire abl. 
tion of all duties on the importation of com; 
and as to the Gentlemen who are in fayoy 
of protection, the moment that a fixed duty 
is proposed in this House, they jump up in 
a body, and rush in a crowd to the door, 
A fixed duty, therefore, is out of the ques. 
tion ; and our only choice lies between the 
sliding-scale and an entire abolition of duty; 
and, having to decide between these alter. 
natives, I cannot for a moment hesitate to 
vote for entire abolition. Now, let us for 
a moment examine how this measure, if 
carried, will affect the various classes of 
society which are concerned in the cultiv. 
tion of corn ; and first, as to the labourer, 
It has been said that this measure wil 
injure the labourer, because by dimin 
ishing the average price of corn, it vil 
lower his wages, and by throwing lanl 
out of cultivation, it will lessen his employ. 
ment. Now, as to the first point, the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go 
vernment has just shown, by a detailed 
statement of wages and prices at variow 
times and places, that wages do not fluetu- 
ate with the price of corn. But it isin 
deed a well-known and generally-admitted 
fact, that the price of labour, that is tosay, 
wages, must vary like the price of ever 
other commodity, according to the relative 
proportions of demand and supply. Ifyou 
want a proof of this, look to the United 
States of America, where the price of com 
being low, but the supply of labour being 
much less than the demand, wages are 
high ; look again to the southern counties 
of England and to Ireland, and there yo 
will find the price of corn comparatively 
high, but the supply of labour being greater 
than the demand, wages are low; thet 
turn to the northern counties of England, 
and there you will see the price of corm 
much higher than in the southern counties 
but the demand for labour in the manufit 
tures extends its influence upon agricultur, 
and there the wages of the agricultural b 
bourer are much higher than in the cout 
ties to the south. It is, then, a complet 
fallacy to suppose that if this measir 
should diminish the price of corn it wot 
lower wages ; but if it did diminish the 
price of corn without lowering wages, * 
would benefit the labourer ; for either he 
would thus be enabled to procure mm 
food for himself and his family, or if 
chose to be content with the same aumowt 
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of food, he would be able to buy a greater 
quantity of other articles, which are essen- 
tial to his comfort and convenience. But 
then it is said that the passing of this 
measure would diminish the employment 
of the agricultural labourer, by throwing 
land out of cultivation. It could not do 
so, unless it reduced excessively the price 
of corn; and there can be no difficulty in 
showing how unlikely it is that any such 
result should follow. It seems to me, 
therefore, that the fear that land will, by 
this measure, be thrown out of cultivation, 
is altogether visionary. But am I the only 
person who holds thatopinion? Why, Com- 
missioners have been appointed under the 
General Inclosure Act which passed last 
Session ; they have lately made a Report, 
which has been laid before this House, 
and by that Report it appears that they 
have already received forty-six applications 
for inclosures, amounting in all to 28,000 
acres ; and that twenty-seven of these ap- 
plications have been made since the begin- 
ning of December last; and, therefore, 
since it was publicly known that a proposal 
would be made to Parliament for the re- 
peal of the Corn Laws. This does not 
look like land being thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. But more than this: we have a Bill 
before this House which shows that there 
are some bold adventurers who actually 
intend to wrest 40,000 acres from the 
waves of the German Ocean, and add them 
to the cultivated surface of this our solid 
island, I think then I am entitled to say 
that if I am of opinion that this measure 
vill not throw land of cultivation, there are 
others fully as competent to judge of this 
matter, who concur with me in that opin- 
in. Now as to the tenant-farmer ; I con- 
tend that he has no material interest in 
this question. If the average price of corn 
should not fall much lower than it has been, 
he will be no loser. But if the average 
pee should fall in any considerable degree, 

hehas two resources. First, he may in- 
trease the quantity and quality of his pro- 

duee by improved methods of husbandry ; 

by applying to his pursuits greater science, 

greater skill, and greater economy ; and 

everybody knows that the agriculture of 
this country is not susceptible of great im- 

Movement in all these respects. In this 

vay the tenant-farmer might make up for a 

inution of price, by an increase of pro- 

due, But if the worst came to the worst, 

he would have the other resource of going 

to his landlord for a reduction of rent ; and 

“it could never be the interest of the 
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owners of land to ruin their tenants, by en- 
forcing contracts nolongersuited to existing 
circumstances, the landlords would of course 
consent to an equitable re-arrangement of 
the terms between them and their tenants. 
This, then, is not a labourer’s question ; it 
is not a tenant-farmer’s question; it is 
purely and simply a question affecting the 
owners of land; and I do not think that 
even they will suffer by the change. They 
can suffer only if the quantity of corm 
brought in should be so great as very ma- 
terially to lower prices, and in that way to 
diminish rents. But what is the proba- 
bility in that respect? Where is at pre- 
sent that immense quantity of superfluous 
corn, which is to come in like a deluge and 
to beat down the prices in this country ? 
Does any man supposethat the people of other 
countries go on producing from year to year 
commodities for which they have no sale ? 
The quantity of corn grown yearly in the 
world is proportioned to the probable de- 
mand of the market of the world, ia which 
market we but seldom appear as buyers. 
The surplus quantity now or from time to 
time in existence, is merely the superfluity 
of abundant seasons held for a time in 
store to meet the alternate deficiency of 
bad years. ‘Till the bad years come, that 
corn is cheap, because it is a supply ex- 
ceeding the demand ; but the moment we 
go into the foreign market as buyers, 
to purchase up this surplus, prices abroad 
will rise. Not only will the British de- 
mand, as a new competition with foreign 
demand, naturally cause a rise of price, but 
our own merchants will compete against 
each other, until by a rise of prices abroad 
the profit of their importations shall have 
been brought down to the usual rate of 
mercantile profit upon capital employed in 
other ways. There is, therefore, very little 
probability that the importation of the ex- 
isting surplus quantity of corn in foreign 
markets, will materially lower prices in 
this country. But, then, is the quantity 
of corn produced abroad susceptible of 
great or unlimited increase? Why, in- 
creased production abroad can be accom- 
plished only by increased application of 
capital, that is, by additional expenses of 
various kinds ; and these fresh expenses 
will tend to increase the cost of production, 
and, consequensly, to raise the price of 
foreign corn. Moreover, the new lands to 
be brought into cultivation for these pur- 
poses will, probably, be further from the 
ports of embarkation, and the expense of 
internal conveyance will thus also be in- 
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creased. But the consumption of foreign 
countries is not remaining stationary, and 
their population is annually increasing 
as well as our own; and, therefore, a 
considerable portion of their increased 
produce will be kept at home for their own 
use. And with regard to this, let it be 
borne in mind that the increase in the po- 
pulation of almost all countries is more in 
the food-consuming than in the food-pro- 
ducing classes ; more in the inhabitants 
of towns and cities, than in the cultivators 
of the soil. There is no country with re- 
gard to which this is more true than the 
United States of America. There, no 
doubt, cultivation is spreading ; but its 
advance scarcely keeps pace with the mul- 
tiplication of new cities constantly spring- 
ing up in the interior, or with the rapid 
augmentation of the population of the older 
cities in the long-established States. There 
are, therefore, many causes which tend to 
limit the additional supply of corn which we 
can draw from abroad, and which must raise 
the cost price of corn which we may so im- 
port. But are there no causes in opera- 
tion at home which will also contribute to 
make this foreign corn annually dearer ¢ 
Is our own population stationary? Does 
that not increase at the rate of from 
300,000 to 400,000 every year? And 
will not this annual increase of the con- 
sumers in this country absorb a consider- 
able portion of the increased annual supply 
from abroad? But is that all? Does 
any one imagine, that the poorer classes 
in this country, consume at present as 
much food as they would do if food were 
cheaper, and more within their reach? It 
is well known that they do not. Well, 
then, suppose that by a large importation 
from abroad, the price of food should be 
materially diminished, what would be the 
immediate consequence? Why the con- 
sumption of food by many millions of the 
poorer classes would immediately increase; 
their increased consumption would raise 
prices again; and the probability is that 
the effect of a very large importation of 
foreign corn would only be, to enable the 
poorer classes to consume a much larger 
quantity of food at the present prices; where- 
as, if such increased consumption were to be 
attempted by them without a corresponding 
increase of supply, prices would soon rise 
to such a height as to compel them to give 
up the attempt. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the apprehensions felt by the land- 
owners that this measure will greatly re- 
duce the price of corn, and by that means 
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materially lower their rents, are altogether 
unfounded, and that they have no goo 
reason, on that score, to object to this 
measure. But, on the other hand, if thos 
apprehensions are well-founded, then, stil 
less ought the landowners to object to the 
measure ; for what is an objection founded 
upon such grounds, but a confession that 
their rents are artificially raised by means of 
a law which enhances to the poorer classegof 
this country the cost of the necessaries of 





































life? The right hon. Baronet at the head ¢0 
of the Government, on a former occasion, in 
gave to the British aristocracy the appel- off 
lation of proud. He called them a proud bu 
aristocracy. I thought the appellatin  ™ 
well chosen and appropriate; and it § ™ 
seemed to me neither to. deserve animal. 
version nor to require withdrawal. The 
British aristocracy are proud; they havea : 
right to be proud; they ought to be proud; IF py 
and proud, I trust, they long will continue com 
to be. They have a right to be proudof HF nai 
the noble deeds and great public services peac 
performed by their illustrious forefathers: ifm 
they have a right to be proud of their om I if 
high and ennobling qualities ; they haves HH ores 
right to be proud of the affection, thee I to ke 
teem, and the respect felt for them by ther HJ ere 
fellow countrymen. But will the prowl M pind 
aristocracy of England contend for the I time 
continuance of a law, under which they && of th 
are liable to have it cast in their teeth, the | 
that they derive a portion of their income J nore 
from a poor rate—and a rate too, 10 I asin, 
levied on the wealthy for the support o I ae to 
the indigent poor; but raised for the be HH the m 
nefit of the rich, and wrung from the a HM of th 
cessities of the poorest of the poor? Vil therefi 
the proud aristocracy of England eontenl suppor 
for the continuance of a law, under whith I aleula 
the toil-worn peasant or the drooping s I fur, th 
tisan, when dividing among his cravilg HH this oq, 
children the insufficient meal which he ba Hi to be { 
purchased with the hard-earned wages of eure 
his exhausting labour, must inwardly re nable | 
pine to think, that each scanty mors b tonal y 
rendered scantier still than it might other The] 
wise have been, in order that the pal thet th 
retrenchments of his ‘* humble shed’ m8 HM just, 
go to swell the luxurious superfluities iity, § 
** some contiguous palace ?” If we cami’ *’ 
convince the reason of the British ars 
cracy; if we appeal in vain to their justice: oe 
if, which I never will believe, their gene id ty 
sity is dead ; let us at least awaken thet Court. 
ride; that manly and honourable pei sionpy, 
which founded on the judgment of #s# owe 
approving conscience, secures to man re 





own respect, and commands for him th 
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respect of others. It has been shown that 
the measures now proposed will increase 
the commerce of this country, and will by 
his means add to its wealth, and augment 
its general prosperity. But with these 
advantages will follow another of still 
greater importance ;—for in proportion as 
weincrease Our commercial relations with 
other countries, we multiply the chances 
of the preservation of peace. If, for the 
sake of preserving peace, we make weak 
concessions and timid submissions, we fail 
inaccomplishing our purpose. We stave 
of indeed our difficulties for the moment, 
but they soon come back upon us again 
vith increased embarrassment and agegra- 
vated pressure, and we find that we 
have— 


“ purchased dear 
Short intermission, bought with double smart.” 


But far otherwise is it when, by extending 
commercial intercourse, we give to other 
nations interests in the maintenance of 
peace, equal to, and identical with our own. 
Ifmonarchs are ambitious and grasping, 
orif democracies are encroaching and ag- 
gressive, and you wish to bind them down 
to keep the peace—fetter them with com- 
merce: or, if you want to inspire their 
ninds with juster and more moderate sen- 
timents, spread wide before them the book 
of the merchant; and be assured that in 
the pages of that volume, they will see 
nore cogent and conclusive arguments 
against unjust and unnecessary war, than 
we to be found in the purest precepts of 
the moralist, or in the wisest exhortations 
if the statesman. Upon these grounds, 
therefore, I give this measure my hearty 
apport. I support it, because I think it 
caleulated to promote the welfare, the com- 
fr, the happiness, and the prosperity of 
this country ; and because it seems to me 
be founded on principles which tend to 
weure to mankind that great and inesti- 
mble blessing, the continuance of interna- 
tonal peace. 

The House then divided on the Question, 
that the word “ now”’ stand part of the 
Question :—A yes 302; Noes 214: Ma- 
jmty, 88, 
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Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stewart, P. M. 
Stewart, J. 

Stuart, Lord J. 
Stuart, H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Tomline, G. 
Towneley, J. 
Traill, G. 
Trelawny, J. 5. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Troubridge, Sir E. 7. 
Tufnell, H. 
Turner, E. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Villiers, Viset. 
Vivian, J. H. 
Vivian, hon. Capt. 
Wakley, T. 
Walker, R. 

Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, 

Wawn, J. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
White, S. 
Williams, W. 
Wilshere, W. 
Winnington, Sir T. E. 
Wood, C, 

Wood, Col. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


Wynn, rt. hon. C. W. W. 


Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 


Young, R. 
Baring, H. 
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List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir. T. D. 
Adare, Visct. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Alford, Visct. 
Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnot, hon. H. 
Arebbold, R. 
Arkwright, G. 
Astell, W. 
Austin, Col. 
Bagge, W. 
Bagot, hon. W. 
Bailey, J. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Baillie, W. 
Bankes, G. 
Baring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 
Bateson, T. 
Bell, M. 
Benett, J. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
sentinck, Lord H. 
}hlackburne, J. I. 
Islackstone, W. 8. 
l\lakemore, R. 
oldero, H. G. 
sorthwick, P. 
sramston, T. W. 
3risco, M. 
Broadley, H 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruges, W. H. L. 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Carew, W. I. P. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Cayley, E. 8. 
Chandos, Marq. of 
Chelsea, Visct. 


Cholmondeley, hon. H. 


Christopher, R. A. 
Churchill, Lord A, S. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clifton, J. T. 
Clive, Visct. 
Cole, hon. Hi. A. 
Collett, W. R. 
Colquhoun, J. C. 
Colvile, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, W. J. 
Denison, E. B. 
Dick Quintin 
Disraeli, B. 
Dodd, G. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, J.D. S. 


Dowdeswell, W. 
Duckworth, Sir J, TB. 
Duncombe, hon. A, 
Duncombe, hon. 0, 
Du Pre, C. G. 
East, J. B. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Entwisle, W. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E, 
Finch, G. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Forman, T. §. 
Fox, S. L. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gooch, E.S. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, W. 0. 
Gore, W. R. 0. 
Goring, C. 
Granby, Marq. ot 
Grogan, E. 
Hale, R. B. 
Halford, Sir H. 
Hall, Col. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Heatheote, Sir W. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E. 
Hinde, J. H. 
Hodgson, F 
Hodgson, R. 
Holmes, hon. W. A. ¢. 
Hope, Sir J. 
Hope, A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Hudson, G. 
Hurst, R. H. 
Hussey, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. GH. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Kerrison, Sir E. 
Knight, F. W. 
Knightley, Sir C. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lawson, A. 
Lennox, Lord G. H.6, 
Leslie, C. P. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, Sir J. H 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lygon, hon. Gen 
Mackenzie, T. 





Cons 


Liber 


Conse 
Liber 


Paire 
Absen 
Ditto 
Speak 
Seats 
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Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 

Manners, Lord C. 8. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Maunsell, T. P. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Mildmay, H. St. John 
Miles, P. W. S. 

Miles, W. 

Morgan, O. 

Morgan, C. 
Mundy, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Neeld, J. m 
Newport, Visct. 
ie, Lord 
(’Brien, A. S. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmer, G. 

Pigot, Sir R. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Pollington, Visct. 
Powell, Col. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, C. J. 
Round, J. 

Russell, C. 

Ryder, hon. G. D. 
Sanderson, R. 
Scott, hon. F. 


Seymer, H. K. 
Shaw, rt. hon. F, 
Sheppard, T. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Shirley, E. P. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 

Smith, Sir H. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Spry, Sir S. T. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, J. 

Taylor, E. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornhill, G. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tower, C. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J, 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Vyvyan, Sir R. R. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Williams, T. P. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Worsley, Lord 
Wynn, Sir W. W. 
Yorke, hon. E. T. 


TELLERS. 
Beresford, Maj. 
Newdegate, C. N. 


Bill read a second time, and ordered 


to be committed. 


[On account of the importance of this 
Division, we subjoin the following non- 


oficial statement. | 


SUMMARY. 
MAJORITY (TELLERS INCLUDED). 


Conservatives 
Liberals 


102 
202 


— 304 


MINORITY. 


Conservatives 


Liberals 


Paired 


208 
8 
218 
4 


Absent, (Conservatives) , 


Ditto (Liberals) 
Speaker 


Seats Vacant—Sudbury _ 
Richmond 


NOES, 
Ackkers, J. 
Alexander, N, 
Archdall, M. 
Attwood, M, 
Balfour, J, M. 


Paired off. 


i 


AYES. 
Ferguson, Sir R. 
Boyd, J. (Con.) 
Corbally, M. E. 
Egerton, Lord F. 
Philips, M, 
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NOES. 
Barnaby, J. 
Bradshaw, J. 
Bruen, Col. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Conolly, Col. 
Cressswell, A. B. 
Folliott, J. 
Forester, G. C. 
Gregory, W. H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J, H. 
Hoskins, K. 
Irton, S. 

Leader, J. T. 
Lefroy, A. 
Liddell, H. 
*Lindsay, H. H. 
Marton, G. 
Nicholl, J. 
Oswald, A. 
Trevor, G. R. 
Vesey, T. 
Whitmore, T. C. 
Wyndham, Col. C. 
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AYES. 
Ponsonby, hon. C. 
Smollett, A. (Con.) 
Damer, Col. D. (Con.) 
Howard, J. 
O’Ferrall, R. M. 
Standish, C. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Dundas, J. C. 
Bunbury, T. (Con.) 
Redington, T. N. 
Power, J. 

Johnson, Gen. 
James, W. 

Drax, J. W. S. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Newry, Lord (Con.) 
Listowel, Lord 
Pigott, D. R. 
Verner, Col. (Con.) 
Turnor, C. (Con.) 
Dundas, F. 
O’Brien, C. 
Chapman, A. (Con.) 
O’Connell, M. J. 


Absent. 


CONSERVATIVES. 


Acton, Col. 
Ashley, hon. H. 
Bernard, Lord 
Brooke, Sir A. 
Bruce, C. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Eaton, R. J. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Ferrand, W. B. 
Godson, R. 
Hamilton, B. 
Hampden, R. 
Hardy, J. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heneage, G. W. 


Hepburn, Sir T. 
Hussey, A. 

Ker, D.S. 
Lascelles, E. 
Lindsay, Capt. 
Northland, Lord 
Polhill, F. 
Praed, W. T. 
Price, R. 
Pusey, P. 
Somerset, Lord 
Vivian, J. E. 
Welby, G. E. 
Wyndham, J. C. 


LIBERALS. 


Armsirong, Sir A. 
Arundel, Lord 
Bell, J. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. G. 
Blake, Sir V. 
Bodkin, J. 
Bulkeley, Sir R. 
Butler, Col. 
Callaghan, D. 
Clements, Lord 
Dawson, T. V. 
Duff, J. 

Fielden, J. 
French, F. 
Grattan, H. 
Hallyburton, Lord F. 
Heron, Sir R. 
Howard, Capt. 
Jervis, J. 
Langton, G. 
M‘Donnell, J. 
Maitland, T. 
Maher, N. 


Martin, T. B. 
Norreys, Sir D. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Conor Don 
Ogle, C. 8. 
Philipps, Sir R. B. 
Pryse, P. 

Rice, E. R. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Roche, E. B. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Sheil, R. L. 
Shelburne, Lord 
Stanley, W. 0. 
Stuart, W. V. 
Talbot, C. R. 
Tuite, H. M. 
Wemyss, Capt. 
Westenra, J. C. 
White, H. 
Wilde, Sir T. 





* Mr. Lindsey and Lord Listowel were both in 
favour of the Government measure, but had paired 


on the Continent. 
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PROTECTION FOR LIFE (IRELAND). 
Mr. C. BULLER said, that he wished 


to ask a question of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. He had learned with great re- 
gret that the Government persisted in 
taking the first reading of the Irish Coer- 
cion Bill, or whatever else it might be 
called, on Monday next, as the Motion 
must lead to a warm and lengthy debate. 
He had moved for Returns of the outrages 
which had been committed in Ireland dur- 
ing a certain period, but they had not been 
presented; and he thought it rather hard 
that the House should be called on to enter 
upon a discussion of that measure without 
knowing the real grounds on which they 
ought to proceed. He wanted to know, 
therefore, whether the right hon. Baronet 
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would undertake to place the informatio, 
for which he had asked in the hands of 
Members by Monday, or whether his jp. 
ability to furnish it would not be a suff. 
cient reason for not entering into a diseys. 
sion for which the House would not be 
prepared. 

Sir J. GRAHAM regretted very much 
that anything should interrupt the progress 
of the Corn Law; but the Government had 
already declared their intention to proceed 
on Monday with the first reading of the 
Bill for the Protection of Life in Ireland, 
He believed that in the House of Lords ny 
Papers were produced ; but that the Men. 
bers of that House agreed to the measure 
upon the statement of the noble Earl by 
whom it was brought forward. | The Re. 
turns for which the hon. Member had 
moved could not yet be produced in a per 
fect form; but he should have hoped that 
the Bill might have been read a first time 
without opposition, as was usually done, as 
a matter of courtesy, with a Bill which 
came down from the other House of Parlis. 
ment. With the single exception of the 
Coercion Bill of 1833, he believed that 
every Bill which came down from the other 
House was read a first time as a matter of 
course. A resistance to the first reading 
would be, to say the least, very unusual; 
and he only regretted that it would be his 
duty, on Monday next, at five o'clock, to 
move that the Protection of Life (Irelant) 
Bill be read a first time. 

House adjourned at five minutes to Three 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, March 30, 1846. 

MinuteEs.] Pusuic Buis.—Reported. Mutiny; Marine 
Mutiny. 

3*- and passed. Out-Pensioners’ Services (Chelsea and 
Greenwich); Out-Pensioners’ Payment (Greenwich and 
Chelsea). 

Received the Royal Assent. 
Sea Company. 

PeTitions PRESENTED. From the Diocese of Herefor, 
against the proposed Union of Saint Asaph and Bangot. 
—By the Marquess of Lansdowne, from the Society i 
the Distribution and Management of the Literary Fund, 
and several other Charitable Institutions, against, and! 
be exempted from the Operation of, the Charitable Truss 
Bill—By the Marquess of Lansdowne, from Roman 
Catholic Chaplains in the Workhouses situated in the 
United Dioceses of Down and Connor, complaining th 
Roman Catholic Inmates in said Dioceses, expenea 
much Inconvenience from the want of a Competent Pet 
son to conduct Morning and Night Prayers, preseribed i 
the Order of the Poor Law Commissioners, and | 
for Redress,—By the Earl of Dalhouse, from 
and Glasgow, for the Adoption of such Measures av 
effectually limit the Amount of Capital to be employed in 
the construction of New Railways. 


Consolidated Fund; South 
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EVICTION OF TENANTRY—(IRELAND). 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
brought forward the Motion of which he 
he had given notice, to the effect that 


there 

—“be laid before this House a Return of the 
Fjectments actually carried into effect in Ireland 
on the Tenants and Occupiers of Land during the 
Years 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, and 1845 ; specify- 
ing the Numbers in each Barony and County re- 
spectively, and showing the Total Number in each 
Year.” 

Before taking the votes of their Lordships 
on this Motion, he was anxious to say a few 
words in reference to the Motion he had 
formerly made with respect to the eviction 
of tenantry in the counties of Roscommon 
and Galway. These remarks he would 
offer, notwithstanding that he had been 
given to understand that his noble Friend 
near him (Earl of St. Germans) had not as 
yet obtained any authentic information 
vhich he could communicate to their 
lordships in reference to the object 
which he (the Marquess of Londonderry) 
had in view in moving for these Returns. 
Itwould be in the remembrance of their 
lordships that a short time since he had 
called their attention to certain cases of 
wholesale ejection of tenantry, alleged in 
the public papers to have taken place in 
the counties of Galway and Roscommon. 
He was not himself connected with those 
counties; but he was very much struck by 
reading the extraordinary statements which 
had appeared in the newspapers; and he 
felt it to be his duty (in the event of no 
other Member of that House undertaking 
the office) to bring the matter under the 
consideration of Parliament, and to state 
the circumstances connected with it, for 
this reason, if for no other, that some noble 
Lord who was connected with that part of 
the island, and who might in consequence 
be supposed to be in possession of authen- 
tic information respecting the alleged oc- 
currences, might stand up and explain for 
the satisfaction of that House and the pub- 
lie how the true ‘state of the facts really 
stood. When he undertook this duty, a 
wble Friend of his opposite assured their 
lordships that the statements which had 
appeared in the public prints had been only 
mserted ad captandum; but he (the Mar- 
quess of Londonderry), notwithstanding 
this assurance, was very glad that he had 
taken up the matter; for having made due 
inquiries, and entered into correspondence 
® the subject, he found he was deeply 
seved to have to state that in the county 





not of Roscommon, but of Galway, eject- 
ments had taken place to a very great, in- 
deed to a very shameful extent. He be- 
lieved there could be no doubt but that Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerrard were the parties on whose 
estates those sad ejectmentshad taken place, 
and that seventy-six families, comprising in 
all no less than 300 individuals, had not 
only been turned out of their houses, but 
had even—the unfortunate wretches—been 
mercilessly driven from the ditches to which 
they had betaken themselves for shelter, 
and where they were attempting to get up 
a covering of some kind by means of sticks 
and mud. He could not go through the 
distressing details of these scenes, for he 
trusted that such things would never hap- 
pen again, in consequence of the publicity 
which had been given to these occurrences. 
It was with a view to ensure that publicity 
that he had not moved for the Returns. 
He did not mean to dispute the right of 
landed proprietors to cause ejectments to 
be made judiciously, and in a proper and 
befitting manner: they certainly had a right 
to manage their estates as they pleased; 
but they should not forget that they were 
responsible to society, and most assuredly 
it was impossible, without resorting to the 
most extraordinary and the most heartless 
severity, to exhibit such scenes as had re- 
cently been exhibited in the county of Gal- 
way. If they wanted to clear their estates 
of any portion of their tenantry, they might 
have gone to work by degrees, encouraging 
them to emigration, or giving them some 
assistance to remove and establish them- 
selves elsewhere; but he found that in the 
present instance these unfortunate people 
had their rents actually ready, and that 
year after year they offered them to this 
Gerrard family, and implored that they 
should be received; but the request was re- 
fused, and the unhappy people were driven 
out of their holdings, and an entire village 
depopulated. If such scenes as these oc- 
curred in the south and south-west of Ire- 
land (thank God they were unknown in the 
north !) was it to be wondered at, however 
it might be deplored, that deeds of outrage 
and violence should occasionally be attempt- 
ed, and that the law was not respected as 
it ought to be? He greatly feared there 
was something radically wrong in the man- 
ner in which agents and persons acting 
under landlords conducted themselves in 
Ireland, which stung the peasantry into 
madness, otherwise these things would not 
take place. How did these things occur ? 
They appeared to him equally atrocious 
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with any of the acts of religious severity 
which had recently taken place in Russia, 
and to which reference had been made by 
a noble Lord in that House. He protested 
that he could see nothing in the proceedings 
which had oceurred in Russia, which could 
transcend in atrocity the wholesale evictions 
which had taken place on the estate of 
the Gerrard family. If people were very 
severe on acts of religious cruelty occurring 
in other lands, it was likely that persons 
in those other lands would take up the 
occurrences which happened in our own 
unfortunate Ireland, and maintain that the 
English Government were as little disposed 
to look into these affairs as the Russian 
Government were to inquire into matters 
of equal atrocity happening in Russia. 
That these evictions had taken place in 
Ireland he was well satisfied; and he had 
received a letter from a Mr. Andrew Bam- 
field, of Ballinasloe, which corroborated 
the statements which had appeared in the 
public prints. In this communication from 
Mr. Bamfield was enclosed a copy of a 
letter which had been addressed on the 
subject toa Member of the other House 
(Mr. O’Connell); but he had rather not 
read it there, as the matter would doubt- 
less be brought forward in another place. 
Moreover, he did not wish to have anything 
in common with that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, from whom he differed entirely 
on every thing having any connexion with 
Ireland. Mr. Bamfield, however, had in- 
closed the letter, and observed that the 
entire details of these evictions were to be 
found in an Irish paper, the Freeman’s 
Journal, they having been collected by a 
gentleman who had been sent down there 
for that purpose by the conductor of the 
journal in question, who thought it right 
to show that the public papers had not 
been guilty of any vilification, and that 
nothing had been stated which had not 
taken place. When public indignation 
was brought to bear upon such proceedings 
as these, it was to be hoped that the pro- 
gress of them would be arrested. The 
noble Marquess then alluded to the present 
condition of the Irish people consequent on 
the potato disease, and stated that he had 
much pleasure in informing their Lordships 
that he had received authentic advices 
from Ireland, stating that in the counties 
of Down and Cavan no want either of food 
or of employment had been experienced. 
Nothing could be wiser than the precau- 
tionary measures which had been taken in 
Dublin by order of the Government; but 
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having seen a circular letter from the §e. 
cretary of the Relief Commission to the 
Lords Lieutenant of the various counties, 
pointing out the necessity of forming dis. 
trict committees throughout the country, 
it occurred to him to suggest the propriety 
of the Relief Committee not extending 
their powers to any districts where their 
exertions were not needed. An injustice 
might otherwise be done to districts where 
want was really sensibly felt. Directions 
ought to be given to the Lords Lieutenant 
not to force relief where it was not re 
quired, nor to order it to be granted unless 
in cases where they found it absolutely 
necessary. ‘ 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, that 
he had not as yet received the information 
with which his noble Friend the Seeretary 
for Ireland promised to furnish him, rela- 
tive to the subject on which the noble 
Marquess had spoken ; and he, therefore, 
requested their Lordships to permit him 
to abstain from entering on any discussion 
upon the subject. He hoped to be able, in 
the course of a few days, to state what the 
real facts of the case were. With regard 
to what the noble Marquess had said of the 
distress in Ireland, he had not seen the 
document to which the noble Marquess had 
referred, from the Secretary of the Relief 
Board; but he apprehended that that com- 
munication only referred to the particular 
counties where distress existed; and it was 
to such counties most certainly that the 
Commission should limit its exertions, 
With respect to the Motion under the 
immediate consideration of the House, he 
begged leave to say, on the part of the 
Government, that he had no possible ob- 
jection to it; but there was one matter 
to which he was anxious to direct the 
attention of his noble Friend who had 
proposed it. The information sought for 
in these _Returns—information on the sub- 
ject of ejectments—could only be pr- 
cured through the clerks of the peace. 
Now the clerks of the peace were nd 
public officers: they were the ofticers of 
the country; and as they would be putt 
very great trouble in preparing these Re- 
turns, he suggested to the noble Marquess 
whether, unléss some provision were made 
for their remuneration, they would be 
bound to comply with the Orders of that 
House. He suggested whether it might 
not be well to provide some mode of col 
pensation for them. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE observed, that 
the clerk of the peace was most unqueét 
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tionably a public officer; and, as such, 
pound to furnish such information acquired 
in his office as Parliament might think fit 
jo require from him. With respect to the 
expediency of according him additional re- 
muneration for his trouble, that was another 
and a secondary consideration; but there 
could be no doubt whatever that, as a 
public officer, he was bound to obey that 
House. The noble Marquess had alluded 
to the present condition of Ireland. He 
(Lord Monteagle) was happy to learn that 
there were any districts of that country 
where distress did not exist to an alarming 
degree; but it was a matter of absolute 
amazement to him how any one could ques- 
tion for one moment that there was in Ire- 
land generally at the present moment an 
appalling degree of misery and distress. A 
frend of his, who was resident in the 
county of Clare, had stated to him, in a 
letter, a few days since, the result of his 
own experience, which was, that he had 
found a family in that county eating food 
from which so putrid and offensive an 
efluvia issued, that when consuming it 
they were obliged to leave the doors and 
windows of their cabins open, and they 
could not eat it under any other circum- 
stances. If there was anything calculated 
more than another to add fuel to the fire 
in favour of Repeal of the Union, and to 
give strength to those who declared that 
the English people did not sympathize 
with the distress of the Irish, it was the 
giving countenance, directly or indirectly, 
to any indisposition to recognize the real 
facts of the case, and to apply such reme- 
dies as might testify the sincerity of their 
compassion. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON observed, 
that there could not be the least doubt but 
that the clerk of the peace in Ireland was 
a public efficer, and bound, as such, to 
obey the Orders of that House. With re- 
spect to the Motion of the noble Marquess, 
he was sorry that his noble Friend had not 
seen the propriety of giving notice of such 
4 Resolution as the present. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
remarked, that he had taken care to give 
due notice of the Motion. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON was not 
aware that the fact was so. As to what 
had fallen from the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Monteagle) with respect to Ireland, 
he could only say that he believed there 
could be no doubt whatever with respect to 
the amount of the evil which at the present 
moment existed in Ireland. He (the Duke 
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of Wellington) had been one of those who, 
in the month of November last, doubted 
that it was possible that the evil which 
threatened Ireland could be so great as it 
was represented, and as it appeared to be 
at the present moment; but he was sorry 
to say, that he now found that those who 
were of a different opinion from himself 
were entirely right, and that those who 
thought that the evil was not of great mag- 
nitude were wrong, and he (the Duke of 
Wellington) was one of them. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that from private information he had 
received, he believed the facts were as they 
had been represented; and it appeared to 
him it was a proper case for inquiry, and 
one illustrating the necessity for a change 
in the law of landlord and tenant. As to 
the question of distress in Ireland, it was 
not a matter for party conflict; he thought 
the measures that had been adopted by 
the Government were judicious, and caleu- 
lated to alleviate the suffering that existed; 
but they must not relax in their exertions, 
or the evil might arrive at a height which 
no one had as yet contemplated. It 
had been said in some quarters, that 
the distress which had existed in the 
early part of the year was now reced- 
ing; but that was not the case. It ex- 
isted still to a fearful extent, and what 
it might be in July no one could venture 
to foretell. 

The Ears of MALMESBURY said, 
there was no one, he believed, sharing with 
him the opinions he entertained on certain 
questions, who would deny the great ex- 
tent of distress that existed in Ireland. 
The potato crop had to a great extent 
failed. Persons might have fallen into 
mistakes in what they had alleged in this 
respect; but then it was because this ques- 
tion of distress had been connected with 
another great question now before Parlia- 
ment—two questions which had been most 
awkwardly connected together by the Go- 
vernment. He, and those to whom he 
alluded, did not deny that distress existed. 
They would have been the first to come 
forward upon that question. But what they 
did deny was, that there was sufficient and 
just cause for all those extraordinary 
changes which had taken place in the 
opinions of the Government; and they 
further denied that the measures which 
they had prepared would, if they passed 
them, in any possible way alleviate the 
calamity. 

Returns ordered. 
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RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 
Lorp KINNARD, in bringing forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
commented upon the unsatisfactory state 
of railway legislation in general, and said 
that his object in moving for a Committee 
was to show the great hardships under 
which the promoters of railways laboured 
in respect to the expense to which they 
were put in obtaining a Railway Act, and to 
show also the great hardship and inconve- 
nience to which private individuals were 
subjected under the present system. He 
wished it to be distinctly understood that 
he had undertaken this task in no spirit of 
hostility to railways; on the contrary, he 
had been a promoter of them from the be- 
ginning, when they were not so favour- 
ably regarded as at present; but having 
been much engaged in railway business 
lately in his own country, he had seen 
the necessity of bringing the subject 
before the House. He was aware of 


the great difficulty there was in legislat- 
ing upon this subject, and the opposition 
that any measure was sure to meet with in 
the other House of Parliament, from the 
immense power of the railway interest. 
That power would increase, and no time 


should be lost in taking into consideration 
the means for controlling it to some extent. 
He had been so impressed with that grow- 
ing power in that House, that he had 
endeavoured to induce landowners to take 
an interest in all Railway Bills passing 
through or affecting their property, or they 
would sce all their interests in the hands 
of strangers and those living in towns. 
It might be said, as it had been before, 
that it was now too late; but it appeared 
to him that they could now legislate with 
much greater advantage, with the experi- 
ence they had to guide them, than if they 
had proceeded to legislate some years ago; 
and if the whole subject were properly 
taken into consideration, he thought some 
general measure might be devised by 
which public and private interests might 
be more effectually protected than at pre- 
sent. He thought that some responsible 
Board should be appointed, in connexion 
with the Government. It might be said 
that this plan had been tried in the in- 
stance of the Board of Trade; but he 
thought that the powers of that Board had 
been insufficient to enable them to grapple 
with the subject, and that they had not had 
the means of enabling them to obtain proper 
information, although their duties had un- 
deniably been most arduous, and they had 
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reported with great ability. Their means 
of information had, however, been deficient, 
and he knew of some instances in which 
the information upon which they had aeted 
was entirely false. The question then 
would be, what the powers of such a Board 
should be? One power, he thought, should 
be a superintendence over railways in ge. 
neral, There was superintendence over 
public carriages and roads, and over the 
traffic of the river; and why not over rail. 
ways? What the powers of such a Boanl 
should be, however, a Committee might be 
able to point out. At present, if private 
persons had cause of complaint, they had 
no means of redress, unless by entering 
into litigation with a powerful company, 
with perhaps little chance of success. Some 
means, he thought, might be adopted by 
which some control could be obtained. An 
eminent engineer had recommended some 
three or four years ago, in a letter toa 
Member of Parliament, the amalgamation 
of railways by concentrating their respee- 
tive capitals into one railway fund. His 
own idea was that the public were greatly 
benefited by competition. He should pr 
pose that the great lines should be consi- 
dered great arteries, and that no amalga 
mation should be permitted among these. 
He referred to such lines as the Great Wes- 
tern, by Oxford, Birmingham, and Liver. 
pool, extended on by Dumfries to Glasgow; 
the London and Birmingham, joined with 
the Caledonian ; and there were also the 
London and York lines, extended by Her- 
ham and Hawick to Edinburgh, and the 
Eastern Counties, by Lincolnshire, through 
Neweastle to Berwick. He proposed that 
it should be left to the Board to determine, 
in the ease of any town requiring railway 
communication, to which of the great trunk 
lines it naturally and properly belonged. 
With respect to the great expense attending 
the Parliamentary proceedings, he found 
that parties were put to the heaviest costs, 
and witnesses kept in town for weeks, up0 
the most minute details, and to meet ob 
jections which afterwards proved to be ut 
terly frivolous. Evidence he thought might 
be taken very much by affidavit ; and some 
arrangements might surely be made by 
which such an item of expense as he recol- 
lected—namely, 9,000I. for serving 7,000 
notices—might be avoided. Then, under 
the present system of grouping Bills, 
had happened that a Committee would find 
that certain Bills that had been allotted to 
them had not been read a second time, 
and so they were obliged to adjourn, am 
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the whole expenses were thrown upon the 

romoters of the Bills. Private individuals 
also, whose property was affected by com- 
peting lines, were compelled to retain coun- 
sel and submit to great expense in defend- 
ing their interests. ; If such a Board as he 
proposed were appointed, the plans of rail- 
ways might be lodged with them a month 
or six weeks earlier, and they might send 
down parties into the country to take evi- 
dence; and if that course were adopted, he 
thought comparatively few Bills would be 
contested before the House. He had in- 
tended to allude to many other parts of the 
subject, and had provided himself with 
many cases of hardship and injury resulting 
under the present system ; but as he found 
there was to be no opposition to his Motion. 
he would not detain the House by entering 
further into details, but content himself by 
moving — 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to take 
into Consideration the best Means of enforcing one 
uniform System of Management on Railroads in 
operation, or to be constructed ; and to secure the 
due Fulfilment of the Provisions of the Acts of Par- 
liament under which the Companies have obtained 
their Powers, whereby greater Accommodation and 
Safety may be ensured to the Publie ; to take into 
Consideration what Means may best be adopted 
for diminishing the extravagant Expenses attend- 
ant on obtaining Acts of Parliament for legitimate 
and necessary Undertakings, and at the same Time 
for discouraging the Formation of Schemes got up 
for the mere Purpose of Speculation ; to consider 
what Legislative Measures could be framed to pro- 
tect Individuals from the Injury they may sustain 
by the laying down Lines of Railway through their 
Property, without subjecting them to the ruinous 
Expense of opposing Bills in Parliament.” 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, that 
a it was not his intention to offer any 
opposition to the Motion, it was unneces- 
sary for him to make any lengthened re- 
marks, The views of his noble Friend 
had been so little developed that it was 
impossible to offer a deliberate opinion upon 
them. So far, however, as they had been 
indicated, he (the Earl of Dalhousie) did 
not entertain such sanguine expectations 
that the Committee would be able to arrive 
at very practical results. A main feature 
in the plan appeared to be the prevention 
of amalgamation of the main lines or arte- 
nes; but in respect to the great arteries 
alluded to by his noble Friend, there had 
not been amalgamation, nor did there ap- 
pear any great desire to amalgamate. In 
the whole range of railway legislation, 
there was nothing which Parliament should 
regard with a more jealous eye, or should 
proceed in with greater caution and cireum- 
pection, than those Bills which professed 
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to amalgamate the interests of railways. 
The question had more than once occupied 
the attention of Parliament. It was con- 
sidered at great length by a Committee of 
the other House in 1844; and it had also 
formed the subject of a full Report from 
that public Board which had been entrusted 
last Session with certain functions in re- 
gard to railways. During the present Ses- 
sion, also, a Committee of the other House 
had been appointed to investigate the sub- 
ject, with a view of laying down such broad 
principles as might serve as a guide to 
legislation: whether the principle of amal- 
gamation, good as he admitted it to be under 
proper limitation, could be more extended, 
he would not take upon him at the moment 
to say. He passed by altogether the allu- 
sion that had been made to the Board of 
Trade by his noble Friend; but he enter- 
tained strong doubts of the possibility of 
effectually uniting a Board of the kind pro- 
posed by his noble Friend with legislation. 
The authority of the Board appointed last 
year to perform certain functions connected 
with Railway Bills was not so extensive as 
the authority of the Board now proposed. 
The views of the Board of last year were 
called in question; but the objection of 
Parliament lay deeper, and the existence 
of such a body seemed to be regarded as 
inconsistent with entire freedom of action 
on the part of the Legislature. If a Go- 
vernment Board of the kind were appointed, 
it would be with a view to its reporting to 
Parliament; and he feared that expense 
would be increased without any beneficial 
result being obtained; and he was by no 
means prepared to say that Parliament 
would act wisely in parting with their juris- 
diction in respect to the property of land- 
owners affected by Railway Bills. He thought 
it would be extremely unwise in their Lord- 
ships or Parliament, for the purpose merely 
of sparing expense to those parties, to 
remove or impair the safeguards and bul- 
warks by which the rights of property were 
protected; though he admitted that if, eon- 
sistently with the preservation of those 
safeguards, a diminution of expenses could 
be etfected, that result would be desirable. 
But these were points which would more 
properly be considered in Committee. 

The Marquess of BREADALBANE 
expressed his satisfaction that the subject 
had been brought forward; for he thought 
it desirable that the Legislature should 
exercise a due control over the railway 
communications; at the same time, they 
should take care not to interfere with the 
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due application of private enterprise and 
speculation. He believed it would be best 
that the communications of particular dis- 
tricts should be managed by great compa- 
nies naturally connected with them, rather 
than by the enterprise of private individuals 
or small companies; for otherwise there 
would be a perpetual clashing of separate 
interests. He thought. however, that any 
such arrangements should be under the 
wholesome control of the Legislature. 

The Marevess of LONDONDERRY 
agreed that particular districts should be 
left to the large companies to which each 
might seem naturally to belong; but if the 
great companies should unite in one, and 
the direction be placed under individual 
authority, then it became a monopoly, and 
one that might be very pernicious to the 
country. The greater the amount of com- 
petition in trunk lines, the better it would 
be for the public. He did not think the 
proposed Committee would do much good 
either to the objects which the noble Lord 
had in view or to the public, and would 
have preferred that the subject should be 
left in the hands of the Government. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE had no objec- 
tion to the appointment of the Committee, 
but did not wish to be understood as im- 
plying any sanction of the system pro- 
posed. He regretted that Government 
had not thought proper, at the commence- 
ment of the Session to come to Parliament 
with a proposal for the better regulation of 
the projects already before the House. 
The less interference with capital there was 
by the Leislature the better; but the pro- 
gress and construction of those great works 
involved serious and important social con- 
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sequences. 
After a few words from the 
EGLINTON, 
Lorp MONTEAGLE observed that in 
consequence of the difficulties attendant 
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upon many of the new schemes, and the 


derangement of the pecuniary concerns of 
the public, which was apprehended from 
the demand for money consequent upon 
the construction of a multitude of railways, 
the subscribers to many of the projects 
were understood to be indisposed to the 
passing of the Bills, and desirous of being 
thus released from the engagements into 
which they had entered. Such a result 
was not to be deprecated on other grounds, 
since if some of the schemes were aban- 
doned their Lordships would be freed from 
the necessity of entering upon a prolonged 
and fruitless series of inquiries. He be- 
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lieved, however, that upon this subjeg 
considerable delusion prevailed ; and that 
parties supposed that it would be ineffee. 
tual to present any petition coming from 
those who had been the promoters of g 
scheme, praying the House to put a stop 
to its further progress. But this was q 
mistake; it should be known that at any 
time during the progress of a Bill, the par. 
ties themselves who had been subscribers 
to it might approach the Houses of Par. 
liament and state that there were reagons 
which induced them to depart from their 
own Bill. If subscribers out of doors 
availed themselves of the power given to 
them, their Lordships would be freed from 
the multiplied investigations and inquiries 
which would otherwise arise. Let the sub- 
seribers, therefore, who wished to impede 
or withdraw from the engagements into 
which they had entered, be well aware 
that they had the power of doing so by 
appealing to Parliament. ‘ 
The Duke of WELLINGTON said, the 
Committee proposed by the noble Lor 
was to deal chiefly with arrangements pre- 
vious to the construction of a railroad ; but 
what he should like to see would be some 
mode of regulating the action of railway 
companies after the road had been co 
structed, and the safety and convenience 
of the public well provided for and insured. 
That was what he should wish. He beg- 
ged leave to draw the attention of his no- 
ble Friend to that part of the subject, and 
would suggest to him whether it would not 
be desirable to bring the common law to 
bear on the operation of those companies, 
giving to the magistrates and local autho- 
rities power over the operation of the rail- 
roads in different parts of the country. 
Lorp HATHERTON said, there was 
no doubt that persons in the position de- 
scribed by his noble Friend (Lord Mont- 
agile) were at perfect liberty to petition 
against their own Bill; but the mere act 
of petitioning would not relieve them from 
In the case of several 
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their responsibility. 
schemes which were not bond fide, the 
sooner their real character was exposed by 
a petition to withdraw them the better ; 
but where the subscribers were respect 
able, he thought no such course would be 
adopted. He concurred entirely in what 
had fallen from the noble Earl opposite, 
and would take that opportunity of saying 
that he did not think full justice had been 
done to the extraordinary talent he had 
displayed last Session in the arduow 
and complicated task which had been 3 
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signed to him in connexion with this ques- 
tion of railways. He differed, however, 
entirely from his noble Friend opposite 
(Lord Wharncliffe) in his wish that Go- 
yernment had interfered at the beginning 
of the Session with some plan. No doubt 
Parliament was competent to deal with 
that question ; but he knew of no more in- 
judicious course than that the Government 
should willingly take into their own hands 
the responsibility of adjusting it. It was 
the peculiar genius of the English people 
to deal with these matters, and to keep 
them in their own hands; and it was 
through that genius, and by the encourage- 
ment given to private enterprise, that the 
Empire had become what it now was. As 
he thought the machinery of Parliament 
was quite adequate to deal with all the 
cases that came before it, he was fully 
convinced of the importance of considering 
the question of amalgamation and the 
principle of competition ; and he hoped, 
that in all the Railway Bills which came 
before Committees of their Lordships’ 
House, that they would look narrowly into 
them; because their Lordships possessed 
an advantage in not being under the infiu- 
ence of powerful companies, which un- 
doubtedly the Committees of the other 
House of Parliament were ; and it was 
frequently in their Lordships’ power to put 
acheck upon projects of a doubtful or im- 
practicable nature, which might have sue- 
ceeded in passing the other House. He 
did not feel very sanguine of success of 
the proposition of his noble Friend (Lord 
Kinnaird) to group all the Railway Bills 
affecting particular districts together, and 
placing them under the control of a Go- 
vernment Board of Supervision. He was, 
however, of opinion, that something should 
be done to lessen the expense of obtaining 
Acts of Parliament for constructing rail- 
ways. What was the use, for instance, of 
their Lordships and the other House of 
Parliament both having proofs of the com- 
jlianee with the Standing Orders? Why 
should not the two Houses agree to refer 
0a Commission out of doors to investigate 
the mere matter of fact whether the 
Standing Orders had in certain respects 
been complied with, and the Parliamentary 
Committees reserve the power to them- 
selves of saying whether the Standing Or- 
ders should not be suspended in particular 
tases? ~The appointment, in his opinion, 
vould effect a great saving of time and 
expense, and would not at all infringe the 
mquisitorial privileges of either House, as 
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a power might be reserved to revise the 
judgment of the Committee, and either sus- 
pend or enforce compliance with the Stand- 
ing Orders, as they might deem it ad- 
visable. 

Lorp CAMPBELL agreed with the no- 
ble Duke in thinking that the subject of 
the safety of travelling on railways was a 
most important one, and he earnestly 
hoped it would be carefully investigated by 
the Committee of his noble Friend. In 
connexion with this matter, he would ad- 
vise his noble Friend (Lord Kinnaird) to 
take into his consideration two Bills which 
passed that House during last Session of 
Parliament — he believed unanimously— 
but which, when they went down to the 
other House, were thrown out by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The one was a 
Bill for abolishing deodands, and the other 
a Bill with reference to the responsibility 
of railway companies in cases where death 
ensued from accidents caused by their 
negligence. These Bills, though of the 
highest importance, were both thrown out, 
as he said, by Her Majesty’s Government. 
There was, he believed, some control in the 
other House; he had heard recently, with- 
in a few hours, of the courtesy to be shown 
to Bills from that House; and he thought 
a little courtesy might have been shown to 
the Bills in question. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, he thought, exercised a econ- 
trol in law matters which was not always 
for the public benefit; but if in these mat- 
ters the right hon. Baronet would consult 
his hon. and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack, and follew his advice, the public 
would, he was sure, derive great benefit 
from that eourse. With reference to the 
remark of the noble Duke about the neees- 
sity of calling in the aid of the common 
law in respect to railways, he (Lord Camp- 
bell) begged to say that it was not com- 
mon law but statute law which was wanted, 
because the common law was wholly inef- 
ficient for the purpose. 

Lorp REDESDALE hoped that those 
matters would not be referred to the Com- 
mittee, for they did not, strietly speaking, 
come within its purview, but that the no- 
ble and learned Lord would himself rein- 
troduce those Bills. He trusted that they 
would receive in the other House of Par- 
liament, during the present Session, a 
very different consideration from that given 
them in the last. With regard to the ap- 
pointment of a Commission, he thought 
that expedient would be most important 
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for the regulation of railroads when made, 
for the management of all the business of 
this department was beyond the powers of 
the Board of Trade. He thought the 
Commission would not work well in prac- 
tice, and that it would be productive of 
great additional expense to the railway 
companies; for everybody who had any 
small grievance to complain of, would have 
a right to go before the Commission to 
state his case. Ile wished to know who 
was to bear those expenses. Certainly 
the county could not be expected to defray 
charges which were incurred for private 
purposes; and if those charges were 
thrown altogether on the railway compa- 
nies, it would be manifestly unjust to 
make them responsible for the costs of 
their opponents in addition to their own. 

Lorp CAMPBELL begged to say he 
had just been informed that, by the exist- 
ing law in Scotland, railway companies 
could be compelled to make compensation 
to the families of those who lost their lives 
in consequence of any improper manage- 
ment in the lines under their control. He 
wished the law in England to be assimi- 
lated to that in Scotland. On a recent 
oceasion, the Glasgow Company paid 
2,0001. to the family of a man who met 
his death on their line. 

The Eartof DALHOUSIE would state 
the circumstances of the case for the in- 
formation of the House. The accident 
occurred through a defect in one of the 
engines, with the existence of which the 
superintendent was acquainted. He had 
informed the directors of it, and when the 
case was laid before their legal advisers 
they told them it would be necessary to 
make compensation to the family of the 
sufferer. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 30, 1846. 


Mrnutes.] New Member Sworn. For Mayo, Joseph 
Myles M‘Donnell. 

PuBuic BILLs.—2°- Art Unions, 

3°. and passed. Indemnity. 

Petitions PresenteD. By Mr. John Tollemache, from 
Electors of the Southern Division of the County of Ches- 
ter, alleging Fraudulent Objections to Votes of Electors. 
—By Mr. Bright, from Inhabitants of the Town of North- 
allerton, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By 
Mr. Baskerville, and Viscount Clive, from several places, 
against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses.—By 
Mr. Bright, from Inhabitants of West Dean, Coleford, 
and Bilston, for Repeal of the Corn Laws,—By Mr. Hume, 
from Merct , Trad Artificers, and Inhabitants 
of Ballinasloe, for Alteration of Law respecting Grand 








Jury Presentments (Ireland).—By Mr. Tatton Egerton, 
from Handloom Weavers of Wilmslow and its Vigi 
for Regulation of their Trade.—By Mr. Robert Palmer, 
from Ratepayers of Appleford, for Repeal or Alteration of 
the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr, 
Bright, from Inhabitants of Uxbridge, Stoke Holy ¢ 
and Chesham, against Enrolment of Militia,x—By Mr, 
Thomas Duncombe, from Board of Guardians of Reeth 
Union, for Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Sir Jame 
Graham, from High Sheriff and Grand Jury of the County 
of Leitrim, assembled at Spring Assizes, in favour of the 
Protection for Life (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Elphinstone, 
from John Frederick Stanford, Esq., of Foley House, 
Langham Place, London, for Restrictive Regulations 
specting Railways.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Members of 
the Manchester and Salford Peace Society, for referring 
Foreign Disputes to Arbitration. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


Sm J. GRAILAM was bound, in aceon. 
ance with the strict Orders of the House, 
to state that he could not, without the per. 
mission of the House, make the Motion 
which he was about to move. The strict 
rule of the House was this—that on Mon. 
days and Fridays Orders of the Day should 
have precedence of notices of Motion. It 
was not possible, then, for him, without its 
permission, to make the Motion that a cer- 
tain Bill—the Protection of Life (Ireland) 
Bill, should be read a first time. He had 
therefore to move— 

“ That the Orders of the Day be now read, for 
the purpose of their being postponed until after the 
Motion for reading the Protection of Life (Ireland) 
Bill a first time, of which Notice has been given.” 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE rose to move 
that all the words after the word “be 
ing’ be omitted from the Motion. He 
wished that the Motion of the right 
hon. Baronet should be negatived, anl 
the Orders of the Day be now read, in 
order to be proceeded with. In doings 
it was not necessary for him to trouble 
the House at great length. It was not his 
wish to embarrass Her Majesty’s Govem- 
ment; but it was his wish to call thet 
tention of the House to the great ino 
venience that must be occasioned by post 
poning a measure which had now occupied 
a great length of time, which had absorbel 
much of their attention, in which were i 
volved the hopes and the wishes of the 
people of England, and _ identified with 
which, he might justly and truly say, wer 
the interests of this great Empire. Such 
a measure as that, for the settlement of 
which they were all anxious, was now 
fore them; and the question they had to 
ask themselves was this, ought it to 
postponed, in order that the Governmelt 
might bring forward a Bill, certain to prv- 
duce a long, an exciting, and an exasperst 
ing debate—to bring forward a Bill, and 
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agitate a subject, which it was not the in- 
tention of the Government to press at the 
present moment; but which was now only 
to be moved for the purpose of its being 
postponed to a future day ? It was not, he 
thought, necessary for him to enlarge upon 
the great inconvenience that must be suf- 
fered from the postponement of the Corn 
Bil. None, he believed, could be more 
aware of the fact—no body of men could 
be more alive to this inconvenience than 
Her Majesty’s Government—no one could 
be more conscious of it than the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government. 
The right hon. Gentleman had presented 
petitions to that House deprecating delay. 
These petitions were couched in the most 
earnest language—they came from most 
influential bodies of men—they all spoke 
in the same tone—and they all called upon 
that House to interpose in the progress of 
the measures of the Government no unne- 
eessary delay. It was not, he could assure 
the House, that in England alone this evil 
was felt. He himself had received com- 
munications, and some of them from parties 
who were not favourable to the policy of 
the Government, but still who earnestly 
requested of that House to come to some 
decision upon the measures of the Govern- 
ment, because whilst they were undecided, 
and whilst the fate of the Corn Bill was 
uknown, commerce was arrested, trade 
was ata stand, and the financial operations 
of the country were embarrassed. It was 
even said, that unless a speedy decision 
was come to, the evils now suffered must 
be greatly aggravated, and the embarrass- 
ments now experienced greatly extended. 
When all saw this and all acknowledged 
this, it was not necessary for him to en- 
large upon the evils of postponement. But 
then he should be told, that in making this 
Motion he was doing that which was un- 
usual, opposing the tirst reading of a Bill 
that had come down from the Lords—that 
todo this was not in accordance with Par- 
lamentary usage ; but his answer to such 
an objection was, that there were oceasions 
When they could not listen to these formal 
rules of Parliamentary usage. It was un- 
loubtedly competent for any Member of 
that House to object to the first reading of 
any Bill; and this was a Bill, the enact- 
ments of which were of a strict and strin- 
gett nature, operating to the suspension of 
the Constitution; and if a Member were to 

deprived of the opportunity of resisting 
‘Measure with such an object—if he were 
hot on the very first opportunity to dissent 
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from it, then there never would be a time 
when a Member of Parliament could with 
propriety dissent from the first reading of 
any Bill. Why, he asked, were they now 
called upon to discuss this Bill? Why, if 
the Government were really in earnest in 
their proceeding with such a Bill, did they 
delay so long in presenting it to the Legis- 
lature ? Why, if it were of paramount im- 
portance, have hesitated with it—why, if 
it were of urgent necessity, have dallied 
with it? Why were they so tardy, and why 
so pressing ? Ile wished to be allowed to 
call the attention of the House to the mode 
and manner in which this Irish measure 
had been brought forward. It might be 
that some of his fellow countrymen really 
thought that transporting men for being 
out of their homes at night would arrest 
the arm of the assassin; but then he must 
say, that such of his countrymen who 
thought so, had just cause to complain of 
Her Majesty’s Government. On the 22nd 
January Her Majesty, in Her Speech from 
the Throne, called the attention of the 
House to the state of Ireland and the un- 
fortunate prevalence of acts of assassina- 
tion there. Was it not, then, the first duty 
of the Government to take measures for 
the preservation and safety of life in Ire- 
land? And, supposing that the Govern- 
ment was sincere in its intention, and 
that they believed this Bill could effect 
so desirable a purpose, ought they to 
have lost a single day without bringing it 
forward? Was the Bill produced the first 
week of the sitting of Parliament? No. 
Was it brought forward in the first fort- 
night? No. Was it proceeded with in the 
first three weeks? Not at all. Nearly a 
month had elapsed before they came for- 
ward with a Bill to provide for the safety 
of life in Ireland. Nearly a month had 
elapsed before any Irish Bill obtained a 
first reading in the House of Lords. And 
when it was introduced, was there any 
haste, any eagerness exhibited by Her 
Majesty’s Ministers to go on with it ? No, 
not at all. The Bill was not introduced 
until the 16th of February, and it did not 
pass the House of Lords until the 13th of 
March; and there they were now, in the 
House of Commons, on the 30th of March, 
and its first reading was only about to be 
moved? Was there, when they saw such 
a course pursued, anything uncharitable in 
surmising, either that the Government 
was not sincere in proposing this measure, 
or they did not hope for any beneficial ef- 
fect from it? Why then was the House 
L 
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called upon to interpose with such a mea- 
sure as this; and why were they forced to 
make it the occasion of delay to another 
and a more important measure? The 
Trish Members could not consent to the 
first reading. Why, then, were they 
forced despite of themselves to enter into 
these debates ? Why were they placed by 
the Government in this disagreeable di- 
lemma? Why compelled to do that which 
must inevitably delay another measure, 
and one in which were concentrated the 
hopes and on which dwelt the wishes and 
rested the expectations of the people of 
England? He deeply regretted that the 
Irish Members were obliged to take this 
course; he could assure the English people 
that this interposition was not of the seek- 
ing of the Irish Members—that it was 
forced upon them, and he trusted that the 
course they now pursued would not be 
mistaken when they had given such evi- 
dence of their willingness to forward the 
Corn Bill. If that Corn Bill were now to 
be postponed for some weeks, the fault 
rested, not on them, but solely on the con- 
duct of the Government. The Irish Mem- 


bers had supported the Corn Bill—they 
wished to promote its passing; but when 


another Bill was interposed, they were 
compelled to object to that Bill, and thus 
unwillingly to delay the Corn Bill, of 
which they had already recorded their ap- 
proval, And now, he wished to address a 
few words to the protectionist party in 
that House, and to his noble Friend (Lord 
George Bentick) the leader of that party. 
He was aware that his noble Friend had 
laid great stress, in the few words he had 
addressed to that House upon this subject, 
as to the peculiar importance of the Corn 
Bill; and he knew that there might be 
many Gentlemen of his noble Friend’s 
party, who, not being anxious, like many 
Members on his (the Opposition) side of 
the House, for the speedy settlement of 
the Corn Bill, might be inclined on this 
occasion to give their support to the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) in the hope of 
further postponing the Corn Bill. If he 
understood what his noble Friend had said 
the other night, he apprehended that his 
noble Friend was on this oceasion inclined 
to support Her Majesty’s Government, if 
they proved themselves really anxious for 
the present measure, by pressing it through 
the House. But what Government was 
now doing was not pressing the measure 
forward. All that the Government was 
doing was making a Motion pro formé— 
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playing fast and loose—reading the Bi 
to-night, and then not bringing it up for 
some weeks, until the Corn Bill had passed 
through all its stages. Might he then pre. 
sume, on this occasion, to intreat of his 
noble Friend to consider the position jn 
which he was placed? The Government 
was now about to do that very thing which 
his noble Friend had deprecated. They 
were about to move, pro formd, the first 
reading, to take no further steps for some 
weeks, but to press forward another Bill 
This he would say was no light matter, in 
which the party of his noble Friend wer 
called upon to act. It was well before 
they moved that they considered what 
they did, and what must be its conse 
quences. It was clear that if they now 
voted with the right hon. Gentleman they 
did so merely for the sake of postponing 
the Corn Bill, and not for the sake of help. 
ing the Government to pass this measur, 
He hoped that his noble Friend would not 
do that which must bring him and his 
party in collision with the Irish nation 
that he would not seek to make a political 
convenience of it, nor for a party purpose 
trifle with the feelings of the Irish people. 
It was possible that his noble Friend and 
his party at no very distant period might 
have the government of Ireland intrusted 
to them. Yes; it might be so; ani 
therefore it was that he called upon his 
noble Friend to weigh the position in which 
he was placed. He had confidence in the 
noble Lord that he would not, for the sake 
of postponing one measure, give his vote 
in support of another, and that the sole 
reason for his vote would be that it wasn 
accordance with the just claim which Go 
vernment might have upon him for his 
support. Having said thus much it was 
not necessary for him to trespass longer 
upon the attention of the House. It 
would be better, he was convinced, for all 
parties, that the Irish Bill should not nov 
be proceeded with. Its discussion, at this 
moment, could only give rise to angry and 
exasperating debates. Better, he said, for 
all parties, that these should not be pro- 
voked; and he might be allowed to say" 
would be better for the Government itself 
that it should be postponed until they 
could produce other measures more worthy 
of general support. Let the Governmellt, 
he said, take advantage of the delay, and 
let them place on the Table of the House 
their other Irish measures. Let them, for 
they had abundance of time to do 80, place 
before them that Bill, which they 
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they had in preparation, a Landlord and 
Tenant Bill. Let them place, too, be- 
fore the House a Franchise Bill. Let 
them place on the Table a Bill for the 
amendment of the Municipal Corporations 
Bil. Let them do that, and then seek for 
a support which they might hope from 
those who would not sanction this when 
severed from every measure of a con- 
ciliatory character. Let the Government, 
he said, prove that their attention was 
fixed upon the welfare of the Irish people 
—that they sought not alone to punish the 
evil-doer, but that he who acted well was 
worthy of consideration. Let them have 
not merely an enactment of a severe nature, 
but also enactments tending to the well- 
being of the people, and calculated to 
produce peace, happiness, and security 
throughout the Empire. He had endea- 
voured to avoid every irritating topic. He 
had thus addressed the Government and 
the House because he was actuated by the 
sincere conviction that the attempt now 
togoon with this Bill would be destruc- 
tive to the best interests of the country; 
aud he could not help thinking that if the 
Government were anxious to go on with 
the Corn Bill—and he was sure they were 
—they would avoid the debate which a per- 
sistance in their Motion must produce. He 
therefore would negative the Motion made 
by the right hon. Baronet, and say that 
the Orders of the Day should not be post- 
poned, 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN, in seconding 
the Motion, said he was anxious to take 
the earliest opportunity of addressing the 
House, in the hope—and he feared it was 
avain hope—that by appealing to the right 
bon. Gentleman on the Treasury bench, 
they might be induced not to persevere in 
their present course, with the idle expec- 
ition they could succeed in it. They 
vere now about to enter ona contest which 
vould continue for months—a contest, he 
wid, which the Members for Ireland wished 
avoid; but which, when once forced 
jon. them, he could assure those who 
lstened to him, that no inconsiderable 
portion of the Irish Members were deter- 
nned to take advantage of every form that 
House permitted, and that, too, to defeat 
‘Bill which they believed would have no 
ther effect than to exasperate Ireland 
rthout suppressing a single crime. He 
Hpedled to the right hon. Gentleman op- 
paite to remember that the population of 
teland were starving, and that they should 
Mier encourage Members to return to 
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their homes for the purpose of alleviating 
the distress of the people, than to keep 
them, interposing as far as they could, by 
every means in their power, in that House, 
to defeat a Bill, such as that now before 
them; or if there were no use in making 
such an appeal to the Government, then 
let him resort to one of another kind. Let 
him remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
he had not in that House more than 120 
Members to support him; and he wished to 
know whether, with such an inconsiderable 
segment of a party, and with a formidable 
majority in that House against him, he was 
to venture forcing upon them such a mea- 
sure as this? Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man calculate on the support of those who 
sat on the same side of the House with 
him, and yet were opposed to him? And 
if he did, what must be the nature of that 
support ? When the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Young) was destined to go 
down to posterity as ‘‘ the disavowed pleni- 
potentiary,’” who was to be found willing 
again to undertake the mission of patching 
up a truce, and seeking a convention be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and that 
party’ He was not present when the 
terms of the treaty were exposed; but he 
understood the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, that if the Government introduced 
this measure before Easter, then the noble 
Lord would consider it wise, proper, and 
expedient; but if after Easter, then the 
complexion and character of the Bill were, 
in the noble Lord’s judgment, utterly 
transformed, and it was declared to be 
utterly untenable and unconstitutional. 
Was that the kind of support on which the 
Government calculated for passing this 
measure? As to the Whigs, he did not 
know what part they meant to take on this 
question; but if they followed the advice 
of the Lord Chief Justice of England, he 
must hope that they would assist the Irish 
Members in defeating such a measure as 
this. And now he appealed to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir R. Peel), whether he 
would allow the Irish Members to be 
dragged into a contest which they were 
willing to avoid, and which yet must afford 
to them the most full opportunity of ex- 
posing every portion of the misgovernment 
of the right hon. Gentleman and his party? 
And then if the right hon. Gentleman suce- 
ceeded, and it could only be at the end of 
long and protracted Session, he believed 
that the only result would be to afford to 
them who were denounced as agitators the 
strongest possible arguments. He did not 
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wish to use any irritating or angry topic ; 
but, in supporting the Motion of his hon. 
Friend, he begged leave to protest against 
the example that was given by the Minis- 
ters in invading the privileges of that 
House, and in attempting to interfere with 
its regular proceedings. According to the 
Standing Orders of that House, the Mon- 
day’s and Friday’s Orders of the Day 
should take precedence of Motions ; and 
yet the Ministers called on the House to 
set aside its Standing Orders to proceed 
with this measure. Such a course fully 
justified the Irish Members in moving re- 
peated adjournments for the purpose of 
defeating the measure. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said: I really had 
hoped, Sir, that the course I took in the 
commencement of this preliminary discus- 
sion, would haye exculpated me from the 
last accusation made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick, that I have shown 
any disrespect to the orders of this 


House; for I stated fully and explicitly to 
the House, that it is only by their favour 
that I can be enabled to make my Motion. 
I dissembled nothing—I distinctly stated 
the difficulty—and I laid before the House 
my reason for making this preliminary Mo- 


tion. [am aware that I shall experience 
great difficulty in bringing before the 
House the particular Motion which I am 
anxious to submit to its consideration with 
as little delay as possible, except by taking 
tbe course which I now ask the House to 
sanction. 1 by no means deny the compe- 
tency of this House to refuse to give a first 
reading to any Bill sent down from the 
other House; it is competent for this House 
to refuse to read a first time any Bill sent 
down to it; but on referring to the Jour- 
nals, and looking at each case, it will be 
found that there are very few examples 
in which such a course has been adopted. 
In the other House it is open to any Mem- 
ber, as a matter of pure right, to lay upon 
the Table of that House any Bill which 
such Member may think proper to intro- 
duce. No leave is required, and, as a 
matter of course, the Bill is read a first 
time; and although here our Orders are dif- 
ferent, and it is necessary for a Member of 
this House to obtain leave before he can 
introduce a Bill, yet the ordinary course, 
and almost the invariable rule, when a Bill 
comes from the other House relating to a 
subject the matter of which is well known, 
is, to read the Bill a first time at once. 
With the single instance of the Coercion 
Bill of 1833, there is not, I believe, another 
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exception to that rule. It is not possible 
however, to make the first reading of g Bil 
coming from the Lords an Order of the 
Day, without making a Motion for that 
purpose. Circumstances, therefore, hare 
driven me to the necessity of submitting 
this preliminary Motion; and I assure hon, 
Gentlemen, after the delay which has al. 
ready taken place, owing to the long dis 
cussions on the Resolutions relating to Com, 
and on the second reading of the Corn Bil, 
the time has arrived when, in the opinion 
of Her Majesty’s Government, with refer. 
ence to the peace of the country, and with 
reference to the security of life and pw 
perty in Ireland, it has become indispen. 
sably necessary that the opinion of this 
House should be taken upon the principle 
of the measure for the better security of 
life, sent down from the other House of 
Parliament by large majorities. Now, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Drogheda 
has stated that there has been culpable 
neglect in introducing this Bill into Parla. 
ment, after the announcement made by Her 
Majesty in the Speech from the Throw 
at the commencement of the Session, 
Sir, it would be in vain to dissemble wih 
the House—at all events I will not attempt 
to dissemble—the extreme difficulty i 
which Her Majesty’s Government ate 
placed at this particular moment. I did 
think it a matter of primary and pan 
mount importance, considering the condi 
tion of Ireland, and taking also into ew 
sideration the general reasons for an alter 
tion of the Corn Laws, that with the least 
possible delay, and at the commencemett 
of the Session, the policy of the Govert: 
ment should be announced as to the exis 

ing law for the importation of corn. The 

effect of that announcement, undoubtedly, 

was to derange the Irish Governmett, 

and to prevent us from having the full a- 

sistance of those who had the conduct al 

charge of affairs in that country. Forres 

sons which it is unnecessary now to él 

merate, we lost the assistance of my right 

hon. Friend the Irish Secretary, ume 

whose immediate advice in Ireland thi | 
Bill had been prepared ; and his success 

the present Secretary for Ireland, a noble 

Friend of mine, is not now a Member 

this House. I do not lay any great sts 

on these events; but still our decision with 

respect to the Corn Laws did lead to som 

delay in introducing the Bill, which I am 

now anxious to have read a first time, 1m! 

the other House of Parliament. I thisk 

Parliament met at the end of January, ® 
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this Bill was introduced into the other 
House early in February. The question 
then is asked, whether the Government is 
sincere in Wishing to pass this Bill? I have 
stated that the primary measure which, in 
our opinion, ought to be passed, is the Corn 
law. I have also stated our opinion that 
it is absolutely necessary that the further 
stages of that Bill should be pressed with 
the least possible delay; but though it is of 
rimary importance that the Corn Bill 
should, with the least possible delay, obtain 
the sanction of this House, still, on the 
other hand, we do attach immense import- 
ance to the expression of the opinion of 
this House on the Bill to protect life in 
Ireland which has come down from the 
other House. We conceive that the moral 
eect of the adoption of the principle of 
this Bill, by giving to it a first reading, 
vill be of inestimable value in aid of its 
object—to give greater security for life in 
Ireland; and, on the other hand, we are 
satisfied that if, upon this Bill, which has 
received the sanction of the other House, 
which we know from the Votes has been 
sent down to us by large majorities, this 
House, by any combination of parties, 
should by a large majority decide not even 


to entertain it, the moral effect of such a 
course of proceeding will be most mis- 


chievous to Ireland. Any step more fatal 
to the peace, more injurious to the safety, 
and more fatal to the maintenance of order 
and the predominance of the law, cannot 
vell be taken. I am certainly aware of 
the fact, which the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the county of Limerick has 
advanced, that in the present state of par- 
ties in this House, the declared adhe- 
rents of the Government are a_ small 
minority; but while we are the ser- 
vints of Her Majesty, charged with 
the conduct of public affairs, the accumu- 
tio of difficulties to which he has ad- 
verted, and the situation in which we are 
jlaced, prescribe to us only one course, 
vhich we ought to pursue—steadily and 
perseveringly, and to the best of our judg- 
ment to press on the adoption of Parliament 
the Measures which we believe to be condu- 
tive to the public safety and to the public 
good. If it should be the opinion of the 
House that the course we are taking is in- 
‘sistent with that duty and inconsistent 
with public safety, there is an equally plain 
‘ourse which the majority can take to give 
{pression to its opinion. But whilst we 
"alain Her Majesty’s servants, I again re- 
peat that, to the best of our judgment, we 
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will take that course which we believe the 
public safety and the public necessity de- 
mand. We are still of opinion, that the 
proceeding with the Corn Law ought not 
to be retarded by pressing the ulterior 
stages of this Bill; but, on the other 
hand, without the total and entire aban- 
donment of this measure, it will not be 
possible longer to delay or postpone read- 
ing for the first time a Bill having the 
sanction of a large majority of the other 
House. If we fail to press the present 
Motion, our sincerity may be questioned ; 
but [ am satisfied, as much as I can be of 
any proposition, that it will not conduce to 
the real interests of Ireland to postpone the 
first reading of this Bill, and the decision 
of the question whether this House will 
entertain it. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the county of Limerick (Mr. 
W. 8. O’Brien) has adopted a tone quite 
different from that of the hon. Baronet who 
moved the Amendment. The hon. Baronet 
the Member for Drogheda has urged only 
those considerations of policy on which it 
is my painful duty to differ from him; but 
the hon. Member for Limerick has threat- 
ened us with another course of operations; 
he has declared that he will use all the 
forms which the House will permit for the 
purpose of obstructing the progress of the 
Bill, even if the majority should deter- 
mine to allow it to proceed. Again, I say 
to the hon. Member for Limerick, that, 
acting solely for the public good, we 
should be utterly unworthy of the public 
confidence if we yielded to his threat. 
If it be the pleasure of any Members of 
this House, whether they be individuals or 
a small body opposed to the progress of 
this measure, to use the forms of this 
House to obstruct the course we wish to 
pursue, I will not give my assent to any 
such proceeding; the responsibility will 
rest with those who have recourse to it; 
but the responsibility of the Ministry is 
to do our duty in consistency with the 
forms of this House, and, to the best of 
our power, to press upon the attention 
of the House this measure, with such 
facts and reasonings as I shall be able, 
with the pleasure of the House, to adduce. 
I crave to be permitted to state what, to 
the best of my judgment, is the necessity 
for this Bill; if that be allowed me, I think 
that I can lay evidence before you, which, 
appealing to your impartial judgment, and 
apart from party consideration, will influ- 
ence your decision ; and I repeat, that in- 
definitely to postpone hearing the case on 
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the part of the Government, and coming to 
a judgment upon it, will, in the present 
circumstances of Ireland, be attended with 
the most prejudicial effects. I have dis- 
sembled nothing—I have told the House 
what is the real state of the case. Iam 
painfully aware of the position in which the 
Government is placed. We are equally 
sincere in our former determination and in 
our efforts to bring the Corn Law to an 
early and a satisfactory termination; but, 
on the other hand, we are anxious—lI fear 
to express how earnestly anxious we are— 
for the adoption of a measure which the 
present condition of [reland renders indis- 
pensably necessary. And now, having made 
this statement to the House, I leave it to 
the majority of the House to determine the 
course they will adopt ; but my individual 
judgment will remain unshaken—that to 
refuse to hear the case of the Government, 
and to refuse to read this Bill a first time, 
will be most pernicious and injurious to the 
interests of the country. 

Mr. SHAW said: I shall support the 
Motion of the right hon. Baronet to proceed 
with the first reading of the Bill. In the 


present lamentable insecurity of life, and 
person, and property in Ireland, I cannot 


refuse to an existing Government leave to 
proceed with a Bill which they, upon their 
responsibility, propose as calculated to mi- 
tigate that great evil. I confess that I am 
not very sanguine of the success of the 
measure, Nothing but an imperative ne- 
cessity can justify the extra-constitutional 
powers the Bill confers; and if that impe- 
rative necessity exists, which | believe it 
does, then I agree with the hon. Baronet 
who has moved the Amendment (Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville), that the Government 
should not have so long delayed the mea- 
sure; and given reason to the public to 
doubt whether they were in earnest in con- 
sidering it of paramount importance. In 
the House of Lords the Bill was delayed 
from the 22nd of January to the 13th of 
March; whereas the Whig Coercion Bill, 
in 1833, was passed between the 29th of 
January and the 22nd of February. Fur- 
ther, the Government should not have suf- 
fered the Bill to be mutilated as it has been 
in its passage through the House of Lords: 
in exceeding the limits of the law, they 
should have well considered the exigency 
—not asked for more than they required, 
and not have taken less. I also agree 
with my hon. Friend the Member foMtime- 
rick (Mr. S. O’Brien), that in the present 
weak condition of the Government, they 
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will want that moral weight which is po. 
cessary for the efficacy of such a measure, 
The Irish Members at the opposite side of 
the House will of course oppose them; 
and I observe that in their last great divi 
sion, on Friday night, the Government had 
of their own supporters exactly seven Irish 
Members — three of the seven being in 
office. I, for my own part, believe that if 
the existing law had been administers 
with a steady and temperate firmness jp 
Ireland, things would not have come to the 
unhappy pass they have. But I am of opin. 
ion, that from the commencement of the 
monster meetings and monster agitation to 
the present time, the law has not been 
administered. On the contrary, the policy 
of the Government in Ireland has been for 
some years what is only now beginning 
to be seen on the ] English side of the water 

—a spirit of compromise—of spurious lite. 
rality—of want of reliance on the perma. 
nent principles of truth and justice—s 
passing over of the best and most compe. 
tent men of their own party from unworthy 
fears—a tampering with an inferior class 
of the opposite party (for the higher would 
not listen to their overtures) from equally 
unworthy hopes—in short, a trading on the 
generosity of their friends and the mean- 
ness of their opponents, until the Gover. 
ment was left without the confidence or 
respect of any party in the country. Tam 
not so unjust as to blame the so-called 
Irish Government for this state of things; 
it is allowed no independence of action. 
I lay the blame where it is justly due, 
at the door of that department in Eng 
land, whose mere puppets the Irish Go 
vernment was required to be. No doubt 
the Secretary of State for that department 
(Sir James Graham) will say that thos 
remarks are dictated by disappointment m 
my part that I am not myself Secretary 
for Ireland. Now, upon that point, before 
I sit down, I will crave the kind attention 
of the House for a few minutes to listen to 
my answer to the unwarrantable attack 
that was made upon me on Friday night 
by the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham), ‘when I had previously spoket 
in the debate, and therefore could notte 
ply to it. 

The SPEAKER: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman can only allude to a former debate, 
if permitted by the indulgence of the 
House. 

Mr. SHAW continued: Sir, I am per 
fectly aware of that, and I throw mys¢ 
entirely, but under the circumstance, 
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confidently, upon that indulgence. [Loud 
cheers, and cries of ‘‘Go on.”| Well, 
then, 1 will commence by saying that, be- 
tween the right hon. Baronet (Sir James 
Graham) and me, there must be no special 
pleading —no quibbling about words; and 
if his attack meant anything, it meant this 
—that my present opposition to the Go- 
yernment was influenced by disappointment 
that I had not been able to job my office of 
Recorder of Dublin for the purpose of be- 
coming Chief Secretary of Ireland. First, 
then, as regards even the colour of truth of 
that portion of the charge which relates to 
the arrangement of my present office, I 
will state what the facts were. When the 
Whig party introduced the Irish Corpora- 
tion Bill, they had in it a clause providing 
that the office should remain in all respects 
as it then was until Parliament should 
otherwise arrange it. It had become after 
thepassing of the Bill a most anomalous 
ofice—formerly in the gift of the corpora- 
tion of Dublin, it then fell to the patronage 
of the Crown, but with none of the attri- 
butes of a judicial office presented to by 
the Crown, its income being made up 
partly by annual votes of Parliament— 
partly from the funds of the corporation, 
with which it was no longer connected— 
and partly by fees. When the Govern- 
ment was fixed in office in 1842, among 
many other Irish subjects that I was then 
in almost daily communication about with 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government (Sir R. Peel), I brought the 
state of that office under his consideration. 
The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) 
asked me to put my plan on paper; I con- 
sulted the Irish law officers as to the most 
advantageous arrangement for the public, 
and then proposed a plan for the consolida- 
tion of several local, judicial, and other 
ofices in Dublin, which would have ef- 
fected a saving of between three and four 
thousand a year to the public; but also— 
ad I am anxious to give the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) the full benefit of 
the admission—it would, with increased 
duties, have raised the salary of the Re- 
corder, charged it on the Consolidated Fund, 
and provided a retiring allowance, under 
proper regulations—as was the case with 
every other judicial office in Ireland, in- 
cluding the assistant barristerships of 
counties. In doing this I was no humble 
suppliant for favour, and very sensible of 

¢ difference between my own position, as 
a private individual, and that of the Prime 
Minister; still upon that, as upon every 
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other occasion of our confidential commu- 
nication, I felt myself, in the sense to 
which I am now referring, upon indepen- 
dent and equal terms. Well, the result 
was—having conferred with the right lon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), with the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment (Sir J. Graham), confidentially 
as I thought—though I don’t care if he 
publishes on every market cross in Eng- 
land everything I ever said to him—with 
Sir Thomas Fremantle and others, they 
said that, considering the patronage of the 
office was in the Government—that I was 
in the House of Commons-—that Dr. Lush- 
ington and the Masters in Chancery had 
been recently excluded as judicial officers; 
they thought it would be inexpedient to 
raise a discussion on the subject. I con- 
curred in that opinion—I never remon- 
strated—I never complained—I never felt 
the slightest annoyance; and from that 
moment—four years ago—to the present, 
it never cost me a thought. But now I 
come to the real gravamen of the charge; 
and that is, that my object and application 
was to obtain the Chief Secretaryship of 
Ireland, or some other office, for I will 
give the right hon. Baronet the amplest 
latitude. Now, if that had been true, I 
think the House will be of opinion—that it 
would have been inconsistent with all 
official etiquette, with the ordinary deal- 
ings between gentlemen ; and above all, 
unworthy of a Minister of the Crown 
to divulge what in its nature must be 
an essentially confidential communication, 
—for the sake of producing a momen- 
tary impression against a political op- 
ponent in this House. Again, supposing 
it to be true, a high and generous mind, 
above such sordid influences over its own 
public conduct, would scarcely impute them 
to another. But what will the House think 
of the Minister and the man who could 
make such a charge—when, instead of its 
being true—I declare on my word of honour 
there is not from beginning to end one 
word of truth init. 1 now make my appeal 
direct to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government (Sir Robert Peel): 
he will excuse me for mentioning—he will 
feel that I am forced to it—all that ever 
passed between him and me on the subject 
of office. It was very short, and I think 
I can accurately state it. On the return 
of the right hon. Baronet from abroad, in 
the end of 1834, and on his assuming the 
reins of Government, I was in constant 
communication with him; and, at our first 
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interview after he arrived in this country, 
he asked me if there was any office I would 
accept. I at once, and unhesitatingly, said 
not, and assigned my reasons : that I would 
not take any judicial or other office which 
would exclude me from Parliament; that I 
preferred my present office and the repre- 
sentation of the University of Dublin ; and 
that I could not take any political office, 
for I could not afford to give up the per- 
manent office I held. From that time I 
was for many years in close and intimate 
communication with the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel.) 1 co-operated with him 
under some trying circumstances and pain- 
ful difficulties of which he is not unaware; 
and now, with confidence, | ask the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) whether he 
believes 1 was ever actuated by a selfish or 
personal motive?—[Sir Ronerr PEEL, 
lear.] But, be that as it may, I solemnly 
aver that from that conversation, in 1834, 
to the present day, I never spoke to the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) on 
the subject of office. I never, directly or 
indirectly, applied to any human being for 
office. I never suggested, or hinted at, or 
contemplated the office of Irish Secre- 
tary, or any other save the subordinate 
office which I now hold, and which is 


mo 


enough for me, 
My bread and independency.” 

And does the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) think that it did not de- 
grade him—or, at all events, degrade the 
high office he holds—not in the heat of the 
moment—not under the irritation of a 
speech recently made ; but after three days 
—premeditatedly — commencing an ad- 
journed debate, at the calmest hour of the 
evening, to bring an accusation that had 
not in it the shadow of truth ; a low vul- 
garism—in which the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir James Graham) had not even the 
merit of originality, but had borrowed from 
a local party newspaper—and to sustain 
which, | utterly and indignantly defy him 
to produce the slightest tittle, the minutest 
atom of proof. The right hon. Baronet 
then complained that I, sitting behind the 
Government, knew that they were falling, 
and kicked them because they were falling. 
Now, I cannot well avoid sitting behind 
the Government—I am, after all, as near 
the gangway as I can go; and if the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir James Graham) means 
that all Members at this side of the House 
who have retained their sentiments are 
either to change their seats or mince their 
words to gratify the taste of the right hon. 
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Baronet—the benches behind the Govern. 
ment—well thinned already—would go9y 
be deserted indeed. That the Government 
is a falling Government, both in power and 
character, I lament to be obliged to belieye, 
and furthermore, I am persuaded that the 
right hon. Baronet is the evil genius who 
is hurrying them to their catastrophe. The 
party to which the right hon. Gentlemay 
formerly belonged, three years ago made 
a common prediction, which the late and 
the present adherents of this Government 
will soon unite to fulfil—that no Cabinet 
can long exist in England of which the 
right hon. Baronet is a Member. As to 
the kicking from behind—if that is the 
proper description which the right hon, 
Baronet gives the operation—I may remind 
the right hon. Baronet that last year, when 
he was not a Member of a falling Gover. 
ment, I performed the same operation as 
vigorously as I was able upon the right 
hon. Baronet ; but I do not kick the Go 
vernment because they are falling. Let 
the right hon. Baronet recollect that the 
taunt comes ill from him, for it is not | 
that have changed my opinions; it is not 
I that have deserted my principles. |, 
perhaps, feel too strongly, and | speak as 
I feel. The habit may sometimes be in- 
convenient ; but I am not willing to unleam 
it by becoming the disciple of the right 
hon. Baronet. The right hon. Baronet 
says he prefers my open hostility to my 
smouldering resentment. Te may depend 
upon it that when I feel hostility I will 
always show it as openly and as fearlessly 
as I did on the occasion to which he r- 
ferred. Resentment I never felt towards 
the Government, and, most of all, not to- 
wards the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government ; far from it. I enter- 
tain for him (Sir R. Peel) personally unaf- 
fected respect ; and, my sincerest sorrow 
is that he has fallen into the hands of the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department. Finally, I can, with 
truth, assure that right hon. Baronet (Si 
J. Graham) that I do not regard him with 
either hostility or resentment. The feeling 
I have for him is not so dignified ; but out 
of deference to the House I will forbear to 
express it. I cannot sufficiently thank the 
House for the indulgent attention with 
which they have heard me on a person 
matter, with which I am very sorry that J 
have been obliged to trouble them; and | 
still more gratefully acknowledge the ge 
neral murmur of disapprobation with whie 
the other night they received the accust 
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tion of the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) against me, when, according to 
the rules of the House, I could not be 
heard in my own defence. 

Sin J. GRAHAM: I can assure the 
House that I shall strictly confine myself 
toexplanation. The right hon. and learned 
Recorder of Dublin has complained that I 
took advantage of the interval of two or 
three days for preparing an elaborate at- 
tack against him ; but, after the speech he 
has made, I will leave the House and 
comtry to judge of the fine judicial tone 
and temper he has displayed upon this 
occasion. But I said that I would confine 
nyself to explanation, and there are two 
points to which I shall refer. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that I had preferred 
an accusation against him. [Mr. Snaw: 
An insinuation.| Then we have already 
parted with that word ‘‘ accusation,’’ and it 
is now reduced to insinuation; and I will ob- 
serve that, if it be the pleasure of the House 
to refer, not only to former debates, but to 
listen to the explanation of the allusions in 
those debates, it will be my duty to offer 
such explanation. There are two allusions 
inthe speech to which the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman refers. The first is, 
the possible political ambition of passing 
from the judicial to official station that 
swayed the mind and judgment of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. I ad- 
mit that allusion; but that allusion was 
prospective; and it was an allusion to what 
I thought might possibly, and even proba- 
bly, have been the object of the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman. It was an allusion 
made prospectively with reference to the 
fumation of what I think I called a pro- 
tection Government. The other allusion 
vas to. a matter of fact; and the right hon. 
and learned Gentleman, I think, said some- 
thing about confidential communication, 
aida breach of confidence. Now, the 
House will remember—and the right hon. 
and learned Gentlemen himself has alluded 
tv it—that in the course of last Session he 
‘tated distinctly that he never had been 
"hat I ventured to call him, my right hon. 
Friend; and he disclaimed the propriety of 
uy using that expression—he said he never 
bad been my Friend; that he had only a 
pilitieal and Parliamentary acquaintance 
vith me; and he drew a distinction, which 
behas drawn again to-night, between me 
and my right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government. He said, that with my 
night hon. Friend he was on terms of 
trendship, but that with me he had none; 
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and on a former occasion, as on to-night, 
he singled me out as the object of his 
bitterest attack. Now, then, with refer- 
ence to confidential communication. There 
is no confidence, I conceive, under such 
circumstances, and after such a disclaimer. 
If there had been any confidential inter- 
course or communication, I should not be 
the man to abuse it; but, in the absence 
of such confidence, I do think I am per- 
fectly justified in referring to a communica- 
tion—an official communication—between 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman and 
me within, I think, three months after my 
acceptance of office. About the commence- 
ment of February, 1842, the commence- 
ment of the first Session after I accepted 
office, the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man did propose a measure to my consi- 
deration, the outline of which was that the 
office of the Recorder of the city of Dublin 
should receive a salary from the Consoli- 
dated Fund of 3,000/. a year; and that 
provision should be made for a retiring 
allowance to the present occupant of that 
office. I deliberated upon that officially, 
and J returned an answer that I could not 
be a party to any such proposition; and 
since there is no confidence between the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman and my- 
self, if he will refer to his correspondence 
of February, 1842, he will find the letter, 
which he has my full consent to read to 
the House, in which I stated the reasons, 
the public official reasons, why I could not 
be a party to any such measure. 

Mr. O'CONNELL said, the right hon. 
Baronet had talked of the threats of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the county of 
Limerick, of availing himself of the forms 
of the House to give every opposition in 
his power to this Bill; but what did the 
right hon. Baronet do himself? Did he 
not call upon the House to trample upon 
one of the Sessional Orders, and to deprive 
the Irish people of the protection of that 
Order? That Order was made for the 
protection of the public, that no person 
should be taken by surprise; and surely 
there ought to be notice given of any 
Motion for the purpose of suspending that 
Order. Did the right hon. Baronet believe 
that the Irish people would not be much 
more affected at finding a Sessional Order 
that was made for their protection trampled 
under foot—would not the moral effect of 
such a course, in order to get a Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, be much greater than 
could be produced by a majority of that 
House? They were accustomed to have 
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majorities of that House deciding against 
them ; but it was now proposed that, to 
get a Coercion Bill against them, the Or- 
ders of that House were to be trampled 
under foot. He believed that the Motion 
before the House was to postpone the 
Orders of the Day until after the first 
reading of this Bill; but there were so 
many Motions on the books of that House 
upon the subject—he himself had an im- 
portant Motion of an Amendment—that he 
could assure the right hon. Baronet that 
he would gain nothing by his perseverance. 
He, therefore, hoped that the right hon. 
Baronet would not persevere in his Motion, 
seeing that no beneficial effect be given to 
it; seeing that he could not advance him- 
self one hour; seeing that there was no 
part of the Government of Ireland, not 
only in his—the right hon. Baronet’s— 
time, but in past Governments, but must 
necessarily be involved in the debate, that 
there was not a measure of any Govern- 
ment inimical to the Irish people, that 
would not be a legitimate topic of discussion 
in this case; and that it was, therefore, 
utterly impossible that any advantage could 
be gained by proposing this irregular Motion 
against the ordinary rules of proceeding. 

Mr. C. POWELL considered he was not 
asking anything unreasonable in calling 
upon the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government to listen to the real wishes 
of the people of England, that the Corn Bill 
take precedence of every other measure. He 
should like to ask the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck) to 
favour the House with a minute of the ne- 
gotiation which had lately taken place be- 
tween him and the Government upon the 
present measure. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: My hon. Friend 
has appealed to me as the leader of a 
party. I beg tosay that whilst I am proud 
to serve in the ranks of the protectionists, I 
think it right to state I have never set my- 
self up for their leader ; but since they do 
sometimes request me to express the feel- 
ings of the greater part of them, I am able 
to state that, if the day should come, which 
some hon. Gentlemen seem to anticipate, 
when we shall be responsible for the go- 
vernment of Ireland, the principles of pro- 
tection will not be extended to the broad- 
day murderer and the midnight assassin. 
Protection will be given to the loyal and 
the well conducted—to the honest and the 
poor man in the pursuit of his lawful fune- 
tions. I condemn, as strongly as any man 
can condemn, the dilatory proceedings of 
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the present Government, when they advise 
Her Majesty to come down, and in Her 
Speech to Parliament to say that She seeg 
with great regret the system of assassination 
prevailing in Ireland, and when Her Majesty 
calls upon the Parliament forthwith to con. 
sider measures for the punishment of those 
who commit these desperate crimes, I con. 
demn the Ministers who have delayed from 
the 22nd of January to the 30th of March 
the proposal to read the measure for the 
first time. The present measure is warmly 
supported in the other House by all the 
principal leaders. It is supported by the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, by the Marquess 
of Clanricarde, by my Lord Cottenham, 
and by Lord Campbell. Therefore there 
is no excuse for Her Majesty’s Ministers 
delaying to bring it before Parliament, 
When I look at the statements which have 
been made by a Minister in the other House 
of Parliament, and see that in ten counties 
alone the offences against persons, the of- 
fences against property, and the offences 
against the public peace, amount to four 
thousand seven hundred and eighty, I must 
say that I concurin opinion with the Marquess 
of Clanricarde, that no Bill has ever been 
introduced into this House of Parliament 
which can compare with the measure now 
before the House; and there is necessity 
for pressing it forward. I agree with the 
hon. Member for Lancashire in thinking 
that this measure for the protection of life 
in Ireland is the precursor of further mea 
sures favourable to the Irish. But it is of 
no use to propose measures for the improve- 
ment of the Irish people so long as no man 
can pursue the occupations of industry or 
carry out any improvements, without a 
immediate prospect of being arrested in 
those improvements by the hand of the 
broad-day murderer and the midnight 
assassin. For these reasons it is that 
I eall on those with whom I act to 
give their hearty and honest support 
to Her Majesty’s Administration, so long 
as they show an earnest desire to put down 
murder and protect property in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government has told us that this iss 
Bill to put down murder and assassination; 
and I say that as long as the Bill is de 
layed, the blood of every murdered man 's 
upon the head of Her Majesty’s Minister 
—the blood of every man who shall be 
murdered, pending the passing of these 
measures, will be upon the head of Her 
Majesty’s Administration, and upon the 
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to pass this measure. What is the state 
of things in Ireland? It is not only that 
those who themselves have given offence 
are liable to be murdered, but we see in- 
stances every day of even women with chil- 
dren in their arms being shot from behind 
ditches. [‘‘ Name.’’] I will name. What 
think you of the case of Fanny MacFennel, 
the wife of a wood-ranger, who was shot 
for no other offence than this, that her hus- 
band was supposed to be active in arrest- 
ing trespassers upon the estate of his mas- 
ter. [An Hon. Memper: Where?] In 
the county of Tyrone, and for no other of- 
fence than that of arresting trespassers in 
the woods of his master. This unfortunate 
woman, far advanced in pregnancy, and 
carrying an infant in her arms, was shot 
from behind a hedge by a murderous as- 
sassin. She herself lingered from her 
wounds, and after a miscarriage and the 
birth of a still-born child, in two or three 
days she died, while the infant in her arms 
was severely wounded in its head, and, for 
anything I know, may have since died. If 
the passing of the measure now before the 
House be delayed at this present time, it 
cannot come into operation for at least 
three years. What I have mentioned has 
not been a solitary instance. How many 
days ago was it since Sir David Roche was 
shot at for no other crime than this, that 
at the bidding of one tenant he refused to 
tun out the widow of that man’s brother 
whilst the body of her late husband was 
still lying in the house. But these are not 
all. The state of Ireland appears to be 
this—that a man ean scarcely go to church 
—no old lady of eighty can go to church, 
without the risk of being shot at by assas- 
sins. What do you think of the case of 
Mrs. Bennet, an old lady of eighty, who 
was driving in her car, when she was 
stopped by two ruffians, one armed with a 
vhattle, and the other with a pistol. Her 
fence was, that she had refused to turn 
of two faithful servants, one of whom had 
heen shot at and desperately wounded in 
the arm whilst at his supper. Neither are 
these all. Have we not seen the state- 
ment made by Lord Farnham in the other 
House of Parliament. A friend of his was 
murdered in the broad day, and, though 
there were hundreds of people by, nobody 
offered either to prevent the murder or ar- 
rest the murderers. It is perfectly well 
known that the murderer is still in the 
country, and the haunts he visits are also 
vell known, but nobody dare arrest him. 
What have we heard an account of on the 
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7th of this very month? Mr. Ryan tells 
us that himself and his wife and ten chil- 
dren, with five servants, were engaged in 
evening prayer, when a blunderbuss, loaded 
with nine bullets, was fired into the room, 
clearly showing what was designed by the 
assassin’s fixing that period for the execu- 
tion of his plans, that the slaughter might 
be the more universal. Because these 
things occur, we are charged with being 
indifferent to the interests of the Irish peo- 
ple, and therefore I shall certainly support 
the Government in forwarding this mea- 
sure, by which a system of murder and as- 
sassination will be effectually put down. I 
will speak for those around me, that we 
will not consent to have the name of li- 
berty prostituted to broad-day murders, 
and midnight assassinations. 

Sm GEORGE GREY had risen to ex- 
press his hope, that, notwithstanding the 
speech of the noble Lord, the House would 
not be led into a premature discussion as 
to the state of things in Ireland, and which 
had induced the Government to introduce 
this measure into the House. The time 
would come when the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
might state grounds which would justify 
the introduction of this Bill; the time 
might come when the House would be 
called upon to determine whether this Bill, 
framed to meet the extensive system of 
crime in Ireland, should pass into a law ; 
but his hon. Friend the Member for Drog- 
heda pressed that they should not put 
these questions to a decision now, but that 
they should proceed with a measure of the 
greatest interest and importance, which 
had occupied the attention of the House 
for some time. By the mode taken by the 
right hon. Gentleman the question was 
put before them, as to which of these two 
important Bills they would take that even- 
ing. The question was, which of these 
important measures—the Corn Importation 
Bill, or the Preservation of Life (Ireland) 
Bill—should have precedence. Under all 
the circumstances in which these Bills 
were before the House, he could not help 
expressing his decided opinion that the 
Bill for the importation of corn should 
have preference over the Irish Bill. He 
could assure the House he had no wish 
to offer any unfair impediment to the 
course which the Government proposed to 
adopt ; but he would put it to them whe- 
ther it was not for the convenience of the 
public business that the course which he 
recommended should be adopted. On the 
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Corn Importation Bill the debates were 
carried on far beyond the ordinary duration 
of debates, and it was argued at great 
length on both sides of the House. The 
Bill had arrived within a short period of 
the last stage, and he put it to the House 
whether they should not put an end to the 
anxiety of almost the whole community, 
including a great portion of the agricul- 
tural interest, that some final decision 
should be come to on this question. These 
proceedings had continued for several 
weeks ; and all who had any lengthened 
Parliamentary experience in debates in 
that [louse must be convinced, that, if the 
further progress of the Corn Importation 
Act was postponed until after Easter, they 
would have much longer and protracted 
debates in its future stages than if the Bill 
was pressed de die in diem. As he under- 
stood, the Government had intended that 
this Bill should have gone up to the House 
of Lords before Easter, when it would have 
been printed, and the second reading could 
have taken place at an early day after the 
holidays ; but, if it was put off until after 
Easter, he would defy any man to show 
any reasonable expectation of its getting 
to a second reading in the other House be- 


fore June, July, or August. Ile regretted 
the course taken by the Government ; but 
they must look to a defence of it in the 
statement which the right hon. Baronet 
would make to the House in justification 
of this Bill for the protection of life in Ire- 


land. If the Bill was of so pressing a na- 
ture, not a day should be allowed to elapse 
before passing it into a law; and there 
might be a case which might make it in- 
cumbent, for the suppression of crime, that 
they should press forward this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman, however, only pro- 
ceeded to take the first reading of this Bill; 
he must then postpone the Corn Bill, 
and deal with this measure. Supposing 
that this Bill was proceeded with, they 
must postpone all the further stages of the 
Corn Bill; and if the Corn Bill was post- 
poned, they might depend upon it that this 
measure could not be proceeded with until 
a later period than otherwise would be the 
ease. The right hon. Baronet said that it 
was essential to have the opinion of the 
Hlouse expressed on the principle of this 
measure. How long had he been of this 
opinion? The right hon. Baronet on a for- 
mer occasion said that it was only respect- 
ful to the House of Lords that this Bill, 
sent down from it, should be read a first 
time, and he deprecated in that stage of it 
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any expression of opinion on the part of 
the House. The right hon. Baronet had 
expressed an earnest hope to several of his 
(Sir G. Grey’s) Irish Friends around him 
that they would allow the first reading of 
this Bill sub silentio. The right hon, Bg. 
ronet recommended the postponement of the 
debate until the second reading, which he 
pledged himself should not take place until 
the Corn Importation Bill had _ passed 
through that House. Looking to the ne. 
cessity of putting an end to the state of 
uncertainty which existed, and to the pa. 
ralysed state of commerce which this delay 
had occasioned, he trusted that they would 
proceed with the Corn Bill, and postpone 
the Protection of Life in Ireland Bill. If 
he were compelled to say aye or no to this 
Motion, he should not hesitate to give his 
cordial support to the Motion of his hon, 
Friend the Member for Drogheda. 

Mr. HENRY GRATTAN would sup. 
port the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Drogheda, although he was 
determined to do all in his power to put 
down the spirit of outrage and insubordin- 
tion which existed in Iteland. He did not 
merely say this as a Member of Parliament, 
but as a resident Irish gentleman, and asa 
protector of his own tenantry and of the 
lrish people. He did not think that any 
asperity which was manifested towards 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, in consequence of 
the delay in this measure, was justifiable, 
as is was clear that they could not 
make up their minds on a Bill which, since 
1746, had singularly failed when attempted 
to be put in force. This Bill should be de- 
layed ; for there were now laws in exist- 
ence, and officers to put them in fore, 
which had not been resorted to. These, 
he was satisfied, were amply sufficient, 
without resorting to this infamous Bill. It 
was the duty of the sheriff, in case of dis- 
turbance, to call out the posse comitatus; 
and the gentry, instead of making speeches 
and dressing up addresses in grand-jury 
rooms, should place themselves at the head 
of their servants, and patrol the country 
day and night. The gentry, however, 
abandoned their duty, and made them- 
selves unpopular with their tenantry. No 
man was more anxious than himself to put 
down this spirit of outrage; but he never 
would consent to stigmatize a whole cow 
try, because five or six persons in a dis- 
triet were infected with a mania. 

Mr. S. HERBERT said, it was Imps 
sible to deny that the Government W% 
placed in a position of great difficulty 1 
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respect of the question as to which subject 
should have the precedence on the present 
geeasion. He regretted, however, to hear 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
bring forward charges of so grave a na- 
ture against Her Majesty’s Government— 
charges, he would add, which, unless they 
could be substantiated in every particular, 
no man in that House, or out of it, should 
bring against any man or body of men in 
power or out of power. The noble Lord 
said, that in consequence of the delay 
which had taken place, the Government 
were responsible for the loss of life which 
had occurred in Ireland; and he had 
also stated, that in consequence of the 
Government not appearing to be in earnest 
in respect to the measure, he, and those 
with whom he acted, could not feel them- 
selves in the discharge of their duty in sup- 
porting the Government in carrying it into 
efect. A more unfair construction was 
never put upon the acts of any Govern- 
ment than that which had been put upon 
the acts of the Government to which he 
(Mr. Sidney Herbert) belonged, by the 
noble Lord on this occasion. If the House 
would only consider all the cireumstances 
of the case—all the circumstances under 
which the measure was brought forward, 
uiless the Government could make days 
of hours, and weeks of days—they would 
come to the conclusion, that no other course 
was open to them in the matter. Having 
to meet all the difficulties of the many 
measures which were before them since 
last October, it was not within the compass 
of possibility that they could be ready with 
them all by the opening of Parliament; and 
to introduce them in a crude, undigested 
state, would be unworthy of their position 
—they had no alternative open to them 
but the course which they had adopted. It 
vas impossible, he freely admitted, to over- 
nte the importance of the Corn Bill to the 
country, or to exaggerate the necessity of 
its speedy passage through that House. In 
this he agreed to the full with the right 
hon. Baronet who had spoke last. But it 
vas impossible also, he maintained, if that 
Which had been stated in respect to the 
state of society in Ireland was correct, not 
to admit that the subject was one which 
could not bear any longer delay; and if the 
House would only have the patience to 
hear what his right hon. Friend had to say 
mrelation to it, and suffer the facts to be 
id before them, he had no doubt they 
Would come to the same conelusion. The 
toble Lord had made serious statements 





respecting the state of crime and outrage 
in Ireland; and those hon. Gentlemen who 
acted with the noble Lord appeared to co- 
incide in them; but if these statements 
were credible, and if they were believed by 
the House, could there be any question that 
the whole case which his right hon. Friend 
was prepared to lay before them was not 
entitled to be fully discussed upon that oe- 
casion? This, however, he would say— 
looking at the debates which had taken 
place upon the subject elsewhere, looking 
at the accounts which were published in 
the newspapers, and looking at the private 
information which was received—anything 
so horrible as the state of demoralisation 
and crime in which many parts of Ireland 
were plunged—anything so perfect as the 
suspension of the law which existed in 
those parts of that country—anything, in 
short, so complete as the abrogation of 
liberty that obtained there, was, perhaps, 
never known; and he thought that no 
man and no Minister could, under these 
circumstances, decline to admit that even 
those most important measures then under 
the consideration of the House, ought to 
be postponed until a decision had been 
taken at least upon the principle of a mea- 
sure which had for its object the suppres- 
sion of those horrors, and which, by antici- 
pation, might have the effect of stopping 
or suspending the frightful progress of 
crime in that country. In asking to read 
this Bill to-night, they only intended to 
postpone the Corn Bill for one night ; and 
they would not even have asked for this 
postponement, but that it was of the most 
essential importance that the opinion of 
the House should be taken as to the prin- 
ciple of this measure. Ie hoped the House 
would not pledge itself to delay this mea- 
sure by voting for the Amendment, as it 
would give rise to a feeling of expectation 
in Ireland that this Bill would ultimately 
be thrown out. But although other mea- 
sures were necessary, he hoped that the 
House would not delay this one, notwith- 
standing they had been told that it would 
not have any effect for years. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would not affirm 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Drog- 
heda. It was not true that the Govern- 
ment wished to throw over the Standing 
Order for this discussion. The course that 
was proposed to be taken was the most ob- 
vious and best that could be avoided. His 
right hon. Friend did not propose to take 
the House by surprise, for he had given due 
notice of his intention of proceeding with 
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this Bill this evening. He did not propose 
to take it out of the regular order, but he 
moved that the Orders of the Day be read, 
for the purpose of their being postponed ; 
and thus they were disposed of just as much 
as if they had been discussed. The course 
also which the hon. Member proposed to 
take was very unusual, as it was not cus- 
tomary in courtesy to postpone to a distant 
day the first reading of a Bill which had 
come down from the House of Lords. He 
entreated the House not to sanction this 
course, which, if adopted, might be fatal 
to the tranquillity as well as to the security 
of life and property in Ireland. He hoped 
that they would not think that he was un- 
dervaluing the importance of the measure 
for the admission of corn; but all that he 
asked was, that it might pass pari passu 
with the measure for the protection of life 
in Ireland, which the people in that coun- 
try were justified in expecting from them. 
Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that with 
respect to the Motion of the right hon. 
Baronet as to the postponing of the Orders 
of the Day, so as to enable him to propose 
the first reading of the Protection of Life 
(Ireland) Bill, he was satisfied to rest on 
what had been said by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Devonport; but 
one or two circumstances had taken 
place in the course of the debate, which 
he felt compelled to take notice of be- 
fore going to a division. He would 
not interfere one way or the other in 
the charge of his noble Friend the Member 
for Lynn, or the defence of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, as to 
the delay which was said to have occurred 
in bringing forward this measure, and to 
not having pressed it forward when intro- 
duced. Te trusted that the noble Lord 
who disclaimed the name of leader of his 
party, but who still admitted that he spoke 
the sentiments of the majority of those 
with whom he acted, would not be so rash 
and hasty in bringing charges against any 
person or party on insufficient evidence, as 
he thought the noble Lord had been that 
evening. With regard to the question be- 
fore the House, both the right hon. Secre- 
tary and the right hon. Gentleman placed 
it on entirely different grounds from those 
on which it was placed the other evening 
by the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government, when they said that it 
was most desirable that the principle of 
the Bill should be sanctioned by reading it 
the first time, as the moral effect which 
such a proceeding would produce in Ire- 
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land would be great, while it would be con. 
sidered that a vote carried in favour of the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Drogheda would be regarded as agains 
the Bill. He could not so consider the ques. 
tion before the House. He considered, ag 
had been justly stated by his right hon, 
Friend the Member for Devonport, whether 
this was the most convenient time to pm. 
ceed with this measure. He was ready to 
avow that he thought that the more con. 
venient course for the House to pursue, for 
the sake of the public, was to proceed with 
the Bill which had been so long before the 
House, and postpone to a future time the 
Bill which was not immediately before 
them. His right hon. Friend was justified 
in saying that the case would have been 
totally altered if the Government had said 
that they wished to pass immediately this 
Protection of Life Bill through all its 
stages; but on the contrary, they now said 
that they would resume the consideration 
of the Corn Importation Bill on Friday, 
and that the second reading of. this Bill 
should not take place unti! the Corn Bil 
and the Poor Removal Bill should have 
passed. What would the moral effect be 
of taking the first reading of this Bil 
under such circumstances ? He would ask 
whether they considered that those dis 
posed to commit murder would be deterred 
from doing so, because they knew that 
this Bill had been read a first time? On 
the other hand, if they proceeded with it, 
they would have all the excitement arising 
from the discussion, without giving any 
power to the Executive Government by 
this course. They would throw, therefore, 
all kinds of exciting topics before the pub- 
lie, to be used with respect to this Bill, 
which would be termed an infringement ot 
liberty, and would have a fearful effect on 
the public mind in Ireland. He thought 
that ample reasons had been given fot 
postponing this Baill, and for proceeding 
with the Bill with regard to an imports 
tion of corn, the progress of which was te 
garded with so much interest by the pub- 
lic. In voting for the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Drogheda, it was 
not to be supposed that if the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment made out a case that he should 
not support the Bill. It would be for the 
right hon. Baronet to show, that the state 
of outrages in Ireland, and of the enmes 
committed there, called for strong me 
sures, and also that this Bill would have 
the tendency to prevent them for the fu 
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ture. This would be the case for the right 
hon. Baronet to make out; and if he made 
out such a case, he should not object to 
the first reading. For the reasons, how- 
ever, stated by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Drogheda, he felt convinced that 
more useful effects would be likely to follow 
from this measure if Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment had an opportunity of producing 
some remedial measures at the same time 
with it. He asked for no measures on any 
subjects, save those which the right hon. 
Baronet had already declared his intention 
of introducing to the Legislature. The 
right hon. Baronet had already declared 
his intention of introducing measures on 
the subject of the relation between land- 
lord and tenant in Ireland—on the subject 
of the political franchise, or for giving 
persons the right to vote for Members of 
Parliament, and on the subject of the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations. He did not wish to 
be understood as desiring to limit the 
questions of Irish legislation to these few 
topics. They were far more expansive ; 
he did not ask the Government at present 
to introduce any other matters before Par- 
liament. But when they were dealing with 
those awful crimes, of which his noble 
Friend the Member for Lynn had given 
them an account, and which, though justi- 
fied in some particular instances, his noble 
Friend seemed to regard as the general 
state of Ireland, he thought they were 
bound to consider also whether there were 
hot measures that might be introduced that 
would lessen the causes of these crimes. 
And when his noble Friend entered into 
the statement with which he had instructed 
the House, he begged to say, in reference 
to the newspaper accounts to which his 
noble Friend had referred, that he had 
himself read a newspaper account the other 
tay, in which it was stated, that a whole 
tillage, containing 270 persons, had been 
razed to the ground, and the entire of that 
lage number of individuals sent adrift on 
the high road, to sleep under the hedges, 
without even being permitted the privilege 
of boiling their potatoes, or obtaining 
shelter among the walls of the houses from 
Which they had been dispossessed. That 
statement appeared within the last few 

ysin a Dublin newspaper, and was given 
by a gentleman, the reporter of that news- 
Paper, who had written the account from 

€ spot, and who stated that the cireum- 
stances were known generally in the neigh- 
bourhood. He thought it would be for the 
advantage of legislation to take up this sub- 
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ject altogether; and immediately after the 
question of the Corn Bill had been disposed 
of. When they took into consideration these 
crimes, he thought they should at the same 
time ask themselves whether the law of 
landlord and tenant in Ireland should not 
be improved; at the same time that the 
Executive Government was armed with 
powers which would check the hands of the 
midnight assassin. With these feelings, 
therefore, he thought there would be a 
very great advantage—a very great moral 
advantage—if that House were to declare 
that, while they were the enemies of out- 
rage—while they were determined to see 
the law enforced against the murderer and 
the assassin, that they at the same time 
felt a determination to look after the causes 
of this dreadful state, and to consider whe- 
ther by other measures accompanying the 
present measure those causes might be in 
some degree removed, and the foundation 
laid for future peace, and thus that these 
unconstitutional Bills—for unconstitutional 
and harsh they were—might hereafter be 
dispensed with. 

Sim R. PEEL: Sir, the other hon. 
Gentlemen who have preceded me made a 
remark, with the justice of which I concur, 
and in the truth of which I entirely agree 
—namely, that in determining the course 
of this Bill, to which we attach the great- 
est importance, the Government are in a 
situation of peculiar difficulty, in conse- 
quence of their present position in the 
House of Commons. Sir, for whatever 
other expressions I may have been pre- 
pared in reference to this question, I con- 
fess | was not prepared to hear a doubt 
suggested with respect to our sincerity on 
the subject of the Corn Bill. Looking at 
all the circumstances which attended the 
introduction of that measure—looking at 
the facts connected with its being brought 
forward—looking at the loss of friends 
which it entailed upon me—the loss of the 
confidence of those by whom we were 
heretofore supported—1 ean fairly adduce 
these facts as an answer to the insinuation 
of want of sincerity on the part of the Go- 
vernment. There is an event in connec- 
tion with that Bill which I, for one, am not 
prepared to give in evidence of my since- 
rity. But, Sir, I shall not condescend to 
answer such a charge—the facts answer 
for themselves. With respect, however, 
to the order of the proceedings in the pre- 
sent instance, what are the real facts of the 
case? I did certainly, in answer to the 
question of the noble Lord the other night, 
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lay down the course which I proposed to 
take in reference to these Bills. I stated 
upon that occasion, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, my anxiety to pass the Corn Bill 
through this House; and I feel all that 
anxiety now as muchas! did then. I said 
that after the Corn Bill should have been 
read a second time—assuming that the 
discussion upon it would take place on 
Friday night—I proposed to take the first 
reading of the Irish Assassination Bill on 
Monday before any other business; and I 
added, that if the decision of the House 
should be favourable to its introduction, 
I would then resume the Corn Bill, and 
proceed with it as rapidly as the forms of 
the House allowed, permitting no Govern- 
ment business of any kind whatever to in- 
fere with its further progress. That was 
the declaration which I made publicly, in 
reply to the question of the noble Lord, 
and to that declaration I now adhere. For 
we feel it a duty we owe to the country to 
ask for a decision of this House, at this 
time, upon the Irish Protection of Life 
Bill. That Bill has been since the 16th 
instant waiting for admission. There is 


hardly a case upon record in which a Bill 
sent down from the House of Lords has 


not been read a first time at once: But 
we are charged with precipitancy in the 
matter. So far, however, as precipi- 
taney in regard to this Bill is concerned 
—a Bill, I admit, of an extraordinary 
and unconstitutional character —I said, 
in this case, the precedent shall be de- 
parted from, and such a delay interposed 
as its nature renders necessary for the 
purpose of a due previous consideration. 
Was that an indication of a desire on 
our part to urge on the discussion of 
the measure? Was that precipitancy on 
the part of the Government ? But, Sir, if 
we should now consent to take no further 
steps whatever in the matter for the pre- 
sent; if my right hon. Friend be not al- 
lowed to state, on the part of the Govern- 
ment, what are the causes which led us to 
propose this measure, and what are the 
precautions which we propose to take 
against outrage and assassination in Ire- 
land, what will be the inference drawn 
from such delay by the evil-disposed in 
that country? What will be the conse- 
quences of that departure from the course 
which has been usually pursued, after the 
House of Lords has passed the Bill, which 
Her Majesty recommended to Parliament 
in Her Speech from the Throne at the 
opening of the Session—if we consent to 
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postpone indefinitely a Bill which we haye 
declared absolutely necessary, without mak. 
ing any statement respecting its necesgj 

to the House, and in a total disregard of 
the common courtesy which has been gl. 
ways shown to a measure sent down from 
the House of Lords. Sir, it is true that 
the discussion on the first reading of this 
sill may not, as it has been suggested, 
lead to any final results; but this it ‘will 
at all events, do—and_ under any cirenm. 
stances—it will establish the important 
fact that the House of Commons is not 
indifferent to that result, or the canses 
which concurred to bring it about; and 
likewise show the country at large that 
Her Majesty’s Government is awake to 
the necessity of applying a remedy to the 
evils which exist in Ireland. With respect 
to the observations of the noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck) respecting the sup. 
port his Friends may give us, I can only 
say that the noble Lord and his Friends 
are as free to act as they choose in the 
matter. They are underno obligationto give 
me any support in this beyond that which 
honourable men, acting under a conscié- 
tious sense of public duty, are always dis 
posed to give a Government. Sir, I knor 
that a Government situated as we are with 
respect to our usual supporters, are exposed 
to extraordinary statements and imputa- 
tions upon our conduct and motives, and 
we have had our share of them. The 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn said, for 
instance, that we are answerable for 
every murder committed in Ireland; while 
on the other side of the House it has been 
stated that we are accountable for the life 
of every one who dies of starvation in that 
country. It is certainly most unfortunate 
that the present Bill interferes with the 
progress of the other measures before the 
House for securing the advantages of free 
trade to the country: but after giving all 
the consideration which we could to the 
subject ; after taking into account the it 
ferences deducible from the facts which! 
have stated, we came to the conclusion 
that we should best consult the interests 
of the country, and most effectually dis 
charge our duty, by now reading this Bill 
the first time, and then proceeding, with- 
out any further delay, with the Corn Bill. 
Sir, we are told that we shall meet with 
every kind of obstruction in our progres 
with these measures, for the purpose © 
promoting delay. Without despising the 
observations of hon. Gentlemen opposed to 
me, I do consider that it is the duty of 4 
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Government to disregard menaces of this 
kind. It is our duty to propose those 
measures Which we deem most conducive 
tothe good of the country; and having 
done that, to leave it to the deliberation of 
the House—to the Commons of England— 
to dispose of them as they consider the 
most advisable. I know the power of in- 
jividual Members to cause delay if they 
choose. 1 know the power they possess to 
postpone a debate, or to defeat a@ question, 
by moving continuous adjournments of the 
House. I cannot help it. But this I know 
also, that it does not release Ministers from 
their responsibility, or relieve them from 
the necessity of taking that course which 
in their conscience they esteem the most 
advantageous for the public interest. The 
course of the Government is prescribed by 
an imperative sense of public duty ; and it 
vould be unwise and unworthy to waver in 
it fora single moment, or permit such 
threats or such proceedings to have the 
dfect of influencing its proceedings. On 
this point, Her Majesty’s Ministers, though 
deeply regretting the delay which must 
wayoidably occur with the Corn Bill, still 
feel it to be their duty to ask the House to 
assent to the introduction of the Irish Bill. 
But we are told, if we do this we shall 
be met with all that delay which the forms 
ofthe House will permit. I deeply regret 
wch a determination ; and permit me to 
ayI think it is hardly a proper way of 
neeting the subject. Such a course is not 
the best way of upholding the authority or 
of maintaining the respect due to that 
branch of the Legislature which contains 
within itself most of the democratic or po- 
pular principle. I do hope that the incon- 
venient course I have adverted to, will not 
vepersevered in. It is not becoming or 
iting the importance of the subject to re- 
fe tohear us. After you have heard us 

jou can make what Motion you please ; 

hut surely we have a right to ask that the 

‘atement we have to make shall be first 
hid before the House. I do not say, by 

the course you say you will adopt, that 

ju entirely debar us from the opportunity 

af making our statement ; but I do say, 

iy Motions of this kind-—Motions of a 

wehnieal or frivolous character—[‘‘ No, 

w\”|—I withdraw the expression; nothing 

‘further from my wish than to use a 

wrl that will call up angry feeling. 

Ireeall—I withdraw any expression that 

ly tend to give offence; but when we 

techarged with trampling on the forms 

the House, I am bound to say we cannot 
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under present circumstances take the 
ordinary course—we must waive the less 
pressing business to have an _ opportu- 
nity of bringing this Bill before the House. 
This course has over and over again been 
practised; other Bills on other occasions 
have had precedence, and all we now ask 
the House is to postpone the other Orders 
of the Day. Believing that we are taking 
the fairest path for all parties, and that 
my hon. Friend has a right to make the 
statement he is prepared to make, I hope 
the hon. Member will allow us to proceed. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, as he felt 
that he had been misunderstood by the 
noble Lord the Member for London, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
War, and the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), he begged to be allowed to state 
distinctly what he did say to the House. 
It was, that Government would be respon- 
sible for every murder committed in Ire- 
land if any unnecessary delay was prac- 
tised on their part in passing a measure 
which Her Majesty’s Ministers had intro- 
duced, as they said, for the better protec- 
tion of life in Ireland. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS considered that the 
last sentence of the noble Lord’s (Lord J. 
Russell) speech furnished sufficient ma- 
terials for the vote he was prepared to 
give. The noble Lord said, after the de- 
clarations which had been made with re- 
spect to the outrages on life and property 
in Ireland, he was willing to proceed to the 
consideration of remedial measures ; but 
then the question arose did Her Majesty’s 
Ministers’ measure go too far, or was this 
measure brought in too soon? The noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn had said, not 
that the measure went too far, or that it 
was brought in with too much precipita- 
tion, but that Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
neglected their duty in not bringing for- 
ward the measure months ago. He would 
ask, was the evil complained of of recent 
date? Had there not been found for some 
time past in the records of crime in Ireland 
sufficient grounds for the introduction of a 
measure even of amore stringent character 
than the Bill now proposed before the 
House? The object of beginning with this 
measure was in order to give moral sup- 
port to the means for maintaining peace and 
order in Ireland; and possibly, if the 
other Orders of the Day, perhaps referring 
to matters of trifling importance, were 
to be taken before this measure, it might 
be misconstrued into an indifference to- 
wards the suppression of crime and the 
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protection of life and property in Ireland. 
He was greatly indebted to the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn for the conclusive 
grounds he had urged for the adoption of 
the proposition of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. He believed—to use words 
which had been used in another place— 
that every day lost to a measure intended 
to produce greater security to life and 
property in Ireland, involved a responsi- 
bility to which he should be sorry to see 
his friends exposed. And when hon. Mem- 
bers on the other side declared they would 
not support Her Majesty’s Ministers in a 
measure which they believed was hostile 
to the interests and alien to the feelings of 
the people of Ireland, he, for one, declared 
he was resolved to support no Government 
that would not take immediate and effectual 
measures to protect life and property in 
Ireland. His complaint against Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was, that they had 
not acted with a due degree of energy in 
bringing forward some such measure be- 
fore. 

Lord WORSLEY begged, considering 
the position in which he was placed, to be 
allowed to explain the ground on which he 


proposed to give his vote, otherwise it 
might be construed into a factious vote 
against the Government, than which no- 
thing could be farther from his views. 
He asked the House to recollect the con- 
dition in which the agriculturists had been 


placed since November. They had been 
in a state of great uncertainty. In No- 
vember last the farmers expected the ports 
would be opened, and that a great altera- 
tion in the Corn trade would oceur. Ever 
since that period there had been great dis- 
may and uncertainty in the corn trade. 
The sales that took place were only what 
might be called to provide a supply from 
hand to mouth; and as this uncertainty un- 
questionably existed, he was only taking 
that course which, conversant as he was 
with the feelings of the farmers, and act- 
ing up to the feelings of his constituents, 
he was satisfied was the most expedient. 
He was desirous of putting an end to fur- 
ther delay on the Corn Bill. He might 
say he should now be glad if no further 
opposition took place to the Bill; for after 
the decided majorities on two occasions, he 
felt he should not be justified in resisting 
the third reading of the Bill. If another 
division took place, he should record his 
vote against the Bill, as he had already 
done; but on account of the strong feeling 
which he entertained of the impolicy of de- 
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lay, as far as the interests of the agrioy). 
turists were concerned, he was desirous of 
seeing the question settled. It had beep 
said if the House did not immediately pagy 
the Irish Protection Bill, that it woul 
show indifference to the continuance of 
crime; but if the first reading was taken 
as now desired, and nothing further done, 
would it not be construed into an indies. 
tion that the question was looked on ag4 
piece of etiquette, and that the Bill was 
not viewed with that importance it me. 
rited @ On the present occasion he should 
vote differently from those with whom he 
had voted on the Corn Bill: he did so from 
a strong feeling that it was their duty to 
wards the agriculturists, as it was also ad. 
vantageous towards the trading interests 
of the country, that there should be m 
further delay in settling this much-agitated 
question. 

CoLonEL RAWDON remarked, that in 
one portion of his address the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn had somewhat de 
parted from the modesty of his propos 
tions, by making use of an expression 
which, in Parliamentary language, he 
would describe as an audacious one. He 
considered that all the Irish Members had 
a right to speak on this question; and he 
utterly disclaimed the imputation that they 
wished to speak for purposes of delay, or 
that they were not desirous of putting an 
end to those murders that occasionally 
took place in Ireland. The noble Lord 
was, however, a good tactician, for he had 
been enabled to make two speeches already 
on the question. He would not follow the 
same course, and he would advise those 
friends to Ireland who were anxious to 
speak not to expend their ammunition 
now, but to reserve it for the fitting time. 
All he wished now to state was, that he was 
there to give food to the Irish people, and 
not to inflict Coercion Bills on them. The 
Irish Members had been roused by 4 
speech in the other House of Parliament. 
The other side had been out of order. The 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn had used 
the name of a Peer, and he was entitled to 
do the same. The Duke of Wellington 
had made a speech which he—[The 
SPEAKER called the hon. and gallant Men- 
ber to order.] He had heard the noble Lord 
the Member for Lynn make use of the 
name of a noble Lord, and he conceived he 
should be in order if he also named a Peet: 
[“No!”] Why did those Members atl 
“no,” and omit to do the same when the 
noble Lord spoke ? If it was allowed ot 
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qe side it ought to be allowed on the other. 
The Duke of Wellington made a speech in 
another House. 

The SPEAKER: The hon. and gallant 
Member is out of order in alluding to any 
debate in the other House. The noble 
Lord did not allude to any debate that had 
gecurred in another place. 

CoroneEL RAWDON would not allude to 
any debate whatever. He would only say 
that the Duke of Wellington had referred 
tosome of the Articles of the Union, and 
had placed an interpretation on them which 
no Irish Member on this side of the House 
could approve of. When a Bill like the 
present measure, which so trenched on the 
liberty of the subject as this did, came be- 
fore the House, he felt it to be his duty to 
take all the steps the forms of the House 
permitted to oppose its progress. 

Mr. J. 0’ CONNELL—[who on rising 
was met by cries of ** Divide!” |—said, 
that it would be most conducive to the 
convenience of the House if they listened 
towhat he had to say, for that interrup- 
tions such as he had met with on rising 
would afford a strong reason for moving 
successive adjournments. He confessed 
that he wished to hear from the Treasury 
bench some answer to the extraordinary 
representations made on that sde of the 
House. He had seen Irish Member after 
Irish Member, having the esteem and af- 


fection of their countrymen, get up and | 


make strong representations to the Govern- 
ment on the unfairness, on the unprece- 


dented course, and even the insolence of | 
bringing forward this measure to-night. | 
No answer had been given to those state- | 
The hon. Gentlemen on the Trea- | 


ments, 
sry bench had sat still; for what reason 
hedid not know; or rather he did. 
people of Ireland knew, and had long 


known, with what feelings and sentiments | 


their Irish Representatives were regarded 


by hon. Gentlemen opposite. The right | 


hon, the Home Secretary had deprecated 
the opposition which the Irish Members 
vere prepared to give this Bill, in all its 
tages, and by every means, and by the 
use of every form, until the House chose 


0 trample on its own forms, as they would | 
trample on the liberties of Ireland, if they | 
passed this Bill; and the right hon. Secre- | 


lary proceeded to speak of their opposi- 
tion as the opposition of a small party. He 
usted that the people of Ireland would 
ear of that expression. The Irish Mem- 

in that House were a small party, no 


‘bt. The Irish people had long ‘been 
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complaining of that as one of their chief 
grievances, ever since the Union was car- 
ried against their wishes. In 1834, when 
the Irish Members, a small party then, 
came forward to state the opinions of the 
people of Ireland, and to represent that 
they wanted to have their own Parliament, 
the Commons of England met their argu- 
ments with derision, and their Motion with 
a negative; but the House of Commons 
added to that negative a solemn promise 
that, short of a Repeal of the Union, they 
would give the Irish people all consti- 
tutional rights. That promise was repeat- 
ed by the House of Lords and by the 
Throne; but it had been foully broken. 
Had that promise been kept, the Repeal 
agitation (which had now risen to such a 
height, and which, by fair means and foul, 
they had tried to put down, but which 
would still effect its glorious object) would 
have been rendered comparatively weak, 
instead of being, as it now was, strong. 
Those who turned out of office men that 
endeavoured to be friends to Ireland, de- 
feated or mutilated every beneficial mea- 
sure promised by the three branches of the 
Legislature twelve years ago, and now 
came forward to taunt the Irish Members 
with being ‘‘ a small party.”’ They were 
a small party, but they had 8,000,000 of 
Irish hearts at their back. Let these not 
be despised. There had been no answer 
given from the Treasury bench to any 
Irish Member. The hon. Member below 
him (Sir W. Somerville) had been passed 
over; and the only answer drawn from the 
Government had been to an English Mem- 
ber (Lord G. Bentinck), who was, indeed, 
a leader of a ‘ small party,’’ who almost 
| spoke as if he were Minister already, and 
misgoverning Lreland, but whose party must 
' become still less, for it was a party that 
was opposing the first and commonest dic- 
tate of humanity—to give cheap bread to 
the poor man. The right hon. Baronet, 
indeed, told hon. Members not to allow 
‘their conduct to have the appearance of 
sanctioning crime; but with the same 
‘energy with which that imputation was 
put forth, did he throw it back on the 
party of the right hon. Baronet. That 
party was sanctioning crime; that party 
was guilty of crime. The right hon. 
| Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had complained that 
/two inconsistent charges were brought 
| against him; but the charges were not 
inconsistent ; he was guilty of both. As 
to that of starving the people, was he not 
giving proof of its truth in impeding the 
M2 
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Corn Bill by forcing on this discussion, so 
useless on his part, so unavoidable on that 
of the Irish Members? And was he not 
liable to the other charge? He had to 
accuse that right hon. Gentleman and his 
party of being accessary to the crimes of 
the peasantry of Ireland. Two years ago, 
when the right hon. Baronet issued the 
Devon Commission, some of the Irish 
Members came over and said, ‘‘ For Hea- 
ven’s sake, for humanity’s sake, for Chris- 
tianity’s sake, take care what you are 
doing ; you are raising the most extrava- 
gant hopes in a people driven almost to 
madness by long suffering and misery, 
such as no other people on the face of the 
globe would have borne without having re- 
course to insane and criminal, but perhaps 
successful, measures; do not issue the 
Commission unless you are prepared to 
act instantly upon its report, for you will 
disappoint in the breasts of desperate men 
the wild hopes which their wretchedness 
causes them to conceive.”’ That Commis- 
sion made representations that ought to 
have had their effect ; but what had been 
done? Why, a Bill was produced last 
year which would have been ludicrous, if 
the subject were not too serious. If there 
was any intention to throw upon the Irish 
Members the imputation of giving the 
slightest encouragement to crime, he turned 
it upon the right hon. Baronet, and told 
him, that he and those who acted with him 
were deep dyed in guilt on that score— 
that they had had warning and neglected 
it, and they alone were to blame. The 
right hon. Baronet had used some strong 
expressions that night; as he had with- 
drawn them, his apology should be ac- 
cepted; but it was to be hoped there would 
be no recurrence of such language. He, 
however, had an objection of his own to 
take to this Bill—there was injustice in 
its title. When he put a notice of Motion 
on paper, giving what he conceived to be 
its proper designation to a deputation of 
persons, he would not call them gentle- 
men, because he thought they were not 
deserving of the name of men, who prayed 
the Lord Lieutenant to oblige them by 
shedding the blood of a man (Bryan Seery) 
whom his countrymen believed to be inno- 
cent, he being then most kindly remon- 
strated with in a quarter where he had 
always received great courtesy, consented 
to the erasure of a phrase objected to as 
pledging the House to an expression of 
opinion on a subject not as yet discussed; 


but this Bill did that very thing by its 
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false and calumnious title. It pretended 
to be a Bill ‘‘ for the better protection of 
life and property in Ireland;’’ but it was 
an invasion of property, and it would jp. 
crease crime. There was also a diregt 
case in point in the instance of the hop, 
Member for Stroud (Mr. P. Scerope), ty 
whose Motion for the better protection of 
life by giving outdoor relief, the right hon, 
the Home Secretary objected, that with 
such phraseology it ought not to be enter. 
tained. The Irish Members would offer 
to the present most inefficient Bill every 
opposition to the very last moment; if it 
were ‘‘factious’’ to defend a portion of 









































the few remaining rights enjoyed by the 
people of Ireland, he (Mr. John 0’Co. t 
nell) should be proud to have the epithet ‘ 
applied to him, in resisting this most wan. q 
ton, useless, and tyrannous oppression, ‘ 
They were not seeking to defeat the Com 8 
Bill; they were as anxious as any hon, h 
Gentlemen for the success of that Bill \, 
though the charge had been trumped » a 
against them in some protection quarters, t 
that the Repealers considered the Corn Lay b 
an advantage given by the Union to Ire. . 
land. If it were, they would not support a V 
advantage purchased at the price of the th 
misery and privations of another people; 

but there was no advantage in what was wu 
strangely called the Irish monopoly of the ng 
English market. One reason why he wished er 
for the repeal of the Corn Law was, that pu 
it would remove the difficulty of commer. the 
cial arrangement between the two cou- m 
tries when the Union came to be repealed. = 
[A laugh.] The noble Lord (Lord 6. net 
Bentinck) laughed; he would have laughed ne 
as much three years ago at the prophecy his 
of what was happening now. A few words the 
to that future Minister. He had spoken ‘ 
of a murder of which the Irish Membes whi 
had not heard before ; and the right hon. ” 
the Home Secretary had not produced the ” 
returns ordered, though he promised them eas 
before this Bill was moved; and there woul for | 
be so much the less means of answerilg e: 
the made up and garbled statement from hs 
the officials in Ireland, which would pr then 
sently be made by the Government. But = 
did that noble Lord say a word abouts taker 
Coercion ‘Bill for South Wales, when a 
unfortunate woman was murdered in the and. 
Rebecea riots, and the country was in the pi, 
possession of a lawless and violent mob! pa 
Why did he seek to inflame the minds af tal : 
hon. Members by bringing forward this mn 
isolated case, when there were no meals ae 





of meeting it on the instant? Were tl 
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noble Lord and his fellows to talk of high 
honour and chivalry, while they were keep- 
ing up an odious tax on the poor man’s 
bread, enabling the landed aristocracy to 
remain the grudging shopkeepers of corn; 
and while they stood forward ready to 
ledge themselves, without even hearing 
the case, to cleave down the last remain- 
ing portion of a people’s liberties? The 
chivalry that would take two such opposite 
lines of conduct, was not a chivalry that 
yould reflect honour on any country. The 
proposed measure was insulting to Ireland, 
and as unconstitutional as it was unneces- 
sarily exasperating in its character. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite ought to take 
the good advice which had been given him, 
and avail himself of the present opportu- 
nity of bringing in his remedial measures, 
to show that he was in earnest in his de- 
sire to benefit Ireland. But if the right 
hon. Baronet would not do that—if he 
would have coercion—if he would proceed 
against the wishes and remonstrances of 
the Irish people, then let the consequences 
be as they might, and must be, upon him 
and him alone, not only as regarded his 
Corn Bill, but as to the connexion between 
the two countries. 

Mr. COBDEN had not exactly under- 
stood a remark which had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet at an early part of the 
evening, as to the course which was to be 
pursued with regard to the Irish Bill. Did 
the right hon. Baronet mean that the state- 
ment, and only the statement, was to be 
made that evening by the right hon. Baro- 
net the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment; or did he intend to state that it was 
his intention to press for a division upon 
the Motion 2 

Sm R. PEEL said, that in the remark 
which he had made, he had by no means 
intended to imply that he wished only that 
his right hon. Friend should make the 
statement ; but having done that, it was 
for the House to determine in what man- 
ter to deal with the Bill. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he could not help 
then expressing his sincere regret at the 
course which Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
taken, for he regarded it as likely to inflict 
4 great calamity both on England and Ire- 
land. Though that coercion measure was 
introduced as one which would be likely to 
Contribute to the peace of Ireland, they must 
recollect that those who represented the 
feelings of the people of Ireland in that 

suse, and who led public opinion in that 
‘aunty, were decidedly opposed to it. But 
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whilst that was the case with regard to 
that Bill, on the subject of corn, which 
was to give food to the people, there was 
no difference of opinion ; for his hon. and 
learned Friend, who might be said to re- 
present Ireland, had come over to London 
on purpose, if he (Mr. Cobden) had under- 
stood him rightly, to aid Ministers in car- 
rying a measure which was to give food to 
the people. The Corn Bill, therefore, 
should take precedence of the Coercion 
Bill, inasmuch as it would tend to pacify 
the people of Ireland, by supplying them 
with food. What, however, would be the 
delay to the Corn Bill which would be in- 
curred by proceeding with the Coercion 
Bill? They would go into that discussion 
that night. The hon. Member for Lime- 
rick had told them that the Irish Members 
were prepared to oppose it for three nights. 
That was a Government night, Friday 
would be another Government night, and 
Monday another. Those three nights 
would be absorbed in diseussing that mea- 
sure, and they could not depend on private 
Members withdrawing their Motions on pri- 
vate nights to make way for the Coercion 
Bill. They might have to-morrow and the 
following Tuesday and Thursday, if they 
liked, upon the Corn Bill, because private 
Members would give up their private No- 
tices to accommodate the Government on a 
subject on which they were so generally 
agreed. But by proceeding with the Co- 
ercion Bill at that time, they prevented the 
possibility of taking another step in the 
Corn Bill before Easter; and the conse- 
quence would be, as had already been ob- 
served, that those hon. Gentlemen on the 
protectionist benches would return to that 
House, trusting that hon. Members had 
forgotten all their bad arguments, and 
would repeat the same things over again. 
In all human probability, then, the Corn 
Bill would not enter the House of Lords 
before the beginning or middle of May ; 
and when it would come out again, Heaven 
only knew! He certainly regarded it as 
a great calamity. He was not going to 
impute motives to the Government ; but 
something had actuated them which he 
could not understand. There were reasons, 
he was sure, which they had not had ex- 
plained in that House, because in his opin- 
ion no sufficient reasons had been stated in 
that House to warrant the Government in 
the course which they had pursued. At 
the same time he altogether repudiated the 
idea that there had been a base compact 
between the Government and the hon. 


the Day. 
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Gentlemen opposite. The conversation 
which had been retailed and published in 
that day’s paper, ought not to have been 
published, had it even occurred ; but he 
did not believe that any such compact as 
was referred to had been entered into. The 
right hon. Baronet, however, had been ac- 
tuated by decisions which took place in the 
Cabinet four or five days ago, before he 
knew what course the Irish Members pro- 
posed to take ; but even if the right hon. 
Baronet persisted in pressing the Coercion 
Bill, when he knew the course which the 
Irish Members intended to adopt, he (Mr. 
Cobden) should certainly blame him for 
the consequences. But when he said that, 
he would repeat his belief in the right 
hon. Baronet’s sincere desire to pass the 
Corn Bill; and he rejoiced, and the 
country would rejoice, that the right 
hon. Baronet had declared that nothing 
should prevent him proving his sincerity of 
resisting any curtailment or mutilation of 
that measure. He had a perfect belief in 
the sincerity of the right hon. Baronet ; but 
he regretted the course which he had de- 
termined to pursue. There were petitions 


from the manufacturing districts every day 
praying that there might be no further de- 


lay in passing the Corn Bill. The agricul- 
tural classes were almost equally anxious 
for a settlement: though they might not 
wish it exactly in his way, yet all concurred 
in deprecating uncertainty and delay; and 
under those circumstances he should regret 
having to vote against the Government 
upon the Motion before the House. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the Question :—Ayes, 147 ; Noes, 
108 : Majority, 39. 
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PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL. 

Sr J. GRAHAM: Sir, in the absence 
of any Member of the Government more 
immediately connected with Ireland, it is 
my duty to propose to the House the first 
reading of a Bill which has come down 
from the other House of Parliament. The 
hon. Member for Stockport, just before the 
division, stated that some mysterious mo- 
tive had swayed the conduct of Govern- 
ment in pressing this Motion upon the 
House. Now, Sir, I hope the House will 
indulge me with a patient hearing on the 
present occasion, while I endeavour to state 
the urgent reasons which in my judgment 
operate conclusively in demonstrating that 
no time ought to be lost in the unhappy 
condition of affairs which it will be my 
duty to lay before the House. The task 
8a painful one; but at the same time there 
are some consolatory reflections connected 
with it. I do not present myself on the 
Present occasion to bring any sweeping or 
general accusation against the Irish people. 
The case which I am about to bring before 

e House is not one which affects Ireland 
collectively; it is a case of a local and 
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topical nature, but affecting particular lo- 
ealities to an alarming extent. Sir, there 
are other reflections connected with this 
matter which are equally consolatory. An 
accusation has come from one quarter of 
the House to-night, that we have delayed 
this measure too long. I confess it is more 
gratifying to my feelings that the accusa- 
tion should be, that we postponed it too 
long, than that we brought it forward ab- 
ruptly, prematurely, or unnecessarily. I 
also must be permitted to state in justice to 
the Government that we have now for nearly 
five years conducted the affairs of this 
country in very difficult times, and under 
adverse circumstances; that during that 
time we have been charged with the re- 
sponsibility of governing Ireland, and pre- 
serving peace, law, and order; and that, 
up to the present moment, we have dis- 
charged that arduous duty, relying on the 
existing law, and without applying to Par- 
liament for any extraordinary or uncon- 
stitutional powers. Nay, Sir—although I 
do not dwell with unnecessary stress on the 
fact—there has been more than one instance 
in which we have relaxed existing laws, in 
which we have not deemed it our duty to 
apply to Parliament for the renewal of Acts 
of a coercive character for Ireland. When 
we have called for re-enactment, we have, 
in more than one instance, remitted the 
more obnoxious portions of the law. I will 
refer, as an illustration, to the renewal of 
the Unlawful Oaths Act. That was an 
Act containing, as it appeared to us, pro- 
visions of an objectionable character. Under 
the original Bill the onus lay on the inno- 
cent person to prove his innocence; we 
threw the onus on the accuser, thus re- 
lieving the accused of the difficult task 
of proving a negative. Then in the 
Arms Act, although in some points we 
increased its stringency, yet there were 
many obnoxious penalties which we re- 
moved, for instance the prohibition against 
aman carrying on the trade of a black- 
smith without a license. In this and similar 
cases we repealed the enactments and re- 
mitted the penalty. I must also be per- 
duced to remind the House that the various 
measures brought forward by Government 
in the course of the last two years have 
been conceived in a spirit not unfriendly to 
the feelings, more especially the religious 
feelings, of the Irish people. Our measures 
have not been conceived in a sectarian spirit, 
though there may be difference of opinion 
as to their practical effect. Those measures 
were intended as peace-offerings, if they 
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have not been universally so received. I 
would more particularly refer to the Cha- 
ritable Bequests’ Act, by which great faci- 
lities were afforded for the endowment of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, and for pro- 
viding glebe houses and chapels for the 
ministers of that persuasion. I would also 
refer to the Bill, which I myself had the 
honour or proposing, with reference to the 
education of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood at Maynooth—a measure which, I am 
sorry to say, gave great offence to many 
of those of my hon. Friends on this side, 
who were generally the supporters of the 
Government, but which, nevertheless, we felt 
it our duty to the Irish people earnestly to 
press. Then, with regard to the question of 
education generally (and I only glance at 
the matter as affording another conclusive 
proof that, in our legislation for Ireland 
we are actuated by no hostile spirit or 
feeling against the people of that country), 
the Irish Colleges’ Bill, which it will be 
remembered I brought under the special 
notice of Parliament, in the course of the 
last Session, is, I think, a measure which, 
if carried into execution in the manner I 
anticipated, will diffuse amongst the middle 
classes of Ireland all the benefits of an im- 


proved, an extensive, and a liberal sys- 


tem of education. So also with respect to 
the National Board—we have adopted 
measures for giving increased facilities for 
extending the benefits of that institution, 
large as those benefits are already—inas- 
much as between 400,000 and 500,000 
children are educated in Ireland at this 
time under the national system, and that 
too in a manner which would do credit to 
any part of the United Kingdom —we 
have also taken measures for providing 
district schools in various localities in Ire- 
land for carrying out the system still fur- 
ther, and affording its benefit to the chil- 
dren of a somewhat higher class. I must 
also refer to another matter which is, in 
my opinion, one of primary importance. It 
will be remembered that Her Majesty’s 
Government, acting on the advice of the 
Landlordand Tenants’ Commission, brought 
forward in the other House a Bill for the 
improvement of the law and the better re- 
gulation of the relations of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland. The subject being one 
of great difficulty, the Bill was not con- 
sidered by the other House as then pro- 
posed, sufficiently matured to receive their 
sanction. During the recess, we have 
given the subject increased attention, and 
in concert and co-operation with the Com- 
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mission over which the Earl of Devon 

sided, and of which four Members of th 
House formed a constituent part, in ep. 
cert and co-operation with those hon, Gen. 
tlemen and the other Members of thy 
Commission, we have endeavoured to im. 
prove and mature that measure. It jg y 
this moment in an advanced stage of 

paration; and sanctioned, I believe unagj. 
mously, by that Commission, it is nowr. 
ceiving the final consideration of the Gp. 
vernment, and I trust shortly to be able tp 
present it to the House. Then, Gir, | 
must observe with reference to this me. 
sure, painful as it is to me to propose it, 
unconstitutional as I admit it to be, I, 
for one, was convinced of the necessity of 
some such law in the early part of the 
Session; but though I foresaw the neges. 
sity, I could not reconcile it either to my 
judgment or to my conscience to be a party 
to its introduction while I saw the extreme 
physical want and distress of the Irish 
people, arising from the failure of the 
staple article of their food, the accounts of 
which have been in various ways brought 
before this House. I say though I saw 
that necessity, I felt that it was a matter 
of primary importance that provision should 
first be made, by an effort of the Govem- 
ment to relieve those physical wants, 9 
far as legislation could effect that object; 
and I, for one, could not consent to bes 
party to the introduction of such a measure 
as the present, unless I had previously ob- 
tained the sanction of the House of Com- 
mons to the introduction of the measure 
which has been brought under your notice, 
and the principle of which has been affirmed 
by the House—the Bill to open the Com 
Trade, and to place articles which are of the 
first necessity, as forming the food of the 
people, on the cheapest possible footing. 
I must be allowed to remark, that the 
good effect of what has been done in this 
direction is already perceptible. The at 
mission of maize free of duty is already 
operating most beneficially in Ireland. The 
demand for that article, I am informed, 
has already become great. It is foundt 
be much cheaper than oats, and is super 
seding the demand for that deseriptiond 
grain in Waterford and the other ports™ 
which it has been admitted. And I have 
reason to believe that the consequence ¢ 
introducing maize into Ireland will be, 
some degree, to supersede the use of pe 
tatoes among the people of that country # 
the chief article of food, and gradually, # 
I hope, to elevate the scale of their living: 
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Theprejudice against maize, as an article of 
food, is gradually subsiding in Ireland; 
and I am confident that the measures I 
have referred to, together with the ad- 
vances and loans of public money, for the 
promotion of public works in Ireland, 
which Parliament has authorized to be 
made, will have a most beneficial effect 
o the physical, as well as upon the 
moral and social, condition of the Irish. 
I believe that, by a judicious expenditure 
of those funds, the productive powers of 
the country will be increased; the phy- 
sical energies of the people will be 
brought into action; their moral quali- 
ties and social habits will be improved ; 
and when they find themselves employed, 
as they will be, for wages, and sup- 
porting themselves and their families by 
their industry, they will be enabled to 
subsist without being, as they are now, 
entirely dependent on the produce of their 
holdings ; and the tendency will be to raise 
the seale of their living, to increase their 
physical comforts, and improve their habits 
of life. And by these means, with the 
extension of the blessings of education 
amongst the great body of the people, 
we expect that the social and moral con- 
dition of the people will gradually improve, 
and the effect will be most satisfactory ; 
and not only will these measures, I trust 
be satisfactory, in regard to the increased 
benefits they will confer upon, and the 
improvement they will gradually effect 
in the condition of, the Irish people, but 
also the effect of this improvement will 
be reflected in our legislation: because 
the Legislature will naturally have greater 
confidence and trust in a people so elevated 
and so improved, than in a people debased 
byerime; and thus our legislation, in regard 
to Ireland, will be guided by a more con- 
fiding and a more conciliatory spirit. But, 
Sir, time is required to accomplish these 
great and necessarily progressive improve- 
ments; and in the meanwhile we have to 
deal with a case of urgent and pressing 
importance, in regard to which no time can, 
iMmy opinion, safely be lost ; but we must 
‘ply such a remedy as is within the imme- 
diate power of the Legislature. I do not 
stand here to prefer an indictment against 
the people of Ireland: quite the contrary ; 
ft | have the pleasure of stating to the 
ouse, that of the thirty-two counties of 
"nich Ireland is composed, in the majority 
of them it will be found, by a reference to 
¢ statistical returns, that life and property 
we a8 secure as in most, if not in every 
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county in England. I repeat, that this is 
not a case affecting the whole thirty-two 
counties of Ireland; so far from it, I am 
in a condition to show, that in eighteen of 
them crime, far from increasing, has ac- 
tually diminished within the last year. It 
is unnecessary for me to detain the House 
by specifying the counties in which this 
diminution of crime has taken place. Suf- 
fice it to say, that there are eighteen 
counties in Ireland out of the thirty-two in 
which there has been no increase; and 
that there are many in which the returns 
show that in the year 1845 crime has 
actually decreased. [Mr. O’ConNELL: 
Tyrone!] Yes, in Tyrone there has been 
a large decrease. I find by the Constabu- 
lary Returns for the county of Tyrone, 
that the number of crimes in 1845 was 
180, as against 220 in the preceding year, 
showing a decrease of forty in the course 
of one year. But I will go further, and 
state, that I do not think this Bill could be 
maintained by a reference to more than ten 
out of the whole thirty-two counties ; and 
still further I will say, that if it-were not 
for the condition of five of those counties, 
I, as a Member of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, could not conscientiously propose, and 
Parliament would not be justified in pass- 
ing, such a measure. I will state which 
those five counties are. I am sorry that I 
shall have occasion to trespass upon the 
attention of the House at some length; but 
in proposing a measure like the present— 
a measure which I am bound to admit is 
of an unconstitutional character, and which 
extraordinary circumstances alone can jus- 
tify—I feel it incumbent upon me to ex- 
plain to the House what those circumstances 
are, and lay before them the grounds upon 
which it has been brought forward. Those 
five counties to which I have referred, 
the present condition of which not only 
justifies, but calls for this measure, are 
Tipperary, Clare, Roscommon, Limerick, 
and Leitrim. I have said there are five 
other counties in which crime has also in- 
creased, but not to so great an extent as in 
these. Those counties are Cavan, Fer- 
managh, King’s County, Longford, and 
Westmeath. Then, in the ten counties in 
Ireland in which crime has increased, and 
erime of that peculiar character which I 
am disposed to term insurrectionary, I will 
state the extent of that increase by a re- 
ference to the returns of the actual num- 
ber of crimes committed in each of those 
counties, in the two years 1844 and 


1845:— 
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In 1844, In 1845. 


Fermanagh ..........+. +0 

King’s County 

Longford 
In Westmeath there has been an increase 
of 120. In the other counties the Returns 
show :— 

In 1844. In 1845. Increase. 

Leitrim BOB s.cuce 
Roscommon .... 
Limerick 


Tipperary ....... 908 ...... 992 ...... 84 


Now, Sir, I think I can present this matter 
to the House in a light, which, while it 
appears to me to be most conclusive, is at 
the same time most alarming. By the 
last returns, | find that the whole popula- 
tion of Ireland is 8,175,000. The popu- 
lation of the five counties to which I have 
alluded, and I would fix the attention of 
the House on this, the whole population of 
these five counties of Tipperary, Clare, 
Roscommon, Limerick, and Leitrim, is 
1,412,000, or little more than one-sixth of 
the whole population of Ireland. Now, 
the crimes to which I more particularly 
refer are of an insurrectionary character, 
affecting and endangering life, and attack- 
ing and destroying property. The offenders 


are generally actuated by motives of re- 
venge, arising from individual wrong; and, 
considering themselves injured, instead of 
resorting to the law for redress, they seek 


to obtain it by their own hands. The 
crimes thus committed are homicides, 
firing at the person, aggravated assaults, 
assaults endangering life, incendiarism, 
killing or maiming cattle, demanding and 
robbery of arms, bearing or appearing 
in arms, administering unlawful oaths, 
threatening notices, levelling or destroy- 
ing fences, malicious injury to property, 
firing at dwelling-houses. Now 1 will 
compare the number of these several 
crimes, committed in these five counties, 
with the number committed in all the 
other counties of Ireland; and I have 
to state that the homicides, in 1845, 
in the five counties, were 47; while, in 
the whole of the rest of Ireland, the 
number returned was only 92. There- 
fore, in five counties, with a population of 
only one-sixth of the whole population of 
Ireland, the number of homicides com- 
mitted in the year amounts to one-third of 
the whole number committed in the whole 
of Ireland. In those five counties, in 1845, 
there were 85 offences of firing at the 
person. There were only 53 such offences 
in the rest of Ireland. Therefore there 
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were two-thirds of the whole number egy. 
mitted in those counties. Of aggravate 
assaults in those counties in 184), the» 
were 190, and 350 in the whole of the reg 
of Ireland; that is, there were two-fifths of 
the whole number in the five counties, 
There were in those counties 110 assaults 
endangering life; 127 in the rest of Treland, 
or one-half of the whole arose in those fiye 
counties. There were 139 offences of ip. 
cendiarism in the five counties, 339 in the 
rest of Ireland, giving two-sevenths of the 
whole for the tive counties. Killing or 
maiming cattle, 108 in the five counties, 
164 in the rest of Ireland, or two-fifths of 
the whole arose in the five counties, De 
manding and robbery of arms—a crime of 
the most suspicious and fearful character 
—in 1845, in the five counties, there were 
420 offences ; in the rest of Ireland 13}, 
or four-fifths of the whole arose in the fire 
counties. Appearing armed ; of these of. 
fences 64 were produced in the five com. 
ties in 1845; in the rest of Ireland only 
25 or two-thirds of the whole arose in the 
five counties. There were 190 offences of 
administering unlawful oaths ; there wer 
only, of offences of a similar description, 
in the rest of Ireland, 33, or six-seventh 
of the whole amount arose in the five com 
ties. In the year 1845 there were w 
ported 1,043 offences of sending threaten 
ing notices, in the five counties ; only %l 
such offences in the rest of Ireland, thatis 
to say, eleven-twentieths, or more than one 
half of the whole, were committed in thes 
five counties. Attacking houses, 309i 
the five counties, 174 in the rest of lr. 
land, or three-fifths of the whole amout 
arose in the five counties. Of the offence 
of levelling and destroying fences, ther 
were 22 instances ; in the rest of Ireland, 
34, or three-eighths of the whole have bee 
committed in the five counties. Of maliciow 
injuries to property, 104 in the five cow 
ties, 306 in the rest of Ireland; being ont 
fourth of the whole in the counties. Now, 
Sir, I would beg to observe, that the last 
crime is the most important and most de 
serving of the careful attention of the 
House ; for the worst symptom, I don 
fear to say, of the last few months, bis 
been the increase of the erime of firing itd 
dwelling-houses after dark, with the ml: 
cious purpose of wounding promiscuols 
the inmates, whoever they may be. Nor, 
the number of these offences of firing m¥ 
dwelling-houses was, in 1845, 93 i the 
five counties ; 41 in the rest of Ir 

being seven-tenths of the whole in the fr 
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counties. Then, Sir, let us ask what, up| pily the evil appears to be rooted. The 


to the last moment is the condition of 
those five counties? I have here a re- 
turn made up to the end of February, re- 
ting four out of the five counties, in 
the two months of the present year, Ja- 
nuary and February; and in those months 
there were in Tipperary, 8 homicides; 6 
offences of firing at the person; 13 robber- 
ies of arms; 18 firings into houses; 69 
offences of sending threatening notices ; 
l4 attacks on houses. In Limerick (ex- 
cusive of the city of Limerick), there were, 
within two months, 3 murders; 5 firings 
at the person ; 12 firings into houses ; 26 
robberies of arms ; 50 threatening notices 
sent; 18 attacks on houses. In Clare 
there were in those two months, 1 murder, 
| fring at the person, 7 firings into houses, 
robberies of arms, 17 threatening no- 
tices sent. In Roscommon there were 1 
murder, 5 firings at the person, 3 firings 
into houses, 31 robberies of arms, 61 
threatening notices sent, 42 offences of 
administering unlawful oaths. Now I must 
be permitted to say, that if in the discharge 
of my painful duty it were necessary to 
bring under the immediate notice of the 
House the details of the crimes to which 
these returns refer, it would revolt the 
feeling of the House, and moreover it 
would be impossible to go through the detail 
satisfactorily. I shall not therefore make 
& particular statement of these crimes ; 
but it will be my duty to classify them, in 
order to endeavour to put the House in 
possession of the general character of them. 
Observe, I shall confine myself (except in 
those cases in which I shall explain that I 
am deviating from this rule), to the five 
counties I have named; and allow me also 
to say, that I shall read to you nothing 
which has not been laid before the Govern- 
ment by responsible officers—either by 
resident stipendiary magistrates, or officers 
connected with and acting under the con- 
stabulary foree—their reports being for- 
warded to me from the Government in Ire- 
land; and let me further observe, that the 
tnmes 1 am about to detail to the House 
ae neither of a sectarian nor political cha- 
meter. This is a remarkable feature in 
theease. Protestants and Roman Catholics 
—Orangemen and Repealers, all are equally 
thevictims of these crimes. There is nothing 
elusive in their character ; and they ap- 
pear to find their victims in each sect almost 
™ proportion to their respective numbers. 
gain, this state of crime is by no means 
MWin these particular districts: unhap- 





efforts of former Governments as well as 
our own have been put forth for the purpose 
of eradicating this species of crime; but all 
have signally failed. Since my attention 
has been directed to this subject, I have 
found, too, that this description of crime, 
if allowed to continue unchecked, has a 
tendency to spread; and other counties in 
the immediate neighbourhood become in- 
fected. This is shown by what I stated at 
the commencement, that in some other 
counties within the last 18 months, crime 
has increased, and requires the strong hand 
of the law to check it. Before, however, I 
specify the particulars of many of these 
crimes, I will ask you to consider for a 
moment what a serious disgrace their ex- 
istence is to the age, to the Government, 
and to the country in which we live. They 
are in fact a blot on Christianity, a dis- 
grace to our civil policy: they appear to 
me to be inconsistent with the boasted 
liberty of this country—with the freedom 
of our institutions—the beneficence of our 
laws—the refinement of our manners— 
the wisdom of our age—and the purity 
of our religion, the precepts of which 
are common to us all; which we believe 
to be derived from Divine origin; which 
we inculcate as the doctrines of truth; 
but which are so violated by these crimes 
that we are disgraced and lowered to 
the level of a savage or a heathen coun- 
try. Iam unwilling to detain the House 
longer than is absolutely necessary; but 
on a subject of this importance I con- 
sider it my duty to illustrate what I have 
stated by specimens of the crimes. They 
are only examples of those crimes, the 
general numerical result of which in these 
five counties I have already stated to the 
House. The first class of crimes to which 
I will call your attention is that of ‘ per- 
sons murdered or injured in consequence 
of their relations having taken or re- 
fusing to give up land;’’ or murders in con- 
nexion with the occupation of, or eject- 
ment from land. The first case which 
I speak of occurred in Tipperary in May, 
1845. A certain man had received a por- 
tion of land with his wife as her fortune, on 
condition of his paying a specified sum of 
money to her relatives. The wife died; 
the man married again; the friends of the 
deceased wife wanted to recover possession 
of the land, which was refused; the man 
was several times assaulted, and was ulti- 
mately compelled—the Report states— 

‘* to quit the land and the neighbourhood. A 
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feud was thus created between the friends of the 
first and second wives. As a party of the former 
were returning from the market of Roscrea to 
Moneygall, they were waylaid and assaulted with 
stones by some of the latter, and several serious 
injuries were inflicted. John Kennelly (belonging 
to neither party), who happened also to be re- 
turning from the market, endeavoured to inter- 
se as a peacemaker, when he was knocked 
down, and the back of his skull fractured by a 
blow of a stone. While down he received a se- 
cond blow of a stone on the side of the head. 
Kennelly died in about a week.” 
There was another case in Tipperary :— 

“The brother of the deceased had taken a few 

acres of land some few years ago, from which the 
former tenant had been ejected. He had been 
(previously to this murder) served with a threat- 
ening notice to quit. As deceased sat with his 
brother in the evening, four men entered the 
house, two of them presenting a pistol at each of 
the brothers, and demanded why they did not 
obey the notice. One of them struck the de- 
ceased on the head, breaking his skull, which he 
did not long survive.” 
I should now wish to produce some proofs 
of the interference with the relation of 
landlord and tenant, and the murderous 
consequences of such interference One in- 
stance occurred in the case of a Mr. Sa- 
muel Smith, on the 18th of January, 
1845, in Tipperary :— 

“The attention of a resident of Borrisofarney 
having been attracted by a horse passing his door 
without a rider, he discovered, at about eighty 
yards distanee on the road, the body of Mr. Smith ; 
the skull broken in two places, and the brain pro- 
truding. At the inquest held the medical ex- 
aminers were of opinion that the injuries could 
not have been received by falling from the horse, 
nor did the dress of the deceased exhibit any ap- 
pearance of his having been dragged along the 
road. The deceased, who was a resident of Dub- 
lin, had been visiting some of his tenants, and was 
returning to Busherstown, whence he had com@ 
that morning. It is understood that he was about 
dispossessing two persons of a farm, which was to 
be given to another.” 

There was another case of the same na- 
ture in the county of Clare :— 

“The deceased man’s father had taken land at 
Dogneire, from which James Sexton had been pre- 
viously ejected. Deceased was returning home 
from that place, when he was shot in the face 
from behind a hedge, his assailant following up 
the attack by inflicting severe wounds on the back 
of the head with some sharp instrument.” 


Then there is a most frightful case of a 
gentleman, Mr. Patrick Clarke, being shot 
on his own premises, at noonday, on the 
31st of October last :— 


“This gentleman was shot dead by two men 
while riding round his own demesne, superintend- 
ing his workmen. It appears that Mr. Clarke, 
several years ago, had purchased the estate in 
question, but had never, until recently, resided 
there. Having been induced to visit the place, 
and to prolong his stay, he had discovered that, in 
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his absence, he had been subject to a system of 
fraud on the part of his tenantry, which he had 
determined to check and put down. No sooner 
was this intention discovered, than attempts wer, 
made, by threatening letters (the receipt of which 
he kept a profound secret), to get him to remove 
from the place, to which intimidation he did pot 
not yield, persevering in his system of enforcing 
the payment of old arrears by his tenantry, Jy 
connexion with the cause of the murder, ends. 
vours are made, in some quarters, to represent 
the deceased as a rigorous landlord, of hasty and 
tyrannical disposition ; but these statements are 
not borne out.” 


This brings me to make some remarks upon 
absenteeism. I agree with those who hold 
that absenteeism is a great evil; but ty 
discourage absenteeism we must render 
the counties of which I have spoken habit 
able. Are they habitable under cireup. 
stances such as these I describe? Hereis 
a gentleman who had not been resident 
since the purchase of his estate several 
years ago; he comes down to settle upon 
it; he commences improving his estate; 
he expends money, and calls forth h. 
bour; he rides out from his house to su 
perintend his men; and, as has been 
seen, is shot at in noon-day and killed 
It appeared that he had been subjected 
to some fraud on the part of his te 
ants; he was determined to punish it; 
his intention was no sooner known, than 
attempts were made by means of threater- 
ing letters, the receipt of which he kepts 
profound secret, to induce him to leave 
the place; he resisted, and it is therefore 
shown that the system of enforcing the 
payment of arrears from tenants is mé 
with the crime of murder. Another case 
was that in the county of Limerick, i 
January, 1846, of James Lynch :— 

“He had served ejectments on a number of 
small tenants on his farm. He was fired at,a 
about noon, within fifty yards of his resident, 
had survived the shot but a few minutes. Itap 
pears that no person can be found who witnessed 
the attack; but there is circumstantial evidence 
against a man named Coshean, who has absconded. 
Lynch was a middleman, and his own was the lit 
in the lease under which he held.” 


Then there is this ease :— 


“T have to report that on last night, the 6th 
instant, about the hour of half-past seven o'clock, 
a party of seven men, disguised, with their faces 
blackened, and handkerchiefs tied round them, 
and three of them armed with guns, and others 
with bludgeons, entered the houses of Owen 
Meany, Bridget Meany, and James Moloway, 
of Cragboy, in the district of Tulla, and beat 
the following persons very severely : — Owen 
Meany, James Molowny, Michael Meany, 
Thomas Meany; the latter had his skull fae 
tured, and died in two or three hours afterwar: 
the others received cuts and bruises on thelr 
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snd bodies; two female inmates of the houses were 
sso struck, but not seriously hurt. On going 
away they fired two shots, and then proceeded 
ythe house of Michael Hogan, of Shanakill, in 
this district, and beat him and his two sons, but 
not seriously. The deceased is son of Bridget 
Meany, and bore an excellent character. An in- 

+was this day held, at which I attended with 
Captain Leyne, and it has been adjourned to Mon- 
day next, the 9th instant. The reason assigned 
for these outrages is, that in the year 1843 the 
lands of Cragboy and Shanakill were divided by 
the agent under the Court of Chancery, on which 
oeeasion there were three under-tenants on the 
division which fell to the lot of Bridget Meany 
(mother of the deceased), James Molowny, and 
Michael Hogan ; one of these under-tenants was 

rived of the land he then held, and the other 
two, it is alleged, are now about to be dispos- 
sel; there is no doubt, therefore, but that 
they caused the outrages to be committed.” 


Thisis another case :-— 

“Thave to report that, on the night of the 20th 

instant, about half-past 6 p.st., at Cally, in the pa- 
rish of Killmarathy, as Mr. Alfred Waller was re- 
tuning to his:residence, and alone, he was way- 
hid in a field by four men, who severely as- 
saulted him on the head and arms with blud- 
gens and stones, inflicting two severe cuts on 
his head, and dreadful contusions on the left 
am, which fractured one of the bones below 
the elbow. A few (34) acres of land Mr. Waller 
had at his disposal were the cause, inasmuch as 
hisassailants, while beating him, desired him to 
‘give up Coona, give up Coona’ (the name of the 
litle townland which persons of the name of 
Keefle pretended to have a claim to). Mr. Wal- 
les life is not considered in any imminent 
danger.” 
From this it is seen that neither religion 
wrrelationship none of the ordinary feelings 
of social life, appear to have had the slight- 
esteffect in these cases; it is seen that these 
trimes are committed promiscuously, both 
by day and by night. I have gone through 
thiselass of cases, illustrative of the inter- 
ferenee between landlord and tenant with 
respect to the occupation of land. A no- 
tie of ejectment is followed by the sum- 
mary infliction of death; the execution of a 
deeree of the Court of Chancery in refer- 
tuee to a similar Act has the same consc- 
quence. I must now call attention to an- 
ither class of cases, those of magistrates 
then executing their magisterial duty. I 
villfirst direct notice to the case of Mr. 
KLeod, a magistrate in the county of Lei- 
ttm, in November, 1844 :— 


“Towards the close of November, 1844, the 
pace ofthe northern part of the county of Cavan, 
itd the adjoining parts of Leitrim, had become 
"ty seriously disturbed by numerous armed and 
Mganized bodies of Whiteboys. ‘To meet these 
Meumstances, the magistracy applied for an in- 
eased police force, and an additional stipendiary 

trate. The required police were immediately 
‘plied; and Mr. M‘Leod, the resident magis- 
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trate stationed at Enniskillen, was selected by the 
Government, and temporarily placed at Ballina- 
more, in aid of the local authorities in the sup- 
pression of the illegal organization referred to. 
On the day above stated, Mr. M‘Leod had been 
dining with Mr. W. Perey, justice of the peace, of 
Garadice, and had set out in the evening on his 
return to his own quarters. Finding Mr. Percy’s 
lodge gate shut (contrary to practice when com- 
pany is entertained), Mr. M‘Leod was in the act 
of desiring the driver of his car to get it opened, 
when he was fired at from behind an opening in 
the evergreen at the lodge gate, where the assas- 
sin, aided by the light of a candle left (as if de- 
signedly) in the lodge, is believed to have delibe- 
rately taken his aim. The gunshot penetrated the 
heart and lungs, and caused instantaneous death. 
There is no doubt that a conspiracy had been 
formed ; and it is an ascertained fact that a no- 
tice of the murder was posted at Enniskillen two 
days before its perpetration. That this outrage is 
referable to feelings of revenge prompted by Mr. 
M‘Leod’s discharge of his magisterial duty, but one 
opinion has been expressed ; two circumstances, 
have, however, been mentioned as its immediate 
exciting cause; by some it is attributed to his 
having refused to bail certain individuals in cus. 
tody on serious offences ; by others, to a decision 
made by Mr. M‘Leod some days previously at 
Bawnboy Petty Sessions.” 

Another part of this case presents a 
circumstance most remarkable, and of 
fearful import. There is no doubt that 
a conspiracy had been formed, and it was 
ascertained that notice of the intended 
murder had been posted up in the town of 
Enniskillen. The preparations were as 
notorious in the neighbourhood as they 
were a secret to the victim; and there is no 
doubt that the whole neighbourhood were 
participators in this crime. In the case 
of Mr. Bell Booth, justice of the peace, I 
am bound to say, that it did not occur in 
one of the five counties to which I have 
referred; it was in the county of Cavan, 
though on the borders of Leitrim. Here 
is the report :— 

“As George Bell Booth, Esq., justice of the 
peace, was returning from divine service in his 
gig, with two of his children, some person un- 
known shot him dead. Although the above awful 
circumstance took place within 200 yards of the 
village of Crossdoney, and many persons were 
passing along the road from their respective 
places of worship, yet there was no immediate 
attempt made on their part to secure the assas- 
sin, who effected his escape. ‘The police from 
the surrounding stations made every exertion to 
discover the perpetrator, but without success. 
Mr. Booth was an efficient and most useful ma- 
gistrate, and always ready to afford assistance 
when necessary. From that hour to this the 
assassin has escaped punishment.” 

No more erroneous impression could be 
formed, than to conclude that these crimes 
arose from any one particular cause, either 
political or religious. Those who commit 
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such offences, interfere in every way 
with the letting of land, with the ordinary 
circumstances of domestic life, between 
master and tenant; constantly threatening 
notices are sent by the peasantry to parti- 
cular individuals that they must increase 
the dowry of a daughter, that they must 
sanction or must not sanction the marriage 
of a son; and unless such notices are im- 
mediately obeyed, summary vengeance is 
executed. Here is a case of interference 
between master and tenant :— 

“‘ Waters, John (county of Tipperary), had been 
in the employment of Henry Goring, Esq., of Ri- 
verlawn, and was a stranger at the place. As he 
was returning to his master’s residence, with a 
man named Corrigan (whose services as plough- 
man were likely to be superseded by those of Wa- 
ters), several men, armed with bludgeons, accord- 
ing to the statement of Corrigan, leaped off the 
road into the grove. Corrigan says he ran away, 
and looking back saw the party strike Waters to 
the ground, and that on returning shortly after, 
he found Waters speechless.” 

So that the crime of this man was the en- 
deavour to replace a servant. Then there 
is the case of Thomas Linney, East Gal- 
way, who was shot through the lungs. He 
had recently been engaged as a steward by 
the Rev. Mr. Butson, of Clonfert, who had 


discharged his former steward (named 
Coates), retaining, however, in his service 
two of Coates’s brothers, a coachman, and 


stable-keeper. To these and to their fa- 
ther, old Coates, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and to another stableboy suspi- 
cion attached, and they were apprehended. 
Several threatening letters had been pre- 
viously sent to Mr. Butson, desiring him 
to discharge Linney. I should not refer 
to a case which the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn has brought under 
the notice of the House, except that un- 
happily it was accompanied by very gross 
circumstances. In that case, a married 
woman, pregnant, who was on the road, 
was shot at in the open day. A child she 
had with her at her breast was killed, and 
the mother was also killed. I will men- 
tion the circumstances of the outrage, and 
the cause to the House. 

“ Mrs. Fanny M‘Elhill, of Tyrone, was the wife 
of a wood-ranger, who had made himself obnoxious 
by prosecuting trespassers. She had proceeded 
from her dwelling, with her little daughter, when 
she was fired at from a wood by the roadside. 
Some of the charge entered the child’s head, and 
it is feared her brain is injured. The mother was 
wounded in different parts of the body, and died 
in a day or two after, having previously given 
birth to a still-born child.” 

I should not have mentioned this case un- 
less it had been mentioned by the noble 
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Lord, as it was not in one of the five eo. 
ties, but that of Tyrone. [Colonel Ray. 
pon: Was the crime committed in the day 
time?] Yes, in the day time. In Sout, 
Tipperary, on the 17th of January, 1846, 
Patrick Murphy was fired at as he entered 
his own dwelling one of three men. He 
had been employed as keeper on property 
seized for rent. Again, the noble Lon 
the Member for Lynn has referred to ap. 
other case, which is in the county of Tip. 
perary, and it is remarkable, as it shows 
that these acts of violence are connected 
with gross interference with domestic 
arrangements, such as the keeping o 
servants. In that case, at the dwelling 
of an old lady, eighty years of age, 
arms were taken away; she was beaten, 
and a pistol twice snapped in her face 
in the road. The case occurred in De 
cember, 1845. Now, I beg the House to 
consider the state of society in Ireland 
consequent upon these outrages. I will 
read a notice issued by a mining company 
from Dublin, dated November 26, 1845, 
relative to the state of things at Earls-hil 
colliery, barony of Slievardagh, in Tippe 
rary ; it is signed by Mr. R. Purday, the 
secretary, and it shows the social effects of 
these proceedings. The notice is to this 
effect :— 

“ Earls-hill Colliery, Barony of Slievardagh, 

County of Tipperary. 

“ The board of directors of the Mining Comp 
ny of Ireland hereby gives notice to all whomit 
may concern, that the company’s works, at Earle 
hill Colliery, will be suspended on Saturday, the 
20th of December next, or the earliest day admis 
sible under existing contracts. The board has 
been reluctantly impelled to adopt this course by the 
outrages and threats to which the company’sster- 
ards Martin Morris and others, have been subject 
ed with impunity, notwithstanding large rewarls 
offered for information which might lead tothe 
punishment of the offenders, and by the threatet- 
ing notices subsequently served on those well-lit 
posed workmen who are desirous to work unde 
the company and earn support for themselves and 
families, but whose lives are too highly valued by 
the board to be risked by the continuance of tle 
works until sufficient protection can be affordal 
to them. “ Ricnarp Purpy, Secretary. 

“ Dublin, Nov. 26, 1845.” 


Now this case shows not only the impos 
bility of providing an effectual remedy for 
the social evils of Ireland by the influ of 
capital—for the best remedy for the po 
verty of Ireland is fhe introduction of 
pital—but it proves that unless youput down 
this state of things, not only will there be n0 
influx of capital into the country, but 
social evils of Ireland will be aggra 
by the spread of murder and rapine. 
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not apologize to the House for detaining it 
by the cases I have brought forward, be- 
use I do think the circumstances are so 

ve as to justify me in bringing before 
the House fully, and without reserve, the 
state of crime now prevailing in these parts 
of Ireland, showing that legislative inter- 
terference is indispensable if human life is 
to be regarded as of any value. Here 
isa case of murder, expressly for prevent- 
ing the voluntary resignation of land. It 
isin the county of Tipperary, 27th Janu- 
ary, 1845 :— 

“John Ryan (county of Tipperary), a farmer, 
was about to propose for land, the property of Mr. 
Philips, of Mount Rivers. There had, in this case, 
been no compulsory ejectment, or rigorous exac- 
tion of rights. The occupier, it is said, volunta- 
rily resigned one-half of the farm, alleging his in- 
ability to hold the entire, and continued to retain 
the other half. The deceased, represented to be 
of respectable character, of some substance, and a 
tative of the place, made no secret of his intention 
to propose for the unoccupied land, and had no 
apprehension of consequences. On his way, how- 
ever, to the proprietor, he was assailed by two 
men, strangers to himself, one of whom pulled him 
from his horse and fractured his head with a 
stone. He survived only a few days. Two per- 
sons were taken into custody on strong suspicion ; 
but the injured man, evidently fearing the conse- 
quences to his family, would make no disclosures 
tending to their identification.” 

§o that, at the last extremity of death, 
such is the effect of the reign of terror, 
the dying man, out of regard for the safety 
of his relatives and friends, aware that his 
end was close at hand, dared not make 
dsclosures tending to identify the parties, 
lest he should compromise the safety of his 
relatives in this region, when savage ven- 
geanee is triumphant. The two men, who 
had been taken into custody on suspi- 
tin, were discharged for want of evi- 
dence, the dying man refusing to give any 
explanation. Now, it is clear how little 
human life is valued in some particular 
parts of Ireland. I have heard it said, 
that, in the five counties, the great body 
of the people are tainted—I do not be- 
lieve it: the bands are small, though per- 
feetly organized ; but the number of per- 
ss comprising these lawless bands is in- 
‘guificant compared with the great body 
of the people. But, still, evidence cannot 
be obtained, and the law is, by reason of 
this, moperative ; and if these small bands 
Prevent the due exercise of the law, these 
outrages remaining unchecked, the bulk 
of the population will yield to terror, and 

ome unwilling accessories to crime. 
an @ case in Galway, not one of the 
ve Counties ;— 
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“ Patrick Swift was found dead in the river of 
the town of Galway ; there were several marks of 
violence about his body and head. He had come 


to the town to give evidence in a civil bill case, 
which was dismissed in his (Swift’s) absence. 
Some threatening expressions were used towards 
him by some of the relatives of the defendant who 
were chiefly interested in the case.” 


No doubt that man was murdered to pre- 
vent his evidence being taken, and the 
cause was lost. Observe: no debt for 
more than 201. can be recovered by civil 
bill process: so to secure success in an 
action for debt of less than 201., an in- 
nocent witness is deliberately murdered. 
Now, here is another case in Tipperary, 
26th June :-— 


“ John Lundrigan.—Twelve months ago a man 
was murdered on the mountains off Ninemile 
House, near Carrick-on-Suir, and the friends of 
the murdered man prosecuted. A woman related 
to the prosecutors was married to a publican 
named Egan, who owned a tent erected on the 
racecourse of Ballina. On the evening of the 26th 
of June, a party of twelve or fifteen men entered 
the tent and grievously assaulted Egan and his 
servant Lundrigan with stones. On the following 
day the matter came to the knowledge of the po- 
lice, who proceeded to the tent, and found Egan 
pursuing his usual avocations, complaining but 
little of his injuries, unwilling to afford any infor- 
mation upon the subject, and totally denying any 
knowledge of the assailants. At that time, and 
for a day or two after, Egan suppressed all reference 
to the case of Lundrigan ; and it was not until the 
latter was speechless, and past recovery, that Egan 
apprised the police of his condition. Lundrigan 
died that day, and Egan became so ill that his re- 
covery for a while was doubtful. Although seve- 
ral persons confidently believed to have been con- 
cerned in this outrage were arrested, the witnesses 
at the inquest were evidently determined on 
screening the perpetrators, and the prisoners were 
necessarily discharged for want of evidence.” 

I will take another case in Tipperary (a 
remarkable case), showing the striking 
manner in which every member of a fa- 
mily was attacked, and their unwillingness 
to give evidence to convict :— 

“ Nenagh, Feb. 9, 1846. 

“ Between seven and eight o’clock on yesterday 
morning, a party of twelve men, all armed with 
guns, made a simultaneous rush into the dwelling 
of Michael Gleeson, who was in bed, as was all his 
family, with the exception of his daughter Judy, 
who had opened the door ; the armed men dragged 
Gleeson out of bed, and beat him about the body 
and head with the butt end of their guns, inflicting 
two wounds (seemingly dangerous) on his head. 
Gleeson’s son, who slept in an opposite room, 
hearing the uproar, got out of bed, and was imme- 
diately attacked in his attempt to oppose his as- 
sailants’ ingress to his apartment; one of the 
villains fired a shot at him which missed him, the 
two balls striking the wall in his rear. After a 
struggle they forced into his room, and treated 
him in a similar way to that of his father, inflicting 
three severe cuts on his head. After breaking 
twelve panes of glass and all the delph in the 
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house, and ordering Gleeson to give up the land 
(9} acres) to Seymour, or they would pay him an- 
other and a more serious visit, they went away. 
Gleeson came into possession of his land twenty 
years ago, and out of which Seymour was dispos- 
sessed for non-payment of rent. Though there 
were five of Gleeson’s sons in the house, not one 
of them informed the police of this occurrence. 
Had they done so, there is little doubt but that 
the Corbally party would have succeeded in trac- 
ing the offenders, as they were seen to pass up the 
mountains within less than a mile of that barrack 
(Corbally). Nor would they even describe to me 
any of this gang, although Gleeson’s daughter and 
one of his sons, from the opportunities they had, 
could, I am convinced, do so; however, such is 
the system of terror prevalent in this district, my 
belief is, that had this gang murdered old Gleeson, 
not one of his family would come forward to vin- 
dicate the law, unless forced to do so. [I directed 
the constable at Corbally to bring into Nenagh on 
to-morrow the son and daughter of Gleeson, and 
should their evidence be of any importance I will 
report accordingly. The resident magistrate ap- 
proves of the suggested reward (50/.) 
“ Cuartes G. O’Dett, Chief Constable.” 


Now, observe this; though there were five 
sons in the house, not one of them inform- 
ed the police of the occurrence. Had they 
done so, there is little doubt that the Cor- 
bally party would have succeeded in trac- 
ing the offenders, as they were seen to 
pass up the mountains within less than a 


mile of that barrack ; nor would they even 
describe any of the gang. I will not tres- 
pass on the time of the house by detailing 
many more particular cases; still there are 
two or three which give so faithful an im- 
pression of the condition of more than one of 
these five counties, that I must be permitted 
to read these few extracts to the House. 
Here is another case from Tipperary :— 


“T have to report that constable Patrick O’ Hara, 
and sub-constables John Franklin, James Burke, 
John Young, John Mulrooney, and Anthony Cul- 
len, of the Clonlough station, were on patrol in 
the neighbourhood of Ballinahinch, about 7 p.m. 
last night, when they were fired on by a party of 
Rockites, about eight in number, who no doubt 
lay in wait for them; the police (four of whom 
had loaded arms) returned the fire, but cannot 
say with what degree of effect. The Rockites’ 
fire, I am sorry to say, told on sub-constable 
Cullen ; he is severely wounded in both arms ; the 
ball, which passed through the left and lodged in 
the right arm near the elbow (but not in the joint), 
has been extracted by Dr. Carey, of this town, 
who was immediately in attendance. The police 
took but one prisoner, and one stand of arms (a 
pistol), The prisoner is a young man, about 
eighteen years old, a servant boy of a farmer. 
The police detected him giving the signal to the 
Rockites to rush from their hiding place, near 
a house where the constable O’Hara states he 
ealled to receive some information about unre- 
gistered arms, and a party whom they met on 
patrol the Friday before, and whom they suspected 
to have been firing shots and disturbing that 
neighbourhood, but found no arms with them. 
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One fellow on this occasion, on being seatehed 
the police, attempted to wrest the carbine from 
sub-constable Young, and him they have gym. 
moned for obstructing them in the discharge of 
their duty, by order of the magistrates.” 

In this case it is shown that a party of 
armed men were lying in wait for the 
police at 7 o’clock in the evening, and 
actually commenced the assault by firing a 
volley upon them. Here is another ease, 
reported by Mr. Graves, a stipendiary ms. 
gistrate :— 

“Dances are held constantly in the seven! 
townlands. ‘This is done solely to give a tangible 
excuse for the gathering together of a number of 
persons. I have had those dance houses mos 
carefully watched by the police, and I find ther 
is no drunkenness, no rioting ; everything is con 
ducted peaceably, but during the time daneing 
is going on inside the houses numbers of men are 
congregated outside; I am quite sure with no 
good intent.” 

This report shows that even the most in 
nocent amusements may be perverted in 
the disturbed districts into opportunities 
of planning the perpetration of crimes, | 
have another report, received only the 
day before yesterday, from the county of 
Clare; it is dated March 24, and contains 
a notice of a description corroborating 
what I have already stated in reference to 
these crimes; a gentleman named Floyd 
was suspected of having given informatio 
that led to the apprehension of four men, 
who at the last Clare assizes were com 
victed and sentenced to transportation; he 
was not a witness in the case; he was only 
suspected of having given the informatio 
that led to the apprehension of the men; 
and the report contains a notice in which 
he is threatened with death unless before 
a certain day he obtained a pardon for the 
convicts. I have but one more case | 
wish to bring under the notice of th 
House; but it shows such an amount of 
interference with mere matters of domesti¢ 
arrangement, that I wish to draw the a 
tention of the House to it; it shows the 
spread of tyranuy and open violence, a 
a breaking down of all the rules of so0 
intercourse, that is more alarming than 
anything I have read. It is a case triel 
at the last Clare assizes :— 

“ At the last assizes for the county of Clr 
three persons were tried for a murderous 
on a person named Hehin. The circumstances 
the case were these. Hehin was steward of the 
steam packet carrying passengers: 6n the Upper 
Shannon. Le was in the habit of purchasing 
milk from a woman for the use of the passenge? 
in the steamer. He complained to her that the 
milk was not good, and that he wished for better 
milk for the use of the gentlemen going t0 
last fair at Ballinasloe, who were to a 
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ard thé steamer. She promised to give better 
nilk, but did not do so, and-Hehin ceased to deal 
with her; and she said he should be sorry for it. 
Aceordingly in a few days after, on the arrival of 
the steamer at Killaloe, Hehin was watched, and 
when the passengers had left the steamer, and 
Hehin landed alone on the quay, he was stopped 
by three persons, who ordered him to kneel down, 
asked him about the milk, immediately attacked 
him, fractured his skull in several parts, and left 
him for dead.” 

In this case the parties were convicted. 
I have adduced this case to show the 
small value put upon human life, and the 
summary vengeance that is taken for the 
most ordinary actions, and on the slight- 
est provocation. I have already in the 
course of the evening presented to the 
House a petition, signed by the high she- 
rifand the majority of the grand jury of 
Leitrim, praying the louse to pass into a 
law the Bill introduced for the suppression 
of crimes of this kind. I now wish very 
shortly to refer the House to memorials 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant from 
the whole of these five counties, praying 
forthe enactment of some summary pro- 
cess of punishment for this class of crimes. 
The address from Tipperary, presented by 
the Earl of Donoughmore on the 25th of 
March says :— 

“We feel convinced that all sources of informa- 
tin are dried up through the sympathy of the 
ill-affeeted, and the intimidation exercised towards 
the well-disposed. We do not dwell on the nu- 
merical amount of crimes committed, because it is 
to their character that we wish to point attention ; 
ejectment from land is no longer the sole origin 
of these sad occurrenees. The slightest cause is 
tow sufficient to endanger life, and no one can 
tell when that may arise. We do not urge the 
insecurity of landlords’ rights; we do not com- 
phin of want of support being afforded to our- 
selves by your Excellency’s Government ; but we 
joint attention to the insecurity of the peasant’s 
hut, to the scenes of desolation there constantly 
securing, to the prevalence of that species of crime 
¥hich saps the root of every virtue, and is rapidly 
eradicating all trace of the original character of 
the Irish peasant.”” 

Thave also the address presented by the 
grind jury of Roscommon, signed by one 
ofthe Members for that county, the O’Conor 
Don, setting forth the disturbed state of the 
‘ounty, and praying the Legislature to pro- 
tide means of protection. I will not weary 
the House with these addresses ; there is 
tho one from the county of Leitrim; but 
‘wo or three of the resolutions adopted by 
the magistrates and gentry of the county 
f Limerick I will read: they state— 
wae breaking open houses for arms, 
ai nightly ete and intimidation, are of daily 
nt nce, attacking all classes who 
hot join or submit to laws made at nightly 
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meetings of large bands of armed peasantry ; that 
the laws at present in force are not. sufficient, in 
the disorganized state of this county, to repress 
the outrages that are taking place.” 


There is also one from the county of Clare, 
presented by Sir Lucius O’Brien on the 
Ist of March, 1846, praying for an increase 
in the constabulary force, on account of 
the dangerous state of that county. Now, 
having shown, perhaps at too much length, 
the unhappy condition of these five coun- 
ties, with reference to crime, I will briefly 
state the heads of the Bill sent down from 
the other House of Parliament, for the 
purpose of aiding the Government in the 
repression of these fearful outrages. | 
shall not conceive it to be my duty in the 
present discussion to enter upon the general 
policy of the measure; but when that 
policy shall come to be reviewed, I shall be 
prepared at length to defend the various 
provisions of the Bill. I shall at present 
merely state what those provisions are. In 
eases in which the prevalence of murder 
and crimes against the person shall appear 
to render it necessary, power is given to 
the Lord Lieutenant in Council to proclaim 
the district where such crimes shall have 
been committed, and then may appoint re- 
sident magistrates and additional consta- 
bles for such proclaimed districts. The 
Lord Lieutenant in Council is also em- 
powered to levy the charge for the salaries 
of such magistrates, and the expense of 
such additional constabulary, upon the oc- 
eupiers of the district proclaimed. This 
part of the measure must be taken in con- 
junction with the announcement made by 
my right hon. Friend at the head of the 
Government, that it is intended to propose, 
under ordinary circumstances, to charge 
the whole expense of the constabulary upon 
the public fund. The effect, therefore, of 
the present Bill will be, to make the pay- 
ment of this force in the proclaimed dis- 
tricts a penal payment by the tenantry. 
This principle is not new to the law either 
of England or of Ireland. Full power is 
given to the Lord Lieutenant not only to 
charge the expense of the additional con- 
stabuldry upon the district, but also to 
levy a compensation to individuals sustain- 
ing injuries of a permanent character, and 
in cases of loss of life compensation to 
the surviving relatives. But ‘neither in 
England nor Ireland is this principle of 
compensation for personal injuries, new. 
In cases of riot, and fire-raising, coun- 
ties are liable for the damage. By the 
6th and 7th William IV., power is now 
N 
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given to grand juries in Ireland to levy 
any sum they may think fit for compensa- 
tion for injury done to property, whether 
moveable or fixed, animate or inanimate; 
and the power is given to levy this charge 
not only on the whole county, but, in exact 
analogy to the principles of the present 
Bill, on any portion of that county they 
may think fit. By the 106th section of 
the same Act, chap. 116, grand juries 
have the power of presenting any sum they 
may think proper as compensation to the 
personal representatives of those who, hav- 
ing to give evidence against offenders, may 
be murdered previous to the trial, the 
amount to be levied on the barony where 
the murder takes place. The principle of 
the measure is then, in this respect, not 
new to the law of this Realm. It has been 
said, that this Bill gives to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant the same powers which he enjoyed 
under the General Constabulary Act. It 
certainly does give the Lord Lieutenant 
power to increase the salaries of persons 
employed in the preservation of the peace; 
and it also gives the Lord Lieutenant un- 
limited power to appoint stipendiary magis- 
trates, with such salaries as to him may 
seem fitting and expedient. Now, I pro- 
pose by this Bill that the Treasury shall 
pay those salaries in the first instance, 
and that the counties shall refund. The 
Lord Lieutenant shall have power to 
fix the salaries; his certificate shall be 
binding upon the grand juries, and they 
shall be bound to levy sufficient for 
the payment of those salaries. This, I 
need scarcely observe to the House, is a 
principle fully recognized by the exist- 
ing law. Further, there is by this Bill 
power given to the Lord Lieutenant to 
cause the apprehension of persons found 
out of their dwellings between sunset and 
sunrise; but they shall be tried by a jury and 
before aJudge of assize. After apprehension 
and before trial, the Lord Lieutenant shall 
possess the power of liberating persons so 
accused, and he shall also possess the 
same power of liberation after they have 
been found guilty. I may here state, that 
I do not rest these provisions upon ‘former 
precedents alone; and yet what occurred 
in other cases is not wholly unworthy of 
your attention. Nothing would be easier 
than to show that several of the former 
Bills introduced with this object, really did 
bring about the effects expected from them 
without its ever becoming necessary to carry 
out into full operation all the provisions of 
those Bills. In 1834 there was a Coercion 
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Bill, but no court-martial ever sat unde 
the provisions of that measure; for the 
mere fact that such provisions had receive 
the sanction of Parliament, sufficed to re. 
der the application of them wholly unn 
cessary. Now, this is a matter to which] 
wish particularly to call the attention of 
the hon. and learned Member for (Cork. 
He cannot, of course, have forgotten that, 
in the year 1835, he took part in th 
discussions on the Coercion Bill of thi 
period ; and I should desire to quote bis 
exact words. They were spoken on th 


31st of July, 1835, and are as follows:— 


“In the present Bill, if I rightly understand it, 
much of the mischievous tendency of the Coercion 
Bill is avoided. It directs the magistrates at se. 
sions to deal with actual offences against the lay 
as they find them, and it also authorizes them t 
give to a man an opportunity of explaining why he 
is found abroad at night, and unless he can gives 
satisfactory explanation, he is subjected to the p. 
nalty of a misdemeanor. This is a great improme 
ment upon the former measure; and I am 
glad to find that the Government is contest 
with it. It gives protection where it is wanted, 
but at the same time takes from no man the right 
of being tried by a jury. Its only infringement 
upon the liberty of the subject is in the power 
given, as I have already observed, to deal with 
persons who are found out of their houses by nigh, 
and who can give no satisfactory explanation 
their being from home. If the Bill shall have th 
effect of suppressing the baneful practice of nightly 
outrages, it will be most salutary for Ireland, and 
one of the greatest benefits that can be confer 
upon her in her present state. My only wish wih 
respect to it is, that it had gone a little furthe, 
and had endeavoured to put down those affiliate 
societies which flourish in Ireland in spite of tk 
law, but which, I contend, it is the duty of th 
Government to suppress.” 


The onus of proof, the hon. and leamd 
Gentleman justly observed, rested upon the 
party accused; and I am now glad to be 
able to call the attention of the House to 
this, that we have the sanction of his legl 
authority, supported by the intimate know 
ledge which the hon. and learned Membe 
for Cork possesses of his countrymen, 
show that, with reference to proclaim 
districts, this measure is the best that u- 
der such circumstances can be adopt 
The House will see from the extracts whit 
I have read, that the hon. and | 
Gentleman did approve of prohibiting the 
population of disturbed districts going # 
large between sunset and sunrise, without 
being able to account for their doing ® 
I am very unwilling to trespass at greste 
length upon the indulgence of the Hous’; 
but I cannot help adverting to some otbet 
of the various circumstances which ler 
the effect of driving landlords away fra 
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Ireland; of compelling them to reside 
dsewhere; and of causing them to cease 
employing those labourers to whom, under 
, diferent state of things, they would have 
given full employment. I shall at present 
mention but one case, which is contained 
in the evidence published in the second 
yolume of Lord Devon’s Report, page 751. 
It is the case of a Mr. Wilson, a Roman 
Catholic gentleman residing in the county 
of Clare. He then resided upon his own 
roperty; he constantly resided on it, per- 
forming all the duties which as a landlord 
he was bound to perform. In the course 
of the last autumn and winter he received 
three distinct threatening notices. It ap- 
pears that he had recently let a quantity of 
land amounting to 140 acres which had 
fallen out of lease. He divided this land 
amongst different tenants ; but he took the 
liberty of reserving four acres for the use 
of an old servant of his, whom he wished 
toreside upon the land. In the course of 
the last six months he received, as I have 
said, three threatening notices; and he 
vas, therefore, compelled to quit the neigh- 
bourhood. When he was present at divine 
worship, for the last time, in the chapel 
which he usually attended, he, with the 
permission of the parish priest, ascended 
the steps of the altar, and, addressing the 
congregation, said that there were then 
present the men who sat in judgment upon 
him, and who passed sentence of death 
wponhim. He repeated that he knew them 
aswell as the time and place at which they 
decided the question of life and death as 
affecting him, and pronounced such a 
sentence as compelled him to quit the 
tountry and change his residence. But 
he declared, that if they would form a 
committee among themselves, he would 
submit the matter to such committee, 
ad abide by their decision. There was 
to concealment in this case; Mr. Wilson 
openly avowed that it was in consequence 
of the threatening letters he had received 
hewas compelled, with his wife and family, 
torelinquish his home. Mr. Carrick, as a 
friend of the hon. and learned Member, 
tok part in a transaction which I am sure 

@hon. and learned Member will not for- 
get. Tallude to the Clare election, a me- 
morable epoch in the life of the hon. Mem- 
er. (Mr. O’Coxneut: He voted for me. | 
He voted for the hon. and learned Member. 
“hat gentleman was barbarously murdered. 
Since Mr. Wilson left the county Mr. Car- 
nick has been shot, I am just about to 
read a letter from a gentleman who, if I 
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am not misinformed, is connected with the 
hon. and learned Member for Cork; Mr. 
Laing is a nephew of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, a Roman Catholic, and a most 
respectable gentleman. He says— 

“In reference to my report of the 18th instant, 
I have now, with much regret, to state that Mr. 
Carrick died of his wounds this morning. The 
awful death of this unfortunate gentleman has 
spread the utmost alarm and consternation among 
the respectable classes throughout this county, 
who are looking forward with deep anxiety to the 
passing of the Coercion Bill, in the hope that it 
may be the means of putting a stop to that dread- 
ful and appalling system of assassination so perse- 
veringly carried into effect. No man’s life is safe ; 
and unless the most stringent and comprehensive 
laws are immediately enacted for the protection 
of life and property, the possession neither of the 
one nor of the other can be considered secure.” 
There is one other document, which it is 
my duty to lay before the House. It 
contains an appeal made to the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork himself, by Mr. 
Ryan, a Roman Catholic, and a gentleman 
who is on such a footing with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, that his letter begins 
‘*Dear Sir,”’ and ends, ‘* Your ever faith- 
ful friend.’”” [Mr. O’Conneii: He is un- 
known.] His letter is quite worthy of 
being read :— 

“As you value the peace of Ireland, I most 
earnestly entreat of you to give up your opposition 
to the principle of the Bill about to be introduced 
into the House of Commons for the protection of 
life. It may have some trivial defects, most of 
which have been modified in the House of Lords; 
but the well-thinking portion of society of all par- 
ties agree that something must be done to sup- 
press crime in this country. It is melancholy to 
behold whole Sessions of Parliament wasted away 
in idle debate on measures which turn out to be of 
no importance, or no benefit to the people.” 

My noble Friend the Member for Lynn 
must understand that this applies to the 
last Session of Parliament. 

“The Landlord and Tenant Bill, which has 
been loudly called for by nine-tenths of the 
people of Ireland, has been overlooked or for- 
gotten, and seven months of a Sesssion of 
Parliament spent in opposition to an Arms Bill, 
which proved to be the very reverse of what was 
anticipated. The Liberal party in the House 
argued, that it would destroy the constitutional 
liberty of the subject ; that, if passed into a law, 
the police would search for arms at all hours ; 
that the privacy of families would be invaded ; 
and that even at night we should be subject to 
the insults of this ruthless body. Well, the Arms 
Act has now been some time in force, and there is 
not one instance to be found where the police 
abused the power with which they were invested. 
The police are an efficient, well-regulated force, 
under excellent control ; and you may rest satisfied 
that if they and the higher portion of the Execu- 
tive had no more honourable motive to guide them 
in the discharge of their duty than your own in- 
fluence and that of the press, it would be quite 
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sufficient to insure a fair administration of the 
‘ Coercion Act,’ as you call it. This one fact 
does away with one of the principal arguments 
against this Bill. When we see a Government 
doing all in its power to alleviate the distress of 
the people ; when we see them scorning the ties 
of friendship and of party to establish a law that 
will afford the most extensive benefits, by giving 
cheap food and cheap clothing to the millions ; 
when we see them promising an extended Fran- 
chise Bill, a Corporation Bill, and, the most im- 
portant of all, ‘a Landlord and Tenant Bill,’ let 
us not, in the name of common sense, delay, or 
perhaps altogether postpone, those good measures 
by a protracted opposition to a stringent Bill, 
which the state of society absolutely requires. 
Had the Arms Bill been less opposed and more 
stringent, the necessity for the Coercion Bill 
would now be less urgent. Instead of arms being 
taken from those who were entitled to them, they 
were indiscriminately put into the hands of evil- 
minded persons. Thus a facility was given to the 
disaffected to commit crimes, while the power of 
detecting or suppressing them was diminished. 
Armed persons may now go about night and day, 
and unless the police catch them in the actual 
fact of committing outrage, no notice can be 
taken of them. Under the Protection Bill there 
might be some hope of punishing those lawless 
villains, who, in reality, abridge the liberty of the 
subject, by forcing the peaceable and well-con- 
ducted members of society to remain in their 
houses from sunset to sunrise, ay, and sometimes 
during broad daylight, lest they might be assassi- 
nated by these demons.” 
{ have pointed out to the House that the 
state of society in these five counties, is 
such that it is not safe to go abroad either 
by night or by day. The hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Smith O’Brien) doubts 
that statement. But look at Sir Francis 
Hopkins, attacked when on his return 
from dining with a neighbour. Look at 
Mr. Booth Bell, shot when returning from 
church. The state of society is unques- 
tionably such, that the ordinary liberty of 
private life is not enjoyed. Mr. Ryan 
proceeds :— 

“Thank God, the number of delinquents are 
few. Some dozens of the entire population may 
be brought to justice under this Act, while eight 
millions will be benefited by it. The expense will 
be a mere trifle ; we now pay 4s. per acre taxes, 
a sixth of which only goes to public works, while 
five-sixths of it are expended in supporting gaols 
and suppressing crime. ‘The greater part of this 
burden is to be removed, and a sum of 3d. or 4d. 
per acre may be called for, but this only in dis- 
turbed districts. The only objection to this tax 
is, that the landlord is not made to pay his share 
according to his proportion of poor-rates. This, 
most assuredly should be the case ; and I am sure 
you will insist on his paying a fair portion of it. 
T his point conceded to it, I beg of you to facilitate 
the passing ofthis Act. I am not a tyrant land- 
lord who asks you to doso. I am a friend to po- 
pular rights, and so far back as 1828, when you 
called me to the chair of the Catholic Association, 
to the present time, I have been one of your 
humble but strenuous supporters.” 
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I thought the hon. and learned Membe 
for Cork said this Gentleman was yw. 
known ;_ he described himself as a frien 
of popular rights, and as having beena 
supporter of the hon. and learned Genth. 
man. 


“Thave given moreemployment than anymanof 
similar meansin Ireland. Inever didanythinginny 
life that would call forth the odium of the lawles 
or the revenge of the assassin, unless that Ia. 
sisted in endeavouring to bring the murderers of 
Mr. Milo Bourke, late of Springfield, and Jf. 
Andrew Bourke, late of Greenlawn, to justice, 
These two inoffensive gentlemen were murdered for 
no other reason but because their lives were in leases 
of land. They were brothers and uncles of mine, 
I lost 300/. a year by the murder of Mr, Mib 
Bourke ; and Mr. Bourke, of the Shelburne Hote, 
to whom the property of his brother Milo reverted, 
had been obliged to sell it for one-tenth of its 
value, because he did not like coming to thi 
country to receive his rents. Since that period 
there have been ten malicious injuries done to 
my property, and two attempts made on mylife. 

““T shall not trouble you with a detailed x. 
count of all, but merely state what occurred 
the 7th of March instant. About 11 o'clock a 
the night of that day, while my wife, ow 
child, and myself were in my parlour, nix 
bullets from a blunderbuss were discharged into 
the window; three bullets were lodged in th 
shutters, and one struck the fender around whieh 
we were sitting; the other five bullets hit th 
wall outside. All my family, consisting of ta 
children and five servants, were in the sameroom, 
at night prayers, a few minutes before the shi 
was fired, so that the assassin did not care whether 
he killed one person or seventeen. Had th 
‘Protection Act’ been in force, the perpetratord 
this horrible outrage could have been most easil 
detected.” 


I cannot conclude my observations, which 
I have prolonged to a great extent, bette 
than by adopting the words used by thi 
Gentleman: ‘‘ As you love Ireland—as yu 
hate injustice—as you abhor outrage atl 
crime—I entreat, [ implore you,” notw 
oppose the progress of this Bill. Taki 
into consideration the further discuss 
which may arise relative to the state’ 
affairs which I have described : bearing # 
minfl that these fearful outrages dom 
yet extend to the whole or to a large pit 
of Ireland; but, though limited to ive 
counties, that there is a marked and dit 
gerous tendency in them to spread. I ci 
on you not to hesitate in the adoption 
the means which are necessary to amt! 
the progress of this evil. I do not blame 
you reluctance : but this measure 3s net 
sary ; and in the present circumstances “ 
Ireland I entreat you not to delay the fist 
reading of this Bill. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE moved tht 
the debate be adjourned. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL seconded the Mo- 


. 
veo SMITH O’BRIEN rose, amid loud 
cries of “go on,’’ and observed that it was 
not the intention of the Irish Members to 
oppose this Bill by means of repeated ad- 
journments : on the contrary, they were 
desirous that the amplest discussion should 
take place; aad if opportunity for such 
discussion were afforded, they doubted not 
but that they would be able to show that 
many of the evils of which the Government 
complained so bitterly were to be attributed 
tothe misrule and neglect of the Government 
themselves. But he supported the Motion 
for the adjournment on the present occasion, 
because it was now within half an hour of 
twelve o’clock; and as the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork, who had an Amendment 
on the books, would probably occupy two 
hours, if not more, with his address, he 
thought it was scarcely reasonable to ask 
his hon. and learned Friend to proceed at 
that unseasonable hour of the night. 

Mr. 0’CONNELL was ready to go on, 
but he was very unwilling to do so, if it 
could be avoided, at that late hour; for 
the ease he had to deal with was a very 
heavyand a very important one, and he must 
consume a very considerable period in ad- 
dressing the House. He trusted that there 
was a tendency to conduct this measure in 
an amicable manner; and, if so, he im- 
plored them not to press them (the Irish 
Members) unnecessarily at that late hour 
to a statement which might be a length- 
ened one. They had already been sitting 
seven hours. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL hoped that the 
House would not think of adjourning at 
that early hour. It would be quite with- 
out precedent that, with such a mass of 
business before them as yet undisposed of, 
they should adjourn at half-past eleven 
dclock. They had already reduced the 
nights for debating to four, for they did 
wot sit on Saturdays ; and Wednesdays 
they had, by a recent resolution, deter- 
nined on devoting to Bills and propositions 
introduced by private Members. He ven- 
tured to promise that, if the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork would proceed to address 
the House for two hours, or for an hour 
id a half, he would be listened to with 
steat attention; but he hoped that the 
idea of adjourning at half-past eleven 
lock would be abandoned. After the 
Com Bill had been disposed of, he would 
ronsent to affording every possible facility 


fordiscussion on this Bill in Committee, 
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or anywhere else; and, indeed, he was 
most anxious that both its principles and 
its details should be canvassed most care- 
fully; but he could not understand what 
good object could be obtained by vexatious 
obstruction to the first reading. He hoped 
that, at all events, the House would not 
rise before one o’clock. 

Mr. CALEB POWELL remarked, that 
all the Irish Members wanted was, that 
they should be permitted full opportunity 
of submitting in detail to the consideration 
of the House the facts and representations 
which constituted their case. 

Lorp CLAUDE HAMILTON ridiculed 
the idea of the Irish Members requiring 
an adjournment at that early hour. He 
thought it an exceedingly selfish proceed- 
ing, and which argued very little practical 
patriotism, that three Irish Members should 
stand up and insist upon the adjournment 
of the House, merely that they might retire 
to bed or elsewhere, to consult their own 
convenience. Surely, it could not be that 
their constitutions were worn out by their 
sedulous discharge of their Parliamentary 
duties; for many of them had not been 
seen for months in that House until that 
night. The hon. Member for Mayo, who 
had moved the adjournment, looked all 
freshness, and the very picture of health; 
and yet so anxious was he for the preserva- 
tion of his senatorial health, that he would 
force the House to adjourn that he might 
have an opportunity of going to bed early. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE said, that 
after the pointed allusion which had been 
made to him by the noble Lord opposite, 
he trusted the House would indulge him 
while he ventured to say a few words. The 
noble Lord had declared that he (Mr. Dil- 
lon Browne) should not, with his strong 
Irish feelings, entertain a desire to go to 
bed at that early hour. He (Mr. Browne) 
could not help thinking that it would have 
been well for the House, and for the noble 
Lord himself, if the noble Lord had gone 
to bed long ago. But, despite of the noble 
Lord’s irrational gesticulations, and not- 
withanding that he was, upon the present 
occasion as offensive as it was his usual 
habit to be to Members of that House, he 
(Mr. Browne) would maintain his equa- 
nimity, and would endeavour to treat that 
House with respect, by pursuing a very 
opposite course to that pursued by the noble 
Lord. He would respectfully state to the 
House his reason for moving the adjourn- 
ment. He did so, hecause he knew that 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
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for Cork (Mr. 0’Connell), who had given 


notice of an Amendment—which must be 
prefaced by a long address—to the Motion 
under consideration, was not prepared at 
that late hour to address the House. He had 
also advocated the adjournment, because it 
was most essential that certain statements 
which had been made that night, affecting 
the character of the Irish people, should 
be effectively met; and this could only be 
done by granting some delay to obtain 
necessary information. Those were the 
circumstances under which he had moved 
the adjournment; and he could not think 
he had done wrong, even although he had 
incurred the wrath of the noble Lord. 

Mr. M. MILNES did not wish that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Cork should be put to any inconve- 
nience. The mere circumstance of that 
hon. and learned Gentleman finding it ne- 
cessary to address the House at some 
length, gave a peculiar character to the 
present Motion. but there were other 
hon. Members connected with Ireland who 
continued the debate, and who could ex- 
press their views without so lengthened a 
preface. The House was quite ready to 
hear them. At the same time, as they 
had never been so long occupied in dis- 
cussing the question of Adjournment, he 
thought the sooner they adjourned the 
better. 

Sm R. PEEL would not further oppose 
the Motion for Adjournment, provided hon. 
Members who had Motions on the Paper 
for to-morrow were willing to postpone 
them. He must say that he consented 
most reluctantly to the adjournment, 
though he did not wish to subject the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to any inconve- 
nience. If hon. Members would not con- 
sent to waive their Motions for to-morrow, 
then the only alternative would be ina 
further postponement of the debate, which 
he should strenuously oppose. He should 
feel it his duty to take the sense of the 
House on the Motion of adjournment, if 
hon. Members did not so consent. 

Mr. W. R. COLLETT was entirely ad- 
verse to the postponement of the debate. He 
had most important documents in his pos- 
session, of the nature of which the House 
was not aware, and which made him most 
eager that no time should be lost in pass- 
ing this measure into law. He was not in 
the habit of addressing the House, and 
never did so except when thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the subject, and able to sub- 

stantiate his statements by undeniable 
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facts. On this matter, he repeated, hy 
could adduce facts of which hon. Gentle. 
men were not aware, and which were ¢. 
tainly of a nature not to warrant the ad 
journment of the debate for four or fiye 
days. He considered this measure x 
vastly more important than the Corn Laws— 
it was a matter of indifference whether the 
Corn Laws were repealed or not, compared 
with this Bill. What was the fact? There 
was not a steward on his Irish property 
that had not been shot at—two of then 
were murdered—and whilst one of his men 
was giving evidence in a court of justice 
he had received a letter to say that his wife 
and children had been shot at. No man’s 
life was safe in that district. Society was 
at a standstill; no person—not even the 
parish priest-—was safe. He could bring 
forward evidence to show that life was not 
safe, and that, in fact, the ordinary inter. 
changes of society were at an end. Yet, 
notwithstanding such a state of things, 
some hon. Gentlemen opposite thought it 
right to obstruct the Bill. He would ni 
yield to any such obstruction for a singh 
moment; and would sooner sit there and 
divide continually, than submit to it 
The country would, he had no doubt, form 
a correct estimate of the motives of the 
men who thought it becoming to give 
vexatious opposition to the progress of th 
Bill. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL thought the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) had put the 
question upon very fair grounds, Ik 
thought, however, that if the debate wer 
to be adjourned until to-morrow, it would 
be a hardship to call upon the hon. ant 
learned Member for Cork to address the 
House. He hoped, however, that. they 
would be able to proceed at once with the 
debate, and that hon. Gentlemen who hal 
notices of Motions on the Paper would ew- 
sent to postpone them. 

The House divided on the Question, tat 
the debate be adjourned :—Ayes, 3; 
Noes, 98: Majority, 66. 


List of the Avés. 
Macnamara, Major 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Moffatt, G. 
Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, J, 
O’Brien, W. S. 
O’Brien, T. 
O'Connell, D. 
O’Connell, J. 
Osborne, R. 


Archbold, R. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Brotherton, J. 
Chapman, B. 
Collett, J. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Fitzgerald, R. A. 
Hawes, B. 
Hindley, C. 
Horsman, E. 
Kelly, J. 
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Power, J. 

Rawdon, Cel 

Somers, J 

Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Thornely, T 
Warburton, H. 


List of the N 


Ainsworth, P. 
Antrobus, E. 

Baillie, Col. 

Baillie, W. 

Baird, W. 

Bankes, G. 

Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Bennet, P. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowles, Adml. 
Broadwood, -y. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, C. 

Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Chichester, Ld. J. L. 
Clerk, hon. Sir. G. 
Clive, rt. hon. R. H. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Collett, W. R. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Deedes, W. 

Denison, E. B. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Entwisle, W. 

Eseott, B. 

Flower, Sir J. 

Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forster, M. 

Fox, S, L. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Gooch, E. S 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Greene, T. 

Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 


Hothouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 


Hope, G. W 


Wawn, J. T. 
Wyse, T. 


TELLERS. 
Browne, R. D. 
Powell, C. 


NOES. 


Hotham, Lord 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 

Jocelyn, Vise. 
Johnstone, H. 

Jones, Capt. 

Kemble, H. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 


Lawson, A. 
Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Neill, D. 

March, Earl of 
Martin, C. W. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morgan, O. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Neville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Plumptre, J. P. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Tower, C. 

Trench, Sir F. W. 
Walker, R. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Cripps, T. 


The debate adjourned. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Twelve, 
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Perimions PRESENTED. From the Committee of a Dis- 
Peusary in the City of Dublin, and from Physicians and 
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Surgeons of the Coble of Armagh, for the Better Regu. 
lation and more Efficient Support of Medical Charities 
(Ireland). 


RAILWAY AND STEAM PACKET STATIONS 
(IRELAND). 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE pre- 
sented a petition from the grand jury of 
the county of Kerry, praying their Lord- 
ships to give their most attentive consi- 
deration to the various lines of railway 
now projected throughout Ireland, and 
more especially to such as were intended 
to be constructed in that county. The 
noble Marquess took occasion to inquire of 
his noble Friend the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty (Lord Ellenborough) whether any 
consideration had been devoted or was in- 
tended to be directed by the department 
over which that noble Lord presided, to a 
matter which might be said to be con- 
nected in some degree with the subject of 
railways in Ireland, and which, at all 
events, possessed much interest for the 
Irish people. It was notorious that from 
time to time surveyors had been ordered, 
under the direction of Government, to take 
surveys upon the south-west coast of Ire- 
land, in order to ascertain upon what part 
of that coast a packet station, or a military 
station, or both, might be most advantage- 
ously established, with a view to corres- 
pondence across the Atlantic, or the better 
security of the country. He was most de- 
sirous to avoid expressing any opinion 
whatever as to the expediency or inexpe- 
diency of undertaking any such works ; 
that was a question which must rest upon 
military and naval grounds. Of the first 
the noble Duke opposite (the Duke of Wel- 
lington) was the best judge; and with re- 
spect to the latter, there were many per- 
sons whose opinions on the subject would 
be much more valuable than his (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne’s); but what he wished 
to impress upon their Lordships was this, 
that if any design of the kind was indeed 
entertained by the Government, it was 
highly desirable that they (the Govern- 
ment) should make up their minds at once 
as to the exact place where it was proposed 
to establish the station or stations, and no- 
tify the same to the public with as little 
delay as possible. There ought to be some 
understanding with the Government with a 
view to see how the public interest might 
be promoted. It was due to capitalists 
and to the public in general, that this 
should be done, for it might prevent un- 
necessary expenditure or other incon- 
venience. 
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The Ears of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that the subject had not been recently 
brought before the Admiralty. The choice 
of a packet station rested with the Trea- 
sury and not with the Admiralty : the Ad- 
miralty were only applied to in such a ease, 
for the opinion of professional men, as to 
the eligibility of such and such a point for 
a packet station. It was not very proba- 
ble that a packet station would be estab- 
lished either at Valentia or Bantry Har- 
bour; if any such station were to be estab- 
lished at all on the Irish coast, it was 
likely that the site would be at Cork, 
which was more advantageously circum- 
stanced than either of the other places. 


THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDE 
said, that he had given notice of his in- 
tention to bring forward a Motion for an 
Address to Her Majesty on the subject of 
the New Houses of Parliament. The Ad- 
dress would be based upon the Report of 
the Committee, of which document in fact 
it would be the echo. The only point of 
exception which could be taken to_ the 
Resolution of which he had given notice, 
was, perhaps, that the Committee had not 
as yet reported or printed the evidence 
which had been adduced before them; but 
to this objection he did not attach much 
importance, for the circumstances of the 
case were so notorious, and the facts which 
had been printed last year must be still so 
fresh in the remembrance of their Lord- 
ships, that he did not think there could be 
any grounds for their withholding their 
assent to the proposition he was about to 
submit on the plea of want of sufficient 
information. However, if their Lordships 
should be of a different opinion, and should 
desire to look narrowly into the evidence 
before they determined upon taking any 
decisive step, the discussion on the Address 
might be taken to-night, though the deci- 
sion on the Motion might be adjourned 
until such time as the evidence could be 
laid before them. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON was de- 
cidedly of opinion that it would be well to 
adjourn at least the decision on the Motion 
until a future day, in order to see what 
course of proceeding was likely to find 
favour in another place. As both Houses 
of Parliament were equally interested in 
this matter, it would be well if an oppor- 
tunity for conference were afforded, so that 
they might agree as to the plan of pro- 
ceeding for the future. Not only should a 
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plan of proceeding be agreed on by both 
Houses of Parliament, but the form of 
that plan should be settled, and the 
vernment should have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they were acting under the 
authority of both Iouses. 

The Marevess of CLANRICARDR 
said, that with the permission of ther 
Lordships he would proceed with his My. 
tion for an Address to the Crown; for he 
did not think that it was essentially neces. 
sary that the evidence should be reported 
and printed before the Resolution could be 
carried. If the course of proceeding tp 
which he was about to urge their Lordships 
were one which could at all interfere with 
the business or the privileges of the other 
House of Parliament, it would of coure 
be highly desirable that a conference should 
take place between both Houses before any 
step was taken; but he begged of ther 
Lordships to remember that the House of 
Commons was not interested nor concerned 
in the present Motion. The Report of th 
Committee and the Address which he pn- 
posed to base upon that Report, and whieh 
was an echo of that Report, had an excl 
sive reference to their Lordships’ House. 
It was a matter of fact of which ther 
Lordships could not but be cognizant, that 
the Board of Works had been incorporatel, 
he believed, by: Act of Parliament some 
years ago with the Wocds and Forests; 
and he was anxious that through the »- 
strumentality of an Address to the Crom, 
the attention and exertions of this consdli- 
dated department of the public service, 
whose peculiar province it was to supernse 
such great public works, should be directed 
to the purpose of seeing that the new Hou 
intended for the accommodation of ther 
Lordships should be completed with as little 
delay as possible. Their Lordships might 
not perhaps be aware—and yet the facta 
so—that for the last nine months the works 
necessary for the erection of the House a 
Lords had been completely at a standsti. 
The Committee had stated in their Report 
that for the last nine months or more there 
positively had been no advance made te 
wards the completion of the House dé 
signed for their Lordships, notwithstanding 
that they had repeatedly expressed ther 
impatience to get into it. The fact was 
as they (the Committee) had been informed, 
some difference of opinion had unhappy 
arisen between the architect and the sie 
tific gentleman to whom the duty of vent 
lating the new building had been confided, 
and the consequence of this difference 
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heen a total suspension of the works. The 
Committee were unable to apply any re- 
nedy; they could not settle the difference, 
nor was it competent for them to issue final 
orders, for their duty was not to supervise 
the works, but merely to watch their pro- 
ss, and to report upon it. In this per- 
plexing state of affairs a necessity had 
clearly arisen for the intervention of a su- 
reme authority—that of the Queen herself, 
whose palace the new edifice was. This 
supreme authority should be appealed to, 
not for the purpose of deciding whether 
Mr. Barry or Dr. Reid was right, but in 
order that both gentlemen might be com- 
pelled to comply with the covenant to which 
they were bound by oath, and take imme- 
diate steps towards the completion of the 
works, so that the House might be ready 
for their Lordships’ reception by the next 
Session. If the aid of the Woods and 
Forests department were not now called in 
by means of an appeal to the supreme au- 
thority, there was no knowing when their 
lordships would get access to their new 
House. The noble Marquess, in conclu- 
sion, disclaimed all intention of casting the 
slightest censure on the noble Lords who 
were connected with the Woods and Fo- 
rests. He was sure that they had always 
been anxious to discharge their duties in 
the most efficient manner; but something 
must be done, and the Committee being of 
pinion that nothing could remedy the pre- 
sent state of things but the intervention of 
4 strong supreme power, had authorized 
him to bring forward this Motion. The 
noble Marquess then read the Address, 
andconeluded by moving its adoption. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR having put 
the question, 

Viscorst CANNING observed that 
there were several considerations which 
induced him to oppose the Motion. In 
the first place, their Lordships were not in 
possession of the evidence upon which the 
Report was based, of which this Address 
was said to be the echo. The Report it- 
‘elf had been only laid upon the Table last 
right; but one particle of the evidence had 
hot yet been printed. One passage in the 
Report of the Committee might be con- 
strued into an imputation upon a depart- 
ment of the Government of not having done 
what was in their power; and upon that 
account it was but fair that the evidence 
should be seen by their Lordships before 
they agreed to the proposed Address. Also 
‘Vommittee of the other House was now 
“ting upon the same subject, and that 
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House might think proper to embody their 
views in an Address founded upon the Re- 
port of their Committee. Having been 
favoured with a sight of that Report, he 
knew that, in one respect, it ran counter 
to the Report of their Lordships’ Com- 
mittee ; and thus, if their Lordships agreed 
to an Address now, it might happen that 
contradictory Addresses were presented to 
the Queen by the two Houses. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the facts 
were so perfectly notorious as not to re- 
quire the publication of evidence, With- 
out imputing any blame to the Woods and 
Forests, he might say that there had ap- 
peared on the part of that department, 
since the appointment of their Lordships’ 
Committee, a leaning rather to support 
Mr. Barry in his delay than to expedite 
him. 

The Marevess of LANSDOWNE, 
although agreeing that the facts of the 
case were notorious, yet submitted whe- 
ther it might not be expedient to adjourn 
the discussion until the evidence should 
appear; and by that time they would be in 
possession of the proceedings in the other 
House of Parliament. He conceived that 
there should be an opportunity of declaring 
that the grand object of their Lordships 
being properly lodged should not give way 
to any disputes between parties, or to any 
Utopian schemes of improvement. An 
Address to the Crown would render it ap- 
parent that the Woods and Forests were 
responsible for the execution of the works. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON said, it 
had been truly stated that it was the palace 
of the Sovereign that was under discus- 
sion, and that the Government was there- 
fore responsible for all that concerned it; 
but even were it not so, the importance of 
the matter and the enormous expenses 
that had been incurred upon the building, 
must make the Government responsible 
for all that related to it. It was true that 
responsibility had been to a certain degree 
covered or limited by the nomination of 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
to attend to the proceedings; but now it 
appeared to be desired by that House, and 
by the other House too, so far as he could 
judge fromthe Reports of their Committee, 
that the Board of Woods and Forests, as 
the responsible board for the management 
of affairs of this kind, should undertake an 
active supervision over the persons en- 
gaged in completing the building. Un- 
doubtedly the Government must be most 
anxious to carry that wish into execution, 
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by giving positive instructions to the 
Board in respect to the mode in which 
they were to carry this supervision into ef- 
fect, and also to direct such details as 
might appear to be consistent with the 
wishes expressed by the two Houses of 
Parliament. But he begged their Lord- 
ships not to involve the Government in 
difficulty by presenting to the Queen two 
separate Addresses from the two Houses of 
Parliament, by agreeing to an Address 
without kuowing what was passing in the 
Committee of the other House. He con- 
curred in the wish expressed by the noble 
Marquess that the discussion should be ad- 
journed, in order to see what were the 
views of the other House; and if the two 
Houses concurred, that there should be 
such a supervision of the works as would 
be effectual. 

Lorp CAMPBELL thought no case had 
been shown to justify the notion that the 
House had improperly interfered in this 
matter. He was ready to agree to the 
proposal for potponing the discussion until 
they should see the evidence and the Re- 
port of the House of Commons; but he 
trusted that the two Houses would act 
concurrently. He was sure any recom- 
mendation they might make would meet 
with proper attention on the part of the 
Government, and that before long their 
wishes would be fully satisfied. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, after what had fallen from the noble 
Duke, he should move that the debate be 
adjourned. He would make no attempt 
to resume it till the evidence was printed, 
and the holidays had passed over. 

Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned. 


mr mn 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 1, 1846. 


MinuTEs.] New Writ. For Richmond, v. the Hon. 
William Nicholas Ridley Colborne, deceased. 

Pvus.ic BiLts.—1°: Insoivent Debtors (India). 

2°: Railway, &c. Deposits; Administration of Criminal 
Justice. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Newdegate, from Persons 
entitle to Vote at any Election of a Member or Members 
to Serve in Parliament for the Eastern Division of the 
County of Gloucester, alleging Fraudulent and Vexatious 
Objections to Votes of Electors—By Mr. Aldam, Mr. 
Brotherton, Viscount Ebrington, and Viscount Morpeth, 
from several places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from Inhabitants of 
the Parish of St. Sidwell’s, for Repeal of the Maynooth 
College Act. —By Mr. Broadley, from Catholic Freehold- 
ers and others resident in the Southern Division of Holder- 
ness, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By 
Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from Rural Dean and Clergy of 
the South Western Division of the Deanery of Chalke, 
and Clergy of the Rural Deanery of Cirencester, against 
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Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses»—By Loni 
Bentinck, from Inhabitants of the Tower Hamlets, aging 
the proposed Government Measure respecting Customs 
and Corn Importation.—By Sir Robert Peel, from Ship. 
owners in Leith, in favour of the proposed Measure 1, 
specting Timber.—By Captain Pechell, from Henry Hugh 
Pyke, Esq., Barrister, of 87, Chancery Lone, complain 

of being Expelled from the Bar on Frivolous Charges, and 
praying for Inquiry.—By Mr. Ewart, from Members of 


















































the Cornwall Building and Provident Institution, for Al 1 
teration of Benefit Building Societies Act.—By Sir Robey ] 
Harry Inglis, from Vestrymen of the Parishes of Sain, ( 
Giles-in-the-Fields, and Saint George, Bloomsbury, against : 
Union with other Parishes.—By several hon. Member t 
from an immense number of places, for Limiting the 0 
Hours of Labour of Children and Young Persons en. 
ployed in Factories to Ten.—By Mr. John O’Brien, fron i 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of I 
Limerick, for Improvement of Limerick Harbour—py 01 
Mr. Acland, and Mr. Sidney Herbert, from Ratepayers of f 
the Parishes of Sutton Mallett and Donhead St. Andrey, i 
for Repeal or Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums and Py. th 
per I.unatics Act.—By Viscount Morpeth, from Board of ha 
Guardians of the Skipton Union, for Alteration of the * 
Poor Law.—By Viscount Morpeth, from Roman Catholic as 
Chaplains in the Workhouses in the United Diocese of up 
Down and Connor, for appointing Roman Catholics tp 
certain Offices under the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Vj. 0 
count Morpeth, Mr. Robert Palmer, and Mr, Wawn, from n 
a nnmber of Persons, for a Superannuation Fund for on 
Poor Law Officers.—By Lord George Bentinck, from Guar pos 
dians of the Poor of the Borough of King's Lynn, and by , 
Mr. Trelawny, from Guardians of the Poor of Tavistock ava 
Union, against the Poor Removal Bill.—By Mr. William an 
Smith O’Brien, from James O'Sullivan, of Liverpool, for evel 
Protection of Labourers on Public Works—By M. i 
Dennistoun, from Bankers, Merchants, Manufactures, Case 
and other Inhabitants of the City of Glasgow, for rn. cour 
stricting the Number of Railways —By Mr. Forbes, from had 
Distillers in Athole and Strathtay, complaining of Grier. . 
ances in the Spirit Trade. mpr 
of th 
PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND). The 
: : JG: 
On the Question that the Dropped Orden Wils 
be read, in * 
Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN wished ace 
call the attention of the right hon. Baronet rth 
“ » os 8 
(Sir R. Peel) to the fact that, on the div- anil 
sion upon the Coercion Bill, the total nu thea 
ber of Irish Members who supported thit en 
measure was only ten, whilst no lesss that altar ¢ 
thirty-four voted against it. Out of the , 

. se : notice, 
whole number of Irish Members presents tember 
the discussion on Monday night, it  H@ «.,. 
evident that more than three-fourls toland 
thought it was not necessary to proce He ha 
with the Bill; and, considering the pag 
gency of other measures before the Howe, tel 
it would be a great injustice to the people ties wh 
of Ireland to force the Bill upon them# nent w. 
present. said he 

Sm R. PEEL was very unwilling © BM them, ; 
give rise to an irregular discussion ; but hagistr 
must say there was a most material differ rested 

7 ve “. . y 
ence between the hon. Members mp Ei informa; 
sion and his own as to the particular BO He hid bof 
tion upon which the House divided © HM But they 
Monday night. He thought the House bi ttular h 
not gone into a discussion upon the wart louse 0 
of the Bill; and he was sure the rema Mr, ] 
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of the hon. Gentleman did not refer to the 
question of adjournment, which had been 
only preliminary. He (Sir R. Peel) thought 
the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Somerville) 
who made the Motion on Monday night, 
said he meant only to call for a decision 
upon the question whether or no the Irish 
Bill ought to have precedence over the 
(orn Bill. The noble Lord who supported 
ihe Motion distinctly said he reserved his 
gpinion altogether upon the policy of the 
measure. All the noble Lord meant to 
imply by the vote was, that the Corn Bill 
ought to be proceeded with at once in pre- 
ference to the Irish Bill. That being so, 
the observations which the hon. Member 
had made had no bearing at all, inasmuch 
as the House had not come to any decision 
upon the question. 

Sr J. GRAHAM, in moving that the 
Order of the Day for the adjourned debate 
on the first reading of the Irish Bill be 
postponed till to-morrow, said he would 
avail himself of the opportunity to explain 
aninaceuracy in his statement on Monday 
evening. The inaccuracy related to the 


case of Mr. Wilson, a magistrate of the 
county of Clare, who, without provocation, 
had been compelled to leave home, and the 


improvement of his estate, in consequence 
of the threatening notices he had received. 
The House would remember that he (Sir 
J. Graham) stated, that previously to Mr. 
Wilson leaving his home, he attended a 
chapel, and that an address was made to 
the congregation from the altar by the pa- 
rsh priest. He had stated that this cir- 
cmstance occurred before the first 
threatening notice was sent. That 
was not so—the address from the 
altar took place after the first threatening 
uotice, towards the end of last Sep- 
tember; and three other threatening no- 
tiees following, Mr. Wilson left his home 
twwards the beginning of the present year. 
He had stated also, that Mr. Wilson was 
ware of a committee having sat in judg- 
nent upon him, and that he knew the par- 
tits who composed that body. That state- 
nent was erroneous. Mr. Wilson had not 
wid he knew them. If he had known 
them, it would have been his duty as a 
hagistrate to have caused them to be ar- 
wsted. With this single exception, the 
formation which he (Sir J. Graham) had 
hid before the House was strietly correct. 
But there being an inaccuracy in this par- 
teular he had felt it his duty to inform the 

ouse of it, 

Mk. H. GRATTAN declared his inten- 
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tion of resisting the Bill. It was headed 
“« A Bill for the better Protection of Life in 
Ireland;’’ but it would not protect life in 
Ireland, and therefore he objected to it. 
It was founded on falsehood, and he would 
not be a party to the false statements of 
any man, or any body of men. He ac- 
quitted Her Majesty’s Government, how- 
ever, of any malice; but he convicted them 
of ignorance of the true remedies for Ire- 
land. The peace of Ireland could only be 
preserved by the gentry of Ireland ; and if 
the right hon. Baronet would but make the 
gentry do their duty, nothing would be 
heard about disturbance. 

Mr. D. BROWNE intreated the right 
hon. Baronet to allay irritation in Ireland 
by remedial, not coercive, measures. Con- 
ciliation would do more to tranquillize the 
country than the exercise of unconstitu- 
tional power, although it might only be 
temporary. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he might be erro- 
neous in his impressions with regard to 
the danger of scarcity in Ireland; but he 
assured the House that he entertained 
serious apprehensions of danger from that 
eause. He had given the greatest proofs 
any man could give of the sincerity of his 
convictions, and of his willingness to make 
any sacrifice that a public man could make 
in order that the people of Ireland might 
not be exposed to greater evils than were 
inseparable from a state of scarcity. 
Having given those proofs, he thought he 
might ask hon. Members from Ireland to 
permit the Bill to be read the first time, 
reserving to themselves the opportunity to 
oppose its further progress—that the 
House might be permitted to go on at the 
earliest period with the discussion of those 
measures which were intended for the 
relief of the poor from scarcity. 

Mr. O'CONNELL did not wish to be 
ungrateful to the right hon. Baronet for 
the efforts he had made to meet the famine 
in Ireland. On the contrary he acknow- 
ledged most gladly, and if he might be per- 
mitted to say so, most gratefully, the ef- 
forts of the Government of the right hon. 
Baronet, and the plans they had laid down 
to relieve the wants of the people of that 
part of the country. If, therefore, it were 
a mere question of form and ceremony, he 
should acquiesce at once; but this was an 
attempt to deprive the people of Ireland of 
the benefits of the Constitution. They had 
the burden of the Union upon them, and 
surely they ought to have the benefits of it. 
They ought to have the same laws as Eng- 
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Jand, where there was not an inevitable ne- 
cessity to change them; and in this case 
he denied the inevitable necessity. The 
Members from Ireland had therefore a duty 
to perform towards their country, which 
made them reluctantly obliged to oppose 
this Bill at every stage, and not to allow 
one single reading of it to take place with- 
out the strongest opposition. He could 
observe to the right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham), that there would be no use post- 
poning the Bill till to-morrow, for there 
was more business on the Paper than could 
be got through. He might as well post- 
pone it at once till Friday. Would the 
right hon. Gentleman have any objection 
to lay upon the Table, in the meantime, as 
far asit could be done consistently with his 
public duty, the documentary evidence of 
the different facts alleged to have taken 
place in his luminous and extraordinarily 
temperate speech in opening the case on 
Monday night ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, as all the docu- 
ments he read on Monday night were offi- 
cial, and as every statement had been 
made upon written authority, with the sin- 
gle exception of the case of Mr. Wilson, he 
had no objection to lay upon the Table 


officially all the Reports he had used on 
that occasion. 
Adjourned debate postponed. 


THE LICHFIELD GRAMMAR SCIIOOL. 

Viscount INGESTRE, in resuming 
the adjourned debate on the subject of the 
action brought against the editor of a Wol- 
verhampton paper for the republication of 
a report of the rev. Mr. Allen, an inspector 
of schools under the Education Commis- 
sioners, published and circulated by order 
of Parliament, said he wished to obtain a 
reply from some Member of the Govern- 
ment as to their intentions with respect to 
this case, which not only was one of great 
individual hardship, but in which an im- 
portant public principle was involved. It 
was alleged that the school in question had 
suffered great diminution of its funds, and 
had been kept closed for six years in conse- 
quence of the misconduct of the master, 
part of which misconduct consisted in his 
ill treatment of two boys, for which he was 
subjected to examination by a magistrate, 
one of the boys having been confined to his 
bed under surgical advice for a fortnight. 
The master of the school, Mr. Coppen- 
thwaite Smith, was since dead; but an ac- 
tion had been brought against Mr. Parker, 
the Government printer of the Report of 
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the Education Commissioners; and an gg. 
tion had also been brought against fy, 
Wood, the editor of the newspaper. His 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
peared for Mr. Parker; but the defenge 
of Mr. Parker was abandoned on the ground 
that the Report which had been laid m 
the Table of that House was false. Wha 
he complained of was, that the editor of, 
publication of this kind should be subjected 
to penalties for copying a report appearing 
as an official document, which was after. 
wards stated to be false. Where could the 
conductors of public journals look for ae. 
curate reports if not to the documents laid 
on the Table of that House? The peti. 
tioner, Mr. Wood, having received no an. 
swer to his applications to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, a memorial 
was forwarded to the Treasury, signed in. 
dividually by the mayor and other mem. 
bers of the corporation of the city of Lich. 
field. Mr. Allen might be, and he had» 
doubt was, a very respectable man, and 
anxious to do his duty; but in this case he 
had totally neglected it, for he had never 
gone near the school, nor examined a 
single person, but took the whole of 
the reports made to, him for granted, 
although he was obliged afterwards t 
admit that a great part of them were 
false. Mr. Parker, as he had said, was 
defended by the Treasury, and damages 
of 40s. brought in against him ; wheres 
the petitioner was at the last moment 
thrown overboard by the solicitor, and the 
Treasury, who relinquished the defence, 
and a fine of 50l., with costs, was i- 
flicted. Although he admitted that the 
petitioner had no claim upon the Trea- 
sury, he hoped a recommendation would 
be conveyed to Mr. Allen, . that Mr. 
Wood be remunerated by him for the 
expenses he had incurred. Having thus 
brought the case under the notice of the 
Government and the House, as it was mt 
cessary for him to make a Motion, he should 
conclude with merely moving— 

“That there be laid before this House, a Copy 
of the Memorial presented to the Treasury by 
Thomas Wood, proprietor of the Wolverhamptot 
Chronicle, in relation to the Lichfield Free School. 

Mr. CARDWELL observed, that the 
Memorial was, in point of words, neatly 
identical with the petition which the noble 
Lord had presented to the House. He 
entirely concurred in the admission of 
noble Lord, that the petitioner had no claim 
upon the Treasury. The memorial ¢0t- 
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cluded with a prayer that the Lords of the 
Treasury would take the memorialist’s 
ease into consideration, and issue an order 
for the payment of such damages and ex- 
penses as it should be found he had justly 
incurred. This prayer was considered by 
the Treasury not entitled to their concur- 
rence. As far as he knew the facts of the 
case, he believed it to be true that the 
(Commissioners of Education had felt it 
their duty to institute an inquiry into the 
state of the school at Lichfield, which was 
conducted by the very respectable gentle- 
man whd performed the duty of their in- 
spector ; and the report to which the noble 
noble Lord referred was presented to the 
Commissioners. It was of great import- 
ance that the substance of investigations 
of this kind should be circulated in a cheap 
shape in order to convey general informa- 
tin connected with the important subject 
of education ; and the report so circulated 
in this case was copied into the newspaper 
of which the petitioner was proprietor and 
conductor. And parties upon whom cer- 
tain observations were made brought ac- 
tims against the person who originally 
printed the report, and against the pro- 
prietor of the newspaper ; and his learned 
Friend the Attorney General, who was in- 
structed by the Government to defend Mr. 
Parker, on considering the evidence that 
could he adduced to support the plea of 
justification which had been originally en- 
tered, did not think it right to maintain 
that plea, but submitted to a verdict ; and 
the lowest fine that would carry costs was 
imposed, which was paid by the Govern- 
ment which had been published under their 
authority. But with regard to this peti- 
toner, it appeared that he, acting in his 
ordinary avocation, copied this report, and 
added some remarks of his own. He did 
hot enter upon the question whether any- 
thing in the verdict of the jury turned upon 
those additional remarks or not ; but the 
jury who pronounced that verdict knew the 
grounds of the defence—namely, that the 
document was an official one. It was im- 
possible, with all the caution that could be 
exercised, to conduct inquiries of this kind 
without occasionally receiving information 
vhich might be prejudicial to individuals ; 
and he did not think that the Government 
Were responsible for any statements of 
that kind into which the Commissioner 
might have heen betrayed. There was no 
class of persons in the community to whom 
twas of greater importance that questions 
"garding the discharge of their duty 
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should be governed by the decision of a 
jury, than the conductors of newspapers 
themselves. The noble Lord admitted 
tbat the petitioner had no claim for public 
money, and he hoped the House would feel 
that there was no just grounds for any im- 
putation upon the Treasury. 

Viscount INGESTRE observed, that the 
additional remarks to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman alluded, merely had reference to the 
corporation of Lichfield, who had put the 
master in the school, and had nothing to 
do with the subject of the Report. The 
hardship of which he complained was, that 
Mr. Wood could have done much better if 
the Treasury had left him altogether to his 
own defence, instead of abandoning him at 
the last moment, when it was not possible 
for him to put his case in a proper state for 
the decision of the jury. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
hardly knew in what position the matter 
was before the House, because his noble 
Friend admitted that the petitioner was 
wholly without a claim. He was afraid 
that if he even thought that Mr. Allen 
ought to pay the damages and costs, and 
recommended him, as his noble Friend 
wished, to do so, his influence would be of 
very little avail ; but he did not think that 
Mr. Allen was at all called upon to inter- 
fere in that way. He did not think that 
the original remarks which had been re- 
ferred to were without any effect upon the 
verdict, because their object was invidiously 
to direct public attention to the school and 
to the master. They began with a Latin 
quotation, ‘‘ Eece iterum Crispinus”— 
‘Lo, here he comes again’’—and _ pro- 
ceeded to designate the school as a “‘ noto- 
rious’ one. The heading given to the re- 
port of the inspector, and the invidious re- 
marks made thereupon, to direct public at- 
tention to the conduet of the schoolmaster, 
had been in some way effectual in procur- 
ing such a verdict. The House would re- 
collect a case in which the heading of a 
report of a trial was made the subject of an 
action for libel. A faithful report of the 
trial which had taken place would have 
been justifiable; but it was headed, 
‘“‘ Shameful Conduct of an Attorney ;’’ and 
the printer was made answerable for an 
action for libel. He differed from the 
noble Lord if he supposed that the 
additional remarks had no effect in in- 
fluencing the jury. Now, with regard 
to his own conduct, there was a plea 
of justification drawn up, and certain 
evidence in support of that plea was laid 
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before him. The whole of it, however, 
could not be proved satisfactorily ; and 
in point of law the justification was not 
fully established. He did not consider it 
to be consistent with his duty, under these 
circumstances, to proceed with the defence. 
The case of Mr. Wood was quite distinct 
from that of Mr. Parker, and he was de- 
fended by a different solicitor. Mr. Wood 
refused to apologize to Mr. Smith in open 
court, and they found a verdict of 50. 
damages. He should like to know how 
anything which had been done by Mr. 
Parker in the matter could justify their 
ealling on Mr. Allen to reimburse Mr. 
Wood for publishing what he must say was 
an improper extract from a book—the re- 
port regarding the Lichfield school, and 
parading it before the public? He did not 
well understand what his noble Friend 
called upon the House to do; but he 
thought the House would not wish to in- 
terfere in a matter of that kind. 

Mr. CHRISTIE thought that the noble 
Lord was fully justified in bringing this 
matter before the House. The state of 
the law was imperfect which made a news- 
paper responsible for publishing a copy of 
an official document, published under official 
sanction, and sent into circulation on the 
authority of Government. The Motion of 
the noble Lord would have the effect of 
directing public attention to the subject, 
and would help to clear the way for an 
amendment of the law. 

Viscount SANDON said, it was impos- 
sible that the state of things connected 
with the school of Lichfield, where Dr. 
Johnson was brought up, should not attract 
and excite the feelings of the nation; and 
it was not surprising that the editor of a 
newspaper in the neighbourhood should 
have quoted a report relating to the la- 
mentable state of that school. He thought 
that some understanding should be come to 
—whether parties had or had not the right 
to consider documents published under the 
authority of Parliament such as might be 
used by them for the purpose of criticism 
and statement, If they had not that right, 
of what use were the documents? They 
were not got up for private use, but that 
the public attention might be directed 
to them. He considered that this gentle- 
man was not actuated by any personal ma- 
lice, but that, being strongly excited at the 
lamentable state of things in his own neigh- 
bourhood, he reprinted an authentic docu- 
ment, accompanying it with some expres- 
sions arising from the facts as he viewed 
them. 





Mr. MUNTZ happened to know some. 
thing of the case, because he was sub. 
penaed at the trial. This was not a cage 
of merely copying a report. If Mr. Wood 
had done that, he would have a different 
case, and the verdict might be considered 
hard upon him. But he commented upon 
the report in every way, and accompanied 
it with remarks which were most unjust, 
unsound, and untrue. That made the 
greatest difference in the case. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that his noble 
Friend brought forward this case in order 
to call the attention of the House and the 
Government to the great principle involved 
in it. The question was, whether those 
who conducted the newspapers of England 
could with safety, or without the risk of 
actual ruin, republish those documents laid 
in the shape of great blue books, or small 
papers, on the Table of the House—whe- 
ther they could legally publish those docu. 
ments which were published under the au. 
thority of that House. In the present in- 
stance he admitted that the gravamen did 
not consist in publishing the document, 
but in the heading prefixed to it, although 
Mr. Parker, who had the direct sanction 
of the House, and published the document, 
only had a verdict against him amounting 
to 40s. damages; yet he thought that Her 
Majesty’s Government would be only exer- 
cising a wholesome discretion, if, as they 
did on other instances, they reimbursed 
Mr. Wood for the expenses which he had 
incurred. He offered to make every apo 
logy that a reasonable man could be et 
pected to make; and unless they were pre- 
pared to sanction the principle that ther 
reports should be commented upon by none 
who had not the privilege of Parliament— 
that no person should speak of their re- 
ports unless within the four walls of that 
House, he could not but think that some 
indulgence should be shown to this gentle 
man, who had done no more than other 
proprietors of newspapers had done with 
respect to similar reports, namely, call at- 
tention to a report which spoke of a state 
of things connected with his neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr. EWART said, that the line was 
distinct between the legislative functions 
of that House and the exercise of ay 
legal authority. The less the House a 
tempted to involve itself with the proceed: 
ings of the courts of law the better. He 
thought that a case had been made out for 
a change in the law, but that none had 
been made out for the interference of Me 
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House in the case brought before them. 
Whenever public documents were issued 
lating to the public good, they ought 
to be animadverted on by the public press 
of this country. While on this subject, he 
begged to put a question to the right hon. 
Baronet with regard to the important sub- 
jeet of the reform of the grammar schools 
of this country. It was now two years 
since the Report of the Commissioners on 
this subject had been laid on the Table, and 
he wished to know whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to bring in any 
Bill on the subject founded on the Report 
of the Commissioners. 

Sr J. GRAHAM said, that in conse- 
quence of the immense accumulation of 
other public business to which his atten- 
tin was directed, he had not given that 
attention to the subject to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred, which it required. 
With regard to the particular case before 
the House, he must observe, in reference 
to what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford, that this 
was not so much a question of publishing a 
publie document as one respecting the do- 
cuments which accompanied it. The jury 
did not question the right to publish a 
publie document; but they seemed to deny 
the justice of the comments made; and in 
the present case they drew the distinction, 
because in the case of Mr, Parker they 
awarded only 40s. damages; but, in esti- 
mating the damages to be given for the 
comments which accompanied the docu- 
ment, the jury came to a different con- 
dusion, for they found a verdict for 501., 
marking thereby that in their opinion there 
was malice in the comments, and not a de- 
sire todo justice. He thought it would be 
most unreasonable and highly inconvenient 
if, under these circumstances, and after 
twoverdicts had passed, the House were to 
interfere in the matter. 

Motion withdrawn. 


RAILWAY DEPOSITS. 
_ Mr. MOFFATT moved the Second Read- 
ng of the Railway Deposits Bill. By the 
hw as it at present stood, the subscribers 
an undertaking were compelled to make 
4 transfer of money, and money only, to 
the Accountant General of the Court of 
Vhaneery; and they were also compelled 
to do so only under the Speaker’s warrant, 
obtained on each occasion. Great incon- 
rentence had been experienced from the 
tdoption of this course; and during the 
Present year large losses had been sustain- 
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ed by these proceedings. In many under- 
takings the deposits had been invested in 
the funds at a time when the funds were 
high, and had been obliged to sell out 
when funds were low, to procure money to 
be paid to the Accountant General; and 
then, if they reinvested, great loss was ex- 
perienced. He believed that the loss on 
the operations of the last three or four 
months had been as much as 2, 3, and 4 
per cent, and the inconvenience had also 
been great. The remedy proposed by the 
Bill was to permit the transfer of funds or 
other Government securities or Exchequer 
Bills in lieu of money to be made to the 
Accountant General. The Bill also abo- 
lished the necessity for having a Speaker’s 
order for paying the money in. His pro- 
posal had met with the general approba- 
tion of the parties most interested; it would 
lead to a great simplification of business, 
and would afford quite as large a security 
to the Parliament and to the country. 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the hon. Gentleman hay- 
ing consented to make those Amendments 
in the Bill when it went into Committee 
which he thought necessary, he had no ob- 
jection to the second reading. The hon. 
Member had at first proposed that instead 
of the money or funds being paid to the 
Accountant General, they should be paid 
into the Bank of England. The conse- 
quence would be, that if any dispute should 
arise between the parties as to their in- 
terest, or as to any lien, it would be neces- 
sary to institute a Chancery suit to deter- 
mine the rights; and whether he consider- 
ed the interests of the parties concerned, or 
of the innocent Bank of England, he thought 
it would be unjust to subject that body to 
the expense and burden of these Chancery 
suits. As the Bill would be amended, the 
money would be paid to the Accountant 
General as before, and in cases where the 
House should sanction the transfer of stock 
or Exchequer Bills, the Accountant Gene- 
ral would hold for the parties. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL asked whether the 
House or the Speaker was to provide for 
accepting stock or Exchequer Bills instead 
of money, and what was to be done if the 
House was not sitting ? 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that the parties would de- 
posit with the Clerk of the Private Bill-office 
the particulars of the mode in which they 
proposed to make the deposit, and his sig- 
nature would be the authority for the Ac- 
countant General to accept it. 


Deposits. 
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Mr. W.R. COLLETT was glad to find 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer had seen 
that an amendment of the law was neces- 
sary. He did not understand what the 
alterations to be made in the Bill were; he 
believed the Bill as it stood to be a good 
Bill, and till he saw the proposed amend- 
ments he could give no opinion upon them. 
A more concise Bill, or one better adapted 
to its purpose, had never been introduced 
into the House. He thought the abso- 
lute loss to the parties who had invested 
and had then sold out and reinvested, 
had been much underrated by the hon. 
Gentleman; he believed that there had 
been a loss of several hundred thousand 
pounds without any benefit. The old machi- 
nery had been awkward and very ill-adapt- 
ed to its purpose; and in the present Bill 
the country and the railway proprietors 
would find a great boon. 
Bill read a second time. 


DESTITUTE POOR (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. SCROPE, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, would shortly state 
his reasons for introducing it, which he 
had not before an opportunity of doing, 


owing to the facilities he had given for con- 
tinuing the Corn Law debates. And, first, 
he must apologize to the House for taking 
upon himself a task which exceeded the 
limits of his poor abilities, and a subject 


of such great importance. That apology 
would be the statement which, without any 
egotism, he might perhaps make, that this 
was not the first time he had given his at- 
tention to matters of this kind. For the 
last twenty years he had taken a great in- 
terest in the condition of the poor in Ire- 
land, and had urged upon the House the 
necessity and importance of making pro- 
vision for the poor in Ireland on the mo- 
del of that which had been in operation for 
two centuries and a half with the best re- 
sults in England. He might mention that, 
on the second reading of the Coercion Bill 
in 1834, he felt so strongly as to the ne- 
cessity and justice of introducing measures 
for the relicf of the destitute poor who 
were driven by desperation to the commis- 
sion of crime in Ireland, that he then 
moved the following Resolution :— 

“ That, in order to secure life and property in 
Ireland, to remove all pretext for criminal out- 
rages, and to give etiect to whatever measure of 
severity may be adopted for their suppression, it 
is expedient that the population of that island be 
assured of the means of supporting life by peace- 
ful and honest industry ; and this House will turn 
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its attention, at the earliest opportunity, to some 
measure for effecting this desirable end.” 

That was twelve years ago. On the thind 
reading of the Coercion Bill of the nex 
year, in 1835, he divided the House op 
Resolutions very much to the tenor of the 
preceding one. On other occasions he 
had co-operated with hon. Members of 
that House, who concurred with him in 
opinion that a poor law was essential to 
the maintenance of tranquillity and the im. 
provement of the resources of Ireland, 
The public felt a deep interest in the mat. 
ter, and eventually the Government of that 
day felt themselves compelled to take the 
question up, and appointed a Commission 
to inquire into the state of the poor in Ire. 
land. At the end of the second year the 
Commissioners made their Report, and that 
Report was very much in favour of the me. 
sures he had advocated. In the coneluding 
passage of it they said— 

“ Upon the best consideration which we have 

been able to give to the whole subject, we think 
that a legal provision should be made and rates 
levied as hereinafter mentioned, for the relief and 
support of incurable as well as curable lunatics, 
of idiots, epileptic persons, eripples, deaf and 
dumb, and blind poor, and all who labour under 
permanent bodily infirmities—such relief and sup- 
port to be afforded within the walls of public ix 
stitutions; also for the relief of the sick poor 
in hospitals, infirmaries, and convalescent esta- 
blishments, or by extern attendance and a supply 
of food as well as medicine, where the persons to 
be relieved are not in a state to be removed from 
home ; also for the purpose of emigration, for the 
support of penitentiaries in which vagrants may 
be sent, and for the maintenance of deserted chil- 
dren ; also towards the relief of aged and infirm 
persons, of orphans, of helpless widows with young 
children, of the families of sick persons, and of 
casual destitution.” 
Their plan amounted, in fact, to a system 
of indoor and outdoor relief, competent to 
supply all that was wanted for the poor ia 
Ireland. The able-bodied, it is true, were 
excepted, but to them relief by emigration 
was recommended ; and the Report went 
the whole length of the principles he had 
supported—a right to relief to some extent 
or other to save man, woman, or child from 
perishing from want ; and that some legal 
provision should be made for them. Fur 
ther than that, he had not urged the pml- 
ciple, except that if emigration did not af- 
ford sufficient relief, some other mode should 
be adopted. The Government, however, 
were not satisfied with that Report; and 
they sent over another Commissioner, ™ 
Nicholls, at the close of 1836; and that 
Gentleman, at the end of a few months 
sidence there, returned with another 
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, in which he recommended that the 
relief to the poor should be confined to the 
yorkhouse system ; and upon that principle 
the Bill of the following year was framed. 
But that Bill was deficient in that which, in 
his mind, should always be at the bottom 
ofany practical system of relief, namely, a 
right to relief in some way or other for 
those who were in dread of starvation, and 
vho might thereby be driven into crime. 
The public were satisfied at the time, no 
doubt, by the introduction of a measure 
calling itself an Irish Poor Law, and it 
passed, perhaps, without being scrutinized 
too closely as to the relief it proposed to 
give, The public had been comparatively 
tranquil since; nor had he interfered, 
being desirous to see, in the first place, 
what the system then established would be 
—to see the workhouses built; the last of 
which, he believed, was only finished last 
year—and partly to see how the system, 
confining itself to workhouse relief, would 
at. But the time was now come when it 
vould neither satisfy the public nor the 
principles of humanity and justice, that re- 
lief should be confined to the miserable and 
santy system at present in force in Ire- 
land under that law. The test of any 
system of poor relief or any other must be 
—has it answered its purpose, or fulfilled 
the objects for which it was enacted ? 
Now, what were the objects for which a 
poor law was required in Ireland, or in any 
ither country? They appeared to him to 
ve threefold. The first was the relief of 
the destitute, as a matter of charity and 
humanity, on the ground that it was con- 
trary to human feeling to allow the poor 
0 perish in the streets from want; and 
that it was much more economical to re- 
live them by a proper system of relief at 
the expense of the community, than by 
ins being given, or by any other mode. 
The second object was, as a measure of 
piliee, to enable the law to put down men- 
dieaney and vagrancy, which were contrary 
toall moral order and cleanliness, and to 
theindustrious habits of the population; but 
that ould not be done unless they granted a 
tight torelief, The right hon. Baronet (SirJ. 
‘nham) said the other night that the Irish 

ada right to beg; but he thought it was 
tuneeded by the right hon. Baronet that it 
"ws not for the advantage of the commu- 
uty that that privilege should be exer- 
ted; and from the filth, immorality, pro- 
‘gtey, and waste it engendered through- 
wt the country, it was absolutely necessary 
Wobe put down, The third object of a 
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Poor Law in any country was, he believed, 
to give that protection to the life of the 
poor man which ought to be the foundation 
of all law, and which was necessary to take 
from him the plea of absolute necessity as 
an excuse for crime. The law of the land, 
he believed, sanctioned the commission of 
crime in the extremest necessity; he be- 
lieved that the Judges of the land had said 
that stealing a loaf from a shop by a man 
who was starving from hunger was not 
punishable by law. [The Arrorney GEnE- 
RAL: That is not so.] At all events you 
cannot punish a man who was starving, and 
who helped himself for the purpose of main- 
taining life to the nearest food at hand; 
and therefore unless they could give relief, 
they could not justify the law which pro- 
tected any property whatever, especially 
property in land, which was the common 
gift of the Creator to mankind upon which 
to maintain themselves; and he asserted 
indisputably that when they established a 
monopoly of the land of a country in the 
hands of a large or a small number of pro- 
prietors, the mass of the inhabitants of that 
country had a right to call upon Parlia- 
ment to give them some other resources to 
secure them from absolute want, and from 
perishing upon the face of the land which 
God had given them to support themselves. 
These were the three objects of all Poor 
Laws in any. country which hoped to be- 
come civilized. Now let them ask how far 
those purposes had been answered under 
the law established with the name of a 
Poor Law in Ireland, in 1837. Why, re- 
lief being confined to the workhouses, 
which would barely contain one per cent 
of the population of Ireland, it was beyond 
doubt as a matter of fact that not only 
the extraordinary destitution that occa- 
sionally occurred in that country, but 
the permanent destitution, could not be re- 
lieved by the present system. The amount 
of destitution there was no doubt beyond 
that of England, as compared to the total 
population ; yet in England the number 
of destitute persons numbered about 10 
per cent. The number of workhouses 
was 334, and no less a proportion than 
six-sevenths of the entire number of pau- 
pers had outdoor relief. But in Ire- 
land, under the existing Poor Law, they 
had not the means of relieving one hun- 
dredth part of the population. In proof 
of the state of feeling in Ireland upon 
this subject, he would call attention to 
the petition from the town council of Li- 
merick, in which they said, that in the 
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Report of Lord Devon’s Commission it was 
stated that there were in Ireland 2,385,000 
persons in absolute pauperism, and yet 
that there were not workhouses to contain 
more than 90,000 persons. Could they 
possibly call that an adequate measure of 
relief for the poor ? And the petition went 
on to say that if the workhouses were 
meant not to relieve pauperism, but rather 
destitution, they did not even accomplish 
that object; for although the Poor Laws 
had been five years in operation, yet, 
by the last census, it appeared that the 
country was perhaps worse than when Mr. 
Nicholls made his report. In fact, those 
great buildings intended for workhouses 
had become immense infirmaries and hos- 
pitals throughout the country, and as such 
they had done much good; but towards ef- 
fecting the first object of the Poor Law they 
had done almost nothing. It was clear then 
that towards relieving the destitution of 
Ireland the existing Poor Law had done 
very little. He then proceeded to ask, 
whether it answered the second purpose he 
had mentioned, that of enabling the law to 
put down mendicancy and vagrancy? It 
had not touched that system, for it prevail- 
ed from one end of the country to the 
other. It was impossible for any one to 
Jand in Ireland without being immediately 
surrounded with such a crowd of wretched 
mendicants as could not be surpassed by 
any other country in the world; and in the 
cottages throughout Ireland they would 
find the poor inmates sharing their last 
potato with the beggars that crowded 
round the door asking for relief. The 
right hon. Baronet spoke of the Irish hay- 
ing aright to beg for their subsistence; he 
could not have been in earnest; and he 
called upon the Government to declare 
themselves clearly on this matter, and to 
say whether they intended to recommend 
to Parliament any measure to put down 
the mass of vagrancy and mendicancy in 
Ireland, or what they thought the present 
state of things there required. He knew 
that the right hon. Baronet said that the 
majority of the population there were Ro- 
man Catholics, and that it was a prin- 
ciple of those of the Catholic persuasion 
to give alms to a great extent. No doubt 
it was, and every one must admire the 
humanity that dictated such a course; but 
he did not believe that it was a principle of 
the Catholic religion that such a system of 
almsgiving should be substituted for a per- 
fectly organized and legal system of relief. 
He would call to the attention of the right 
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hon. Baronet-the state of things ia Bg, 
gium, which was a Catholic country, where 
they had a system of organized relief, which 
did secure to the starving man relief in des. 
titution, and which he believed had aly 
the effect of increasing the cultivation of 
land and the development of industry top 
extraordinary degree, and of repressing that 
spirit of turbulence which prevailed 
strongly in Ireland. Ile now came to the 
third object which, as he contended, g Pog 
Law ought to have in view—namely, a4 
measure of justice and policy to give to 
every inhabitant of the land some means ¢ 
subsistence, and to take from him, ther. 
fore, the plea of destitution and want as an 
excuse for crime. Not giving the right of 
relief, they left the poor of Ireland with 
that plea for the commission of crime, in 
order to secure themselves in existenee, 
The only way to put a step to these ut. 
rages, for which Coercion Bills were but 
a temporary remedy, was to give a right 
to a maintenance upon the land of thei 
birth and of their forefathers, and 90 t 
take from them the plea of the neve 
sity of combining together against the 
law. That course he urged in 1834 in 
connexion with this subject. In that 
year he printed a small publication wm 
der the title of How is Ireland tok 
Governed? and it contained this pa 
sage :— 


} 


“ Does the law, then, protect the Trish peasant 
Not from starvation ! It does not protect him 
from being thrust out from his home and litte 
holding into absolute destitution, to perish m 
the highways of famine, or to waste away 0 
those abodes of filth, misery, and disease, in tle 
suburbs of the towns, which Dr. Doyle so faith 
fully describes as the ordinary refuge and dying 
place of the ejected cottier and his family. 
does not protect him from being visited by ths 
fate at the command of an absentee landlord, ¥ 
may desire to clear his property of some of the 
human ineumbrances whom God has brought int 
being upon it. The law affords the Irish peas 
no protection from so horrible a fate. Hundreds 
are at present exposed to it. Millions know that 
they are liable to it. Can the law justly require 
their allegiance ? Can we expect them willingly 
pay it ? No, the peasantry of Ireland feel that the 
law places their lives at the mercy of the fer, 
whom it invests with sovereign power over 
land of their native country—with power to s*#? 
them at will off its surface.” 


wl 


in attempting to prove those facts 
was only embarrassed by a multiplicity ¢ 
proofs. But he would take the assertie 
of a gentleman who, in 1834, was el 
ployed by the Government as the Secretaly 
to the Poor Law Commission, aud mh 


That language was justified by facts, 
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had, perhaps more than any other man, an 
opportunity of forming a correct judgment 
of the case; for, during the two years of 
the Commissioners’ inquiry, he had to 
travel over Ireland to obtain evidence, and 
tp make an abstract of the proceedings of 
the Commissioners. That gentleman, Mr. 
Revans, said that nine-tenths of the out- 
rages to property and violence to persons 
in Ireland were produced by the want of 
proper relief for the poor. But he wished, 
yithout further quotations, to lay the 
case broadly before the House, and to 
call the attention of the Government to 
fucts which it was impossible could be 
denied. The first fact was this :—There 
yere two systems of law in Ireland: one 
yas the law of the land; but in what light 
did the Irish peasantry regard it? They 
hated it, resisted it, and struggled against 
it, because they felt that it oppressed them. 
The other law was an agrarian law, which 
yasgeneral throughout Ireland. It wasmore 
ot less dormant in particular parts—but 
vhy? Because it was not resisted by the 
landlords or by the ministers of law. Evi- 
lence given in the year 1834, proved that 
vhen the Irish peasant was driven from 
his land, he had no resource but crime 
io eseape destitution. There was there- 
fore a general feeling among the labour- 
ing community to make common cause 
vith those who were ejected, as the only 
neans of preventing ejectments. The Oc- 
cupation of Land in [reland Commission dis- 
tuetly stated, that agrarian outrages pre- 
vailed through the whole of Ireland; and 
this statement was corroborated by the 
‘ustabulary Returns of 1844, the latest of 
Thich we had possession. It appeared 
fom these returns that there were some 
warian outrages in every county—from 
ive, six, and eight, in the counties of An- 
tm, Armagh, and Wicklow, to 48 in 
Care, 29 in Galway, 67 in King’s County, 
(it Limerick, 72 in Leitrim, 93 in Ros- 
‘mmon, and 254 in Tipperary. The 
Tght hon. Baronet, on moving the first 
wading of the Bill for the Protection of 
life and Property in Ireland, stated, that 
wtrages were restricted to five counties in 
Ivlnd, But he must have meant the in- 
tase of outrages, the increase of the per 
“ntage of crimes. If it were said that 
‘utrages did not prevail throughout Ireland 
‘i Tipperary, or as in the five counties 
a by the right hon. Baronet, it 

ecause the agrarian law had super- 
‘led, to a certain extent, the law of the 
nd, and had fulfilled its duty of protecting 
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the lives of the peasantry. For, he re- 
peated, the law of the land did not protect 
either the life or property of the Irish pea- 
sant, while the agrarian laws, enacted by 
themselves, did protect, to a considerable 
extent, both life and property. This was 
painful to admit; but if he succeeded in 
proving it, the conclusion was obvious, that 
until we harmonise the law of the land with 
the necessities of the peasantry, and pro- 
tect life and property by legal authority, 
they would continue the horrible system of 
agrarian outrage and intimidation, by 
which they struggle to protect themselves 
and their families. The law could not be 
said to afford the Irish peasant protec- 
tion to life when it refused him relief in 
his destitution; he therefore resorted to 
agrarian outrage on the plea of self-defence 
—the same plea which was the other day 
put forward by the First Minister of the 
Crown to palliate the horrible extremi- 
ties of war. When the Society of Friends 
petitioned against war, and more especially 
against war in India, the right hon. Ba- 
ronet said it was justified by self-protec- 
tion, and that people could not be expected 
to stand and have their throats cut, with- 
out making some resistance. Could we 
expect the Irish peasant to lie down in a 
ditch and starve, even although we brought 
horse, foot, and dragoons to the scene ? 
And if not, what protection did the law 
give him? Well, then, if the law did not 
protect the life of the Irish peasant, did it 
protect his property ? He lived by the oc- 
cupation of his land, but it was not the prac- 
tice for the landlord to erect the farming 
buildings upon it. The property of the 
Irish peasant consisted, therefore, in the 
buildings and improvements he had made 
upon his land. But the law gave him no 
property in these improvements. It al- 
lowed the landlord to sweep him off without 
compensation. Te called attention to the 
fact, that the tenant-right prevailed over a 
large extent of country. Wherever it pre- 
vailed it gave the tenant the right to re- 
cover compensation for improvements, and 
more than this. In a large portion of Ire- 
land the tenants are practically admitted 
to a part ownership in the land—are al- 
lowed, before quitting their farms, to the 
extent of five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years’ 
purchase of the value of their holding. The 
Landlords’ and Tenants’ Commission had a 
chapter on these tenant rights, in which 
they state that in Ulster the value of the 
right is usually equivalent to ten years’ 
purchase of the value of the holding ; and 
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that in every county in Ireland, with the 
exception perhaps of Dublin, the practice 
of admitting a tenant-right more or less 
prevailed. But did the law protect this 
right? On the contrary, the law gave 
the landlord the possession of these im- 
provements ; and if he chose to refuse the 
tenant-right he might call upon the authori- 
ties of the county, and they would be com- 
pelled to enforce his claims. In a large 
part of Ireland, the tenant-right being 
admitted by the landlord, there was com- 
parative freedom from agrarian outrage. 
But where it was not so admitted, there 
agrarian outrage prevailed. The dread in- 
spired by those outrages was the only secu- 
rity the tenant had for obtaining the number 
of years’ purchase to which he considered 
himself entitled. The 10, 15, and 20 
years’ purchase, was paid, not only by the 
incoming tenant, but by the landlord him- 
self, when he got possession of the land. In 
the counties of Armagh, Antrim, and Down, 
it was well known that outrages would fol- 
low the breach of the tenant-right. This 
was shown by Mr. Senior and Mr. Handcock; 
the latter of whom said, that the whole 
power of the Horse Guards could not keep 
the peace in Ulster if tenant-right were de- 
nied, The reason why outrages did not now 
occur in Ulster was, that there the landlord 
recognized the tenant-right, and the law au- 
thorities gave way to it. There was a horrible 
case the other night, that would probably 
be brought before the House, of eviction 
in the county of Galway. In the Report 
of the Landlord and Tenants’ Commission, 
from 50 to 60 pages of index were filled 
with ejectments only, which were followed 
in many cases by outrage. He did not 
wish to be understood as justifying or pal- 
liating these outrages; but wrong would 
beget wrong as long as human nature was 
what it was, and men were in danger of 
perishing frem starvation and want. It 
was, he knew, the opinion of lawyers that 
the right of property was sacred, and the 
first of all rights. Lord Brougham said 
the other night, in another place, respect- 
ing the landlord’s right by law to eject the 
tenant :— 

“ Undoubtedly it was the landlord’s right to do 
so if he pleased, and if he abstained he conferred a 
favour, and was doing an act of kindness. If, on 
the other hand, he chose to stand on his right, the 
tenants must be taught by the strong arm of the 
law that they had no power to oppose or resist. 
Such was the law of the land, and property would 
be valueless, and capital would no longer be in- 
vested in the cultivation of land, if it were not 
acknowledged that it was the landlord’s undoubt- 
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ed, indefeasible, and most sacred right to deal with 
his property as he listed.” 
And again :— 

“ This happened in consequence of the desire oy 

the part of the landlord to have his land better 
cultivated, by persons who could bring to that ey). 
tivation the advantage of capital and skill. Ang 
it certainly would be a great hardship to the land. 
lord in Ireland if he had not the free and entire 
power, as by law he unquestionably had, to dismiss 
the small holders,” &e. 
Thus Lord Brougham expounded the lay 
to be that the landlord had the power of 
sweeping off the entire population of his 
estate. Well, that was just his (Mr », 
Scrope’s) case, that the landlord coulis 
overstrain the rights of property. But he 
could oppose to the dictum of Lord Brow. 
gham that of a better lawyer and a better 
man—2J ustice Blackstone, who enumeratel 
amongst the primary rights and securities 
of the people of England, the right to sy 
port :— 

“ For,” said he, “ there is no man so indigent 
or wretched, but he may demand a supply sufi. 
cient for all the necessities of life from the mor 
opulent part of the community.” 

This right was at the bottom of all law. I 
was given to the English poor by the law of 
England, but it was refused to the Irish por 
by the Irish law. Contrast in consequene 
the state of things in this country, wher 
the right was established, with the state of 
things in Ireland, where it was denied. 
The case, indeed, was stronger in Irelanl 
than in England, because here a large por 
tion of the rental of the country wast 
rived from the expenditure of capital aul 
labour upon the land, while in Irelavl 
there was the mere land and nothing el. 
He hoped the Iouse would sanction aul 
establish a measure which recognised, te 
gether with the rights of property, te 
right of the lower orders to a maintenant: 
in the land of their birth. The right hot. 
Baronet opposite admitted the other might 
that the two points upon which he wasi 
sisting—the unhappy condition of the pe 
santry, and the state of the law of landlord 
and tenant in Ireland, were at the founls 
tion of the evils under which that county 
laboured. This had been known for fiftees 
years past, and yet no remedy had been 
devised. The existing system, without 
the powerful and active interference of the 
Government and the Legislature, wo 
only continue and aggravate. the evils 
which he had been directing the attentit! 
of the House. The misery. and destite 
tion prevailing in Ireland induced eri 
and that crime rendered the lives of ™ 
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upper classes and the safety of property so 
ijsecure, that persons would not invest 
their capital in improving the land, and 
hence arose the want of employment. The 
people of Ireland would continue in their 
resent miserable condition to all eternity 
wless there was powerful interference on 
the part of the Legislature to break up the 
vicious system now existing, and to render 
the rights of the poor as secure as those 
of the rich. Much had been said as to 
rights and duties being reciprocal, and so 
udoubtedly they were. The rich in Ire- 
and had rights, but they had also duties ; 
aud while their rights were enforced with 
ill the power of the law, the performance 
of their duties was discretionary. But what 
yas the case with respect to the poor? 
They had rights as well as duties; but 
yhile their duties were enforced with all 
the rigour of the law, backed occasionally 
by extra-constitutional measures, their 
rights were left to the discretion of the 
lndords. How the landlords dealt with 
the rights of the poor he would not now 
attempt to inquire. He did not mean for a 
noment to deny that there were many hu- 
mane landlords in Ireland, who behaved in 
a benevolent and considerate manner to- 
vards their tenantry ; but he complained 
that the existing law left the tenantry at 
the merey of those landlords who chose 
t) adopt a contrary course of conduct. 
He maintained that the foundation of all 
improvement in Ireland must be laid by 
afordine security to the lives and property 
ifthe poor—by giving them such a right 
wrelief in case of need as would preserve 
them from starvation. In the Bill which he 
lad introduced, he had copied in a great 
measure the clauses of the Bill which he had 
himself introduced on the same subject in 
836. He proposed that the boards of 
guardians in Ireland should have the power, 
‘hich they did not now possess, of giving 
outdoor relief to the destitute poor. Under 
the present law, when the union work- 
houses in Ireland were filled, the guardians 
vere prevented from affording relief to the 
por, who could not be received into the 
wwkhouses, though they might be at the 
pont of starvation, and death might ensue. 
le proposed that the guardians should 
have the power to give relief to the able- 
bodied poor in the shape of work. In this 
position he merely followed the prin- 
tiple of the law of Elizabeth, which had, 
for 80 long a period, operated most bene- 
ically, and which, in his opinion, was pe- 
calianly adapted to the condition of Ireland; 
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for outdoor employment afforded to the 
labouring poor might be rendered effective 
in developing the resources of that country. 
There were in Ireland 4,000,000 acres of 
waste land, which were capable of being 
reclaimed; and experience had shown that 
the cost of reclaiming such land would, in 
many cases, be repaid by the produce of 
the crops for the two or three first years. 
There were also in Ireland 12,000,000 or 
14,000,000 aeres of land under cultivation 
or in pasture, which according to the opin- 
ions of competent judges might be made to 
produce twice, nay, four times as much as 
they did at present, by a better system of 
cultivation employing a great additional ex- 
tent of labour. There was, therefore, no ex- 
cuse for saying that Ireland was not capable 
of maintaining its own poor. One of the 
Commissioners of the Board of Works had 
stated that the cultivated lands of Ireland, 
under a proper system of cultivation would 
yield a produce five times greater than at 
present. It might be said that the land- 
lords ought to afford employment to the 
poor, but they found the landlords did not 
do so; the Legislature should therefore 
take steps to compel the employment of 
the surplus poor—a measure which would 
promote the improvement of vast tracts 
of uncultivated and imperfectly cultivated 
land in Ireland. He therefore asked the 
House to introduce into the Poor Law some 
provisions for establishing an organized 
system of employment for the able-bodied 
poor. He proposed that this should be 
done in such manner as might be deemed 
most advisable by the authorities, by af- 
fording employmenton extraordinary works, 
under the Board of Works or the county 
surveyors, in such a mode as to interfere as 
little as possible with the ordinary means 
of support of the labouring population. 
But he was told that the system of af- 
fording outdoor relief and the right of 
employment to the able-bodied poor would 
amount to a confiscation of property, and 
would overwhelm the country with pau- 
perism. He maintained, on the contrary, 
that the want of such system prevented 
the proper development of the resources of 
Ireland ; and that for their own sake even 
it was necessary to apply a Coercion Bill 
to the landlords of Ireland, rendering 
the employment of the poor compulsory. 
So far from the landlords sustaining any 
loss from the adoption of his (Mr. P. 
Scrope’s) proposal, he was satisfied it would 
tend to their infinite advantage. The poor 


of Ireland, whom he thus proposed to 
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maintain by a system of compulsory relief, 
were supported by somebody or other now. 
Who did maintain them? The poor main- 
tained the poor; the destitute were relieved 
by their neighbours ; they went begging 
from door to door ; and they were main- 
tained unproductively. He asked them 
now to organize a system by which that 
capital in labour which existed in Ireland 
might be applied to public works and the 
reclamation of waste lands, and so be ren- 
dered productive. He believed the de- 
velopment of the resources of Ireland 
which would result from the employment 
of the able-bodied poor, so far from oper- 
ating to the disadvantage of the landlords, 
would materially increase their rentals. 
The system he advocated had prevailed in 
England for 250 years, and its advantage 
had been evidenced in the increased pro- 
ductiveness and agricultural prosperity of 
the country. If, however, they admitted 
the right of the poor to relief, it would be 
necessary, as an adjunct to such a measure, 
to provide for the prevention of vagrancy 
and mendicancy. He also considered it 
desirable that the law of rating should be 
altered to some extent. The present sys- 
tem of rating electoral divisions operated 
most unfairly upon particular districts. 
For instance, if an ejectment took place in 
an electoral division, where, perhaps, the 
rate was not more than ld. or 2d. in the 
pound, the poor would resort to a town, 
probably in another electoral division, which 
might be subjected to a rate of 2s. or 3s. 
in the pound. He would therefore propose 
that the rate should be made upon the 
unions, instead of on the electoral districts. 
He did not mean to deny that other mea- 
sures, besides that which he was now pro- 
posing, might be required for ameliorating 
the condition of Ireland. The Commis- 
sion of which Earl Devon was chairman 
had recommended an alteration of the law 
of landlord and tenant ; but even such a 
measure would not, in his (Mr. P. Serope’s) 
opinion, relieve the Legislature from the 
imperative necessity of introducing for the 
first time into Ireland the principle of a law 
which had so long been applied success- 
fully to England: under which the poor 
man enjoyed the right to live on the soil of 
his birth, and was secure of relief in the 
extremity of destitution. He believed that 
if they applied such measures as this to Ire- 
land, Coercion Bills wouldscarcely be wanted. 
He thought that, concurrently with the Coer- 
cion Bill, the Government should have intro- 
duced measures to remove the causes of 
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those outrages and disorders which that Bij 
was designed to repress. He hoped there 
would be no delay in introducing measure, 
for the accomplishment of that object; by 
he feared that among them he would no 
find one for effecting the alteration henoy 
proposed in the Irish Poor Law—an alter. 
ation which, he believed, would tend mog 
materially to the establishment of pea 
and order, and the security of life and pro. 
: i. wicaeeie f 
perty in Ireland. To justify the allusions 
he had made to the disorders unhappily 
prevalent in that country, he need only 
read the following extract from the Report 
of the Land Commission over which Ea 
Devon presided :— 

“Tfatenant is removed, he is looked upon as 
an injured man, and the decree goes forth for 
vengeance on the landlord or agent, and upon the 
man who sueceeds to the farm. And at times, 
large proportion of the neighbourhood look with 
indifference (sympathy rather, or approval) upo 
the most atrocious acts of violence, and by sereen. 
ing the criminal abet and encourage the crime, 
Murders are perpetrated at noon day on the pub 
lie highway ; and whilst the assassin coolly wr 
tires, the people look on, and evince no horrors 
the bloody deed. The whole nature of Christian 
men appears in such cases to be changed, and the 
one absorbing feeling as to’ the possession of land 
stifles all others, and extinguishes the plainet 
principles of humanity.” 


After such an opinion from their om 
Commissioner, he considered it was the 
bounden duty of Government to put aside 
every other measure, in order that they 
might devote all their energies to the cov 
sideration of some efficient measure for the 


tranquillization of Ireland. What wasthe 
testimony of Mr. Revans, Secretary to the 
Commissioners of the Poor Law in Irelant! 
Mr. Revans said that if the peasantry had 
not land, they must beg, steal, or starve; 
that, to obtain land, they must engage to 
pay any rent that might be demanded; 
that, to retain possession, when arrears 
had accumulated, they were compelled ts 
enter into general combinations in defiance 
of the laws, and to commit atrocities 
the most frightful description, What hal 
been done since that period to improve the 
state of things? They had passed the 
Irish Poor Law, which offered a possibili 
of relief to one per cent. of the population 
and now he called upon them to expan 
that law. The hon. Member concluded 
by moving the second reading of the Bill 

The question having been put, 

Sm J. GRAHAM: I am very soy 
that a subject of such great important 
should be discussed in so thin a Houses bit 
after the speech of the hon. Member 
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has just sat down, I feel it my duty, how- 
ever unwilling I may be to trespass need- 
lessly on the time of the House, to take 
gme notice of the various topics to which 
thehon. Member has adverted. In the first 
place, I will frankly say, that I acquit the 
hon, Member of being actuated by any 
motive whatever inconsistent with the 
purest intentions and the most earnest de- 
sire to promote the public good; but the 
hon. Member must excuse me for saying 
that, considering the present state of Ire- 
land, and the excitement which prevails, 
[am of opinion that the topics which he has 
employed, and the manner which he has 
dwelt on them, greatly tend to aggravate 
the dangers of the present crisis, and to add 
fearfully to the difficulties of administering 
the affairs of that distracted country. The 
hon, Gentleman says, that he is consistent 
—that he has introduced these topics on 
yarious occasions before—and that the re- 
medies he proposes are remedies to which, in 
the exercise of his judgment with respect 
tothe affairs of Ireland, he is much attached. 
It is possible to be a consistent and honest 
enthusiast, and at the same time a very 
indisereet adviser; and it is also possible 
that enthusiasts may rush in, where ex- 
perienced statesmen, possessed of the requi- 
site knowledge, and acquainted with the 
locality, would fear to tread. The great 
majority of the landlords, and of the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland, who know that coun- 
try best, have come to a conclusion exactly 
opposite to that of the hon. Gentleman; 
aud he will excuse me for saying that the 
legislature would act wisely in receiving 
his advice with caution, and in dealing with 
the subject with that prudence which states- 
men of the greatest experience, possessing 
eal knowledge, deem a course preferable 
to that which the hon. Member would lead 
the House to pursue. The hon. Member 
has introduced in one speech, not only the 
question of relief to the able-bodied in Ire- 
nd, but has also brought under our con- 
Aderation the policy of putting an end to 
nendicaney in that country. He has also 
recommended an alteration in the mode of 
relief, by substituting a union rate for the 
etisting rate, and, more than all, he has 
dwelt at great length on a topic even more 
exciting and important—that of the tenure 
of land in Ireland. On this latter point, 
the hon, Member has asserted that which, 
m point of fact, I believe to be grossly in- 
weurate. He says that agrarian law in 
that country is generally predominant over 
the law of the land; and he has referred 
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to a statement I made on Monday last. 
That statement is directly at variance with 
the assertion of the hon. Member. So 
far from its being the fact that agrarian 
crime is general throughout Ireland, I re- 
peat the statement that I made on that 
occasion, that throughout Ireland, in the 
majority of counties, crime is on the de- 
crease within the last twelve months, as 
compared with antecedent years; and that 
it is only in five counties that agrarian 
crime is greatly on the increase. The 
statement I made rested on figures and re- 
ports of indisputable accuracy. The in- 
crease of crime is mainly limited to five 
counties, With respect to the crime of 
firing into houses in the night time, seven- 
tenths of that crime have occurred in the 
five counties I have alluded to, and the 
remaining three-tenths are distributed 
through the other twenty-seven counties 
in Ireland. The hon. Gentleman has 
said, that by the law in Ireland, as it now 
exists, there is no protection from actual 
starvation, and that there is no provision 
to prevent a man from dying in the streets 
from want. I meet that assertion by the 
fact, that I do not believe a case can be 
adduced of a man dying from starvation in 
Ireland, not even during the present exten- 
sive failure of the ordinary staff of life in 
that country. This is a proof that it is 
not, after all, the poverty of Ireland which 
is the cause of crime in that country. I 
would remark that robbery, theft, invasions 
on property for the purpose of taking it, 
either by force or craft, from the rightful 
owner, are not crimes prevalent in Ireland. 
Honesty, amidst great want, is a remarka- 
ble characteristic of the Irish people; and 
I give them credit for the moral character 
which sustains itself in honesty amidst 
such great trials. But if there were that 
extreme want, such as the hon. Gentleman 
has deseribed in Ireland, it would be im- 
possible for robbery and theft not to be 
crimes more common than they are. The 
hon. Gentleman has dwelt on the tenant 
right which is applicable to Ulster. I 
admit that right; and when the hon. 
Gentleman talks of the rights existing in 
Scotland and England, as compared with 
Ireland, I say that this is a right enjoyed by 
the Irish tenantry in large districts, which 
is not enjoyed by English or Scotch te- 
nants. [Mr. P. Scrore: It is not a legal 
right.] The hon. Gentleman says that it 
is not a legal right. I demur to that state- 
ment. I deny thatit is a right obtained or 
held by force, On the contrary, it prevails 
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in that part of Ireland where violence is 
practised in the smallest degree. It is 
true that it is not enjoyed under statute 
law, but it exists under unwritten law as 
strong as statute law, and partakes of the 
character of common law. It exists ad- 
vantageously and peaceably in a portion of 
Treland; but I deny the assertion that it 
was obtained by force or is held by vio- 
lence in that part of the country where it 
exists. But then the hon. Gentleman says 
that the occupation of land in other parts 
of Ireland is not of a sufficiently firm and 
certain tenure. Now I must be permitted 
to say, that in the present condition of Ire- 
land, unguarded words or imprudent ex- 
pressions dropped in the course of debate 
in this House may produce effects which 
those who use them would be the last to 
desire, and which they would shudder to 
contemplate. In this point of view, de- 
bates on this question in this House may, 
I fear, be written in letters of blood in Ire- 
land, and may be followed by a sacrifice of 
life which we should all deplore. I therefore 
approach the subject with a degree of awe 
and hesitation which I cannot too strongly 
express; but I must state that the doctrine 
urged by the hon. Gentleman appears to 
me the most dangerous doctrine ever pro- 
pounded. What is the meaning of the 
words used by the hon. Gentleman? He 
appeared to feel their tendency, and him- 
self recoiled from their effect and conse- 
quences. If his doctrine meant any thing, 
it amounted to this, that occupation, whe- 
ther for a term or from year to year, 
subject to the payment of rent, and to 
ejectment for non-payment of such rent, 
should be converted into a perpetual 
right, subject, no doubt, though the hon. 
Gentleman did not say so, to the pay- 
ment of a quit rent. This is the subver- 
sion of all the rights of property: it strikes 
at the very foundation of the social sys- 
tem; and no revolution, however violent, 
could do more than convert an occupier 
into an owner, subject to the payment of 
quit rent. [Mr. P. Scrore: I said no such 
thing.] The hon. Member did not say 
so; but the inevitable effect, perhaps not 
intended, of his doctrine with respect to 
the rights of occupiers in Ireland, as con- 
tradistinguished from the rights enjoyed by 
those possessing the tenant right, did point 
to an occupation in perpetuity; only he 
omitted to state that that occupation was 
to be accompanied by a quit rent. [Mr. 
Scrore: I said nothing of the kind. I 
merely spoke of compensation for improve- 
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ments.] The hon. Gentleman did not eo. 
fine his observations to the question of eon. 
pensation for improvements: he dwelt onthe 
uncertainty of tenure and on the cruelty of 
ejectment. I approach this subject with 
fear, only it is necessary that when thes 
observations are made in this House in the 
presence of those who are painfully respon. 
sible for the peace of Ireland, it should not 
go forth to the public that they were lef 
unanswered and received no check. The 
observations of the hon. Member are 
pregnant with danger; for what do they 
amount to? They amount to this, that be 
cause in some few counties in Ireland agra. 
rian outrages exist, therefore a Member 
of Parliament in this House recommends 
as a remedy that occupation subject to 
ejectment should by force of law be con. 
verted into a perpetual possession, thereby 
subverting all the rights of property and 
the law of the land to an extent which 
even a successful revolution could not su. 
ass. 

Mr. P. SCROPE : I wish to be allowed 
te explain. The right hon. Baronet has 
totally misrepresented what I said. Heis 
arguing on the assumption that I am de 
sirous of seeing such a right as he has al: 
luded to sanctioned by law; whereas all | 
urged was, that the tenant right ought 
be legalized, or the tenant ought to have 
some means of obtaining compensation for 
his improvements. 

Sm J. GRAHAM: I listened atten 
tively to the hon. Gentleman, and while he 
was speaking, I asked the Attorney Gene- 
ral whether he could comprehend what the 
tendency of the hon. Gentleman’s argu 
ment was? ‘It surely points,” | added, 
‘to give a perpetual right, where co 
tingent and limited right now exists 
That was the impression produced on my 
mind, and I am afraid, unless I had com- 
mented on the point, that this is the m- 
pression which would have gone forth. I 
can only repeat that I think it my dutyt 
express in the strongest possible terms my 
dissent from any such proposition, whether 
made directly or indirectly. I will mm 
apply myself to the question more imme 
diately included in the Bill of the hon. 
Gentleman. Now, I object to the preset 
moment, as being a period most inoppo 
tune for the passing of such a Bill as that 
introduced by the hon. Member. The dis 
tress in Ireland is great, and the diffieul- 
ties of the present moment are urge. 
Measures have been taken, partly with the 
concurrence of Parliament, and partly 
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the responsibility of the Executive Go- 
yermment, to overcome these difficulties. 
The measures taken by Parliament are 
just coming into operation; and those mea- 
wures are founded on an opposite assump- 
tion to that for which the hon. Gentlemen 
entends. They are not on the plan of the 
hon. Member, that the Poor Law guardians 
byarate to be levied on property in Ire- 
land should administer relief to the able- 
hodied. All the measures hitherto taken 
have been on an opposite assumption, and 
after the deliberation of the Legislature, so 
recently as within the last seven years, it 
was thought on the whole not to be expe- 
dient to introduce into Ireland for the first 
time the claim of the able-bodied to relief. 
The hon. Gentleman’s proposition, there- 
fore, would derange all the provisions hi- 
therto made, would introduce the utmost 
confusion, and at a juncture like the pre- 
ent it is not prudent to incur the risk 
of such difticulties, and it is not the mo- 
ment for discussing, much less for introduc- 
ing, so serious a change. The hon. Gentle- 
man says that there are 2,300,000 paupers 
inIreland; and he adds, ‘‘ give to them the 
caim to relief from the land by a rate to 
be levied on land.’’ Now, all our expe- 
rience in England would go to show that 
the land of Ireland would not be sufficient 
to meet the permanent claim of so over- 
vhelming a description. I doubt the policy 
to of such a proceeding ; it was fully de- 
bated in 1837, when the existing law in 
Ireland was passed. The hon. Gentleman 
proposes to go further than the Poor Law 
of England. At the present moment in 
England, the absolute decision whether 
rdief should be given in or out of the 
workhouse rests with the board of guar- 
lians, and from their decision there is 
w appeal. There is no power extrinsic 
of the board of guardians, representing 
the ratepayers, to compel relief to the 
most destitute. But the hon. Gentle- 
man goes further, and says that the guar- 
tans should not only be authorized, but 
required, to grant relief. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, therefore, in this most important 
particular, secks to carry the law in Ireland 
further than the law in England at the 
Present moment. [Mr. P. Scrorpr: Ma- 
strates have the power to compel relief 
England.] Only ad interim. 1 thought 
the hon. Gentleman understood the Poor 

Wof England; but I find that he does 
wt. The hon. Gentleman is mistaken in 
“pposing that magistrates in England 

rethe power of ordering relief. This is 
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a point which has been steadily resisted. 
They had that power before the Poor 
Law Amendment Act; but the Amending 
Act took the power from the magistrates, 
and vested it in the guardians, allowing 
the magistrates the qualified power only 
of granting relief in cases of emergency 
till the next meeting of the board of 
guardians. The hon. Gentleman appears 
also not to have taken into consideration 
the law of Scotland, which never provided 
for the able-bodied, even though destitute. 
In England, the law since the time of 
Elizabeth had been liable to abuse ; and it 
was necessary to interpose the authority of 
the Legislature to check this right of relief 
on the part of the able-bodied. In Scot- 
land, about the same time, a law of relief 
was admitted, but with greater caution and 
reservation. In Scotland, at no time, have 
the able-bodied been entitled to relief. The 
law of that country came under review last 
Session, and the question arose, will you 
introduce, for the first time, into that 
country, the claim of the able-bodied to 
relief? And, after much discussion and 
full deliberation, the question was decided 
in the negative. And are there no good 
reasons why it was so decided? Has the 
moral effect of the existence of that claim 
in England been found to improve the 
social habits or feelings of the working 
classes, as contrasted with the habits and 
industry of the people of Scotland? My 
prejudices are in favour of England ; but 
I know that on all these points the working 
population of Scotland can bear most advan- 
tageous comparison with that of England. 
What would be the effect of admitting the 
claim to relief of 2,300,000 persons not 
sick or infirm? Why, of course, among 
all great bodies of ratepayers, there are 
persons sustaining themselves and their 
families with great difficulty by their in- 
dustry ; and if you let in a claim of this 
description, I fear the inevitable effect will 
be to swamp that industrious class, and to 
spread pauperism indefinitely ; you will 
create a state of society so debased and 
so dependent, that, bad and unhappy as 
the condition of the working population 
of Ireland may be, I feel convinced, judg- 
ing from the highest authorities who have 
treated the subject, and relying on expe- 
rience, that a very short time will elapse 
before that condition will be rendered 
infinitely worse than it is at present. 
I admit at once, that property with its 
rights exists only for the good of the public, 
and the benefit of the community. But 
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would the passing of such a measure as 
this, which would break down the rights of 
property, and change and transfer the pos- 
session of property, be for the public good ? 
I join issue with the hon. Gentleman upon 
that ; I say precisely the reverse. I say, 
that so far from being for the good of the 
public, it would tend directly to public dan- 
ger and to anarchy. This, then, being my 
opinion, believing it not to be conducive 
to the public good, my respect for law and 
for possession and prescription leads me to 
make a firm and decided stand against 
such a proposition as that which is now 
brought forward. With my views and 
impressions, it is quite impossible for me 
to consent to the second reading of this 
Bill. I regard it as a departure from the 
existing law; pregnant with the worst and 
most dangerous consequences. My belief 
is, that the effect would be bad, and that 
the public impression produced by it would 
be still worse. Giving the hon. Gentleman 
full credit for purity of intention, I must 
say also, that I think the speech with which 
he has accompanied his measure to-day is, 
if possible, more dangerous and objection- 
able than the proposition itself. With 


these feelings and views, it is my duty 


to meet the proposition with the most firm 
and uncompromising opposition. I move, 
therefore, ‘‘ that the Bill be read a Second 
Time this day Six Months.”’ 

Mr. W.S. O'BRIEN said, that, speak- 
ing not merely in his capacity of an Irish 
representative, but as an Irish landlord, 
he felt extremely obliged to his hon. 
Friend for bringing forward his Motion. 
When measures for the coercion of the 
Irish people were being brought forward 
and pressed on in the House, he thought 
that they should be accompanied by some 
measures the tendency of which would be 
for the good of the people. In replying to 
his hon. Friend, the right hon. Baronet 
had said that the tenant-right of Ulster 
was not obtained or supported by a system 
of violence. But let the right hon. Gen- 
tleman look to the opinion of one of the 
Government Commissioners, and he would 
find that the Commissioners had stated 
that an attempt to interfere with or abolish 
the tenant-right would convert the county 
of Down into the condition of the county 
of Tipperary. It was indisputable that the 
tenant-right of Ulster existed, and to a 
certain extent was sustained, not by the 
law, but by fear; and the Government 
eould, without violating any existing law, lay 
the foundation of such a right in those dis- 
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tricts where it did not exist at present, by 
giving compensation for their improm. 
ments to such tenants as did actually in. 
prove their holdings. He did not mean 
say that that Bill was a remedy for the 
present state of things. It was not ar. 
medy for it. The present state of affairs 
in Ireland was anomalous, and it required 
an anomalous remedy. The existing sear. 
city required an immediate supply; and in 
his opinion a special rate should have been 
levied—a rate which should have bee 
made payable on all descriptions of pro- 
perty. The right hon. Baronet had intm. 
duced at the present juncture a measure 
which was very unpopular, and something 
more satisfactory was required as an ae. 
companiment. The Poor Law required 
amendment. The persons to whom the 
execution of it had been confided had con. 
trived to come into collision with the people 
of all classes in every possible manner, 
rendering it still more unpalatable than it 
might have otherwise proved. He had 
himself done all in his power to aid the car. 
rying of its provisions into effect, but to 
little purpose. The noble Lord near him 
(Lord John Russell) had, in his opinion, 
acted most injudiciously in rejecting the 
advice of the Commission of Inquiry into 
the condition of Ireland, with a view to 
the enactment of a Poor Law, which con- 
mission had included the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The noble Lord, to whom they 
were indebted for the measure, had de. 
spised the opinion of those Commi- 
sioners, and had thought fit to take, in 
stead, the suggestions of a Commissioner 
who had spent only six weeks in Treland, 
on the subject of refusal of relief to the 
able-bodied. What was the fact as re 
garded England ? Why, that five-sixths of 
relief granted was out of door. Now, in 
England the Poor Law system had been 
long in foree. Why then should they ap- 
ply the workhouse test to Ireland ? Why 
should they compel that country to adopt 
the workhouse system, which was most 
alien to the feelings of the people ¢ It had 
been established that the cost of supporting 
paupers in the workhouses was from 
ls. 9d. to 2s. 6d. a week each, whilst m 
many parts of Ireland it was well known 
that 4s. or 5s. was the most that a labow- 
ing man could earn in a week for the sup 
port of himself and his family. It was @ 
exorbitant charge to bring upon the me 
payers for the support of the poor, and the 
poor themselves were disinclined to; and 
would not accept it unless they were ® 
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the very point of starvation. The conse- 
quence was, the sympathies of the people 
were disposed towards those who preferred 
begging to entering the workhouse, which 
would not be the case if out-of-door relief 
yere provided. The persons recommended 
by the first Commissioners of Inquiry for 
admission into public institutions, to be 
provided for there, were the aged, the in- 
fim, the helpless, the sick, orphans, and 
deserted children. As to the latter class, 
the workhouses were notoriously the graves 
of foundlings. Scarcely a single foundling, 
as appeared by the returns, survived. But 
for the relief of the able-bodied unemploy- 
ed, and incapable of finding employment, 
they should provide employment. And 
there he should say, that he did not think 
they had any right to assume that any 
money raised for the employment of the 
poor should, of necessity, be mismanaged. 
He did not see why such an assumption 
should be taken for granted. He thought 
that some mode of relief should be pro- 
vided for those who were willing to work, 
but were unable to procure it. All the 
facts went to show that there was an 
abundant field for employment in Ireland 
—that there was an immense quantity of 
publie works required—that there were 
immense tracts of waste land, which, if the 
landlords would not reclaim or cultivate, 
the Government ought to say they would 
take upon themselves to cultivate. There 
were millions of acres of waste lands in 
Ireland, and there were millions of the 
people incapable of finding employment of 
any description. There was not a Govern- 
ment in all the world that would not, un- 
der similar cireumstances, feel themselves 
bound to provide the employment for the 
people which they so much needed. 
Amongst other matters recommended to 
the consideration of the Government had 
been a system of free emigration. There 
Were many persons who had emigrated to 
the Colonies and to America, who had there 
advanced to a state of comfort and inde- 
pendence, to which they never could have 
attamed at home. They had become in a 
few years proprietors. Theright hon. Ba- 
methad objected to the heavy charges to 
which the landed estates would be made 
liable by this measure. But if the land- 
lords, who looked to their Irish estates 
uly as a means of obtaining money to 
pend in London, would, by the weight of 
laxation, be obliged to think of their 
tstates with a view to the improvement of 
the condition of their tenantry, he thought 
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the effect would be palpably beneficial. 
He did not call upon the House to estab- 
lish the tenant-right at once throughout 
Ireland, but he did call upon them to pro- 
vide security for the tenant. He wished 
to be surrounded by a happy population. 
The feeling of the Irish people was strongly 
in favour of the administration of the Poor 
Laws in a kindly spirit; and yet some, 
even of the Roman Catholie population— 
men of the most humane dispositions—had 
expressed themselves in favour of the Men- 
dicants’ Bill, in order to prevent the sys- 
tem of imposture by persons of bad con- 
duct who made a trade of mendicancy, but 
who were more fitted to be inmates of a 
penitentiary than a workhouse; and he 
thought it possible to frame such a mea- 
sure in a spirit that would not be offensive 
to the people of Ireland. The union rates, 
which had been so much objected to on the 
present occasion, had been introduced by 
Mr. Nicholl, and had been actually embo- 
died in the first Poor Law Act which had 
passed that House by a large majority. It 
had been objected to in the other House, 
and removed; and upon the return of the 
Bill to that House no further notice had 
been taken of it. Upon the whole, he 
would support the principle of the mea- 
sure, reserving to himself the right, when 
the details were under consideration, to 
suggest further amendments. 

Sir J. GRAHAM wished to explain 
that he had not thought it necessary to 
discuss, on this occasion, all the points al- 
luded to. He had only said that this Bill 
proposed four great alterations :—l. To 
give an absolute right of relief to the able- 
bodied. 2. To deprive the guardians of all 
discretion in giving it, requiring them to 
give it against their judgment. 3. To 
substitute unions for electoral divisions in 
giving relief, and levying rates; and, 4. 
To abolish mendicancy absolutely, and 
make it criminal in Ireland. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: As the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick has referred to me upon a 
point which I think has often been repre- 
sented not quite fairly, in respect to my 
conduct with regard to the Report of the 
Poor Law Commission for Ireland, I wish 
to observe, that the Commissioners recom- 
mended the relief and support, within the 
walls of public institutions, of lunaties, 
cripples, and sick poor; and they also re- 
commended provision for emigration, and 
for the relief of the aged and infirm, of 
orphans and deserted children, vagrants, 
widows with young children, the families 
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of sick persons, and casual destitution; and 
so far as the relief to be given in public 
institutions was concerned, I was ready to 
adopt the Report of those Commissioners. 
But with regard to two points—namely, 
the relief of indigent persons at their own 
homes, and forming depots for emigration, 
I had the most serious doubts. I did not 
think it was advisable to introduce a Bill 
which, in my opinion, would inflict an evil 
upon Ireland, without further inquiry and 
consideration. Now, it is to be recollected, 
that although these Commissioners were 
very good judges with regard to the state 
of Ireland as it then was, and with regard 
to what they knew of its wants, they were 
not equally good judges with respect to a 
system of outdoor relief: a system of out- 
door relief having never been established in 
Ireland, I think it was not likely that they, 
having no experience on that subject, 
should be able to tell all the evils of that 
system. For the purpose, however, of 
further consideration, and with the view of 
seeing whether my objections were sup- 
ported by others, I asked the opinion es- 
pecially of two gentlemen,—viz., Mr. Se- 
nior, who had been one of the members of 
the Commission of Inquiry in England, and 


Mr. George Cornewall Lewis, one of the 
Poor Law Commissioners of England, who 
had paid great attention to the subject 


which is now under consideration. I ask 
those Gentlemen who say I neglected the 
whole of the Report of the Commissioners, 
and threw them out of sight in behalf of 
the recommendations of Mr. Nicholl—I 
ask them to consider, and, if they are able 
to answer, the reasons which these two 
gentlemen I have named gave against 
adopting the Report of the Commissioners, 
Viz. :— 

“Mr, Senior stated, with respect to the pro- 
posal for giving relief to indigent persons at their 
own homes, partly by private contributions and 
partly by a national rate, would introduce all the 
abuses of the old English Poor Law, and many 
others in addition. Mr. Lewis had similar objec- 
tions, and showed that it would be a great injury 
to the property of Ireland, while the relief 
would not be confined to the indigent poor 
alone.” 

He showed that in many instances the law 
of England had been abused; and he 
thought those abuses would be still greater 
in Ireland. Mr. Lewis also pointed out 
the dangers that would attend the estab- 
lishment of depots for emigrants. Te 
showed that people would come to them, 
on the ground that they were ready to go 
out as emigrants; but when the time came 
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for doing so, when the ship was ready for 
sailing, they would probably say that noy 
they had changed their minds, and were 
not ready to emigrate. If, in such cireun. 
stances, these people were held bound by 
their first intention, you would then incur 
the reproach that you were actually trans. 
porting those persons, instead of encov- 
raging voluntary emigration. And if, on 
the other hand, you allowed them to r. 
main in the house, you would, in another 
form, establish workhouses, without the 
proper rules and regulations that belonged 
to them, and that, therefore, it was better 
to establish workhouses at once with the 
regulations necessary for their~ govem. 
ment. These reasons appeared to me de. 
cisive, and I would have proceeded to in. 
troduce a Bill in the terms of the present 
Poor Law of Ireland; but I thought it 
better to get still additional information, 
and I asked Mr. Nicholl, one of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, to go to Ireland, and 
see if his observations there had led him to 
the same conclusions as myself and those 
gentlemen I had consulted. Mr. Nichol 
made his report accordingly. I do not say 
that the Poor Law was founded on his er- 
perience or knowledge of Ireland; but I say 
it was founded on the Report of the Poor 
Law Commissioners of Ireland, with the 
checks I thought it necessary to introduce. 
It would have been unpardonable in me, 
with the knowledge I had, that outdoor 
relief had created great abuse in England, 
and was certain to produce greater abuses 
in Ireland, if I should have introduced a 
Bill establishing that principle, because it 
was recommended by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners in Ireland. It would have been 
inconsistent with my public duty to have 
done so; I must confess that, although the 
Poor Law then introduced has been stb- 
jected to great difficulties—though it cam- 
not be said to have worked satisfactorily in 
many instances—yet my opinion with re 
gard to the danger of the House sancti 
ing a Bill for the general administration! 
outdoor relief is unchanged. I think i 
would be dangerous to the well-being of the 
Irish people themselves. When you say 
there are 2,300,000 poor in Ireland, it does 
not mean that they are paupers, but that 
there are 2,300,000 persons who have not 
that abundance of food and those comforts 
you would like the subjects of this country 
to enjoy. I do not think the way t raise 
the condition of these persons is to gi 
relief from any public fund. I will not g 
into the other questions that have been at: 
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verted to both by the movers of the present 
VMotion, and the Gentleman who has just 
spoken. They are very important ques- 
tions—questions of union, rate, of the cul- 
tivation of waste lands, &e., which were 
too important to be discussed on this Bill, 
and with such an attendance as the House 
now exhibits. My opinion is, that the 
course you should pursue towards Ireland 
as wellas towards England, is to endea- 
your to further and promote the means by 
which the labourers should be able to ac- 
quire an independent subsistence— that 
everything you can do for that purpose 
should be done; but that you should not 
encourage a measure by which the labour- 
ers of Ireland and England should be in- 
duced to draw their subsistence from pub- 
lie rates; that such relief should be con- 
fined, as far as possible, to persons in the 
utmost state of destitution; and that whe- 
ther by a workhouse, or otherwise, or by 
any test that could be discovered, they 
ought to discriminate between those per- 
sons who are so extremely destitute that 
they must receive relief from publie cha- 
rity, and those persons who are able, one 
way or other, to earn an independent sub- 
sistence forthemselves. That is the gene- 
ral principle on which I have acted, and de- 
sire to act, and therefore I shall feel it my 
duty to vote against the second reading of 
the Bill before the House, at the same time 
looking to other measures for the relief of 
Treland. 

The O’°CONOR DON concurred in much 
that had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Limerick; but, knowing that in every part 
of Ireland there was the greatest objection 
even to the comparatively small amount of 
rates now imposed for the relief of the 
poor, he felt convinced they would feel the 
strongest objection to the additional and 
tnormous rate which it was proposed by 
this Bill to impose upon them for that pur- 
pose. The arguments which had been ad- 
duced against the Bill were quite sufficient 
to induce him not to support it; but if the 
hou. Member for Limerick would bring for- 
vard a Bill in accordance with his own 
News, instead of supporting a Bill from all 
the details of which he dissented, he for 
one should be happy to discuss, and, if 
possible, to give his support to it. 

Mr. P. BUTLER, from the intimate 
knowledge he had of Ireland, thought that 
outdoor relief was much more applicable 
0 that country than to E ngland. The 
poor were generally supported by the poor 
in that country, but there were also benevo- 
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lent institutions, from which great relief 
was obtained. For example, there were 
two institutions—one named the Charitable 
Society, and the other the Benevolent So- 
ciety—which last week relieved 500 per- 
sons in the city of Limerick; while the 
number of persons relieved by the work- 
house, which embraced 22 divisions, was 
not more than 700. <A strong case had 
been made out for the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Stroud, that outdoor relief 
should be given; but he knew sufficient of 
Ireland to know that the proposition of the 
hon. Gentleman was perfectly impracti- 
sable. 

Mr. WAKLEY had hoped to find a 
great number of Irish Members in the 
House on such an occasion, and to have 
heard it distinctly stated why it was that 
the poor of Ireland were to receive differ- 
ent treatment from the poor of England. 
The right hon. the Home Secretary had 
decided against giving outdoor relief in Ire- 
land. That was the declaration of an influ- 
ential Minister of the Crown; and the noble 
Lord who expected soon to be Minister, was 
equally opposed to outdoor relief; but here 
was a county Member for Ireland, well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of that country, 
who mixed with the Irish people, who passed 
a large portion of his time in Ireland, who 
was as decisively in favour of the Bill before 
the House. The hon. Gentleman appeared, 
at first, to speak doubtingly as to outdoor 
relief; but at least he gave it as his opi- 
nion that it should be established in the 
sister kingdom. Now, when they had such 
different courses pursued in legislation, 
they ought to endeavour to understand 
from influential persons, who took an in- 
terest in this question, what were the pre- 
cise circumstances that led to the distine- 
tion which prevailed in the two countries. 
They found that in this country Lrishmen 
preferred being sent to an English gaol 
rather than being sent back to their own 
country. He had been told this by Irish 
people themselves, who asserted that their 
condition would be preferable in a gaol in 
England, to being sent home to Ireland. 
Why was it that the same law was not 
meted to the Irish as to the English poor? 
They had heard it said, that if it were so, 
it would amount to a confiscation of pro- 
perty. Now, what was passing in Ireland 
at that moment? Was there not danger 
already both to life and property in that 
country? It seemed to be imagined that 
by staving off this thing, the evil would be 
lessened; but he believed the evils of Ire- 
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land would continue to magnify till they 
adopted the same course towards the Irish 
poor which was now in existence in Eng- 
land. A poor man in England being des- 
titute, had a right to relief; in NScot- 
land he had no such right, but des- 
titution gave him the right in England, 
and that was the right of poverty as con- 
trasted with the right of property. The 
noble Lord himself had often stated that 
destitution should be the foundation of the 
right, and that wherever it existed the 
right should be enforced. That principle 
was a good one, and productive of great 
advantages ; and why, he asked, if it was 
for the advantage of the English labourer, 
would it not be for the advantage of the 
Irish labourers 2? Could Irish Gentlemen 
be contented to hear it stated in that 
House that their countrymen preferred 
being sent to a gaol in this country to 
* being sent back to their own land? That 
was a statement that should excite a very 
painful feeling in their minds, and lead 
them to consider what must be the real 
state of the poor in their country. He 
asked Gentlemen who said that the mea- 
sure he advocated would lead to a confis- 
cation of property in Ireland, what would 
be the result of the progress of the present 
state of things in that country? They had 
millions in a state of destitution ; and they 
had become so destitute that the right hon. 
Gentleman, the other night, gave them a 
most striking statement as to the indif- 
ference with which they regarded life; they 
had become reckless with reference to life, 
and almost reckless with reference to pro- 
perty. And why did they do so?  Be- 
cause they had ceased to have enjoyment 
of happiness or repose. They were in a 
state of privation and misery most deplo- 
rable, and they looked to that House in 
the hope of obtaining relief, by seeing 
adopted towards them the same system of 
relief which prevailed in this country. 
Was it not a painful source of thought to 
see a man who was out of work, desti- 
tute and starving, and unable to go into 
the workhouse, having no redress, no re- 
medy at law, but doomed to perish from 
want ; and yet no individual found respon- 
sible for this sacrifice of life. In such eir- 
cumstances as these he believed that the 
property of Ireland was in a state of dan- 
ger. It was maddening and exasperating, 
in the highest degree, to millions of the 
people ; and no wonder if crime was com- 
mitted even to a greater extent than had 
been stated in that House. He believed 





that these crimes would increase unieg 
they gave to Ireland one remedy—ang 
that was the title to relief in cases of des. 
titution. That was all he asked. Give t) 
the Irish people the same law, in this zp. 
spect, which they gave to the people of 
England, and the social condition of the 
people of Ireland would undergo a gregt 
change. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by stating his intention to support the 
Bill introduced by the hon. Member for 
Stroud. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON was adverse to 
going into Committee, because there was 
so much more in the Bill that he disap- 
proved than the contrary, and he should 
therefore vote against the second read. 
ing. 

Mr. FREWEN meant to vote against 
the second reading because there were so 
many clauses in the Bill of which he disap- 
proved. In his opinion, the present sys- 
tem of Poor Law in Ireland was such, 
that the only thing that could be done 
with it was to repeal the existing Statute, 
and bring in a new measure. He was 
decidedly in favour of outdoor relief, and 
had long been so. The present system 
of poor relief in Ireland did very little 
good, as the people would not go into the 
workhouses. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, he would not 
give the House the trouble of dividing. 
His object had been to some extent an- 
swered ; for the principle of outdoor relief 
had made some way. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Bill put off for six months. 


Tfouse adjourned at a quarter to Six. 
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THE VICTORIES ON THE SUTLEJ—BAT- 
TLES OF ALIWAL AND SOBRAON—VOTE 
OF THANKS TO THE ARMY. 


The Eart of RIPON : I flatter myself 
wy Lords, that you will pardon me, if, 1 
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the course I am about to take this evening, 
[do that which is not altogether conform- 
able with the usual practice of your Lord- 
ships’ House, and proceed to submit to 
our Lordships a Motion of which I have 
not previously given notice. My Lords, I 
am sure you will believe that I could have 
yo desire improperly to deviate from the 
rules of the House; and still less will you 
consider that if I propose to add to the Mo- 
tin of which I have given notice, another 
of which I have not given notice, I have 
done So On any notion on my part, or any 
conception on your Lordships’ part, that 
the splendour of the achievement which I 
am about to bring under your notice, with- 
out previously informing you of it, could 
possibly dim the original brightness of that 
glorious achievement to which I shall first 
refer. But I did think that on an occasion 
like the present—considering the intimate 
connection between these two events—be- 
tween the successes and honours that be- 
lng to them—it might seem reasonable 
and proper that they should be considered 
together; and that the very fact of your 
lordships recording on one and the same 
tay your sentiments in regard to two such 
bight achievements of war would show, 
not only to the people of India, but to the 
whole world, what are the resources, the 
power, and the energy of this country, and 
how grateful you are to those who develop 
them to the world in whatever quarter of it 
they may be called into action. I trust, 
therefore, that your Lordships will pardon 
ne for the course I am about to pursue. 
I will, in the first place, advert to that 
portion of the subject of which I have given 
wotice, and which refers to the battle of 
Alival, I am, my Lords, very sensible 
that it does not require any eloquence on 
ay part to inspire your Lordships with 
those feelings which would naturally arise 
contemplating such a display of skill 
and courage on the part of our army; and 
itis impossible that any description I can 
give of the operations of that glorious day 
would bring them before your Lordships in 
‘manner more clear, precise, and intel- 
lgible to the least scientific or the least 
professional person, as the very account 
gen by the conqueror himself—a_ spe- 
‘men, I think, of composition which 
"old do honour to the most literate 
ember of your Lordships’ House. Pos- 
“sing, therefore, my Lords, this ad- 
‘antage, [ am sure I need not trouble 
by entering into any detailed deserip- 
Won of that which has been already so ad- 
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mirably described, and which must still 
be vividly present to the minds of your 
Lordships, who have, no doubt, read the 
despatches. But I will advert shortly to 
some of the circumstances which preceded 
this distinguished action—cireumstances, a 
thorough comprehension of which may per- 
haps be necessary to demonstrate more 
particularly the admirable skill and judg- 
ment with which, from beginning to end, 
Sir Henry Smith’s operations were con- 
ducted. Your Lordships will recollect that 
when our army first advanced to meet the 
invasion of the Sikhs, it was deemed ne- 
cessary, as it was doubtless prudent, to 
withdraw a great part of our forces which 
were assembled for the purpose of protect- 
ing Loodiana, for the purpose of effecting 
a combination with that portion of the army 
which was advancing from Umballah, and 
thus to proceed to meet the Sikhs at Feroze- 
pore with a larger and more concentrated 
force. No doubt the effect of that was to 
leave Loodiana exposed to an attack by 
any force the Sikhs might have in that 
quarter; but the chief object was to attack 
their main army at Ferozepore, and there- 
fore points of secondary importance were 
unattended to, in order, by every effort, to 
concentrate a powerful army, and by these 
combined forces to strike the decisive blow. 
No sooner, however, had the enemy been 
driven across the Sutlej, after the battles of 
the 21st and 22nd of December, and our 
army placed in a position that was unassail- 
able by the enemy on the opposite side, than 
it was deemed advisable to strengthen our 
force at Loodiana, not only to guard against 
contingencies, but to displace any force of 
the enemy that might have appeared in 
that quarter. It was clear, that although 
it was expected that any force the enemy 
could collect at Loodiana would not amount 
to such a number as he had on the lower 
part of the Sutlej, yet still the position 
which he occupied on that point would 
be such as to cause extreme inconveni- 
ence by cutting off our communications, 
by intercepting the arrival of detached 
reinforcements ; and above all, by caus- 
ing to diverge, if not capturing, the 
heavy battering train, the arrival of which 
at the camp of the Commander in Chief 
was indispensably necessary to enuble him 
to carry on his future operations. It was, 
therefore, determined to detach a foree to 
Loodiana with the view of effecting that 
object. Sir H. Smith was selected to 
command this force ; and on or about the 
(th of January, I think, yarious corps had 
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moved in that direction from our camp near 
Ferozepore, and other points; and by the 
15th of January a large force was assem- 
bled there, and was quite prepared against 
any sudden attack of the enemy. About 
this time intelligence was received at head- 
quarters to the effect that the enemy had 
collected a very large force at Phulloor 
opposite Loodiana—larger than was ori- 
ginally supposed, and was moving across 
the river, and that it was supposed he 
would entrench himself in a_ position 
between the main body of our army and 
the reinforcements assembled in the fort. 
It then became necessary to take fur- 
ther measures to increase our forces, to 
meet these new circumstances; and ac- 
cording the 53d Regiment of [ler Majesty’s 
infantry, which was moving up, was or- 
dered to join Sir H. Smith’s division, 
which was afterwards increased by a body 
of cavalry, including the 16th Lancers. 
Sir H. Smith’s’foree was directed to at- 
tack a fort called Durrumkote, which in- 
terrupted the communication between our 
position on the Sutlej and Loodiana. Sir 


H. Smith proceeded to execute this move- 
ment; the enemy abandoned the fort im- 
mediately, it only requiring a few shots 


surrender; and, as a 
consequence, some guns and a quantity 
of grain fell into our hands. The general 
then advanced in the direction of Loodi- 
ana, being in the meantime to be join- 
ed by the 53d Regiment and a corps of 
Native troops, the Shekawattee brigade, 
which was arriving from another point, and 
expected to be in that vicinity by the 22nd 
of January. It was also determined to 
send to General Smith another division, 
viz., the brigade under Brigadier Wheeler. 
On proceeding on his march, the 53d Regi- 
ment was found at the point mentioned; 
the Shekawattee brigade was also advanc- 
ing according to the calculations which 
had been made ; and he proceeded on the 
21st on his march from Jugraon to Lood- 
iana. In the interim the enemy’s forces 
were making a forward movement towards 
Loodiana, and it was also discovered that 
they had taken up a position at the village 
of Buddowal, which was situated on the 
direct road to Loodiana, That road passes 
through several villages, all defensible, 
and by that position the enemy had placed 
themselves exactly on the line of march 
between Jugraon and Loodiana. When he 
arrived at a certain distance from Loodiana, 
he found them in position, moving in a line 
parallel to that he had taken. Many a 


to induce them to 
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man might have been tempted, by tha 
spirit which belongs to him in comm 
with other British officers, to have ayaile 
himself of the opportunity of making a 
attack on the enemy; but he was too wig 
to deviate from his instructions, or to lose 
sight of the object of his march. He was 
not led away, by the hope of making 4 
successful attack, to deviate from the line 
prescribed to him, or to forget the in. 
portant object of concentrating his forees 
on Loodiana. Ile therefore, with admirable 
coolness, moved to the right, leaving the 
enemy in a position which it was not pru- 
dent to assail, but moving onwards in q 
parallel line towards the point of Loodiana, 
He had in the meantime communicated to 
Brigadier Godby that he was advancing, 
and had directed him to quit the fort of 
Loodiana to meet him on the road. The 
enemy endeavoured to intercept him, but 
he formed his men in such a way as to 
enable him at once to continue his mareh, 
or, if necessary, to wheel up and fight 
them. The enemy, with great skill, as it 
appears to me, confined themselves in the 
first instance to a distant cannonade ; they 
had an excellent road to move upon, but 
Sir H. Smith was obliged to move the 
whole of his force through very deep sand, 
which necessarily impeded his progress and 
fatigued his troops: but he still adhered 
resolutely to the object he had in view; 
and although the enemy was much more 
numerous than our troops, and strong 
enough, had they concentrated their whole 
strength, to have enveloped them, yet he 
was not dismayed ; he went on exactly as 
he had started, and effected the junction at 
Loodiana with comparatively trifling loss; 
although there were some brave men U- 
doubtedly who fell under the effeet of the 
cannonade, and he lost some of the baggage 
of the rear guard, which, compared with 
the main object, was a matter of insigail- 
eance. He gained his object, and coneen- 
trated his foree at Loodiana. Whoever 
looks at the maps of the country will se 
that, by placing himself in the position im 
which he did, he was almost in the rear ot 
the enemy’s position at Buddowal; and 
therefore, although he had avoided a 
action, and sustained comparatively no loss, 
he had put himself in such a position with 
regard to the enemy’s force that it was 
almost impossible they could maintain 
themselves without fighting him in the po- 
sition of Buddowal. In the meantime 
Brigadier Wheeler had advanced to Jo 
him. He was informed that an action 
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had been fought on the 21st, in which the 
British troops had been entirely successful, 
and that the enemy had been driven back. 
Jn consequence of this he proceeded in the 
direct road from Dhurrumkote to Loodi- 
ana. When he had advanced a certain 
distance he received other intelligence of 
an opposite tendency, describing an action 
and defeat; and, therefore, he felt it impos- 
sible to push on in that direction; if he 
had done so, he felt that he might 
have been compromised, and have fallen 
into the midst of the enemy’s army. He 
then retired, and took a more circuitous 
course, in order to join Sir Harry Smith; 
butthis movement, although it originated in 
erroneous information, brought the heads of 
hiscolumn so far to the position of the right 
ofthe enemy, that they, finding themselves 
vith Sir Harry Smith’s corps on their left, 
and Brigadier Wheeler on the right, deemed 
their position untenable, and decamped in 
the middle of the night. The position 
vhich Sir Harry Smith occupied made it 
impossible for the enemy to retire at the 
point at which he had crossed the river ; 
and he was, therefore, obliged to make a 
longer march to cross at a lower part. On 
the 26th, Sir Harry Smith was joined by 


Brigadier Wheeler, and he proceeded to 


attack them. He had collected a strong 
force, although considerably inferior, un- 
doubtedly, to that of the enemy, which had 
been reinforced from time to time, and at 
the very last had been reinforced by the 
Avitabile Regiment, which may be assumed 
to be the flower of the enemy’s infantry. 
His duty and orders were to drive the 
enemy across the Sutlej. He knew he 
could do it, and he did it. He proceeded, 
having made his arrangements, to execute 
the beautiful maneeuvre—if such a phrase 
is applicable to such a case—which ended 
inthe total defeat and discomfiture of the 
Sith army. I cannot think it necessary 
for me, my Lords, to enter into any detail 
of the skilful manner in which he arranged 
the order of his march, and provided, as it 
‘pears, against every possible attack that 
could be made upon him; while the dispo- 
ton of his own forces was such as to give 
him every facility for making the attack 
imself: all these are beyond my praise, 
ind certainly require no explanation or 
illustration from me. Such, my Lords, 
vas the order of his advance; and no man 
‘an read the account which he gives of the 
‘mmencement of the action, without seeing 
0 lis conduct signs of a great master in 


heart of war. The most perfect coolness 
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and self-possession; no uncertainty, no in- 
decision, no wavering, nothing omitted, no 
precaution neglected, a reserve where a 
reserve was necessary, in every part; and 
all arranged with a degree of beautiful 
precision and a skill that I believe never 
were exceeded by the arrangement of the 
most distinguished commander. He moved 
on to the attack under a heavy fire; then 
halted for a few moments—and why did he 
halt? To see, with the eagle eye of a 
great captain, whether he could not discover 
which was the key to the enemy’s position; 
and he found it in the village of Aliwal. 
He immediately made, under fire of the 
enemy, such a disposition of his troops as 
enabled him to force the position; and by 
forcing that position on the left, he enve- 
loped the wing, and drove it back in con- 
fusion on their right. That was what he 
anticipated, and what he effected. I be- 
lieve it was one of the most complete ope- 
rations of the kind that ever was undertaken 
under fire of the enemy. The success was 
most complete. Our troops had indeed a 
gallant enemy to deal with, who were not 
slow in making their own arrangements, 
and they withstood them with the greatest 
courage and fortitude; but nothing could 
finally withstand the irresistible attack 
that our gallant soldiers made; and the 
result, as your Lordships know, was that 
the enemy was driven helter-skelter over 
the river, with a loss which must have 
made them repent having invaded our soil 
in such an unrighteous cause. In this con- 
test, my Lords, all vied with each other. 
There seems to have been not one moment 
of confusion, not a moment of doubt, not 
a moment of hesitation. It was not the 
European recovering what might have been 
lost by the Native; but it was the Native 
vying with the European in every attack 
that he was called on to make; and it is 
one of the most gratifying circumstances 
in all these transactions to know that these 
Native troops have shown themselves not 
inferior to our own; and that they deserve 
equally well of the country, and equally well 
with our own countrymen, the approbation 
and applause of your Lordships. I will not 
fatigue your Lordships by entering into 
every detail of this battle; but I will allude 
to one little circumstance which strikes me 
as worthy of notice, as exhibiting strongly 
the spirit with which our troops were ani- 
mated. Your Lordships may recollect that 
in Sir Henry Smith’s account he states, 
that Brigadier Cureton’s cavalry, when the 
line of infantry deployed, were on the right 
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flank. It consisted of Her Majesty’s 16th 
Lancers, of the 5th and 1st Native Cavalry, 
and the Body Guard. Brigadier Cureton 
directed a charge to be made in front of the 
enemy’s entrenchments, by two of these 
regiments, the 16th and the Body Guard. 
The lst Regiment of Native Cavalry, which 
was a weak regiment, was left in reserve, 
waiting for orders to act. Brigadier Cure- 
ton, after the charge of the other regiments, 
came up to this regiment, and said, ‘ Now, 
my brave boys, charge the camp.’’ They 
heard the word, and they did charge the 
camp; they charged the entrenchment ; 
they got over it; they forced their way 
through it: the first salute they received 
was a volley of grape shot. They had the 
greatest possible difficulties to encounter, 
because the enemy’s tents were so near 
that there was little or no room for the 
cavalry to pass or to form. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all these difficulties they passed 
on: they saw before them infantry and 
cavalry whom it was their duty to attack, 
and they pressed on in spite of these ob- 
stacles. There was a young officer in the 
regiment, of the name of Ellice, the son 
of a right hon. Gentleman who is very well 
known, I believe, to some of your Lord- 
ships; he headed that attack. He had 
not joined his regiment for more than a 
few months; he certainly never saw any 
fighting of the sort in his life; but Mr. 
Ellice knew what he had to do, and that 
his duty was to press on; and in spite of 
all these obstacles and difficulties he gal- 
loped on for the purpose of attacking those 
whom he saw within the entrenchments. 
He turned round and found that such had 
been the difficulties in the way that he had 
only eight men with him; the rest had been 
unable to keep up. When he saw that, he 
saw at the same time a body of the enemy’s 
cavalry before him, and this boy at the 
head of these eight men charged the 
cavalry. They did not stand to let him 
bring his forces to bear against them, but 
they opened their ranks and afforded him 
@ passage through, firing on them as they 
passed. This discharge killed four of his 
eight men, and there he was left alone with 
four followers. What became of the enemy? 
They were all driven at last into the river, 
not by this boy and these few men; but 
they must have been panic-struck with 
the gallantry of the attack, and by the 
pressure that was afterwards made upon 
them. I mention this incident as an ex- 
ample of the fiery spirit with which the 
troops were animated, and the thirst of 
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glory with which they were all actuate: 
of this spirit this incident may be taken gs 
a not unreasonable illustration ; and it was 
with that view that I took the liberty of 
adverting to it. When such a spirit pre. 
vails amongst young and inexperience 
men, what may it be expected to produce 
on those of more mature years, and greater 
experience and knowledge of the art of 
war? The trophies of the day, my Lords, 
were all the cannon that the enemy had 
brought across the river, all their ammuyj- 
tion, and stores of every kind, that had 
been accumulated in their camp; and the 
waves of the Sutlej carried down to the 
ford of Hurreekee, the téte de pont in front 
of the bridge, and encampment of the 
Sikh army, the bodies of those men who 
were drowned in their attempt to eseape 
from the slaughter with which they wer 
threatened. Not long after the fort of 
Phulloor, on the opposite bank, seems to 
have been taken by us. The immediate 
consequence of this victory was, that the 
Governor General and the Commander.in. 
Chief felt that the time had now arrived 
when their task was to be performed, 
They had received, what was so necessary 
to them, the division of heavy artilley 
that was coming up from Delhi. They 
were themselves posted in such a ways 
to be unassailable by the enemy, and in 
just reliance on the courage of their troops, 
and the skill of the officers who were to 
act under them, they felt that what they 
had to do was to drive the enemy across 
the river. Accordingly orders were imme 
diately sent to Sir Henry Smith, directing 
him to return with that portion of the 
force towards the camp from which he had 
originally been sent. A sufficient number 
of troops were left in Loodiana to cover 
that position, and to secure it against the 
possibility of a renewed attack. Sir Henry 
Smith arrived on the 8th February, aol 
on his arrival the plan for the attack d 
the téte de pont was determined on by the 
Commander-in-Chief. And then bega 
the other glorious battle, which I call upon 
your Lordships to honour with your thanks 
upon the present occasion, And here, 
again, I must say that I should be wasting 
your Lordships’ time if I were to attemps 
to deseribe that battle. It is desen 

by those who conducted it, who arranged 
the plan, and who have gained to then- 
selves immortal honour in its executio., 1m 
words which will be a far more imperi® 
able memorial than any language that my 
fall from me, of the noble deeds of ths! 
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glorious day. I therefore abstain from 
weakening the force of the despatch, from 
afear of confusing its clearness if I were 
toattempt to enter upon it; and I leave 
your Lordships to form your own opinions 
as to the disposition of the attacks, the 
skill with which they were made, and the 
energy and success with which they were 
owned. All who were present shared 
ually in the glory, from the Commander- 

in-Chief to the Sepoy. They all deserve 
our Lordships’ thanks. But there was a 
fies loss sustained upon that occasion— 
men of great renown, of distinguished ser- 
vices, fell; and whilst we glory in the suc- 
cess of those who survive, we may lament, 
deeply lament, the fate of those who 
fel. The Commander-in-Chief mentions, 
amongst those to whom he was indebted 
for assistance on that great day, the name 
of the Governor General; and, my Lords, I 
know not whether it is generally known, 
but 1am sure it was not known when the 
first despatch was published, that that 
gillant officer had, ten days before, met 
with a very severe accident—a fall from 
his horse—which for some days incapaci- 
tated him from attending at head-quarters. 
Soeager was he to do everything in his 
power in order to facilitate the Comman- 
der-in-Chief in the execution of his plans, 
that, oue night, something having occurred 
to him which he thought it necessary he 
should communicate to the Commander-in- 
Chief, he set off without delay in the mid- 
dle of the night, and rode to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s head-quarters; and it 
was on his return from thence that this 
accident happened. At the time of this 
battle, although his energies were never 
broken down, his body was comparatively 
weak; and they who know what fighting 
is, and what the feelings of a general must 
be upon such occasions, will, I think, un- 
derstand what must have been the feel- 
ngs of Sir Henry Hardinge when he was 
tbliged go to down to battle in a carriage. 
Ina carriage, however, he went; but when 
he was there, his carriage was not his 
pst. He mounted his horse, or rather 
he was lifted upon it, for he could not 
mount it himself; and there, most proba- 
bly under bodily suffering of an acute kind, 
was ready to assist and to take his 
thare, if he was called on so to do, in ren- 
leting those services which have been so 
uobly and honourably attested by the lan- 
Sage of the Commander-in-Chief. The 
wiuent the battle was over, Sir Henry 
g¢ immediately proceeded to super- 
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intend the other part of the plan, which 
was the passage of the river by two of the 
divisions at a lower point, to which boats 
had been brought, and where a bridge had 
been constructed. The boats were brought 
up the Indus, and were used for the pur- 
pose of passing over the whole of our army 
after this success had been won. Accord- 
ingly the army was moved over that very 
night. Two divisions of infantry and a 
portion of the cavalry were moved over in 
the course of that night. The whole of 
the remainder of the army was moved 
over in the course of the following days, 
and they immediately advanced on the 
road to Lahore, to a place called Kussoor, 
which was a strong and defensive position, 
if the enemy had been in any condition to 
defend it. They were not; for the losses 
they had sustained had demoralised their 
army, and deprived them of all means of 
active movement. The remainder of the 
march of the Commander-in-Chief to with- 
in sixteen miles of Lahore, from whence 
the last despatch is dated, was made with- 
out the smallest obstacle, or even the ap- 
pearance of an enemy. This, my Lords, 
closes the scene, up to the period of the 
last despatch. I forbear, as it is my duty 
to do, from noticing many things with re- 
spect to that which your Lordships now 
know to be the nature of the terms pro- 
posed between the Governor General and 
the Court of Lahore. That might involve 
political considerations, into which it is 
not for me to enter on the present occa- 
sion. Whatever my opinions and feelings 
may be, all I call on your Lordships now 
to do is to testify, by what I am sure will 
be the unanimous sense of the House, the 
high esteem in which you hold those gal- 
lant men who have fought so bravely in 
the service of their country. When your 
Lordships feel how much is due to the Go- 
vernor General, and the responsibility that 
was thrown upon him—and give me leave 
to say that those who are not thoroughly 
aware of the nature of that responsibility 
cannot adequately appreciate it, but those 
who are ignorant of it may learn the weight 
of it by perusing the letters which are on 

the Table of the House—they will then 
fully acknowledge the energy, the activity 
of mind which characterized him in provid- 

ing for every contingency that might arise, 

so as to enable him to meet it with effect. 

I could, my Lords, produce many of those 

letters of the description referred to, which 

would show the comprehensive view of the 
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these operations, and which, I think, may 
be taken as. a fair parallel to the similar 
correspondence of Napoleon, or to that of 
the illustrious commander who now sits 
near me (the Duke of Wellington), under 
whom he had once served, and which in 
every line exhibit that clear and distinct 
understanding which is one of his charac- 
teristics. It was in that school, too, that 
Sir Hugh Gough had learned fighting. 
That gallant Officer had at a former period 
shared, in a humbler sphere—for I do not 
know that he had arrived at the rank of 
general when he served with the illustrious 
Duke—in the glories of the Peninsula. 
It was, however, no doubt true that Sir 
H. Gough had there learned a lesson under 
the same master—the greatest master in 
the art of war. It must indeed afford mat- 
ter of gratification to the feelings of that 
illustrious Commander to find that those 
who have served under him, even in infe- 
rior capacities, and have taken their lessons 
of war from his precepts and example, 
come, in after times, to serve their country 
in great and responsible commands, and by 
fresh achievements of their own, add to his 
claims on the admiration of his country- 
men, and thus come to be looked upon as 
noble inheritors of the fame which he has 
left them, but which, thank God! he yet 
lives to enjoy. [Loud cheers.| The vic- 
tories we now propose to commemorate 
have been achieved in that same hemi- 
sphere where the noble Duke’s career com- 
menced—where he first displayed those 
great qualities which will rank him among 
his countrymen—ay, and among the ene- 
mies of this country—as one of the greatest 
names that have adorned the annals of his- 
tory. I willnot, my Lords, waste your time 
any longerin descanting further upon the sub- 
ject of our recent exploits, but will proceed 
to read the Motions with which I propose to 
conclude my observations. The first Mo- 
tion I mean to introduce to your notice re- 
lates to the battle of Aliwal, and the other 
to the battle of Sobraon. I feel that there 
is some apology due from me, because I 
have not taken on myself to specify the 
acts of those whose names are recorded in 
those despatches, and whom, I am aware, 
you are fully entitled to honour. I can 
hardly say I feel that I have occupied too 
much of your time in speaking upon this 
subject ; but I am induced to abstain from 
making further observations on the conduct 
of those other gallant officers who have 
behaved so gloriously, from the conscious- 
ness that I shall be followed by noble 
Lords who are so much better qualified to 
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do justice to their merits. 1 felt tha 


could not have done justice to them, |; 
only remains, then, for me to move— 


“That the Thanks of this House be given ty 
Major General Sir Henry George Smith, Knight 
Commander of the Most Honourable Military (p. 
der of the Bath, for his skilful and meritorigys 
Conduct when in Command of the British Troops 
employed against a large Portion of the Sih 
Army of greatly superior Numbers, and for the 
signal Valour and Judgment displayed by him ip 
the Battle of the 28th of January 1846, when the 
Enemy’s Force was totally defeated, and a ney 
Lustre added to the Reputation of the British 
Arms. 

“ That the Thanks of this House be given to 
the several Officers, European and Native, under 
the Command of Sir Henry Smith, for the distip. 
guished Services rendered by them at the Battle 
of Aliwal. 

“That this House doth highly approve of and 
commend the Intrepidity and exemplary Discipline 
displayed by the Non-commissioned Officers and 
Private Soldiers, European and Native, on th 
28th of January 1846, in their Attack on the Ene. 
my’s Position, by which the Sikhs were completely 
routed and driven in Confusion across the Sutle), 
with the Loss of all their Artillery and Military 
Equipment ; and that the same be signified to then 
by the Commanders of the several Corps, who are 
desired to thank them for their gallant Behaviour, 

“ That in requesting the Governor General of 
India to communicate these Resolutions to the se- 
veral Officers referred to therein, this House de 
sires to acknowledge the Zeal and Judgment 
evinced by The Right Honourable Lieutenant Ge. 
neral Sir Henry Hardinge, Knight Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Bath, Governor General of India, 
and also by General Sir Hugh Gough, Baronet, 
Knight Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, 
Commander in Chief of the Forces in India, in 
supplying Major General Sir Henry Smith with 
such Reinforcements and Military Means as en 
bled him, under Divine Providence, to overcome 
all the Obstacles thrown in his Way by a brave 
and determined Enemy. 

“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
The Right Honourable Lieutenant General Sir 
Henry Hardinge, Knight Grand Cross of the Mos 
Honourable Military Order of the Bath, Governor 
General of India, for the Judgment, Energy, and 
Ability with which the Resources of the British 
Empire in India have been applied in repelling 
the unjust and unprovoked Invasion of the British 
Territory by the Sikh Nation; and for the Valour 
and indefatigable Exertions which he displayed 
the 10th of February 1846, at the Battle of So 
braon, when, by the Blessing of Almighty God, 
which we desire most humbly to acknowledge 
this hostile and treacherous Invasion was succes 
fully defeated. 

“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
General Sir Hugh Gough, Baronet, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Most Honourable Military Order of 
the Bath, Commander in Chief of the Forces i2 
India, for the signal Ability and Valour with whieh, 
upon the 10th of February 1846, he directed and 
led the Attack, when the Enemy’s Entrenchmeats 
were stormed, their Artillery captured, their Army 
defeated and scattered, and the Punjab laid ope 
to the Advance of our victorious Troops. | 

“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
Major General Sir Henry George Smit, Kaigtt 
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Commander of the Most Honourable Military Or- 
der of the Bath ; Major General Walter Raleigh 
Gilbert; and Major General Sir Joseph Thack- 
yell, Knight Commander of the Most Honourable 
Military Order of the Bath; and to the other Offi- 
cers, European and Native, for the distinguished 
Services rendered by them in the eminently suc- 
cessful Operations at the Battle of Sobraon. 

«That this House doth highly approve of, and 
commend the invincible Intrepidity, Perseverance, 
snd steady Discipline displayed by the Non-com- 
nissioned Officers and Private Soldiers, European 
and Native, on the 10th of February 1849, by 
which the Glory of the British Arms has been 
mecessfully maintained against a determined and 

tly superior Force ; and that the same be sig- 
nifed to them by the Commanders of the several 
Corps, who are desired to thank them for their 
gallant behaviour.” 

The Eart of AUCKLAND said: I am 
requested by my noble Friend the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne to express his regret at 
his inability to be present this evening, and 
to take a part in this discussion. Had he 
been here, I have no doubt he would have 
felt himself called upon to give his warm 
support to the Motion of the noble Lord 
opposite. In the absence of the noble 
Marquess, I yenture to offer myself to your 
Lordships’ attention, for the purpose of 
seeonding the Motion which has just been 
read by my noble Friend. I do so with 
great reluctance. I feel how ill I can sup- 
ply the place of my absent Friend, and how 
incapable I am of doing justice to the sub- 
ject. But I take the deepest interest in 
it; and I feel that no deficiency of expres- 
sion on my part can take anything from 
that intense and universal feeling of admi- 
ration and gratitude which is felt in this 
House and throughout the country towards 
ourammy in India, for the wonderful suc- 
cesses which they have recently achieved. 
[Cheers.] It cannot be necessary for me 
to do more than refer to those clear and 
dstinet despatches which have been laid 
upon the Table of the House, or, after the 
full and eloquent description which has 
ben given of the recent exploits of our 
amy in India by my noble Friend oppo- 
ite, to enter into any details connected 
with those operations. The admirable 
despatch of Sir H. Smith, of the 30th of 

ituary, is sufficient to show the whole 
erations of the British troops at the bat- 
tle of Aliwal. We see in that despatch 
lov well the reinforcements had been pre- 
pared by the Governor General and Com- 
ander in Chief; we see what a fixed de- 
termination of purpose characterized the 
tonduet of Sir H. Smith; how under cir- 
‘unstances of great provocation and dan- 
z he persevered in movements necessary 
wt the collection of his forces; and how he 
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awaited the proper time for interference 
and action. We also see described the or- 
derly array of battle with which the forces 
under his command entered into the field. 
The contest at Ferozeshah was, no doubt, 
severer and more fearful. In that battle 
the enemy, vastly superior in numbers, had 
the advantage of fortified entrenchments. 
At Aliwal, with the same disproportion of 
numbers, the field was fair and open ; and 
brave as was the resistance of the enemy, 
success was not for a moment doubtful. 
Our troops conducted themselves as they 
always do conduct themselves; and I re- 
joice for them that they have gained this 
additional title to our gratitude. But I 
rejoice also on account of Sir H. Smith, 
towards whom, from long and intimate ac- 
quaintance, I have learnt to bear the 
greatest respect and regard. He has by 
his conduct in this battle superadded to 
the fair fame, acquired in many a hard- 
fought field, of a brave and excellent sol- 
dier, the high character of a skilful and 
consummate commander ; and I would not 
omit to point out to the attention of your 
Lordships the care which, under his direc- 
tions, was after the battle taken of the 
wounded, and the protection and shelter 
which were afforded to them. In confer- 
ring this vote of thanks, I would have 
your Lordships consider the importance 
of the victories that have been obtained; 
for not only was the division of the 
Sikh army which Sir H. Smith encoun- 
tered destroyed, but the way was prepared 
for their final defeat. One detachment of 
the army of Sir H. Smith was the first to 
invade the territory of the Sikhs, under 
Brigadier Wheeler; and he himself was 
ready to take a part in that great and glo- 
rious battle which concluded the opera- 
tions. Of this latter battle, I will not fur- 
ther occupy your Lordships’ time by re- 
minding you of the exploits there exhibited, 
after the description that has been given 
of it by my noble Friend, than to observe, 
that it was well directed, well contested, 
and bravely won; and I rejoice for Sir 
Hugh Gough that one who has ren- 
dered so many important services to his 
country should have been present to di- 
rect these operations. Before I sit down, 
I shall be glad to point out one or two 
minor circumstances which, at the pre- 
sent moment, I think of much interest. 
We have been in the habit of praising our 
European soldiers, who, no doubt, deserve 
all our thanks for the manner in which 
they executed their difficult duties in the bat- 
tles in which they were engaged. [ Cheers. ] 
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They have never failed to exhibit their 
high and soldierlike qualities in every ser- 
vice in which they were employed. [ Cheers. | 
We have also been in the habit of praising 
the Sepoy troops—led as they are on these 
occasions by European officers; and they 
also, in these battles, have confirmed the 
character they have long sustained. It may 
not be, however, generally known that part 
of the force under Sir H. Smith was almost 
exclusively composed of natives. The regi- 
ments of irregular cavalry—the Sheka- 
wattee brigade, the Nusseeree and Sir- 
moor battalions—have indeed a European 
commander, second in command, and adju- 
tant; but every other officer, as well as 
every soldier in the force, is native Indian. 
The Shekawattee brigade has not even 
an European commander. It was raised, 
equipped, and disciplined by Major Forster, 
than whom the Company has no braver or 
more excellent officer. He is a native, the 
son of a European father, and does not 
even bear a commission in our service; the 
brigade consists of artillery, cavalry, and 
infantry, and took a chief part in the con- 
flict. These irregular corps were ranged 


in line with our European corps and the 
They are described as 


regular Sepoys. 
contending with these for the front; and, 
having taken a full share in the struggle, 
they bore away a fair share of the trophies, 
and they are entitled to a fair share of 
the praise. They showed themselves not 
daunted by loss. The Nussecree corps of 
not more than 640 men, in the two battles, 
lost upwards of 140, in killed and wounded, 
and to the end were forward in the onset. I 
am also anxious to draw attention to the ser- 
vices of another body. After the battle of 
Ferozeshah, an unfavourable opinion pre- 
vailed as to the equipment of the Bengal Ar- 
tillery, and various discussions have arisen 
as to whether it is not of lighter calibre than 
it ought to be. Opinions were expressed on 
the one hand in favour of the celerity and 
facility of movement which attended the 
use of the light gun; and other opinions 
were expressed in favour of a heavier gun. 
On these points I can give no opinion ; 
but, assuredly, opposed as this artillery 
was against the artillery of the Sikhs in 
entrenchments at Ferozeshah, it was not 
in its proper place, and success could not 
be expected. But if your Lordships ever 
had any doubt as to the efficiency of this 
branch of the Indian army, I beseech you 
to read the despatch of Sir H. Smith, in 
which you will see it stated that this artil- 
lery, in its proper place on the plains of 
Aliwal, was at all times ready to disperse 
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masses of the enemy wherever they were 
collected ; that it ensured the defeat, anj 
was forward in the pursuit of the enemy, and 
was ready to cross the river had such g 
movement been necessary. [ Cheers.] Si 
H. Smith closes his eulogium on them by 
saying, ‘‘ Our guns and gunners, officers and 
men, may be equalled, but cannot beexcelled, 
by any artillery in the world.” I leay 
others to make their own observations onthe 
great events which have lately occurred jn 
the East. And yet these events may, after 
all, be summed up in a few words, Ay 
attack was made upon the British territo. 
ries by an army better equipped and more 
numerous in amount than the British; ] 
might say, they were almost better directed 
than any army which the British Goven. 
ment in India has ever before had to con. 
tend against. Its movements, however, 
were marked by treachery and a breach 
of honour. The British Government was 
in some degree taken by surprise, and 
the preparations were not, consequently, 
as advanced as they might have wished. 
Notwithstanding these circumstances, in 
the space of seven weeks there had been 
four fiercely contested battles fought, and 
four victories obtained ; the strength of the 
Sikh army had been dispersed and anm 
hilated, and for the apprehension of danger 
security has been substituted. The British 
Government in India stands now on a pi» 
nacle of glory and in a position of security 
such as it has scarcely ever before e- 
joyed. Further, it has been in the power 
of the Indian Government, with a jut 
sense of honour and its own dignity, 
and with a due regard to the vast Empire 
which is committed to its care, to impose 
upon the offending Power such terms ss 
the cireumstances of the case demandel. 
Of the exact nature of those terms we are 
not as yet so precisely informed as to come 
to any clear opinion upon them; but we may 
well rest with confidence on the forbear 
ance, and wisdom, and justice of Sir Henry 
Hardinge. I am glad, therefore, on my om 
part, as well as on that of my noble Friend 
who is absent, and of my noble F riends near 
me, to express our cordial concurrence in the 
Motion brought forward by the noble Bul 
opposite. There is one other point up 
which I wish to touch before concluding— 
namely, the loss of so many of our brave 
men which has accompanied those great 
successes. I deeply lament this los; 
nevertheless, we must bear this consolation 
in mind, that if the measures of the Gover- 
nor General and the Commander 

had not been prompt, energetic, and s- 
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wssfal, we might have been engaged in a 
otracted warfare—we might have had to 
encounter, not the enemy only, but the hot 
and rainy seasons, and have sustained even 
sheavier loss than that which we have in- 
qured. [ Loud cheers. | 

The Duke of WELLINGTON: My 
lords, I certainly lament the absence of 
the noble Marquess who spoke on a simi- 
lar subject about a month ago, and who on 
hat occasion so eloquently applauded the 
conduct of the army. I should have been 
delighted to hear his eloquent applause of 
the operations which my noble Friend has 
brought under your Lordships’ attention. 
But, my Lords, I must say, 1 am consoled 
for the absence even of the noble Marquess 
by the statement of my noble Friend op- 
posite. My noble Friend has stated that 
the vote of your Lordships will be unani- 
nous, and thus it will correspond with the 
uiversal feeling of satisfaction which pre- 
nils throughout the country. It is unne- 
essary for me—and in this respect I shall 
follow the example of my noble Friend—it 
is unecessary for me, at the same time 
that I pronounce my warmest applause of 
the actions in which the army has been 
engaged, to enter on any particular detail 
m the subject of those actions. But I 
wish just to remind your Lordships gene- 
lly of the course of these events. My 
lords, the campaign commenced under 
ettraordinary circumstances. The Gover- 
tor General had purposely avoided giving 
any cause of uneasiness to the Sikh Go- 
venment. He was anxious, to a degree, 
to prevent collision with that Government. 
He wished to preserve it; and in confor- 
nity with the policy of the British Go- 
vmment, which was that it should remain 
mstrength, he took measures for the pre- 
ervation of peace by forming an additional 
rier against invasion on the north-west 
frontier. He was aware of the irregularities 
ofthe Sikh army, of the uneasiness it gave, 
ind of the anxiety of the Government that 
measures should be adopted in order to 
store discipline; but he hoped, by giving 
tM cause for uneasiness to that Govern- 
ment, that he would prevent the collision 
€ was so anxious to avoid. With this 
new he did no more than provide for the 
«eunty of the most prominent points on 
the frontier, Ferozepore and Loodiana. He 
had, besides, a reserve at Umballah, just 
tuficient to defend the positions which he 
mended to preserve in case they should 
be attacked. Under these circumstances, 
this great attack was made, and your Lord- 
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ships have already pronounced your opi- 
nions upon the first operations which took 
place in consequence of the invasion. The 
operations which my noble Friend has de- 
tailed as regards Loodiana, were taken in 
order to strengthen our position, and open 
communication with Ferozepore. Battles 
were fought on the 18th of December, and 
on the night of the 21st and morning of 
the 22nd; and the enemy wes obliged to 
recross the Sutlej. A position was then 
taken on the Sutlej, and war having been 
commenced by the Sikhs, arrangements 
were made to enable the Commander-in- 
Chief to carry on military operations with 
energy, and with eventual success and ho- 
nour. ‘Troops were ordered from the rear, 
infantry and artillery, and commenced ar- 
riving from an early period in January. 
An artillery train was ordered up from a 
distance of 250 miles, before the arrival of 
which it would have been useless to cross 
the Sutlej. In the mean time the distant 
posts on the Sutlej, and especially Loo- 
diana, were threatened. That place was 
even attacked and the cantonments burnt; 
and then it was that Sir H. Smith was 
sent towards Loodiana, taking possession 
of various posts on his road—Dhurrumkote 
and others, of which the enemy had taken 
possession by sending bodies of troops 
across the Sutlej. I beg your Lordships 
to observe that when Sir H. Smith was 
sent on the expedition with which he was 
intrusted he had three objects in view. 
One was to give security to the posts at 
Loodiana, which had been already rein- 
foreed by the arrival there of Colonel 
Godby. Another object was to secure our 
communication with the rear by Busseean, 
a point of great importance to the commu- 
nication between Ferozepore and Loodiana 
in the front line, and between Ferozepore 
and Delhi in the rear, the point from which 
the heavy train and the means of carrying 
on the siege and the ultimate operations of 
the war were to come, and which must 
have passed within between twenty and 
thirty miles of the enemy, while the main 
body of the army at Ferozepore was at a 
distance of not less than fifty miles. These 
were the points to secure which Sir H. 
Smith had been detached from the army. 
My Lords, he immediately directed his at- 
tention to Loodiana. He marched on 
Loodiana, first endeavouring to effect a 
communication with Brigadier Godby. I 
must, however, here observe to you, my 
Lords, having myself carried on operations 
in that country, that one of the greatest 
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difficulties of those operations consists in 
securing the communications between dif- 
ferent bodies of troops engaged in conjoint 
operations on account of the clouds of light 
troops that attend all the native armies. 
Communication under such circumstances 
is hardly possible by any means except 
with strong bodies of troops. In this 
instance, owing to these circumstances, 
the communication failed, and Sir H. 
Smith was under the necessity of marching 
within reach of the intrenched camp occu- 
pied by theenemy. He knew that he must 
effect the objects he had in view, namely. 
maintain the communication with Loodi- 
ana ; and it was under these circumstances 
that his baggage was carried away by the 
enemy, who came out from his intrenched 
camp. My Lords, I thought it necessary 
to make these remarks with regard to the 
difficulty of keeping up communications in 
that country, because the loss of this bag- 
gage was the only check that the gallant 
officer met with during his operations; and 
in fact, the loss of this baggage, trifling as 
it is, is the only misfortune which has 
happened during the whole of the opera- 
ations which have taken place in that part 
of the country. But this loss of baggage 


has been written up as a great misfortune, 
when in point of fact it could not be other- 


wise than as it was. Sir H. Smith was 
obliged to march within sight of that in- 
trenched camp which the main body of the 
enemy had left, which gave their light 
troops the opportunity of cutting off his 
baggage. Well then, my Lords, Sir H. 
Smith arrived at Loodiana. My noble Friend 
has described his operations, the cireum- 
stances attending his conduct, and his 
seizure of the enemy’s intrenched camp at 
the very moment they had abandoned it, 
having retired in consequence of the pre- 
sence of the force commanded by Brigadier 
Wheeler, who had been sent from the main 
army to reinforce him and enable him the 
better to contend with the immense force 
to which he was opposed. I beg your 
Lordships to observe that Sir H. Smith 
had not only to secure his communication 
with Loodiana, but likewise his junction 
with Brigadier Wheeler, who alone was not 
able to stand against the enemy. He per- 
formed all these objects, and having been 
joined by Brigadier Wheeler, he then 
moved on to attack that new position which 
the enemy had taken up near the river. 
My Lords, I will say with regard to the 
movements of Sir H. Smith, that I have 
read the accounts of many battles; but I 
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never read an account of an affair in Which 
more ability, energy, and discretion wor 
manifested than in this case, of one in which 
any officer has ever shown himself mor 
capable than this officer did of commanding 
troops in the field. Every description of 
troops was brought to bear with all am; 
in the position in which they were mos 
capable of rendering service ; everything 
was carried on most perfectly—the nicest 
manceuvres being performed under the 
enemy’s fire with the utmost precision; 
nor, my Lords, have I read of any battle, 
in any part of the world, in which at the 
same time energy and gallantry on the 
part of the troops were displayed to a de. 
gree that surpassed that exhibited in this 
engagement. [Cheers.] I must say of 
this officer that I never saw any case of 
ability manifested more clearly than in 
this; it has been shown that Sir H. Smith 
is an officer capable of rendering the most 
important services, and of ultimately being 
an honour to this country. My Lords, be. 
fore I conclude I must advert to a particu. 
lar corps, composed of Rajpoots, one of the 
principal castes of India, and commanded 
by a father and three sons. It is impossible 
that any corps whatever, however formed and 
organized, could have rendered more ser- 
vices, or have conducted itself better than 
that corps did on this occasion. I als 
quite concur, my Lords, with my noble 
Friend in what he said as to the Bengal 
Artillery. Really we must not notice re 
ports and observations made by a pareel of 
ignorant persons. Mistakes and fale 
movements may be made on every oct 
sion; but see what this corps did. Hov 
did they behave on all occasions ? And 
how in this very action? My Lords, the 
Bengal Artillery is one of the most scien 
tific corps in that arm which exists in any 
part of the world. It is composed of met, 
not natives, but like ourselves, English- 
men; and, rely on it, whenever they are 
opposed to an enemy they will conduct 
themselves as they have ever conduct 

themselves, as Englishmen ever do, and as 
becomes their country. They behaved ade 
mirably on this occasion; and it 18 quile 
clear that they must have been very 
verely engaged against odds vastly supe 
rior in guns. My Lords, I must once mor 
refer to Sir H. Smith. After having pe 
formed the feat I have described, he s# 
out on his return to join the army. ™ 
arrived there on the 7th. [A noble Low: 
On the 8th.] Well, on the 7th or the 
8th, the battle having been fought on the 
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98th previously. At that time, my Lords, 
nearly on the same day the heavy train for 
siege reached the army, and then a plan 
yas formed for the attack of the great po- 
sition from which the enemy had been en- 
aged in intrenching from the 22nd of De- 
cember to that time, nearly six weeks. Not 
only was that position strongly intrenched, 
ymed with ordnance of the largest calibre, 
on the left bank of the Sutlej; but, my 
Lords, the right bank also was intrenched, 
so that when the intrenchments on the left 
bank should be carried, the assailants would 
become exposed to the fire from the in- 
trenchments on the right bank; therefore 
the attack on this position was no small 
afair. Preparations were made for it, and 
all the arrangements adopted to secure its 
success that such menas Sir Hugh Gough 
and Sir Henry Hardinge were able to 
make, First, the heavy artillery brought 
wp to the army for the purpose I have de- 
sribed was brought to the ground, and 
placed in such positions as in some degree 
to get the better of the fire of the enemy’s 
intrenchments. Under the protection of 
their fire and that of the field artillery at- 
tached to the army the attack was made, 
and, as it is so clearly stated in the de- 
spatch of the Commander-in-Chief, the 
enemy was entirely defeated. It is im- 
possible to read these accounts without 
perceiving what was the gallantry of our 
troops, and admiring the manner in which 
they were directed and led by our offi- 
cers. [Cheers.] My Lords, we have to la- 
nent the loss of some men highly distin- 
guished, who, if they had lived, would have 
been an honour to their country; but, my 
lords, in considering the services that 
have been rendered, I think it is wonderful 
tht the loss has been so small. I can 
only account for it when I see the energy, 
activity, and gallantry with which the at- 
tick was made; the regularity and order 
of the plan; and the energy, activity, and 
Precision with which it was carried into 
xecution. My Lords, the result of these 
operations has been to enable this army, 
avery short space of time—under two 
months from the period of the invasion— 
pass this great river, probably one of 
the most difficult in the world to pass, fol- 
lowed by a train of battering artillery, 
hich will probably enable the Governor 
General to bring this contest to a conclu- 
“ot on honourable terms in a short space 
of time, My Lords, in conclusion, I must 
“ty, that never was there an army which 
Mem more highly the approbation of 
your Lordships; and I sincerely trust you 
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will agree in the Motion of my noble Friend, 
and that your vote will be unanimous. 
[ Cheers. | 

Lorpv COLCHESTER did not rise in 
the slightest degree to impede the unani- 
mity of their Lordships’ decision. He rose 
merely to express a wish and a hope that 
those who had fallen in these engagements, 
and who were now beyond tke reach of 
their Lordships’ praise, would not be for- 
gotten. He referred, among others, to 
Major General Sir Robert Dick, to Briga- 
dier Taylor, and Captain Fisher. Nor 
need he remind their Lordships that the 
same tribute was due to Sir Robert Sale. 
He only mentioned this in hope that while 
thus thinking of the survivors they would 
remember, at the proper time and place, 
those who had fallen, and that a tribute 
would be paid to their memory similar to 
that which was offered to those who died in 
the late war. 

Lorp STRAFFORD: My Lords, I have 
neither the presumption nor the bad taste 
to detain your Lordships with my opinion 
on the merits of the late glorious victories, 
when you have just heard that of the 
noble Duke, the first professional au- 
thority existing ; but I am desirous to 
bring before you some details which you 
will all like to hear, as they are so highly 
creditable to individuals; and, in particular, 
to one of high rank, whose death in the last 
action has deprived the country of one of 
the best, most devoted, and gallant officers 
that have graced the annals of military 
service: I mean the late Brigadier Gene- 
ral Taylor of the 29th Regiment. When 
appointed to the command of that corps in 
India, he was in Canada; and such was 
his zeal to hasten to his post, that in three 
consecutive months he was in America, 
Europe, and Asia. From the period of 
his joining the regiment of which I have 
the high honour of being Colonel, I have 
been in constant and confidential corre- 
spondence with that excellent man ; and I 
never knew one more thoroughly devoted 
in thought and act to the interests of the 
service of which he was so distinguished 
an ornament. I have had applications 
from him to serve others who were under 
his command ; but a single request for any 
benefit to himself I never had. I knew that 
his health had suffered: a change of sta- 
tion and relaxation from duty would have 
been beneficial ; but he saw the prospect 
of hostilities commencing, and no thought 
for himself could remove him from what he 
considered his post of duty; even the declin- 
ing health of his wife and the loss of his chil- 
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dren could not alter that decision. I heard 
from great authority, but not from himself, 
that his conduct in command of the brigade, 
in which was his own regiment, was con- 


spicuously good. His letter to me re- 


specting it simply stated— 


“ Tt was a glorious sight to see the 29th move 
in line, steady, under a heavy cannonade of nearly 
100 guns from the entrenchments. My good bri- 
gade major was killed. I had a slight wound ; 
but, thank Heaven, not of sufficient consequence 
to take me from my command.” 


My Lords, I heard from others thathis wound 
was not so trivial—it was severe ; but they 
all agree he never left them for a moment. 
My Lords, | have so many further instances 
of devoted gallantry of otficers, that I can- 
not ask you for the time and attention re- 
quisite for their narration ; and I am more 
inclined to desist, lest from haste or inad- 
vertence I should omit a single one of 
them. I have often reflected on the he- 
roism of your officers, of which I have been 
an eye-witness. I have not the power of 
eloquence sufficient to do them anything 
like justice ; but I do truly think nothing 
can be more deserving of your admiration. 
Those who survive the late glorious vic- 
tories will have the proud gratification of 
receiving your thanks and the distinction 
of a medal, which they justly deserve ; 
and I feel sure that the Government and 
the country will not forget those left behind, 
dearly and nearly connected with those gal- 
Jant men who fell upon these occasions. Let 
all that can be fairly asked be done for the 
bereaved widows, the parents, and the or- 
phans. 

The Eart of RIPON, in reference to 
what had just been suggested by his noble 
Friend (Lord Colchester), begged to state 
that the Government would feel it their 
duty, with the assistance of Parliament, to 
testify in the usual and proper manner 
every posthumous sense of regard for the 
memory of the deceased officers to whom 
his observations applied. 

The several Resolutions where then put 
and agreed to, nem. dis. 

House adjourned. 
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Swindon, for Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Mr. Robet 
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annuation Fand for Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. Balfour, 
from Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the Royal 
Burgh of Haddington, for Alteration of the Prisons (Seat. 
land) Act.—By Sir John Easthope, from Edward Farrell, 
of the City of Dublin, for Alteration of the Protection of 
Life (Ireland) Bill.—By Mr. Hawes, from Trustees, Seere- 
tary, and Depositors of Saint Clement Danes Saving’ 
Bank, for Alteration of the Savings’ Banks Act.—By Mr, 
Ord, from Inhabitants of Middlesbrough on Tees and 
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VICTORY OF ALIWAL. 

Sm R. PEEL spoke as follows: I am 
enabled, I will not say through the cow- 
tesy, but the public spirit and generow 
feeling of many Members who had Motions 
entitled to precedence over mine, to bring 
forward that of which I gave notice imme 
diately on the receipt of the intelligence 
of our recent successes in India, That 
Motion, interposed as it is between discus 
sions of great political importance, lesé- 
ing to much eager and even angry contro 
versy, and to serious ditferences of opinion, 
will, I know from past experience, ob- 
tain the hearty and unanimous coneuw- 
rence of this House. That Motion will unite 
the representatives of a great Empir, 
proud of its military glory, in acknowledg- 
ing in the first place the protecting hand 
of Almighty God the giver of all victory, 
and in then expressing their exultatio 
that new examples of heroism have malt 
tained and exalted the military character 
of their country. That Motion will enable 
us to pay a tribute of cordial and grateful 
acknowledgment to the generals, to the 
officers, and to the men, who have achieved 
signal victories in a far distant land. It 
will enable us also to mingle with the 
admiration of valour the expression of 8 
manly but heartfelt sorrow for the loss of 
the “‘unreturning brave,” who have si 
rificed, willingly sacrificed, their lives in the 
defence of their country’s interests, and” 
the maintenance of their country’s honour 
The Resolutions I shall propose will oo 
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‘3 Victory of 
vey the thanks of this House, for splendid 
victories achieved within a very limited pe- 
rod, and within a very limited space; but 
[have felt it my duty not to incorporate our 
acknowledgments for these triumphs in a 
single resolution, but to reserve to each 
triumph the separate recognition so justly 
due to it. It will have been my good 
fortune since the month of February, 1843, 
om five distinct occasions, to propose that 
the Thanks of the Commons of England 
should be conveyed to the armies, Euro- 

an and native, engaged in the service 
of the Crown in India. Including, indeed, 
the Vote on the glorious termination of 
the Chinese war, on six different occasions, 
wil the Thanks of this House have been 
awarded. The repetition of these Votes 
tends in no degree to dim or disparage 
their value. National gratitude must keep 
pee with national glory; and every fresh 
achievement adds new value to the reward 
ve confer on skill and valour by the public 
acknowledgment of our gratitude. I in- 


tend, therefore, to submit two separate 
Motions: one, acknowledging the distin- 
gushed services of Sir Henry Smith, and 
of the division of the army under his com- 
mand, for the battle of Aliwal; and the 


ther, conveying an equal acknowledgment 
forthe glorious services of the army under 
the immediate command of Sir Hugh 
Gough. Since the termination of those 
battles, which have already entitled the 
Indian army to the thanks of Parliament, 
(the battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshah,) 
the enemy with whom we had to contend, 
las displayed, through a series of opera- 
tions, great military skill, and that charac- 
ter for undaunted bravery for which they 
te justly distinguished. Notwithstanding 
the reverses they met with on the 18th and 
Ist of December they appeared without 
day on the banks of the Sutlej in con- 
tiderable force, protected by a powerful 
ariillery, near the ford of Hurekee. They 
tablished on the right bank of the river 
‘ large army, retaining possession of a 
bridge, over which they passed from the 
wrth bank of the Sutlej to the south; 
they established also a téte de pont on the 
let bank, and entrenched on that bank a 
force which by constant accessions at last 
ineluded not less than 35,000 men, sup- 
ported by about seventy pieces of cannon. 
The artillery was of beautiful workman- 
thip, and of heavy calibre. Not only did 
ie enemy establish that large army and 
ee that artillery in the face of the 

ritish troops under Sir Hugh Gough, but 


they despatched a force of not fewer than 
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20,000 men, conducted with the utmost 
skill and courage, towards the city of 
Loodiana, from which our forces had been 
at first withdrawn in order to assist in the 
battles of Moodkee and Ferozeshah. They 
adopted this operation, not merely for the 
purpose of occupying the city of Loodiana, 
but for the purpose of threatening to inter- 
rupt our communication with Delhi, and 
to intercept the arrival of our artillery by 
the road of Bussean. It was in order to 
prevent the success of this skilful and dan- 
gerous enterprise, that Sir Henry Smith 
was detached by Sir Hugh Gough and Sir 
Henry Hardinge—greatly weakening the 
foree retained in front of the main body 
ofthe Sikharmy. It was necessary, how- 
ever, to do this in order to defeat the for- 
midable body which crossed the river from 
Philloor in order to intercept our commu- 
nication, and if possible to transfer the 
seat of war from the neighbourhood of 
Ferozepore to Loodiana. It was intended, 
before Sir Henry Smith attacked the army 
under the Sikh chief, composed of not less 
than 24,000 men, supported by about sixty 
pieces of artillery, that he should effect a 
junction with the British troops at Loodiana 
under Major Goldby, and with another 
body of men sent to reinforce him under 
Colonel Wheeler. The House is aware 
that the junction was ultimately effected; 
and that Sir Henry Smith was strengthened 
by the addition of the force from Loodi- 
ana, and of that under Colonel Wheeler. 
A desperate action was afterwards fought 
by the division under Sir Henry Smith, 
the result of which was the utter discomfi- 
ture of the enemy, the capture of all his 
guns, the disorganization of his whole 
army, and the flight of that army across 
the Sutlej after the severest loss. These 
operations are described with such precision 
—are detailed with such fulness and beau- 
tiful clearness—and must be so familiar to 
all whom I address, that I will not weaken 
the effect of their perusal by attempting 
to go over the same ground. The hand 
that held the pen, used it with the same 
success with which it had wielded the 
sword. I have yet adverted only to the 
successes of Sir Henry Smith; now I 
will speak, and speak with confidence, and 
speak to his honour, of interruptions and 
checks to that success. There cannot but 
be vicissitudes in the operations of war; 
and that man is to be honoured, who reco- 
vers from temporary difficulties and dis- 
appointments, and thus adds brightness to 
the glory of his achievements. I wish, 
therefore, for the purpose of exalting the 
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merits and services of Sir Henry Smith, 
to present to the House some occurrences 
that preceded the battle in which he was 
so eminently successful—I wish to present, 
from Reports only recently received, an 
account of the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments he encountered with the same spirit 
and constancy which he displayed in vic- 
tory; and which, in my opinion, entitle 
him to equal applause. The great battle 
of Aliwal was fought on the 28th of Janu- 
ary; but earlier in that month Sir Henry 
Smith had sustained what some might 
have considered a reverse. I allude to a 
period before his junction with Colonel 
Wheeler, and with the five regiments from 
Loodiana. In the absence of all intelli- 
gence he encountered the enemy; and but 
for his eminent skill and resolute valour, 
might have been exposed to serious hazard. 
Let me state in what manner he extricated 
himself. Writing to Sir Hugh Gough on 
the 2lst, just after he had succeeded in 
relieving Loodiana, he said that he had 
accomplished that object, but under circum- 
stances not quite so fortunate as he desired; 
and he used these expressions :— 

“ When within a mile and a half to my left 
of Buddowal, moving parallel with my column 
(which was right in front ready to wheel into 
line), and evidently for the purpose of interrupt- 
ing my advance, I saw the enemy. Nothing 
could be stronger for the enemy than the con- 
tinued line of villages which were in his front. 
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“He was moving by roads, while I was moving 
over very heavy sandbeds. He was in advance 
far bevond, on my right flank; so far did he ex- 
tend, and so numerous did he show his infantry 
and guns, and so well chosen for him was the line 
of villages, that with my force he was not to be 
assailed ; and he opened a furious cannonade of 
from thirty-five to forty guns of very large calibre, 
and, as usual, right well served. My object being 
to unite myself with the force from Loodiana, 
which every moment I expected to appear in sight 
—for it was nine o’clock—I moved parallel with 
the enemy, resolving to attack the moment the 
Loodiana troops reached me. Ile, however, so 
pressed upon me, that I opened in one body my 
eleven guns upon him with considerable effect, 
and moved up the 31st, and was preparing to form 
line upon this regiment, when the enemy most 
rapidly formed a line of seven regiments, with their 
guns, between, at right angles with the line I was 
about to attack, while a considerable force was 
moving round my right and front. Thus enve- 
loped, and overwhelmed by numbers, and such a 
superiority of guns, I had nothing for it but to 
throw back my.line onits right, which represented 
a small line on the hypothenuse of a triangle.” 


That is to say, the two divisions of the 
enemy formed two sides of a triangle, Sir 
Henry Smith and his foree being placed 
between them on a shorter line, and nearer 
the centre than the remaining side of the 
triangle. He goes on as follows :— 
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“The enemy thus outflanked me and my wh, 
force. I therefore gradually withdrew my in. 
fantry in echellon of battalions, the cavalry in 
echellon of squadrons, in the direction of [oo, 
diana, momentarily expecting to see the approach 
of that foree—viz., one regiment of cavalry, fry 
guns, and four regiments of infantry, when | 
would have made a vigorous attack. The 
was very deep and sandy, and therefore very diff, 
cult to move on. The enemy continued to mow 
on as described for upwards of an hour, and until 
I knew the Loodiana force was moving not , 
musket was fired. Nothing could exceed th 
steadiness of the troops. The line was throm 
back, under this cannonade, as if on parade, Natiye 
as well as British, and the movements of the em. 
valry, under Brigadier Cureton, were, without any 
exception, the most perfect thing I ever gy, 
and which I cannot describe.” 

So far from withholding this narrative of 
his extrication from his difficulties, I think 
it only adds to the proofs of his skill and 
valour, and illustrates his high character 
as a commander. Having been disap. 
pointed in effecting his junction with the 
troops from Loodiana, and those expectel 
to arrive under Colonel Wheeler, he extr. 
cated himself from his formidable embar 
rassment with consummate coolness and 
judgment. Instead of desponding unde 
his temporary disappointment, he was able 
to direct all his energies to the entire dis 
comfiture of the enemy only a few days 
afterwards. Of the battle itself I wil 
not speak; the victory was complete, ani 
it has been so admirably described by 
the illustrious commander, that I will mt 
weaken the effect of his narrative. Ani 
is this victory his only title to our «. 
knowledgment ? What have been the 
services of this gallant Officer? These 
recent events have given new lustre t 
his preceding career. It is one of unususl 
distinction. Sir Henry Smith was at the 
capture of Monte Video—at the attack 
upon Buenos Ayres; he served during the 
first campaigns of the Peninsular war, from 
the battle of Vimeira to that of Corunms 
He was at the battles of Sabagal ail 
Fuente d’Onor, at the sieges of Cia 
Rodrigo and Badajos, at the battles of Se. 
lamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, the Pyrenees 
and Toulouse. He was at Washington and 
at New Orleans, and finally he was at We 
terloo. What a series of noble services 
and how rejoiced I am that there should 
be an opportunity, through this new 
signal victory, of bringing before the gla 
dened eyes of a grateful country ® long 
life of military exertion, and an unbroken 
series of military honours! After he 
achieved that success for which we # 
about to give him our special thanks—#" 
he had driven back the enemy across the 
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Victory of 
Sutlej, he instantly returned to rejoin his 
eommanding officer, Sir Hugh Gough. He 
arrived at head-quarters on the 8th Fe- 
bruary, two days before the decisive victory 
gained by the forces under Sir Hugh 
Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge. He 
took, therefore, a distinguished part in the 
battle of Sobraon. But for his services 
in the victory of the 28th of January, I 
propose that there should be a distinct 
and separate vote—distinct and separate 
from that which I shall recommend for 
that not more glorious, though perhaps 
yet more important and decisive achieve- 
ment accomplished at a later date by the 
vhole British army. I say I will not 
weaken the effect of the recital of the par- 
tieulars of that second battle and victory, 
as detailed in the despatches of the gallant 
oficers in command, by attempting what 
must be in comparison a poor and inef- 
ficient narrative. I will do the Members 
of this House, the fellow countrymen of 
these distinguished officers, the justice to 
believe that they are familiar with all the 
details of these signal exploits. Let us 
not forget, in commemorating the valour 
of ow own countrymen, to give due praise 
tothe skill and bravery of our defeated 
enemy. After our successes over them 
on the 18th and 21st December, they so 
far recovered from their disasters, that, 
undaunted, they met on the field, after 
the lapse of a few weeks, the whole force 
ofthe British army. Sir Henry Hard- 
inge, speaking of their conduct in the 
battle of Sobraon, says, ‘* Such was the 
bravery of the enemy, that being defeated 
they walked away, and, in the middle of 
the river, disdained to ask for quarter.”’ 
Bit I will not enter into particulars— 
for every man who hears me is master of 
the details of the battle fought on the 
lth February; he is aware that the 
velappointed army of the Sikhs  suf- 
ted a complete and a signal discom- 
ftwe; that their loss was enormous ; 
that, after the exhibition of great valour, 
they were driven across the Sutlej ; and 
thet the British army, crossing at the 
Sutlej near Ferozepore, as well as at the 
yiut Where the battle was fought, united 
's forees and marched together towards 
the capital of the Sikh territory. All this 
"8 accomplished in a period not exceeding 
eght weeks from the day on which the 
ust incursion of the enemy took place ; 
ad during that period of eight weeks the 
“ey was triumphantly defeated wherever 
"was encountered. Every gun which 


le Sikhs had brought to’ bear on our 
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troops was captured ; and after a series of 
decisive victories, we now probably occupy 
the capital city of the Punjaub. I be- 
lieve that not more than one-third of the 
whole force engaged consisted of Euro- 
peans; and the example which those Eu- 
ropeans set was worthy of being followed 
by the native soldiers. They did follow 
it—and on every occasion during the four 
successive and desperate conflicts in which 
they were engaged, was the honour of the 
British name worthily sustained by the 
commanders, the officers, and the men. 
The victory, this succession of victories, 
has been interrupted by no single failure ; 
it was unsullied by any imputation on our 
arms and character. We have not been 
influenced by a grasping spirit of aggran- 
dizement—we have simply repelled an at- 
tack made upon us in a time of profound 
peace—all national engagements on our 
part having been faithfully kept, there not 
having been a pretext, even in the shape 
of justifiable preparation and defence, for 
the aggression that was made upon us. 
Those Sikh chiefs with whom we have 
had communication since the defeat of the 
enemy, who disavow any participation in his 
perfidy, and profess to disapprove of it, have 
frankly acknowledged the object they had 
in view. By their powerful artillery, and 
by their formidable infantry and cavalry, 
they thought to overpower the two detach- 
ments of the British forces stationed at the 
extremities of the frontier line—Feroze- 
pore and Loodiana ; having overpowered 
them, they intended to march at once to 
Delhi, and hoped by their success to shake 
the allegiance of our Indian soldiery. That 
was the avowed object they had in view. 
It was admitted that there was no excuse 
for this aggression from any proceedings 
on our part; we had been guilty of no 
breach of treaty, and had done nothing 
that could justify hostility. The same per- 
sons admitted also that they should derive 
consolation even from the failure of a re- 
bellious and mutinous army—that the next 
best thing to victory would be a defeat, 
since it would lead to the dispersion and 
annihilation of a force which it was impos- 
sible to control. For success so gained, 
and for triumph in a conflict so unpro- 
voked, I think there will be but one uni- 
versal and unanimous expression of grati- 
tude within these walls. There is much 
to adorn and nothing to sully our victory; 
and I do hope that now it has been 
achieved it will give lasting peace to India; 
that a general conviction will be felt of our 





power—a conviction of the superiority of 
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British arms, that will ensure a long enjoy- 
ment of tranquillity to that country. I 
trust that this may be our last battle, and 
that hereafter we may be enabled to direct 
our undivided attention to the amelioration 
of the condition of our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects, and the improvement of the natural 
resources of our Indian Empire. In that 
anticipation the House will, I am sure, 
permit me to refer to some circumstances 
which may well fill our hearts with joy and 
exultation. The two leaders of our vic- 
torious army, the Governor General and the 
Commander-in-Chief, havethroughout these 
operations set an example of cordial con- 
cert and union—an utter forgetfulness of 
themselves, to which the happy result is 
greatly to be attributed. All matters of 
punctilio were sacrificed, and Sir Henry 
Hardinge consented to serve as second in 
command. On the other hand, there was 
not a suggestion offered by Sir Henry 
Hardinge which was not thankfully ac- 
cepted by Sir Hugh Gough. Hoping, as 
I have said, that this may be the last 
occasion on which I shall have to perform 
the gratifying duty of proposing a public 
acknowledgment for victory, and a public 
expression of admiration for the high qua- 
lities of our illustrious countrymen, I will, 
with the permission of the House, refer to 
a document, not of a public character, 
that has been put into my hand since I 
entered the House this evening—it is a 
letter from Sir Hugh Gough, which was 
never intended to meet the public eye; 
but it does him so much honour, that I 
cannot refuse myself the pleasure of read- 
ing it. He says :— 
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“It is now with pride and with pleasure I en- 
close you a copy of my despatch, detailing one 
of the most splendid and decisive victories upon 
record—the Waterloo of India. I have entered 
so fully both into detail and commendation in my 
despatch to the Governor General, that it would 
be impossible for me to enlarge upon a subject 
embracing the warmest feelings of my heart. 
Policy, however, precluded me publicly recording 
my sentiments on the splendid gallantry of our 
fallen foe, or to record the acts of heroism dis- 
played, not only individually, but almost collec- 
tively, by the Sikh Sirdars and army ; and I de- 
clare, were it not from a deep conviction that my 
country’s good required the sacrifice, I could have 
wept to have witnessed’the fearful slaughter of so 
devoted a body of men. Never, in the page of 
military history, has the hand of an All-wise Being 
been so signally manifested: to Him, therefore, 
be the glory; we, as his instruments, feel the 
pride. But I cannot pass over—I cannot too 
strongly record—tacts which, whilst they add lus- 
tre to the native army, afford to me, as its head, 
Inexpressible pride and pleasure. For upwards of 
& month, when the two armies were close in front 
of one another, notwithstanding the numerous 
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temptations held out to our sepoys by men of 
their own colour and religion ; namely, greatly 
increased pay, from seven to twelve Tupees g 
month, and immediate promotion, I had by 
three desertions from this large force, Nor should 
I omit to mention, as a proof of the high state of 
discipline of this splendid army, that trade hs 
been carried on unreservedly since we crossed the 
Sutlej in the several Sikh towns around phic) 
our divisions have been necessarily placed fo 
the procurance of water, and the same confidengs 
has been shown as though we were in one of oy 
long-established provinces.” 

The example set by two gallant comma. 
ders of disregarding military punctilio, and 
looking exclusively to their country’s ho. 
our and to the safety of the army, told, 
might naturally be expected, on thos 
placed under their orders. Sir Hugh 
Gough speaks of an officer who joined only 
the night before the battle, and pays him 
a tribute which I am proud to mentin, 
This officer (Brigadier Irvine) had made 
every exertion to join the army, in the 
hope of being placed in the prominent 
station to which by his rank he was e- 
titled; and, as I have said, he arrived 
only the night before the battle. The com 
mand would naturally have devolved upm 
him, but he declined to assume it, in 
order that all the credit might attach t 
the officer who in point of rank was infe 
rior, but who had superintended the pre 
parations for the coming action. While 
we are bestowing due praise on such devo- 
tion to public duty, let us not forget the 
example that had been set by the Govern 
General and Commander-in-Chief. That 
example had, no doubt, influenced the con- 
duct of other brave and honourable mer, 
who were willing to make a sacrifice, nt 
of mere personal interest, for that they 
disregarded, but of that which was really 
dear to them, the opportunity of person 
distinction. Iam sure the House will per 
mit me, among expressions of gratitude to 
the surviving conquerors, to mingle sole 
of deep regret at the loss we have sit 
tained. On the former occasion I hadtv 
lament the sacrifice of life, and I met with 
universal and generous sympathy ; 
to condole with the country on the death of 
that gallant officer Sir Robert Sale, who 
was known to most of us, and endeared to 
all who had intercourse with him, by te 
kindly frankness of his deportment. bh 
this occasion I have to deplore the loss“ 
several officers of the highest reputation, 
and the first I shall name is Sir Robet 
Dick. I am confident that the House mil 
permit me shortly to recite what 1s the el 
tent of national gratitude due for the forme! 
services of this gallant officer, He em 
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the service in 1800. He embarked with 
the 78th Regiment for Sicily in 1806, 
and was wounded in battle. He accompa- 
sied the expedition to Egypt, and was 
resent at the taking of Alexandria. He 
embarked with the 42nd Regiment in 
1809, and was again wounded at Fuente 
i’Onor. He commanded the second bat- 
talion of the 42nd Regiment at Ciudad 
Rodrigo. He was at the battle of Sala- 
manca, at the storming of St. Michel, and 
was present during the siege of Burgos. 
In 1815 he was severely wounded, and, 
after a life of honour, he at last fell in the 
battle, for the happy result of which we are 
about to make our grateful acknowledg- 
ments. I deeply regret that in the face 
of the House of Commons I eannot do 
justice to every officer and to every 
man who fell in this encounter, and 
surificed his life in his country’s ser- 
vice. Some limit, however, must be im- 
posed on the mention of individual offi- 
cers, and the least invidious limit is that 
of rank and standing in the army. Not 
outsepping that limit, I must deplore the 
loss of another gallant soldier. On the 
day which deprived us for ever of the 
services of Sir Robert Dick, there also fell 
Lieutenant Colonel Taylor of the 29th 
Regiment. The father of this gallant 
dficer, leading into action the 20th Light 
Dragoons, of which he was Lieutenant 
Colonel, lost his life in the Peninsula. The 
father fell at Vimiera —the son met an 
equally glorious death at the battle of 

Sobraon, I will, with the permission of 
the House, briefly recapitulate the services 
of Lieutenant Colonel Taylor. He com- 
manded the light company of the 20th 
Foot, in the expedition against Kalapore, 
in 1827-28 ; served on the frontier during 
the Canadian rebellion, where, in the suc- 
teesful attack of a village occupied by 
the rebels, he rendered an important service; 
commanded a brigade of infantry in the 
ations of the 18th, 21st, and 22nd of 
December, 1845, wherein he was wounded; 
tmmanded also the troops sent to keep 
w the communication between Sir Henry 
with and the main army, whilst the 
former Was engaged in the operations 
vhich led to the battle of Aliwal; anda 
ngude of infantry at the battle of Sobraon, 
There he fell. “His death is thus an- 
Mouneed by Sir Hugh Gough :-— 

“The army has sustained a heavy loss by the 
death of Brigadier Taylor, an able officer, and worthy 
? lave been at the head of Her Majesty's 20th 
“*gunent, by which he was beloved and respected.” 


Hoy many there are who have lost their 
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sons and relatives in these conflicts I need 
not say; but I have been thrown of late 
into frequent and necessary intercourse 
with one, whose gallant son died on the 
field of battle in this encounter. It has 
been my duty, my painful duty in some 
respects, to hold constant communication 
with Lord Fitzroy Somerset, whose brave 
offspring, had he survived, would have 
supported the honour of his family, and 
transmitted to another generation the high 
character of his father. Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset himself has run an_ illustrious 
career. He accompanied the Duke of Wel- 
lington throughout all the battles of the 
Peninsula, and was severely wounded at 
Waterloo. Had his son survived, the satis- 
faction of Lord Fitzroy Somerset, in con- 
templating the recent services of his former 
comrades, would have been unalloyed. He 
has now to mingle with admiration of 
their valour the sorrows of a father for a 
painful and irreparable loss. If in men- 
tioning the name of the gallant and la- 
mented Somerset, I am transgressing the 
limit I proposed to observe, the services 
and character, and station of the father, 
his relation to the British army and to 
its illustrious Chief, will fully justify me 
in offering this, the best consolation to the 
wounded feelings of a father and a soldier. 
I wish I could do justice to my own feel- 
ings by naming many others scarcely less 
distinguished or less lamented; but the 
list is so numerous of those entitled to 
grateful remembrance, that I trust a re- 
luctant silence will not be imputed to any 
want of a due sense of their claims and 
merits. When I review the names of those 
who have taken a distinguished part in 
these and other recent victories in India 
—the names of Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir 
Hugh Gough, Sir Henry Smith, Sir Charles 
Napier, Sir Robert Dick, and General 
Thackwell—(several Members here added 
the name of Gilbert)—I reflect with satis- 
faction and pride that these distinguished 
men received their military education under 
the auspices of the Duke of Wellington. 
It adds new lustre even to his immortal 
name, that his school has produced pupils 
who have so profited by his example. 
There are officers not less eminent, who 
have not had the honour and advantage of 
serving under the Duke of Wellington; 
but on them his precepts and example have 
not been lost. Such men as Nott, and 
Pollock, and Gilbert, and other bright orna- 
ments of the Indian army, have treasured 
up the memory of ‘‘ Assaye,” and the 
brilliant career of the Duke of Wellington 
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throughout his Indian campaigns. His 
Indian Correspondence, his Comments on 
the Retreat of Colonel Monson, his Les- 
sons on the Art of Indian Warfare, have 
exercised their just influence on those to 
whom, perhaps, his person is unknown. It 
may be that at this very moment the Duke 
of Wellington is bestowing, in the House 
of Peers, the unstinted meed of his praise 
on these signal achievements, and is stamp- 
ing an additional value even on the Thanks 
of Parliament, by bearing his high testi- 
mony to the skill and valour of those to 
whom they will be justly given. With 
what conscious pride must he reflect on 
the number of gallant men distinguished 
in these Indian campaigns who have here- 
tofore fought and bled under his com- 
mand, and, after the lapse of many years, 
have now worthily followed his example! 
And long after he shall have been gathered 
to his fathers, will that example instruct 
and animate the British army. It will 
teach them that success is ensured by the 
calm and dispassionate calculation of re- 
mote contingencies—by the preparation 
for all vicissitudes of fortune—by valour 
tempered according to the exigencies that 


require its display—now patient and en- 


during—now reckless and desperate. It 
will teach them fortitude under disappoint- 
ment, and moderation in the hour of victory. 
The memory of the high qualities and the 
great deeds of the Duke of Wellington 
will be for ages a tower of defence to his 
country, inspiring her military councils 
with wisdom and justice, and guiding 
heroes that are yet unborn in the paths 
of glory. I conclude by moving— 


“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
Major General Sir Henry George Smith, Knight 
Commander of the Most honourable Military 
Order of the Bath, for his skilful and merito- 
rious conduct, when in command of the British 
Troops employed against a large portion of the 
Sikh Army, of greatly superior numbers ; and for 
the signal valour and judgment displayed by him 
in the Battle of Aliwal on the 28th of January, 
1846, when the Enemy’s Force was totally de- 
feated, and new lustre added to the reputation of 
the British Arms. 

“ That the Thanks of this House be given to 
the several Officers, European and Native, under 
the command of Sir Henry Smith, for the dis- 
tinguished services rendered by them at the Battle 
of Aliwal. 

“That this House doth highly approve of, 
and commend, the intrepidity and exemplary dis- 
cipline displayed by the Non-commissioned Offi- 
cers and Private Soldiers, European and Native, 
in the Battle of Aliwal, on the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1846, in their attack on the Enemy’s po- 
sition, by which the Sikhs were completely rout- 
ed, and driven in confusion across the Sutlej, 
with the loss of all their Artillery and Military 
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Equipment; and that the same be signified to then 
by the Commanders of the several Corps, who ay 
desired to thank them for their gallant beharigy. 

“ That, in requesting the Governor Genera) gf 
India to communicate these Resolutions to th 
several Officers referred to therein, this Hoyg 
desires to acknowledge the zeal and judgmen, 
evinced by the Right honourable Lieutenant (,, 
neral Sir Henry Hardinge, Knight Grand Cy 
of the Most honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
Governor General of India ; and also by Genenj 
Sir Hugh Gough, Bart., Knight Grand Cross of tly 
Most honourable Military Order of the Bath 
Commander in Chief of the Forces in India, in 
supplying Major General Sir Henry Smith with 
such reinforcements and military means as e. 
abled him, under Divine Providence, to overcome 
all the obstacles thrown in his way by abr 
and determined Enemy.” 

Sir J. C. HOBHOUSE said: Sir, | 
consider it a very proud distinction to be 
permitted to second the Motion of the right 
hon. Baronet; but I can assure the Hous 
that I shall do so in a very few sentences, 
After the eloquent and effective appeal 
which has been made by the right ho. 
Gentleman, it would be superfluous in m 
to do more than, in a very few words, er 
plain why I consider we are called on to 
pay this tribute of thanks to the gallant 
general and the troops under his commani, 
General Smith has, as the right hon, Be 
ronet says, by these actions maintained the 
glory of his former character, and contr- 
buted to the subsequent success—to that 
success which is to form the subjeet of the 
second vote of thanks which the right ho. 
Gentleman is this night to move. And 
here I may take the liberty of observing, 
that never, I believe, in the annals of Par. 
liament—never, I believe, upon any forme 
occasion—was it the good fortune of a Mur 
ister of the Crown to propose two votes df 
thanks upon the same night for two such 
brilliant victories as those which it he 
been the right hon. Gentleman’s duty 
bring before the notice of the House m 
this occasion. It is, as the right ho 
Gentleman said, a peculiar felicity that ve 
should have this opportunity of recording 
the sentiments of a British House of Com- 
mons upon his proposal, and bearing ol 
testimony to those great exploits—explais 
which the right hon. Gentleman 18 pt 
fectly justified in saying have never bes 
exceeded, if they have ever been equall 
in the history of this country. It is sup 
fluous for me to say much more upon ths 
subject, because, as the right hon. Gentie- 
man has told you, we have in the des 
patches of those gallant officers their om 
account of these great deeds, and such a 
account as shows not less their modesty 
than their valour ; for we find the 
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in those despatches of the great deeds of 
slmost every officer and of the men under 
their command, but a silence, a modest and 
erfect silence is observed with respect to 
their own individual deeds. It is, indeed, 
as the right hon. Gentleman said—it is 
true that the right hand which held the 
sword also held the pen; or, as it was 
aid of a great commander of antiquity, 
Fodem animo scripsit quo bellavit ; and 
the detail in these admirable despatches 
makes it unnecessary to allude more parti- 
cularly to the brilliant actions they describe. 
But an allusion which has been made to 
the Governor General of India, although, 
perhaps, it more particularly belongs to 
the second Motion of thanks which the 
right hon. Gentleman is about to propose 
tothe House, will, I hope, be a sufficient 
excuse for my saying one or two words 
vith reference to that distinguished man. 
ltisa great comfort to me, as it must be 
to every Member of this House—it is a 
geat consolation to me, who have mixed 
familiarly, I may say, upon the floor of 
Parliament with this distinguished man, to 
ve him now in a distant country meeting 
those hitherto invincible battalions with 
the same courage, the same success, and 
the same devotion to his country, that cha- 
neterized him when we saw him mingling 
inthe discussions of the Senate, and win- 
ang the esteem, however he might differ 
fom his opponents, of all those with whom, 
happily for them, he ever came in contact. 
There is something, I may say, almost of 
Roman grandeur in this, that the right 
hon, and gallant Gentleman gets, as it 
vere, from the floor of this House, where 
lehad so long distinguished himself, to 
the command of a great province and of 
uighty armies, where, though suddenly 
and treacherously attacked, he combines 
vith the greatest skill and prudence all the 
inilable forees of the province committed 
his care, and with wonderful success in 
ss than two months performed deeds 
thich would be sufficient for the life of any 
ther man. Why, between the 17th of 
December last and the present time, Sir 
Henry Hardinge has performed exploits 
ind achieved conquests such as would il- 
‘strate the life of any other commander. 
Whether this is the last triumph that we 
vill have to record—though I hope peace 
may be assured—or not, I cannot but con- 
thude with saying that we shall ever re- 
ember with grateful pride that distin- 
guished man, who, so well known in this 
se, has shown himself equally distin- 
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guished in the field, and has more than 
upheld that renown which he had previously 
enjoyed. Most willingly do I second the 
Motion. 

Mr. C. RUSSELL said, the House 
would remember that when a vote of thanks 
to the army in India was before recorded 
by the House, that a petition was presented 
by the hon. Member for Durham from the 
town which he (Mr. Russell) had the ho- 
nour to represent, the town of Reading, 
and that a very just rebuke was thrown 
upon that petition by the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. He had since received a request 
from the inhabitants of the town of Read- 
ing, conveyed to him through the mayor 
and magistrates of that town, that he 
should disclaim on their part that petition; 
and that he would would express their deep 
regret—he might add their shame—that 
such a petition should have been supposed 
to have proceeded from that town. They 
had carefully examined that petition, and 
found attached to it the names of many 
women and school children, and many per- 
sons who were hardly able to write ; and, 
besides that, there were several signatures 
which were actual forgeries, for some 
gentlemen whose names were attached to 
it had given an indignant denial to the 
statement that they sanctioned that peti- 
tion. He had been requested to avail him- 
self of that debate to say that there was 
no town in Her Majesty’s dominions which 
more heartily and more loyally rejoiced in 
the triumphs of Her Majesty’s armies, 
or was more cordially desirous to con- 
cur in the tribute of praise and admiration 
of the gallantry by which those triumphs 
had been obtained. It would be presump- 
tuous on his part to attempt to swell the 
high and just panegyrie that had been 
pronounced upon those deeds by the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government ; but having had the honour 
to wear the uniform of the Bengal army 
during many of the best years of his exist- 
ence, it would not seem unreasonable that 
he should have been specifically requested 
by a large number of persons to offer their 
homage and admiration to the troops of 
Her Majesty's army, and to the troops of 
that service in which at one period he 
might say he had the honour to serve. 

Sin R. . INGLIS would not follow the 
hon. Gentleman who had spoken last in the 
former part of his observations; and it was 
sufficient for him to say that he entirely 
agreed with the latter part of them, and 
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in every word that had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, beginning, as he 
did, with ascribing the glory and the suc- 
cess of the war to Him to whom alone they 
were due, and following up that with a de- 
tailed statement of the merits and services 
for which he had claimed the gratitude of 
that House, and with respect to which 
he had, he (Sir R. Inglis) believed, 
spoken the sentiments not only of that 
House, but also of every Englishman who 
was worthy of the name. He thought 
it would be presumptuous in him, a 
layman, to offer any testimony to the mi- 
litary merits and services which the right 
hon. Gentleman had enumerated—a testi- 
mony which better became the military 
eompanions of those distinguished men ; 
but he could not forbear referring to the 
testimony which had been borne by the 
right hon. Member for Nottingham (Sir 
J. C. Hobhouse) to those services—a testi- 
mony which was the more honourable as 
being given to a political opponent, and 
doubly valuable as coming from one who, 
if he might be allowed to say so, had 
the misfortune to differ from the right 
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hon. Baronet the Governor General of 
India. He wished also, following up the 


observations with which the right hon. 
Baronet had commenced, specially to call 
the attention of the House to the despatch 
of Sir Hugh Gough himself—a despatch 
which would bear comparison with any des- 
patch in any age of the military history of 
this country, and which revived, in some 
of its expressions, the remembrance of some 
of the greatest heroes who had ever fought 
and conquered, and who had always attri- 
buted success to Him to whom alone it was 
owing. What were the words in which 
the Duke of Marlborough announced the 
battle of Blenheim ?— 

“ God has blessed Her Majesty’s arms with as 
great a victory as has ever been known.” 

What was the language used by Lord 
Nelson after the battle of the Nile ?— 

“Almighty God has blessed His Majesty's 
arms in the late battle by a great victory over the 
fleet of the enemy, whom I attacked at sunset, on 
the 1st of August, off the mouth of the Nile.” 
What were the expressions used by Lord 
Collingwood after the still greater battle 
of Trafalgar ?— 

“The Almighty God, whose arm is strength, 
having of his great mercy been pleased to crown 
the exertions of His Majesty's fleet with success, 
in giving them a complete victory over their ene- 
mies, on the 21st of this month; and that all 
praise and thanksgiving may be offered up to the 
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Throne of Grace for the great benefit to our coup. 
try and to mankind, I have thought proper that 
day should be appointed of general humiliatio, 
before God, and of thanksgiving for this his me. 
ciful goodness, imploring forgiveness of sins, a eop. 


























































tinuation of His Divine mercy,and His constant aid | 
to us in the defence of our country’s liberties and 
laws, without which the utmost efforts of man ay 
nought.” 
In the same spirit as the Duke of Marlo. | 
rough, Lord Nelson, and Lord Colling. 1 
wood, did Sir Hugh Gough, in work I 
which ought to be engraven on all their rl 
hearts, open his despatch :— m 
“Thanks to Almighty God, whose hand I é. a 
sire to acknowledge in all our successes, the ocea- al 
sion of my writing now is to announce a fourth vl 
and most glorious and decisive victory.” or 
He (Sir R. Inglis) said that those ma jy 
were worthy of being the countrymen s 
Marlborough, of Nelson, and of Colling. . 
wood, who, in the moment of vietory, ‘i 
could make that acknowledgment ; and le hi 
trusted, from the passage he had already ‘: 
adverted to in the opening speech of his ne 
right hon. Friend at the head of the Go fr 
vernment, that he would not only aceorl 
to those distinguished individuals on th rn 
present occasion the same acknowled 
ments which others had expressed, but that ya 
he would not be unprepared publicly to give bets 
effect to such expression of acknowledg. land 
ment. It would be invidious to particular that 
ise individuals ; but he could not but fed ie 
that more mention should have been mate re 
of Major General Gilbert and Brigadier ae 
Cureton, whose merits must have well e had 
titled them to more especial reference wr 
The latter distinguished individual, thougt if 
descended from what the world general wpa 
called a good family, had the credit of ral + i 
ing himself from the ranks. If he thought them 
that in making that allusion he detractel nage 
in the slightest degree from the great ut Hi .. qi 
rit and character of that individual, le ede 
hoped he should shrink from doing auy- _— 
thing of the kind, or of secking to wit 7 4, e 
value him; but he mentioned it as redow' Hj _ 
ing to his own honour that he had rset Fi ose 
by his talents from the ranks. He believe! ame 
there would not be in that House one d* tispos 
sentient voice, or dissentient feeling in the dictate 
country, with respect to the merits and s there ¢ 
vices of those who were now to receive brilliay 
most grateful of tributes which man CO!" HM \iveg 
confer upon man—the honour of 9 Unal  sion 
mous vote of thanks from that How these 4 
Thanking the House for having pe™!" Bi dial og 
him to bear his share in according ro Sr 
public expression of thanks, he "il House 
his core 





conclude by stating that he gave 
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support to the votes both to Sir i. Smith 
and to Sir H. Hardinge for their achieve- 
ment on the banks of the Sutlej. 

Lord J. RUSSELL: As the right hon. 
Baronet has brought this question so fully 
iefore you, it is not necessary for me to 
trouble the House with many observations; 
but I wish to take this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my cordial participation in the 
yote of thanks which the right hon. Baro- 
net has moved. The terms in which he 
noved that vote of thanks, the speech he 
nade in moving it, every topic to which he 
alluded, seem to me to leave nothing to be 
supplied. I never heard a question of a 
vote of thanks sustained with more feeling 
or more ability. Perhaps it may be per- 
nitted to me, who am_ not the political or 
private friend of Sir Henry Hardinge, to 
ay there is no person who is united to him 
either by political connection or private 
friendship who can feel more warmly the 
honour he has acquired in the recent trans- 
actions than I feel, who have been opposed 
to him in polities, but who have always felt 
for his character the highest respect. Let 
me say further, with respeet to Sir Hugh 
Gough, that I am glad to see that a na- 
tive of Ireland has added another to those 
many glories which Irishmen have eontri- 
buted to the reputation and fame of Eng- 
nd, I have great satisfaction in thinking 
that the glory which the British army has 
aquired under the Governor General and 
Commander-in-Chief has been altogether 
utanished. If the state of the Punjaub 
lad rendered the invasion necessary, we 
night be liable to the charge of ambition 
—ifwe had even assembled a large army, 
‘parently menacing that territory, then 
itmight be said that it was imperative on 
them to seek protection for their country 
byerossing the Sutlej; but from the man- 
wt in which Sir Henry Hardinge has con- 
cided the great affairs committed to him, 
ve can say that no preparation was made 
that could justify the smallest aggression 
—and we can say, likewise, that if the ut- 
lost preparation had been made—if the 
amy had been collected with a view to 
tispose of the Punjaub according to the 
dictates of our ambition, even in that case 
there could not have been more happy and 
Williant suecess than that which has fol- 
lowed this wanton and unprovoked inva- 
“m upon the part of the Sikhs. With 
these few words I beg to express my cor- 
tal Concurrence in the Resolution. 

sm DE LACY EVANS: I hope this 

"we will allow me to give my cordial 
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concurrence and support to the vote moved 
by the right hon. Baronet. There is a 
peculiar reason why I do not wish to give a 
silent vote of thanks to Sir H. Smith, for 
happily it has been my fate to be pecu- 
liarly associated with him on many ocea- 
sions. The right hon. Baronet has so 
ably detailed the services of Sir H. Smith, 
and has so well eulogized his conduct upon 
the present occasion, that I will not attempt 
ts follow him; but there was an expression 
in which I cannot quite concur, as to what 
the newspapers have called a ‘“ reverse,”’ 
in the admirable conduct which has been so 
well described. I donot think the expres- 
sion of a reverse—although even in that 
vase there would be nothing injurious to 
the glory of the actions of Sir H. Smith— 
is in any degree applicable. Sir H. Smith 
was placed in one of those unexpected dif- 
ficulties which frequently occur. He had 
a very difficult military operation to execute, 
and he succeeded. lis first and primary 
duty was to effect a junction with the 
small corps under Colonel Godby, and also 
with the still smaller foree under Colonel 
Wheeler. Therefore he had one of the 
most extraordinarily delicate mancuvres 
which it could fall to the lot of a chief to 
execute; and though surprised, he made 
only a partial failure by sacrificing a small 
portion of his baggage, which I do not be- 





Sats 
lieve was of the slightest consequence. 
When it is recollected that this was a 
parallel movement, that the enemy was 
double our force, and though it is not well 
known to hon. Members in that House, the 
baggage is four or five times as large as in 
an European army, and that the followers 
are three times the amount of the army, 
I do not think the loss great, even if 700 
camels had been lost. It must be recol- 
lected that in Affghanistan the loss was 
30,000 or 32,000 camels. I therefore 
conceive that the expression of the right 
hon. Gentleman was not applicable. The 
victory which followed was a great proof 
of skill and ability. There are hardly any 
recorded details of any army which can 
surpass this in my admiration. With re- 
gard to the merits of the Governor Gene- 
ral and the Commander-in-Chief, former 
circumstances may lead the House to sup- 
pose that, in supporting the vote for their 
distinguished and glorious services, I may 
be less cordial and less sincere than in the 
vote to Sir H. Smith. But, Sir, I know 
too well the ill consequences in the feelings 
of officers and of men of any unjust criti- 
cisms in this House or in any other place, 
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or of any inadequate acknowledgment of 
services, to follow what may have been the 
course pursued towards myself in this House 
at a former period. With regard to the 
Governor General, as a Lieutenant Gene- 
ral, placing himself second in command to 
Sir H. Gough, and as Governor General in 
the exercise of his arduous duties, collect- 
ing supplies, and obtaining men, 1 must 
say, that though many lori ious achieve- 
ments stand on the records of this country, 
there are none recorded which are more 
honourable than this to the Governor Ge- 
neral. Some criticism has also been pass- 
ed on the battle of Ferozeshah; but, Sir, 
there never has been a battle fought, not 
even Waterloo, after which there was nota 
variety of gentlemen to be found who could 
have fought it infinitely better. It has 
also been said the Governor General ought 
not to have began the engagement on the 
evening of the 21st, but should have waited 
for the next morning. [ will not put my 
opinion in competition with that of these 
infallible critics; but they should bear in 
mind that if our army did not engage on 


the 21st, the enemy had a large body of 


cavalry, which might have captured our 
sick and wounded, and seized the stores 
and supplies which were coming up. 
Moreover, if we had commenced the bat- 
tle next morning, I am not aware that our 
own people would have been much better 
off than the night before; they had not any 
supplies, and the battle would probably 
have been much longer in the morning. 
Nay more, I may be permitted to remind 
hon. Gentlemen that a large body of men, 
and forty or fifty guns came up after the 
action; and if they had acted on our flank, 
or in the rear at an early period, they 
would have done injury to our attacking 
foree, and I do not know what additional 
danger they might have produced. Permit 
me also to refer humbly but sincerely to 
the glorious career of Sir Hugh Gough. 
It is well known that he is an officer of ad- 
vanced age, and of invariable gallantry. 
From the day when at Barossa his regiment 
captured an eagle of the enemy, down to 
the present hour, in his various posts, he 
has never failed to attract the notice of his 
superiors, and the approbation of the Go- 
vernment. As the battle of Sobraon may 
be regarded as the Waterloo of Indian 


battles, 1 only wish to call the attention of 


the right hon. Baronet to what I am sure 
the country will gratefully recollect, the 
services of this gallant old soldier, and, as 
I believe, he is termed in one of Sir H. 
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Hardinge’s letters, ‘‘the glorious veteran,” 
He has had the good fortune to be (gp. 
mander-in-Chief in two most glorious gn 
successful wars; and I believe, with ¢ 
exception of the illustrious Commandepip, 
Chief of our army, who was connected yit) 
a series of wars, and who was always triup. 
phant, I believe this is the only instang 
of a Commander-in-Chief who has, in a fey 
years, conducted two most glorious a 
suceessful wars. 

Sr HOWARD DOUGLAS said, thy 
having paid his tribute of admiratig 
on a former occcasion to the great achiey. 
ments of the Indian army, he sho 
not enter again into tactical details ny. 
lating to that splendid plan of open. 
tions. He rejoiced that separate yots 
of thanks were proposed to be giva 
to Sir Henry Smith, and to the Co. 
mander in Chief, Sir Hugh Gough, for th 
two distinct and brilliant victories whic 
they had gained ; for had not Sir Henry 
Smith succeeded in the very difficult an 
critical operations intrusted to him, ani 
defeated the well-conceived and very fer 
midable attempt made by the enemy toit- 
tercept the main communications of the 
army, the crowning victory of Sobran, 
in which he too had a prine ipal share, hal 
never taken place. The operations of tl 
division under Sir Henry Smith, wer, 
tactically, of the most difficult deseriptio, 
and were conducted with admirable skill 
and a perfect knowledge of the science if 
his profession. And he (Sir Hl. Douglas 
agreed with his hon. and gallant Frew 
the Member for Westminster, that nothing 
occurred in these movements which coll 
be considered to have been disappointmest, 
far less a ‘‘reverse.’’ There was a trifing 
sacrifice of some of the baggage which fi 
lowed in the rear, which Sir Henry 52 
had too much skill and constancy of pu 
pose to attempt to protect by any heat 
tion, or deviation from his plan, whi 

must have brought on a general actit 
ere he had formed his junction with te th 
other corps. Had he done this, the g gre 
object for which he was det ached wutl 
have failed ; and the most serious col 
quences mus st have ensued, to the main ( 
rations, instead of being a prelude to 
great victory for which the House was™ 
about to return thanks to the Comma 
in Chief, the officers, and soldiers, vit 
fought on that glorious day—one of the 
most splendid and eventful in military bi bi 
tory. Having described, from 4 pla ‘. 
his hand, the works thrown up by wt 
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eemy, forming a téte de pont, consisting of 
three separate enclosures of which the 
nost advanced was a formidable entrench- 
nent armed with seventy or eighty pieces 
ofordnance, defended, moreover, by power- 
ful batteries placed on the right bank of 
the river which commanded, by about forty 
feet, the low ground on the left bank on 
shich the operations took place, the gal- 
nt Member (Sir Howard Douglas) ob- 
grved, that he was not aware of any in- 
tance in which so strong a post of that 
description was attacked, directly in front, 
yithout other combinations ; and, for this 
reason, that tétes de pont may easily be 
tuned, by crossing the river on either 
fank, unless the enemy prevent this by 
weupying the reverse bank of the river 
ikewise with a large foree. Thus, by 
waiting for the advance of Sir Charles Na- 
ier, combined with a movement across 
the river by a part of Sir Hugh Gough’s 
amy, the enemy would have been 
fed either to cross the Sutlej, or to 
pemit their communications to be inter- 
cepted, and their retreat cut off. But 
this plan of operation required time ; and 
the heats were at hand, when the opera- 
tims of the British army could no longer 
vith safety be continued ; and this, had it 
succeeded in obliging the Sikhs to recross 
theriver, would have led to the commence- 
nent of a fresh campaign—to the prosecu- 
tin of a war of invasion in the Punjaub, 
instead of terminating a war of aggression 
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a in Hindostan, at one blow, by a victory 
hat wie mhich destroyed the remnant of the inva- 
‘hich eal e's foree, and opened the way to put an 
sointmeth “ to the war, without further bloodshed. 
. a trifling # Hugh Gough, therefore, and the Go- 
» which 4 Me™ General decided wisely. Well were 





they entitled to rely on the valour, the de- 
emination, the invincibility of his forces, 
80 daring and decisive an operation. 
The arrangements were perfect—the dif- 
erent arms of the service were admirably 
iubined—the operation was eminently 
ueessful, and highly deserving of the 
funks of the House, and the gratitude of 
the country, 

jf. BROTHERTON said, it was not 
‘s intention to have obtruded himself upon 
Me attention of the House; but after the 
pech of the hon. Member for Reading it 
ipeared to him that it would partake of 
‘lanmity on his part, with the senti- 
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—one of th . ° ° ° 
multe li heatshe held in regard to war, if he did 
n a pln wt stand up in that House and endeavour 
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wp ji Tiicate principles which he was never 





“‘unel to acknowledge. He knew that 
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in this country the abhorrence of war and 
the principles of peace were fast gaining 
ground in the public mind ; and previous to 
the last occasion when the thanks of that 
IIouse were voted to those gallant officers 
and men in India, a deputation waited upon 
him to request that he would support a 
resolution which would have appeared to 
be in opposition to the vote of thanks that 
was then proposed; but he thought that 
this war had been of such a character that 
an opposition then started in that House 
was not likely to propagate those principles 
of peace which he wished to advocate ; and 
that, on the contrary, it was better to ab- 
stain at that time from an avowal of them, 
which might only injure their progress in 
future. On the present occasion he had 
no wish to destroy or to weaken the una- 
nimity and cordiality of the vote that was 
proposed to be given to those men who had 
risked their lives, nay, many who had sacri- 
ficed them, for what they believed was cal- 
culated to promote the honour, glory, and 
welfare of this country; and he did not hesi- 
tate to say that his heart was as warm and 
his feelings as grateful to men who in any 
state had done what they could to promote 
the interests of this country as any man’s; 
and although he might not exactly agree 
with the sentiments of many hon. Gentle- 
men, yet he had not the slightest wish to 
say one word that could give offence to any 
one. He assured the House that he spoke 
only from an imperious sense of the cor- 
rectness of those principles which he had 
long entertained upon this subject. It was 
not exactly according to his sentiments 
that they should mix up religion with war; 
for he had always considered war as the 
greatest scourge that could be permitted 
by Providence to afflict the human race, 
and that it was the duty of all men to do 
what they could to prevent it. He should 
deeply regret to see the military spirit in- 
creased in this country, as he believed that 
the best interests of nations might be pro- 
moted without having recourse to arms. 
The right hon. Baronet had depicted with 
great feeling the horrors of those scenes 
which had taken place in India; and he did 
not like attributing to the Almighty what 
He could not look upon with complacency. 
There was a manifest distinction between 
what God appointed, and what He per- 
mitted. He appointed what was good; He 
permitted what was evil; otherwise it could 
not exist. Nothing could be more injurious 
to society, than confounding good with 
evil. It was a profanation of the sacred 
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principles of Christianity. 
fore, decidedly against the consecration of 
regimental colours, and placing the trophies 
of war in the temples of peace. God must 
look with an equal eye upon all mankind; 
and although He might permit, for some 
wise purpose, a great evil to exist, and permit 
one class to punish another, yet, according 
to his ideas of religion, they ought to set 
up those principles which they thought 
right, and to manifest their confidence in 
them by adhering to them. 

Lorp HOTHAM said, that as a very 
old friend of the gallant officer (Sir H. 
Smith), whose conduct they were now con- 
sidering, he hoped he should be pardoned 
for availing himself of the opportunity of 
expressing his entire and cordial coneur- 
rence in the sentiments so ably, eloquently, 
and justly expressed by his right hon. 
Friend the First Lord of the Treasury. 
He thought it impossible for any one to 
read the despatch of Sir H. Smith without 
coming to the conclusion that these pro- 
ceedings were conducted by him with the 
most consummate ability. It was also, as 


Victory of 


his right hon. Friend had said, well worthy 
of remark, that Sir H. Smith had detailed 
all the circumstances attending the battle 


of Aliwal, with a degree of perspicuity 
which rendered them so intelligible to every 
Member of the House, that even those the 
least acquainted with military operations 
were able to see at once not only the pre- 
cise object which he was ordered to effect, 
and the difficulties he had to contend with, 
but also the manner in which, after a se- 
vere struggle, he was able to overcome 
those difficulties, and add fresh lustre to 
the British arms. His right hon. Friend 
had stated that perhaps the success of Sir 
H. Smith might, in no small degree, be 
attributed to the opportunity he had had of 
serving under the Duke of Wellington. 
He was sure that, if they had Sir H. 
Smith amongst them, he would be the first 
to admit that his suceess was mainly attri- 
butable to the advantage he had of learn- 
ing the art of war, for five successive years, 
in the Peninsula, under that illustrious 
man whom they had the satisfaction still to 
see at the head of the British army. Sir 
H. Smith was attached to a portion of the 
Peninsular army not less remarkable for 
its discipline than for its intelligence, 
and general knowledge of its duty; a 
division always in the front when they 
were advancing towards the enemy, always 
in the rear when necessity compelled a 
retrograde movement, and always in the 
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although constantly exposed to danger, hy 
had had the good fortune, except on oy 
oceasion, to escape those casualties }y 
which so many of his brother officers yor, 
disabled, and thus he had the opportunity 
of seeing an extent of service which it {ij 
to the lot of few to witness. The Hous 
saw to what good account he had tume 
the advantages he had possessed in aegu. 
ing professional knowledge; but beside 
this, Sir H. Smith had the additional y. 
tural advantage of a remarkably quick pe. 
ception, and was, moreover, characterized 
by unceasing activity in the performane 
of his duty, the most ardent zeal and de. 
votion, and the most undaunted resolutiog, 
There could be little doubt that to th 
knowledge that he possessed all these qua. 
lities, it might be, in some measure, attri 
buted that he was selected by Sir H. Gough 
for that service which he had so well andy 
effectually performed. Gratifying as it ws 
to him (Lord Hotham) to see the Hou 
notice with honour any portion of the ser. 
vice to which he belonged, he thought they 
should do so only on great occasions; bit 
he was also of opinion that no one coil 
doubt that this was one of those occasion, 
He cordially concurred in the seco 
vote of thanks which would be proposed 
the Governor General and Sir H. Gough; 
and would only further say, that, as every 
ofticer and man who had been engaged i 
the late operations in India had richly de. 
served the thanks of the House, so he le. 
lieved that all, and no one more than Sr 
H. Smith, would highly appreciate them. 
Mr. HUME, before this vote passe, 
which he hoped would be by the unanimous 
voice of the House, wished to make one t 
two observations. He was sorry that th 
question of the policy of war should have 
been introduced by his hon. Friend, as ths 
was by no means the proper occasion for 
introducing it. The right hon. Barone 
stated, and truly stated, that in achienng 
such glory he could not make an exeephi 
of the native troops, or distinguish then 
from any others engaged. It appearet 
that two-thirds of the troops engaged mM 
these battles were natives ; and he qu 
tioned whether the House knew the estet! 
or the value of the services of the nate 
troops. He had himself had opportunits 
of noticing the conduct of native tos 
when pay was nine months in artis 
while engaged in war, and yet the who 
of these troops continued to act throughor! 
that war with the greatest fidelity. He a 
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not believe that the page of history offered 
, more striking instance, as regarded the 
jovalty, the fidelity, and the bravery of 
troops, than was to be found in this cam- 
waign in the conduct of the native troops. 
He hoped that the Fast India Company, 
ghich was so much indebted to the native 
troops, would do its duty by promoting 
their interests in every possible way. He 
trusted that there would be a unanimous 
yote on this occasion. He had formerly 
heard of the grasping disposition of Gover- 
nor Generals, and that they were con- 
stantly encroaching on surrounding States 
with the view of extending the Indian em- 
ire: if he might offer an opinion on the 
conduct of Sir Henry Hardinge, it would 
be that he had shown an excess of modera- 
tion, but which would redound to his and 
his eountry’s great honour, and remove the 
stigma which very often was unjustly 
urged, that this country was grasping at 
all the territory of its neighbours. The 
conduct of the Sikhs had been such as 
would have justified Sir Henry Hardinge 
intaking any course; but he pursued a 
course most honourable to himself and his 
cotry, and which would prove as advan- 
tageous to the East India Company as it 


-wastoexalt his own character. Heconfessed 


that he had looked forward to the pos- 
session of the Punjaub as a probable event, 
asitappeared necessary for the securing 
peace on our frontier ; but, as the Govern- 
ment had said that they for the present 
would make the trial of preserving its in- 
dependence, he would not say one word in 
bjection. If peace, however, should not 
be secured, they would have to take pos- 
session of it hereafter, and those who vio- 
ited the pledge they had given, must 
fear the consequences. 

Resolution agreed to nemine contradi- 
cente, 

It was also— 


Resolued, Nemine Contradicente‘‘ That the 
Thanks of this House be given to the several 
“ficers, European and Native, under the com- 
wind of Sir Henry Smith for the distinguished 
“eviees rendered by them at the Battle of 
Aliwal, 

“That this House doth highly approve of, and 
‘tnmend, the intrepidity and exemplary discipline 
displayed by the Non-Commissioned Officers and 
Private Soldiers, European and Native, in the 
Baitle of Aliwal, on the 28th of January, 1846, in 
their Attack on the Enemy’s Position, by which 
the Sikhs were completely routed, and driven in 
Confusion across the Sutlej, with the Loss of all 
their Artillery and Military Equipment; and that 
the same be signified to them by the Commanders 
of the several Corps, who are desired tu thank 
then for their gallant behaviour. 
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“ That, in requesting the Governor General of 
India to communicate these Resolutions to the 
several Officers referred to therein, this House 
desires to acknowledge the zeal and judgment 
evinced by The Right Honourable Lieutenant Gene- 
ral Sir Henry Hardinge, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, Go- 
vernor General of India ; and also by General Sir 
Hugh Gough, Baronet, Knight Grand Cross of the 
Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, 
Commander in Chief of the Forces in India, in 
supplying Major General Sir Henry Smith with 
such reinforcements and military means as ena- 
bled him, under Divine Providence, to over- 


Sobraon. 


come all the Obstacles thrown in his way by a 
brave and determined Enemy,” 


It was— 

Ordered—“ That the said Resolutions be 
transmitted by Mr. Speaker to the Governor Ge 
neral of India, and that he be requested to com- 
municate the same to the several Officers referred 
to therein.” 


BATTLE OE SOBRAON. 


Sin R. PEEL thought that it would be 
unnecessary for him to trouble the House 
further than merely to propose the Resolu- 
tions, embodying a Vote of Thanks to Sir 
Hugh Gough and Sir Henry Hardinge, and 
the officers and soldiers serving under these 
distinguished generals. The gallant Officer 
(Sir De Lacy Evans) misunderstood him if 
he supposed that he (Sir R. Peel) in- 
tended to have made the slightest reflec- 
tion on Sir Harry Smith, with respect to 
any loss in the baggage of his army; on 
the contrary, in what he had said he had 
been most desirous of paying an additional 
compliment to the gallant General for his 
most able and judicious conduct previously 
to the action of the 28th. Instead of 
implying any sort of blame, he intended 
to express his opinion that the move- 
ment of the troops previously to the battle 
of Aliwal had been conducted with the 
greatest skill and bravery. He was fully 
aware that it was a matter of deli- 
cacy to allude in that House to the pro- 
bable exercise of the prerogative of Her 
Majesty. He would not, however, let the 
opportunity pass of observing that Her 
Majesty had signified, within one hour after 
the receipt of the despatches, Her gracious 
intention of conferring the honour of the 
British Peerage on Sir Henry Hardinge 
and on Sir Hugh Gough. He would take 
that opportunity of alluding to events which 
ought not to pass in silence. In a com- 
munication from Sir Henry Hardinge, 
which he received yesterday, that gallant 
Officer bore testimony to the valour of the 
distinguished Prussian Prinee and the 
officers who accompanied him in the came 
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paign in India. That distinguished per- 
sonage had left the army after the battle of 
Ferozepore, but on hearing that there was 
a probability of another engagement, re- 
turned to take part in it. The Prince 
is thus alluded to in the despatch of Sir 
Hugh Gough :—‘ We were in this battle 
again honoured with the presence of Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia, and the two noble- 
men in his suite, Counts Oriola and 
Greuben.’’ Here, as at Moodkee and Fe- 
rozeshah, these distinguished visitors did 
not content themselves with a distant view 
of the action, but throughout it were to 
be seen in front wherever danger most 
urgently pressed. He hoped also to be 
permitted to supply an omission which he 
had made in proposing the Motion, namely, 
in not doing sufficient honour to the 
distinguished services of Major General 
Gilbert. The highest testimony was borne 
to the distinguished services and merits 
of this gallant officer. With respect to 


his conduct during the recent operations, 
he would refer to the words of Sir Hugh 
Gough, which were much better than any 
to which he could give utterance :-— 


“T want words to express my gratitude to 
Major General Gilbert. Not only have I to re- 
cord that in this great fight all was achieved 
by him which, as Commander-in-Chief, I could 
desire to have executed ; not only on this day was 
his division enabled, by his skill and courageous 
example, to triumph over obstacles from which 
a less ardent spirit would have recoiled as in- 
surmountable; but since the hour in which our 
leading columns moved out of Umballah, I have 
found in the Major General an officer who has 
not merely carried out all my orders to the letter, 
but whose zeal and tact have enabled him in a 
hundred instances to perform valuable services in 
exact anticipation of my wishes. I beg explicitly 
to recommend him to your Excellency’s special 
notice as a divisional commander of the highest 
merit.” 


If he had inadvertently omitted to notice 
with the honour due to it the name of 
General Gilbert, he believed that he had 
now made ample compensation by re- 
citing the highest testimony that could be 
borne to his conduct. Te should conclude 
with proposing the following Resolutions: — 


“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
the Right Hon, Licutenant General Sir Henry 
Hardinge, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
honourable Military Order of the Bath, Go- 
vernor General of India, for the judgment, energy, 
and ability with which the resources of the British 
Empire in India have been applied, in repelling 
the unjust and unprovoked invasion of the Brit- 
ish Territory by the Sikh nation ; and for the va- 
lour and indefatigable exertions which he dis- 
played on the 10th of February, 1846, at the Battle 
of Sobraon, when, by the blessing of Almighty 
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God, which we desire most humbly to acknow. 
ledge, this hostile and treacherous invasion was 
successfully defeated. 

« That the Thanks of this House be given to 
General Sir Hugh Gough, Bart., Knight Gran 
Cross of the Most honourable Military Order of 
the Bath, Commander in Chief of the Fores in 
India, for the signal ability and valour with which 
. eo J 
in the Battle of Sobraon, upon the 10th of Febry. 
ary, 1846, he directed and led the attack, when 
the enemy’s entrenchments were stormed, their 
artillery captured, their army defeated and seat. 
tered, and the Punjaub laid open to the advanee 
of our victorious Troops. 

* That the Thanks of this House be given to 
Major Gencral Sir Henry George Smith,’ Knight 
Commander of the Most honourable Military 
Order of the Bath; Major General Walter R:- 
leigh Gilbert; and Major General Sir Joseph Thack. 
well, Knight Commander of the Most honourable 
Military Order of the Bath: and to the other 
Officers, European and Native, for the distin. 
guished services rendered by them in the eminently 
successful operations at the battle of Sobraon. 

“ That this House doth highly approve of and 
commend the invincible intrepidity, perseverance, 
and steady discipline displayed by the Non-com- 
missioned Officers and Private Soldiers, European 
and Native, in the Battle of Sobraon, on the 10th 
of February, 1846, by which the glory of the Brit. 
ish Arms has been successfully maintained against 
a determined and greatly superior force; and 
that ‘the same be signified to them by the com- 
manders of the several corps, who are desired 
to thank them for their gallant behaviour.” 

The right hon. Baronet concluded by 
moving— 

* That the Thanks of this House be given to 
The Right Honourable Lieutenant General Sir 
IIenry Hardinge, Knight Grand Cross of the Most 
honourable Military Order‘of the Bath, Governor 
General of India, for the judgment, energy, and 
ability, with which the resources of the British 
Empire in India have been applied in repelling the 
unjust and unprovoked inyasion of the British Ter- 
ritory by the Sikh Nation ; and for the valour and 
indefatigable exertions which he displayed on the 
10th of February, 1846, at the Battle of Sobrao, 
when, by the blessing of Almighty God, which we 
desire most humbly to acknowledge, this hostile 
and treacherous invasion was successfully defeated. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS: I regret that 

I so imperfectly expressed myself with re 
ference to the manceuvres of General Sir. 
Smith. I did not suppose the right ho. 
Baronet intended any other than to a 
knowledge in the best spirit the honow 
and glory due to the gallant Officer; but 
I thought it right, as a military man,” 
object to a word that he made use of. I 
am glad to hear that it is Her Majestys 
gracious intention to bestow the honours ¢ 
the Peerage upon Sir Hugh Gough. I, for 
one, received that announcement with de- 
light; and I am sure that feeling will be 
shared in from one end of the country 
the other. For my own part, I will venture 
to say, I should be gratified to find that, ™ 
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addition, it was the gracious intention of 
ler Majesty to confer the honours of the 
British Peerage also upon Sir H. Hardinge. 
Vy hon. Friend the Member for Montrose, 
in alluding to the moderation of the Go- 
yenor General, has expressed a doubt 
whether he has not shown almost too 
much moderation in the terms of the peace. 
But, in my view, in no part of his conduct 
has the Governor General shown more judg- 
nent, more wisdom, and more sound policy 
than in the course he took after the victory, 
more particularly as displayed in his des- 
patch to the Seeret Committee. I believe 
that this moderation will be found to be 
most conducive to the maintenance of the 
power of the British Government, and to 
the satisfaction of the vast population who 
are now connected with us in the north of 
India. Sir Hugh Gough has given us a 
beautiful description in his despatch of the 
brilliant conduct of no less than twelve 
brigadier officers, who commanded in the 
late action, and particularly of the conduct 
of Brigadier Stacey, who led the army into 
the enemy’s intrenchments. He has also 
spoken in the highest terms of the gallantry 
and conduct of Brigadier Cureton. I sup- 
jose there are some precedents which have 
prevented the brigadiers from being in- 
cluded in the Vote of Thanks, upon the 
present occasion; but I think they might 
have been included. During forty years of 
the last war I find that no less than fifty 
brigadiers have received the thanks of Par- 
lament; and if there were any precedents 
against it, I think that now, upon the con- 
clusion of the war, they might have been 
eparted from; and if the slightest colour 
could be found for including the brigadiers 
in the present vote, they ought to receive 
the thanks of the House. 

SmR. INGLIS: A generous sugges- 
tim has been made by the hon. Member 
tho has just sat down, which would have 
been a proper suggestion from any one; 
but is doubly friendly from him, with 
reference to the honours that may be con- 
ferred upon Sir Henry Hardinge. I know 
swell as any one that it is the duty of the 
llowse not to interfere with the preroga- 
tes of the Crown. But I perfectly agree 
in the allusion made by the hon. and gal- 
lint Member, that if the right hon. Baronet 
thould feel it his duty to make any reeom- 
nendation to Her Majesty upon this point, 
"would be followed by the grateful thanks 
if this House, and of the country gene- 
nilly, There is another gallant Officer 


"ho has not been so prominently men- 
} 
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tioned as he deserved—Major General Sir 
Joseph Thackwell. I do not remember 
anything in the annals of military history 
superior to the charge of the 3rd Dragoons, 
or to the cavalry of the left entering the 
entrenchments in single file, and then re- 
forming and charging the enemy. 

Sm R. PEEL: I feel that this is rather 
a delicate subject; but in order to prevent 
the possibility of any doubt, I may state 
to the House that the despatches had not 
been in the possession of the Queen an 
hour, when Her Majesty signified her in- 
tention of conferring the honours of the 
peerage upon Sir Henry Hardinge and Sir 
Hugh Gough. -I may also state that the 
appointment of Aid-de-Camp to the Queen 
was made out for Lieutenant Colonel Tay- 
lor for his previous services, before the in- 
telligence of his death arrived. I rise to 
make these explanations, in order to show 
that every wish expressed by the House 
has been anticipated by the Queen, in the 
desire to reward with distinctions those 
who had conducted themselves gallantly. 


Sobraon. 


Resolutions agreed to nemine contradi- 
cente. It was also Resolved, nemine contra- 
dicente— 


“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
General Sir Hugh Gough, baronet, Knight Grand 
Cross of the Most honourable Military Order of 
the Bath, Commander in Chief of the Forces in 
India, for the signal ability and valour with which, 
in the Battle of Sobraon, upon the 10th of February, 
1846, he directed and led the attack, when the 
Enemy’s intrenchments were stormed, their artil- 
lery captured, their army defeated and scattered, 
and the Punjaub laid open to the Advance of our 
victorious Troops. 

“That the Thanks of this House be given to 
Major General Sir Henry George Smith, Knight 
Commander of the Most honourable Military 
Order of the Bath; Major General Walter Raleigh 
Gilbert; and Major General Sir Joseph Thackwell, 
Knight, Commander of the Most Honourable Mili- 
tary Order of the Bath; and to the other Officers, 
European and Native, for the distinguished Ser- 
vices rendered by them in the eminently success- 
ful operations at the battle of Sobraon. 

“ That this House doth highly approve of and 
commend the invincible intrepidity, perseverance, 
and steady discipline displayed by the Non-com- 
missioned Officers and Private Soldiers, European 
and Native, in the Battle of Sobraon, on the 10th of 
February, 1846, by which the Glory of the British 
Arms has been successfully maintained against a 
determined and greatly superior force ; and that 
the same be signified to them by the Commanders 
of the several Corps, who are desired to thank them 
for their gallant Behaviour.” 

It was also— 

Ordered—* That the Resolutions be transmitted 
by Mr. Speaker to the Governor General of India, 
and that he be requested to communicate the 
same to the several Officers referred to therein.” 
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Corresponding 
INTERMENT IN TOWNS. 

Mr. MACKINNON, in rising to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill, in accordance with 
the Resolution of the House last Session, 
wished to ask the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether it were the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to take any steps in 
accordance with the recommendation of the 
Committee on this subject, and with the 
Resolution of the House of last Session ? 
And, if the answer was in the negative, 
whether, in the event of the Motion being 
brought forward by him (Mr. Mackinnon) 
the right han. Baronet would give it his 
concurrence and support ? 

Sr J. GRAILAM said, the House would 
remember that the Resolution referred to 
had been earried against his strong remon- 
strance; and that though he had voted 
against it, he was left in a minority. What 
he had stated then he was prepared to state 
now—that the subject, in his eyes, was 
only exceeded in its importance by its difti- 
culty ; but, having given it his best consi- 
deration, he had come to the resolution 
that he could not, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, frame any measure satisfactory 
to himself for the adoption of Parliament. 
Under these circumstances he should most 
gladly support the Motion of his hon. 
Friend; and when the measure which he 
proposed to introduce was before the House, 
he should give it all the attention in his 
power, and endeavour to make it as fit for 
the purpose in view as possible. 

Mr. MACKINNON said, that after these 
observations of his right hon. Friend, he 
should proceed with the Motion of which 
he had given notice. He felt all the diffi- 
culty of bringing forward a question of such 
delicacy and such great magnitude; but 
he had letters from nearly every large town 
in the kingdom urging him to press it, and 
in some cases twitting him as for neglect 
of his duty in relation to it. He believed 
if it were adopted, that it would be most 
conducive to the health of these towns, and 
most beneficial to their inhabitants; while 
he was satisfied that it would not only not 
injure the clergy of the Church of England, 
but would do them a considerable service. 
He said this because he was a stanch sup- 
porter of that Church, and because he was 
satisfied that much of the opposition offered 
to the measure was founded on the erro- 
neous impression that it would injure the 
clergy. IIe could state, for his own part, 
that the superior clergy were most anxious 
for it, and that the opposition which existed 
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did not emanate from the leading members 
of the Church. The only way to meet the 
difficulty which attended the question was 
to give towns the opportunity of petitioning 
the Privy Council, who should haye the 
power of deciding upon the report of their 
inspector. Ie trusted that there would he 
no opposition to the introduction of the 
Bill, or to its principle, and the Hone 
would, of course, do as it thought fit wih 
it in Committee. As there was no Opposi- 
tion to his Motion, he begged leaye at oneg 
to move— 

“That the practice of interments within the 
precincts of the metropolis and large towns is 
injurious to the health of the population, and 
demands the serious attention of Parliament.” 

Mr. HUME said, the right hon. Baronet 
admitted the difficulty of the measure con. 
sisted principally of the impossibility to 
reconcile the interests of the Church with 
the details of this measure: this was a Bill 
that ought to have Government support, 
and be introduced by Government; for 
what was the use of having a Government 
if it refused to introduce measures that the 
public advantage imperatively required ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM, in explanation, wished 
a right rev. Prelate in another House of 
Parliament had introduced a Bill on the 
subject, and then much of the difficulties of 
the question connected with the Established 
clergy would most likely have been avoided. 
The Dissenting bodies, it should be reedl- 
lected, were also very deeply concerned in 
the measure. 

Bill ordered to be brought in. 


CORRESPONDING SOCIETIES’ ACT. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE then moved for 
leave to bring in 

“A Bill to amend an Act passed in the 39th 
year of the reign of George IIL, e. 79, relating to 
Corresponding Societies and the licensing of places 
for the purposes of Lecture and Reading.” 
He believed there would be no objection to 
this Motion. According to the 15th Clause 
of the Act 39 George 111.,'@: 79, which 
was commonly called the Corresponding 
Societies’ Act, any person delivering @ 
lecture on any subject in a room not duly 
licensed annually by the magistrates, and 


receiving money at the door, and any pe 
son paying for admission, was liable toa 


penalty of 201. He would venture tos 
there was not a room in the metropolis, ot 
in any part of the country, which was uly 
licensed for such purposes ; and persons 
who lectured or attended lectures mn them 
were consequently liable to proceedings for 
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these penalties. A case oceurred at Hull 
jast year, where an information was laid 
against & bookseller under this clause, by 
sme parties who entertained a feeling 
against him. In that case a lecture was 
given; money was taken at the doors; an 
information was laid; and the person pro- 
ceeded against was convicted. The decision 
of the justices was questioned in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, on the ground that the 
magistrates had no jurisdiction; but that 
Court confirmed the conviction. There 
was not at this moment a mechanics’ in- 
stitute the conductors of which were not 
liable to proceedings under this Act. He 
had moved for a return of all rooms licensed 
for lectures in Middlesex and Surrey; that 
return had not been made, but he believed 
it would be ‘‘nil.’’ Hon. Gentlemen were 
aware that Shaksperian readings took place 
at the Argyle Rooms, where money was 
paid at the doors ; and, undoubtedly, the 
persons connected with those proceedings 
were open to information. Tle believed 
that, in consequence of the conviction at 
Hull, it had been in the contemplation of 
some common informers to lay informations 
by wholesale against the lecturers in all 
wiicensed rooms. In that event there 
would be no end to the penalties which 
would then be recovered, and the House 
would then have to interpose, as they had 
done with reference to the qui tam actions; 
and in another case with regard to a clause 
in this Bill, which required the name of 
the printer to be placed on the first and 
last pages of all publications. The object 
of this Bill was to relieve parties from these 
penalties ; and he hoped it would receive 
the sanction,of the House. He also pro- 
posed to amend the Second Clause of this 
Act, which operated with peculiar hardship 
on friendly societies established for charita- 
ble purposes, with reference to the cor- 
respondence between the officers of such 
societies. He might mention that he had 
seen addresses issued lately by what are 
called protection societies, in direct viola- 
tion of this clause of the Act; and there 
could be no doubt that the writers of such 
addresses were liable to indictment. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
Was not disposed to offer any opposition to 
the introduction of the Bill; but there 
might be great danger in removing the 
‘wfeguards established by the Act. In 
assenting to its introduction, it must be 
understood that he did not pledge himself 
‘0 support it in a future stage. 
Leave given to bring in the Bill. 
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PETITION OF WILLIAM SCOTT. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE then rose to eall 
the attention of the House to two petitions 
he had presented some time ago from Wil- 
liam Scott, chairman of a public meeting 
of the inhabitants of Dundee, and from six 
factory girls in that town, complaining of 
the illegal treatment and imprisonment of 
those girls. The persons on whose behalf 
he (Mr. T. Duncombe) addressed the 
House, were six unfortunate and unpro- 
tected factory girls of Dundee, between 
14 and 20 years; one being 20, one 18, 
two 19, one 17, and the youngest between 
14 and 15; and the parties of whom they 
complained were Messrs. Baxters, who 
were wealthy and influential bankers, mer- 
chants, flax-spinners and shipowners in 
that town. He might be told that those 
gentlemen were liberal men— that they 
were free traders, and that a short time 
ago they subscribed 600/. to the Anti- 
Corn-Law League; but he asked them and 
the House to do justice to these unfortunate 
girls. Those young persons stated in their 
petition that they had been for a consider- 
able time—since they were nine years of 
age—in the employment of Messrs. Bax- 
ters; and it could not be alleged that they 
had ever committed any offence, or given 
any ground of complaint, during their pe- 
riod of service. These girls worked in 
Messrs. Baxters’ flax-spinning mill, where 
they were engaged by the week. A short 
time since some of the operatives employed 
in the mill obtained an advance of wages; 
and the girls, forty in number, employed in 
the same ‘‘flat”’ with the petitioners, ap- 
plied for a similar advance, but their re- 
quest was refused. The advance for 
which they asked was only 3d. a week— 
from 5s. 6d. to 5s. Od. They made the 
demand for an advance before breakfast 
on the 27th October last, and after the re- 
fusal of their request they left their work 
at dinner time, and did not return to their 
work that day, though they ought to have 
worked from two o’elock to seven o’clock. 
They were therefore absent five hours. 
They returned to work on the following 
morning at five o'clock, when they were 
apprehended by four men who conveyed 
them to a private office. The fact of their 
returning to work showed that they had no 
intention to desert the service of their em- 
ployers; but they stated in their petition 
that they took the afternoon of the 27th 
for recreation, as other persons employed 
in the mill had been in the habit of doing. 
The penalty for so absenting themselves 
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from work was, according to the rules of 
the mill, a deduction of wages for ‘‘a time 
and a half;’’ or, in their case, as they had 
been absent five hours, of the wages they 
would have received for seven hours and a 
half labour. The petitioners were kept at 
the private office to which they were taken, 
in the presence of four men, till twelve 
o’clock in the day, when they were march- 
ed through the town, not to the town-hall, 
but to another private office, where they 
found the magistrate, with one of the 
Messrs. Baxter, and the overseer and ma- 
nager of the mill, inthe same room. While 
in charge of the four men, the girls were 
induced to sign a paper, which they were 
told would be satisfactory to their em- 
ployers, but which amounted, in fact, to 
a confession. Mr. Baxter whispered with 
the magistrate before the latter gave his 
decision; and what did the House suppose 
was the punishment to which the girls were 
condemned ? Ten days’ imprisonment with 
hard labour! Messrs. Baxters, in a peti- 
tion they had presented, in answer to this 
charge, alleged that before this occurrence 
combinations and strikes to a considerable 
extent had taken place in several of the 
flax-spinning manufacteries in Dundee. 
But because such strikes or combinations 
had taken place elsewhere, were Messrs. 
Baxter justitied in thus treating these girls? 
One of the rules of the mill provided that 


any person intending to Jeave work should 


give a week’s previous notice to his over- 
seers, but not one word was there said 
about imprisonment. Messrs. Baxter had, 
however, carefully omitted mentioning an- 
other of their regulations, which provided 
that any person absent after the hours ap- 
pointed for commencing work should have 
a time and a half’s pay deducted from his 
or her wages. The operatives, therefore, 
supposed that this was the only penalty 
they incurred by their absence. These 
petitioners also complained that no one was 
allowed to approach these girls during this 
trial. The brother of one of the girls did 
not know that his sister had been tried 
and imprisoned until she was actually in 
prison ; and the sisters of another of the 
girls, hearing that she was in trouble, went 
to the door of the justice-room, and asked 
permission to see their sister, but were re- 
pulsed, and told that they had no business 
to come there, and that if they did not go 
away they would be tried and imprisoned 
too. Could that be ealled a fair trial 
where the doors were not open for the ad- 
mission of all persons? No similar case 
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had occurred in Dundee, he was informed, 
since Dundee was Dundee. He believed 
that no cotton-spinner in England could 
point to the oceurrence of a similar case jp 
this country. They durst not act in tha 
way in Manchester, where the parties leay. 
ing their work would be merely fined. |} 
was a monstrous, shameful, and cruel sep. 
tence on these helpless girls, whose fy. 
milies had been distressed by their inear. 
ceration, and the mother of one of whom, 
being dependent on her for subsistence, 
had suffered great misery in consequence, 
Complaints were made with respect to this 
false trial and imprisonment to the Lord 
Advocate, who instituted an inquiry; and 
he (Mr. Duncombe) should be glad to have 
the result of his preeognition, as it was 
termed, but that was refused, on the ground 
that it was unprecedented to communicate 
the details of a precognition instituted by 
the Crown. If that was unprecedented, the 
case also was unprecedented ; and, as the 
Messrs. Baxter asked for investigation, he 
did hope that the House of Commons 
would institute an inquiry into the case, 
when he would undertake to prove the al- 
legations made in the petition of the inha- 
bitants of Dundee. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the Allegation of the Petition of the 
Chairman of the Meeting of the Inhabitants of 
Dundee, complaining of the illegal Trial and In- 
prisonment of Jane Bennett and other Factory 
Girls in Octobor last.” 

Mr. DUNCAN seconded the Motion. 
He said that nothing would satisfy the 
working classes of Dundee but a thorough 
and complete investigation into the whole 
case. When that investigation was gone 
into, the House would find that the Messrs. 
Baxter, instead of being oppressive to their 
working people, were careful, none more 
so, of their health and comfort. He wasa 
justice, and had acted in many instances 
with the gentleman who tried this case, and 
a more upright and able justice (not being 
a legal man) did not exist. He was also 
acquainted with the Messrs. Baxter, had 
gone through all their works, and could tes- 
tify to the care they took of the comfort ol 
their working people, and to the excellent 
motives which influenced all their acts. 
The hon. Member for Finsbury had al- 
luded to the petition of the inhabitants of 
Dundee ; and he had felt it to be his duty 
to call the attention of the provost of that 
town to the petition ; and the answer he 
received from that gentleman was to the 
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13 
efect that that meeting was held without 
any notice from the authorities of the town; 
that he thought it best to let the labouring 
classes meet and discuss their grievances, 
or alleged grievances, for any attempt to 
prevent that would only increase their dis- 
content ; but that, in such a case as the 
present, where judicial matters were in- 
volved, the cireumstanees of which could 
he ascertained from the records of the 
court, he did not think much weight was 
due to the expression of opinion on the 
part of such a meeting, and that he had 
no hesitation in declaring, as his opinion, 
that in the case in question ample justice 
was done, and that the justices of the 
peace in the town and neighbourhood were 
all men of such respectability that he was 


convinced that they were incapable of 


wing their power for the oppression of any 
me, Under these circumstances, he could 


not regard that petition as the petition of 


the inhabitants generally of Dundee. He 
had mentioned to the Lord Advocate that 
certain friends of these girls had gone to 
the court and had been refused admission ; 
and the Lord Advocate explained to him, 
that though such was the ease, the refusal 
did not emanate from the court, or from 
Messrs. Baxter, but was owing to the igno- 
rance of the doorkeeper of the office, in 
which he had often sat as justice (the 
town-hall at the time being employed for 
acriminal trial before the sheriff); and the 
Lord Advocate added that he had taken 
care that no such obstacle should again 
take place. It had been said that these 
ive girls, whose petition was before the 
House, were minors; but from an excerpt 
irom the books of Messrs. Baxter, kept 
under the Factory Act, it appeared that 
none of them was under twenty years and 
a half old; that one of them had been 
nearly ten years in the employment of 
Messrs, Baxter, and none less than seven 
years. It could not be said, therefore, 
that the Messrs. Baxter had taken advan- 
lage of persons ignorant of the nature of 
their engagement. It appeared that the 
gitls, on being refused an advance of wages, 
Went away without stating that they were 
hot coming back; and that he (Mr. Dun- 
can) held to be a breach of engagement. 
Une of the rules was, that any persons 
leaving their work must give a week’s pre- 
Nous notice; and another was, that any 
person whose services were no longer re- 
quired would receive a similar notice or a 
week’s pay. This was an equitable ar- 
raugement—that if this agreement was 
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binding on the master, it should be binding 
on both parties. Something had been said 
about the misery of the families of these 
five girls; but he could state that the 
whole of them had been retained in em- 
ployment during the depressed years of 
1841, 1842, and 1843, when many other 
establishments were closed; and that larger 
wages, he believed, were given to them 
than to almost any others of the same class. 
Messrs. Baxter themselves courted inyesti- 
gation, and the afiair was important, be- 
cause it concerned the maintenance of a 
good feeling between masters and work- 
people. Mr. Stuart, Factory Inspector 
for Scotland, had stated, after perusing the 
petitions, that Messrs. Baxter’s regulation 
that no one should leave without notice, 
was very general in Scotch factories ; that 
Messrs. Baxter had a reputation for con- 
ducting their factory on the most enterpris- 
ingandrespectable footing; that though they 
were very averse to factory legislation, he 
had never found them violating or attempt- 
ing to violate any of the provisions of the 
law ; and that he had had many occasions 
to admire their attention to their work- 
people, in protecting them from unnecessary 
exposure to cold, and contributing most 
liberally to provide education for them. 

Dr. BOWRING said, that Messrs. Bax- 
ter showed the anxiety natural to honoura- 
ble and high minded men for an investiga- 
tion into their conduct to their workpeople 
after such a complaint as this. He had 
known them long, and could bear testi- 
mony to their high character and position, 
and their great integrity. He joined in 
the wish for an investigation: whenever 
the working classes came to the House and 
said they had been wronged, the House 
was bound to lend a willing ear. 

The LORD ADVOCATE said, that on 
the 8th of last November he received a 
statement, which led him to infer that the 
persons in question hal been seized possi- 
bly without a warrant, and brought before 
a person possibly not a magistrate; and he 
had considered it his duty to examine whe- 
ther an offence had been committed which 
would call for a criminal prosecution at his 
instance. He waited upon the sheriff of 
the county, and requested him to inves- 
tigate the matter. Investigations by the 
public proseeutor before trial were en- 
tirely ex parte; and for the purpose of 
informing his own mind, and detecting 
crime, each witness was separately ex- 
amined; and if any of them were con- 
fronted, their evidence could be objected 
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to at the trial; nor ought the publie pro- 
secutor to disclose the examinations so 
taken, and the tendency of the judgments 
of the courts was, that he would be guilty 
of a dereliction of duty if he did. It was 
said that these six persons now contem- 
plated a demand for compensation: cl early 
he ought to make no statement which 
would prejudice their claim, or the defence 
to it. However, they were examined se- 
parately, and in the result it appeared to 
him that the petition presented by Messrs. 
Baxter against those women for a violation 
of the statute was a competent petition to 
be presented; that it had been followed out 
in a manner which did not warrant his in- 
terference as for the perpetration of any 
offence; that he considered to be the ques- 
tion for him, and not so much whether 
there had been any imperfection in the 
proceedings. It was observed, that the 
trial did not take place in the Court room, 
where criminal trials were usually held; but 
the fact was, that a trial was then proceed- 
ing in that room, which was likely to last 
all day, and the apartment, used on this oe- 
easion was one frequently employed for 
holding courts. It also appeared that the 
officer in attendance at the door refused 
admittance to a sister of one of the parties; 
it turned out that she did not inform him of 
her relationship; and the officer stated that 
he excluded her because she was making a 
noise, and he thought she would create a 
disturbance in the court; still, thinking 
that unless she was evidently unruly, it was 
not the doorkeeper’s province to determine 
whether she should be admitted or not, he 
had called the justices’ attention to this, 
that they might take steps to prevent its 
recurrence, or remove this person if they 
thought fit. As to the principal fact in the 
case, if the statute did not apply, or if 
there was any irregularity, it was perfectly 
competent to those parties to institute pro- 
ceedings in a court of law; and indeed it 
appeared, from the petition of the girls, 
that they did contemplate a demand for re- 


paration—compensation for loss of time 


and false imprisonment. Though he would 
not say whether, in his opinion, these par- 
ties had a civil action, or express one word 
for or against such a proceeding, yet there 
could be no doubt that such was the object 
they had in view; and as little doubt that 
such a course was perfectly open to them, 
They might raise an action either against 
the Messrs. Baxter, or against the magis- 
trate before whom they had been taken; 
but he begged to direct the attention of 
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the House to the question, whether this 
was a fitting matter for their interference: 
whether it would not be an interfering with 
and prejudging the claim, either of the one 
party or the other, if a Committee should 
be appointed to make an investigation—ty 
have a sort of fishing examination of tha 
which was to become the subject of legal 
inquiry? He had not the slightest inter. 
est in this matter. He had no acquaint. 
ance with the Messrs. Baxter, and he had 
never heard of the magistrate before this 
case came under his notice; but, from all 
he had heard, both parties were persons of 
the highest respectability. He hoped that 
in coming to a decision on this matter, the 
House would consider the injurious effect 
which such an application for Parliament. 
ary inquiry was calculated to produce, 

Viscount DUNCAN, happening to bea 
magistrate in the district, and acquainted 
with many of the parties, hoped he might 
be permitted to say a word or two on the 
subject. He regretted to hear what had 
fallen from the learned Lord, as he was 
most anxious that every circumstance con- 
nected with the matter should be most mi- 
nutely investigated, being certain that it 
would have been found there was much 
less foundation for these petitions than the 
hon. Member for Finsbury seemed to ims- 
gine. He had received a letter from the 
Messrs. Baxter, stating how much they felt 
hurt at the charges which had been pre. 
ferred against them, and narrating a variety 
of facts to show the great attention whieh 
they were accustomed to pay to the educa- 
tion and general comfort of their work 
people. The noble Lord read the let- 
ter. He was instructed to give the most 
complete contradiction to the allege. 
tion that the Messrs. Baxter, or any 
their servants, attempted to interfere with 
the course of justice in this case, and that, 
instead of showing any harsh feeling te- 
wards the girls, they had done everything 
in their power to soften the rigours of their 
position, both before and after trial. He 
must say, judging from the terms in whieh 
the petitions were drawn up, that they ap- 
peared to him to have been written by some 
party who had a personal animosity to the 
Messrs. Baxter. He trusted his hon. 
Friend the Member for Finsbury would in- 
quire into the character of those gentle- 
men, and if, after doing so, he found that 
they were capable of acting as he had re- 
presented, he should be both surprised ant 
astonished. 


Mr. AGLIONBY said, if the Mess. 
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Baxter were respectable, that was no rea- 
gon for refusing an inquiry. It was highly 
weditable to those gentlemen to come for- 
yard and pray for an investigation, and he 
did not know why it thould be opposed. 
There was one remark made by the learned 
Lord, which he could not concur with. The 
learned Lord said that the courts of law 
were open, and that the parties in this 
case intended to proceed for damages. 
Now, that he denied. The girls only asked 
for compensation for their loss of time and 
false imprisonment. In the way in which 
that allegation was put in the petition, an 
objection might have been raised to its re- 
ception by the IIouse; but there was no- 
thing in the petition to show that these 
girls were able or willing to go to law. 
They asked only for compensation, and the 
House ought to give them such compensa- 
tion as an inquiry into their conduct, and 
the vindication of their character, would 
aford. The parts of the petition which, 
in his judgment, would justify inquiry, 
vere not the parts which would justify 
compensation. There were facts alleged 
in this petition of which no court of law 
would take cognizance. The girls stated 
in their petition that they were taken into 
custody by four officers, and kept in con- 
finement till twelve o’clock, and that they 
were then imprisoned for ten days. They 
might, perhaps, according to Scotch law, 
be entitled to some damages for not being 
immediately taken before a magistrate 
after their apprehension; but according to 
the English law, at any rate, it would be 
hecessary to prove corrupt motives before 
any claim to damages could be established. 
Whether the magistrates acted rightly or 
wrongly in the matter, he would not pretend 
to say; but the allegations made were quite 
sufficient to justify the granting of the 
Committee. The girls alleged that they 
were asked by the officers to give such 
answers as would please their masters; and 
they stated that they consequently did so, 
and, as they feared, to their ruin. The 
leamed Lord did not state in his address 
tothe House how far that allegation was 
‘orreet. In the English courts, when pri- 
soners were brought up for examination 
before magistrates, they were cautioned 
that what they said might be used against 
them, and they were consequently warned 
lot to say any thing without due delibera- 
ton, Again, the petitioners stated that 
their master stood by the side of thé ma- 
gistrates, and whispered to them before the 
Passing of the sentence. Now, that alle- 
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gation was not denied. Messrs. Baxter 
said that they did not unduly interfere or 
influence the course of justice; but there 
was no denial on their part that they were 
near to, and were talking with, the magis- 
trates. The impression produced in the 
public mind, when a prosecutor was seen 
talking to the magistrates, was always one 
unfavourable to the administration of jus- 
tice. He had come, therefore, to the con- 
clusion that the House ought under all the 
circumstances to grant the Committee. 

Sm J. GRAHAM had felt considerable 
difficulty upon this question, and that dif- 
ficulty had been much increased by the 
course which the hon. Member for Finsbury 
had taken. The hon. Member had sub- 
stituted for the Motion of which he had 
given notice, the Motion that a Committee 
of Inquiry be appointed. He (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) did not think that upon that Motion 
the House need discuss what was the cha- 
racter of the Messrs. Baxter, or the cha- 
racter of the girls. The question had been 
settled; but the question which they had 
now to discuss was, whether justice had 
been administered in this ease. Now, 
while he distinctly admitted the right of 
any persons who felt themselves aggrieved 
to come before the House of Commons, he 
considered that petitioners ought not to 
come before a legislative body, except in 
the last resort. He laid this down as a 
general rule. Then the question came to 
the point as put by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cockermouth. Was there a 
short and satisfactory remedy elsewhere ? 
The law in Scotland was upon this subject 
different from that which prevailed in other 
parts of the United Kingdom. Year by 
year the Faculty of Advocates appointed a 
standing committee of the most distin- 
guished members of that body, to consider 
the cases of parties coming forward to sue 
in forma pauperis. Now, the girls in this 
case stated that their masters held secret 
communications with the magistrates be- 
fore sentence was passed, and that injus- 
tice was consequently done. Let them go 
to the Court of Session. As a matter of 
course their statement would be referred 
to the standing committee which he had 
mentioned. If this committee reported 
that there was what was ealled, he be- 
lieved, probabilis causa litigandi, a good 
ground of action, the court would instantly 
assign them counsel and agents; and these 
girls, humble though their means might be, 
would be enabled to proceed either crimi- 
nally or civilly against the parties. If the 
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fact which they alleged to be true could be 
proved, he had no doubt that the girls 
would obtain ample damages for any in- 
justice which had been done. As his hon. 
and learned Friend had stated, a previous 
inquiry before this House, especially if 
publicity were given to the evidence, would 
greatly prejudice the case against the ma- 
gistrates. These girls had ready means 
of redress; and, therefore, he thought that 
the appointment of a Committee would, 
with a reference to ends of justice, be a 
superfluous, and consequently not a de- 
sirable appointment. He had stated frank- 
ly his views upon this ease, which he had 
been obliged to form upon very short deli- 
beration, because he had come down pre- 
pared to discuss a very different question. 
Unless, therefore, he heard some argument 
to show that the views which he took were 
erroneous, he should not be disposed to 
agree to the appointment of a Committee. 
Mr. HUME said, that as far as regard- 
ed these girls, the case was very simple. 
They allowed themselves that they had 
violated their engagements; and the ques- 
tion, therefore, was, whether justice had 
been done to them in the trial which had 
taken place. He confessed that he had 


read their petition with very great pain. It 


appeared to him that there had been some 
hole and corner work in the matter, and 
that justice had not been done to them. 
The Lord Advocate had stated very fairly 
that, in the prosecution of his duty, he 
had made an inquiry into the matter. That 
inquiry, however, was secret; and it was 
important that Judges should be above sus- 
picion. It was because these girls were 
poor, and without friends, that the House 
should be careful to institute an inquiry. 
The Lord Advocate was satisfied; but 
would the people, would justice be satisfied 
without a public investigation? He sub- 
mitted, therefore, that there ought to be an 
inquiry before a Committee of the Louse. 
If the question came to a vote, he should 
divide with those who called for an inquiry 
in public. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE replied. What 
had occurred in Dundee would never be 
allowed in an English manufacturing town. 
Were the Committee granted, he should be 
in a condition to prove the most, if not 
all, the allegations of the petitioners. 

The House divided:—Ayes 38; Noes 
63: Majority 25. 
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REILY. 


notice, rose to move for an Address to the 


Crown for— 


‘A Return ofthe total amount of public money 
nalts er derived from local funds or from fund 
voted by Parliament) which has been paid for 
vices as a Crown witness, or for other services, ! 


a man named Robert Reily, 


alias George a 


alias Robert Alexander, alias George Rowan, alia 
I{ugh O’ Neill, who was sentenced to tr ansporat 


as a vagrant, at the late Spring Assizes for 
county of Tyrone ; specify ing the service 
such money has been paid ; 


the 
for whieh 
the department o 


the public ‘officer by whom such payments 
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heen made ; and the period of time during which 
such payments took place.” 
His attention had lately been drawn to 
the case. He need not enter into the 
details of the evidence given by the man 
Reily. He presumed that Ministers would 
not state that they had given their sanc- 
tion to the proceedings in question, and 
that they would admit that, if such a sys- 
tem prevailed in Ireland, it ought to be 
exhibited and condemned. He would, there- 
fore, content himself with simply moving 
for the Return. 

Sr JAMES GRAHAM said, that since 
the hon. Gentleman had given notice of 
his Motion, he had not had any opportu- 
nity of receiving information from Ireland 
on the subject; and he was, therefore, 
quite uninformed as to the case. The hon. 
Gentleman, however, only did the Govern- 
ment justice in stating his belief that the 
employment of persons to entrap others 
into crime would be regarded by Govern- 
ment as the greatest possible outrage upon 
lw and property, and that it would re- 
ceive their most prompt and grave repro- 
bation. He had no objection to the pro- 
duction of the Returns moved for. 

Mr. HENRY GRATTAN remarked, 
that there were many instances of the 
police attempting to entrap persons into 
situations in which they might be charged 
with crime; and instanced the case of a 
jlieeman named Callan hiding arms, and 
aeeusing innocent parties of concealing 
them. There were other cases of a simi- 
lir nature, in one of which a policeman 
was set down as being in England, when, 
in fact, he was secretly employed in the 
west of Ireland; and another in which a 
policeman was detected slipping Ribbon 
documents into the pocket of a countryman, 
vith the view of accusing him of belonging 
tvillegal associations. He-knew persons 
vho were cautioned that everything that 
weurred in their public houses was reported 
to Government. 

Mr. ESCOTT : The hon. Gentleman 
illudes in his Motion to persons transported 
lor Vagrancy. Is it a fact that vagrancy 
Sever so punished in Ireland ? 

Mk. O'CONNELL: It is, If a man 
liken up as a vagrant cannot give 101. 
“curity for his good behaviour, the Judge 
empowered to transport him. 

Mk. HUME expected a better explana- 
toa than the Government had given. 
Charges were made, names given, and 
Parties pointed out; and not a Member of 
*Movernment was able to say whether 
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they were true or not. If the imprison- 
ment of two or three girls in Scotland oc- 
cupied their attention three or four hours, 
surely such offences as that charged against 
the police in Ireland should be thoroughly 
sifted by that House. The Government 
should institute an inquiry immediately : 
their own character was at stake. 

Sin JAMES GRAHAM: The House, 
I am sure, will pardon me one moment. 
I am inclined to think the hon. Member 
for Montrose has not heard what I said 
in answer to the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Member for Limerick places on the 
Notice Paper a substantive charge as to 
a particular person, and that so recently 
that I have not had an opportunity of re- 
ceiving an answer from Ireland. I direet- 
ed immediate inquiries as to the facts to 
be made, and I have not yet received an 
answer. In the absence of that reply, I 
have stated that I was most willing to give 
an assurance that the Government would 
never sanction the employment of spies, 
directly or indirectly. The hon. Member 
for Meath gives a number of cases. [ 
hope I shall be excused when I say—con- 
sidering the office I hold is not immediately 
connected with lreland—that I never heard 
of them before. I will undertake, on the 
part of the Crown, to assure the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that there shall be a searching in- 
quiry as to the conduct of the policeman 
mentioned; that, if found to have offended 
as described, he shall be dismissed; and 
that a general order shall be issued that 
no such means as those referred to shall 
he issued by any one in the pay of the 
Government. 


MR RYAN’S LETTER. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: I shall state only 
enough to make my Motion distinctly in- 
telligible, and to show that the documents 
I ask for ought to be produced. <A letter 
appeared lately in the newspapers exceed- 
ingly well written, signed ** P. D. Ryan,”’ 


5 


and considered so important that it was 
referred to the other night in the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Home Department. This gentle- 
man signs himself ‘* your faithful friend.” 
Now, I have made some inquiries as to 
this ‘‘ friend’’ of mine, and I find there is 
nothing about him that would induce me 
to claim the honour of his acquaintance. 
He has stated that his house was attacked: 
and he took special care to announce that 
this outrage was committed during ‘ fa- 
mily prayers.’’ Now, I am informed, 
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that seven months ago he alleged that a 
similar attack had been made on him. 
He then alleged that his house was fired 
into whilst he was in the midst of his 
family. The magistrates investigated the 
matter, and they found the charge a totally 
unfounded one. I wish to get the report 
of that transaction, which was furnished to 
the Government, and also the report of the 
recent transaction. I understand it will 
appear that both representations to the 
Government were fabrications. There is 
another document which I do not know if 
I have any right to call on the Govern- 
ment to produce. I understand this gen- 
tleman was an insolvent, and I ask for the 
production of his schedule, as it will prove, 
IT am informed, how faithful and conscien- 
tious a tenant he was, and also how sen- 
sible of the obligations which a contract 
imposes. The hon. and learned Member 
moved for— 

“ A Copy of any Report sent to Government by 
a stipendary, or other magistrate, or by any police 
authority, of any attack made, or alleged, on the 
house of Mr. P. B. Ryan, or on himself, in the year 
1845:—Also of any attack made, or alleged to 
have been made, on the house of the said Mr, P. 


Ryan in the Month of March 1846 :—Return of 


the Discharge of the said Mr. P. B. Ryan by the 
Insolvent Court, in the county of Tipperary, and 
a copy of the schedule filed by him on that occa- 
sion.” 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM: I do not rise 
for the purpose of offering any opposition 
to the Motion of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. With regard to the first part of 
his Motion, the explanation which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman requires is very 
natural. As to this gentleman’s schedule, 
it may be true that he was unfortunate, 
and had taken the benefit of the Insolvent 
Act; but this misfortune did not at all in- 
validate the accuracy of any statement 
made by him. I must observe that I had 
no personal knowledge whatever of the 
gentleman. 1 was struck by his statement, 
and by the forcible language in which it 
was conveyed, and also by the circumstance 
that he was placed, in 1828, in the chair 
of the Catholic Association, on the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member for Cork. 

Mr. O’°CONNELL: A man’s insolvency 
may certainly be a misfortune; but there 
are cases in which it may not. It is not 
because this gentleman was a poor man 
that I ask for his schedule, but because I 
had the most distinct evidence from the 
person who suffered from his insolvency 
that he did not behave quite fairly on that 
occasion, The hon, Member for Tipperary 
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had the misfortune to have this gentleman 
as atenant. He has represented’ himself 
as a suffering landlord. I wish to see why 
was his schedule when he became an jnggl. 
vent, and what were the debts returned by 
him. I think this important. It is pain- 
ful to me to drag up this species of account; 
but after the publication of that letter I d 
not think this gentleman entitled to be 
treated with any great ceremony, I can 
assure the House I did not see this lette 
until three days before it was quoted; and 
when I heard it read, I acknowledged it 
was infinitely better written than I could 
have supposed. As to this gentleman fill 
ing the chair of the Association, I am ut. 
terly unable to say whether he did or not, 
It might have happened that as a county 
gentleman he was moved to the chair; but 
this was no great proof of his station. | 
do not say it did not happen; and if it did, 
it is very immaterial. I can assure the 
right hon. Gentleman it is for no miserable 
triumph over the man’s poverty that I ask 
for his schedule; but I ask for it because | 
think I can show, on the evidence of a 
Member of this House, the character of 
this man to be such, that the right hon. 
Gentleman will feel some surprise at hear 
ing what description of a man he is whose 
aid he summoned to his eloquence. 

Mr. MAHER begged to say @ few 


words on this matter. The gentleman in 


question was the only bad tenant he 


had in his life. He thought it important 
that the schedule should be produced to 
remove the impression which the letter of 
this gentleman had produced. _ It was well 
written, certainly. He begged, however, 
to call the attention of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to the facts which he knew. After 
becoming insolvent, this gentleman over 
held his land, and his agent obtained an 
order for the payment of rent from the as 
signees for the surrender of the land. The 
assignee was a person rejoicing in the name 
of Rody Fogarty, and who, he supposed, 
was this gentleman’s brother-in-law. 48 
agent served notice on this Rody Fogarty: 
but when about to obtain an attachmetl 
against the brother-in-law of the gentle- 
man, it turned out that the assignee, Rods 
Fogarty, was a labourer in this gentlemat s 
employment. He thought that fact qu 
enough to show what credit should be at 
tached to this person’s statements 0 
crime in Ireland. An appeal having bea 
made to him an account of this man’s large 
family, he allowed him to remain o” the 
land. The former outrage, which 4 
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Ryan alleged to have been committed, was 
investigated by Mr. G. Jones and two 
jal magistrates, and declared to be un- 
funded. His firm belief was, that no such 
tack as that alleged was recently made 
on this gentleman’s house. 

Motion agreed to. 


EJECTMENT OF TENANTRY (IRELAND). 
Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN: After witness- 


ing the consumption of three hours devoted 
yan examination of the case of six factory 
ils in Scotland, I hope I shall not be 
cusidered as trespassing too far on the 
attention of the House when I ask about 
trentyminutes orhalfan hour of time, whilst 
I bring under your notice what I consider 
tobeacase of great oppression. The com- 
jlaint to which I refer regards the expul- 
sion of sixty-one families, in all 270 per- 
wns, from the homes of themselves and 
theirfathers. An ejectment under cireum- 
tanees of a painful nature, a short time 
lack, attracted general attention as de- 
«riled in a Roscommon paper. This 
statement caught the eye of a most respect- 
able friend of mine, the proprietor of the 
Dublin Freeman’s Journal—a gentleman 
towhom the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department has given an historical 
ume, by classing him with those who, 
vith all respect, I must ever consider were 
the victims of an infamous prosecution. 
He sent a special reporter to the spot 
vhere the alleged clearance was said to 
lave taken place ; and it is to the report 
ifthe gentleman so sent down that I am 
ww about to call the attention of the 
Howse. It is certainly written in strong 
huguage, but not stronger than the occa- 
wn justifies —The hon. Gentleman read 
ilng statement from the Freeman’s Jour- 
wl, dated Mountbellow, county of Gal- 
wy, Wednesday night, March 25, describ- 
ug the village of Ballinglass, parish of 
Kilasobe, and barony of Killyon, county of 
talvay, and the eviction of a number of 
haants from huts they had erected on land 
aimed from the bog on the estate of a 
tn, Gerrard, The principal features were 
Ce 
¥ At anearly hour on the morning of Friday, 
“to dhe the sheriff, accompanied by a 
*loree of the 49th regiment, commanded by 
“pain Brown, and also by a heavy body of police 
on the command of Mr. Cummings, proceeded 
wee oe out for desolation ; the people 
™ ing to the process of law (1 could 
~<a copy of the habere) called on to 
ssion, and then the bailiffs of Mrs. 
“inl commenced the work of demolition, In 
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the first instance the roofs and portions of the 
walls were only thrown down; the former, in most 
instances, lie on the side of the road. Great pains 
must have been taken to demolish the houses, as 
the walls were very thick, and composed of an 
umber clay, and when the inside turned up good 
plaster and whitewash always appeared. Not 
content with throwing down the roofs and walls, 
the very foundations have been turned up. When 
this last act had been perpetrated, the ‘ wretches’ 
took to the ditches on the high road, where they 
slept in parties of from ten to fifteen each, huddled 
together before a fire for the two succeeding 
nights. Isaw the mark of the fires in the ditches; 
every body can see them, and the temporary shel- 
ter which the ‘ wretches’ (I cannot help quoting 
the word so often) endeavoured to raise round 
them with the sticks, rescued from their recent 
dwelling. 

“A boy there about nine or ten years of age, 
told us that one of the bailiffs told his mammy 
not to take in any of the people who were turned 
out, but his mammy let in an old woman after 
that. I would not have placed much relianee on 
this corroboration, except for what you will learn 
some further on. It is to be hoped, for the sake 
of humanity and of womanhood, that Mrs. Ger- 
rard is ignorant of that order. I expressed a wish 
to be direeted where I could’ meet some of the 
poor people, when the man said, ‘ Oh, here is one 
of them coming down the hill.’ This person who 
soon joined us was old, and as he raised his hat to 
salute me, his fine white hair floated on the 
breeze. He was a fine athletic handsome old 
man, with a mournful countenance, and as he ad- 
dressed me in the beautiful and simple salutation 
of the country, with ‘ Godsave you, sir!’ (he spoke 
English very well) I felt a reverence for the old, 
ill-treated, and unhappy man. 

* Are you one of the people who were recently 
turned out ? I inquired.—Indeed, I am, Sir, said 
he, with a heavy sigh. 

“* How old are you, Sir ?—Nearly eighty. 

“‘ How long did you reside in the village of Bal- 
linglass ?—Over sixty-eight years, Sir; and he 
burst into tears. 

“How many in family have you ?—Three, 
together with myself; but I had a great deal 
more than that. Some of them are dead and 
gone, and well for them they didn’t live to see 
this desolate day: others of them are married, 
and some more of them are gone to America. 

“How much land had you?—Why, I can’t 
rightly tell, as there are no regular farms, but 
there was over 400 acres’ belonging to the village. 

“Did you owe any rent ?—I did, Sir. 

“ Were you able to pay it ?—I was, Sir, and 
willing, too, but she wouldn’t take it for the last 
five half years. 

“Why so ?—Why, because, Sir, she wanted 
to throw down the houses to make bullock 
pastures, 

“Did you ever offer the rent to the lady ?— 
I did, Sir, more than twenty times, and I offered 
it to her agent also, but they would not take it. 
We went to the hall-door (meaning the hall-door 
of the lodge already mentioned) often with the 
rent, but they would not take it from us. Every 
man in the village but one offered the rent over 
and over, but they wouldn’t take it; and we offered 
to pay that man’s rent, but they wouldn’t take 
that either. 

“ Js it true that the remainder of the walls were 
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ordered to be thrown down to prevent the 

zople from sheltering themselves at night ? 
—lIn truthit is, Sir; they wouldn’t let any one 
go near the place ; we slept in the ditches for two 
nights, and I got pains in my poor old bones after 
it. 

“Did the women sleep in the ditches ?— 

They did, Sir, and I saw one of the women with 
a child at her breast hunted by the bailiffs from 
three places the night after ; they threw down the 
houses when we were under the walls, and they 
came to put out the fires, and they put out the 
fires in the road ditches on us too.” 
The report then proceeds to give a list of 
the persons, from which it appeared that 
sixty-one families, numbering two hundred 
and seventy persons, had been evicted. 

“ Tt appears that the ‘ one man’ so often before 

mentioned who refused to pay the rent, had some 
of his land let to under-tenants. He went away 
leaving some rent due ; the people offered the rent 
which they used to pay this man to the agent of 
Mrs. Gerrard, and demanded receipts, but he 
would not give any receipt except one ‘ on ac- 
count’ of rentdue. The people owed no rent, and 
therefore they refused to take receipts on ac- 
count.” 
That was the statement. He was bound 
to say that of the transactions he knew 
nothing of his own knowledge, but taking 
the representation of them as correct, here 
was a picture of an Irish village! This 
was a picture of the civilization which had 
been introduced into Ireland. Why it 
would be better for Ireland to return in- 
to the state of barbarism which existed 
before the English connexion than to 
enjoy such a state of civilization as this. 
Atleast it was right, when the House was 
called upon to enact coercive measures, 
that they should know what were the cir- 
cumstances which stimulated the people of 
that country to outrage. Give fair play to 
both parties, that it might be known 
against whom coercive measures should be 
passed; whether against the peasantry, 
by locking them up in their homes away 
from their lawful occupation, or against the 
landlords of Ireland, by passing some mea- 
sures by which they should be compelled to 
perform their duties. He had done what 
he conceived to be his duty, and it would 
be for the House to determine what course 
they would take. The hon. Member con- 
cluded by moving— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, to inform Her Majesty that the attention 
of this House has been directed to a case of eject- 
ment of tenantry which has recently taken place 
at a village named Ballinglass, in the county of 
Galway, in which it is stated that not less than 
sixty-one families, comprising 270 individuals, 
have, in one day, been expelled from their habita- 
tions, under circumstances the most cruel and 
heartrending, and to pray Her Majesty, that She 
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will be graciously pleased to give directions tjy; 
the Stipendiary Magistrates, and other officers 
the Irish Constabulary, who are in the habit ¢ 
reporting to the Executive outrages committed jy 
the peasantry of Ireland, or such Commissioners 
as Her Majesty may be pleased to appoint, 
required to furnish to Her Majesty’s Governmes, 
such authentic information respecting the faets9f 
this case as they may be able to collect upon ty 
spot, and that such Reports may be laid bef 
Parliament at as early a period as possible,” 


Sir J. GRAHAM said, that the hn, 


Gentleman declared that he knew nothing 













































































whatever of the transaction except what 
he had collected from newspaper repor, 
which he had read, and which, he sii, 
had been positively contradicted in w. 
other newspaper which he had not se, 
He took it, that the hon. Gentlena i 
knew nothing of the transaction exe 9" 
from newspaper report. He wished he Mm ¢ 
could state that he entirely discredited i, 7 
He had already stated that under the pr. th 
sent circumstances of Ireland, he had e. # 
pected that Irish landlords would exhilit & 
more than ordinary forbearance—that they JR 
would do so in the present unhappy ci th 
cumstances of Ireland ; and generally thee Hi 
had been that forbearance exhibited. Th fi 
hen, Gentleman talked of outrages tht 7% 
had been committed. He was confident ts 
that there was no person in that How, @ ™ 
but had a sincere desire that outraga 9 ¥e 
should not be committed, and when cou J the 
mitted should be suppressed by all lavil @ ©] 
means. But, to render Ireland habitable, gy Jom 
tranquillity should be preserved. He mu of 
say that that terrible system which wet 9% ™ 
under the name of “ clearing estate, 9% 2°! 
ought to be discountenanced; and if it po a "ea 
ceeded it would be absolutely necessary» © 
check it by legislative means. At preseat Bi Pow" 
he knew nothing of the facts of the case. mm ‘Pit 
Having made this statement, he thougit i 'tt 
the hon. Gentleman would agree with hin Hm ‘et 
that it would be superfluous to moved “n 
Address to the Crown, as the matter ¥% be 
under inquiry by the competent author: he 
ties, and the Ministers had not yet and 
ceived the information. When that infor @ Mua 
mation was received, he should be prepa’ i "po 
to inform the hon. Gentlemen and te Pri 
House what on inquiry were the real facts it Pa 
In the meantime he thought it only jus neil 
to the parties concerned that the at ry 
should suspend their judgment, these #* hi 
gations having been met by a positire™ vin 
nial. A ch : 
Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN observed, i me 
reply, that it was not with any we"? i ey 
give sanction to outrages that he hadm rts 
? 


He had no desire t0 





the present Motion. 
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be popular with murderers; he had de- 
nounced such crimes in language stronger 
thn any that had been used in that House; 
ad he had more than once exposed his life 
jy danger in an endeavour to suppress such 


crimes. His object was to impress on the 


House the necessity of taking some steps 
io remove the causes of these crimes. He 
yould withdraw the Motion on the under- 
sanding that the right hon. Baronet 
vould lay before the House the results of 
the inquiry. 

Motion withdrawn. 


HIGHWAYS. 

Sr J. GRAHAM rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Laws 
respecting Highways in England. In ad- 
dressing the Speaker, he was addressing 
one who was peculiarly conversant with 
this subject; and the Bill which he sought 
to bring in was the result of the great at- 
tention and labour which the Speaker had 
bestowed upon it. The House was aware 
that the sum levied for the maintenance 
and repair of highways in England annu- 
ally amounted to 1,600,000/7. Not only 
jarishes, but minute subdivisions of pa- 
rishes, supported and maintained their va- 
rious highways, and a number of officers 
vereemployed. In the Act brought in by 
the Speaker, a permissive power was given 
to parishes to unite for the purpose of con- 
jintly maintaining highway and other paid 
iticers. This power being permissive and 
wt compulsory, had not been brought into 
general use; and the principal object of the 
neasure which he sought to introduce was 
to substitute a compulsory for a permissive 
power. To make the new enactment per- 
gieuous and perfect, he had thought it 
better to repeal all existing laws with re- 
ect to highways, and to introduce a Bill 
enacting and consolidating the whole. 
The first important provision was, that 
listricts should be formed throughout Eng- 
hind and Wales, generally speaking, coter- 
uunous with the registration districts. He 
posed to give to the Enclosure Commis- 
‘uners, @ body constituted by recent Act 
f Parliament, the power of forming and 
regulating the districts. That would 
teluee the number from 1400 or 1500 to 
“i The Bill would then provide that, 
it each district, a surveyor should be ap- 
ac to be a paid officer, with assistant 
mm tveyors. The power of appointing 
veyors should rest with the local board 
i tach district, the salary being fixed by 

fm, and the choice of the officer subject 
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to the veto of the Commissioners; the 
power of dismissing officers should be with 
the Enclosure Commissioners, and concur- 
rently with this power of dismissal should 
be the power of dismissal on the part of 
the board. With respect to the election 
of the board, he proposed that it should be 
elected for two years by all rate payers in 
each parish and township maintaining its 
own roads. Each parish or township was 
to be represented at the district board by 
one or more way-wardens, as the Enclosure 
Commissioners should determine. No ham- 
let, containing less than four miles of road, 
had the right of choosing way-wardens. 
He proposed that there should be two paid 
officers in each district ; one the surveyor, 
the other the clerk of the board. He pro- 
posed that there should be a general an- 
nual meeting, in which the accounts of the 
whole year should be made up, and the es- 
timates of repairs for the ensuing year 
should be brought under their considera- 
tion by the paid surveyor of the district. 
He proposed that the accounts of the dis- 
trict should be annually audited; and 
he would suggest, inasmuch as it ac- 
corded with the plan of his right hon. 
Friend, that the Poor Law Auditors should 
audit annually the highway accounts. 
These accounts, so audited, should be 
transmitted annually to the Enclosure 
Commissioners, and they should report an- 
nually to the Secretary of State; and each 
report, together with the abstract of ac- 
counts, should be laid annually before the 
two Houses of Parliament. He gave also 
the power, by the unanimous consent of the 
way-wardens forming the district board, 
to convert the charge of the highway dis- 
trict into a union charge, instead of a pa- 
rochial or township charge, with the con- 
sent of the parochial commissioners. He 
proposed that three rates should be made 
in the district, one district rate for the 
joint expenses, salary of the surveyor, 
salary of the clerk, and the general ex- 
penses of the board, the proportion for the 
district to be submitted to the Enclosure 
Commissioners in London, and receive their 
sanction. If the district should come to 
the resolution to make the charge a union 
charge, then only one rate would be neces- 
sary; but if they should not be so disposed, 
then there must be two rates levied : one 
district rate for the district charges, and, 
as at present, a parochial or township rate 
for the maintenance of the roads. He pro- 
posed to retain the present maximum rate 
of 10d. a rate; and that there should be no 


Highways. 
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more than three rates in the course of a 
year, thus making the maximum highway 
rate per year 2s. 6d. in the pound. He 
proposed also that the rate should be col- 
lected by ‘the collector of the poor rate ; 
and with respect to the remedy in case of 
non-payment, and also in appeals, that it 
should be identical with that which at pre- 
sent regulated the collection of the poor 
rate. He proposed further that power 
should be given to borrow money for effect- 
ing improvements of the highways with the 
consent of the Enclosure Commissioners, 
providing that the principal and interest 
should be paid within twenty years. And 
with the view of enabling the Commis- 
sioners to form a judgment before any out- 
lay of such borrowed money was made, he 
would give them the power to send down 
an inspector to make a survey, and report 
upon the condition of the highways, and the 
expediency of effecting the projected im- 
provements. He preserved all the existing 
liabilities to repair, and also retained all 
the principal provisions which were so re- 
cently sanctioned by Parliament. With 
reference to South Wales, he should state 
that there were particular provisions in the 
Acts regulating the turnpikes in that part 
of the Principality, which would appear to 
interfere with the extension of this Bill to 
the highways there ; therefore he should 
suggest that South Wales should be ex- 
empted from the operation of this amended 
Highway Act. The right hon. Baronet 
concluded by moving for leave to bring in 
his Bill. 

Leave given. 
first time. 

House adjourned at a quarter to One 
o'clock. 


3ill brought in, and read a 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, April 3, 1846. 


Minutes.) Petitions PRESENTED. By the Duke of 
Roxburghe, from Attorneys and Solicitors practising in 
Plymouth, against Real Property Deeds Registration Bill. 
—From the Governors of the King’s County Infirmary, 
for the Better Regulation and more Efficient Support of 
Medical Charities (lreland).—By the Ear] of Clancarty, 
from several Members of the Medical Profession residing 
in Cork and Portarlington, for Adequate Remuneration 
for certain Publie Services. 


EVICTIONS IN IRELAND. 

The Eart of CLANCARTY begged to 
state, that he had received a copy of a 
letter from a gentleman named John G. 
Holmes, addressed to the Marquess of 
Londonderry, in reference to the evictions 
of tenantry which were alleged to have 
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lately taken place in the county of Ro. 
common, and to which the noble Marquess 
directed the attention of their Lordships on 
a former evening. The noble Marques 
had gone abroad, and would not return fy 
a considerable time. [The noble Earl they 
read the letter.| This letter suggested a) 
inquiry into the circumstances, and ¢. 
closed a letter which Mr. Gerrard hg 
written to the editor of Saunders’ No, 
Letter, in reference to the evictions 
with a request that it should be rea 
in their Lordships’ House. Tho state. 
ment to which the noble Marquess hai 
directed their Lordships’ attention was a 
ex parte statement. He (the Ear! of (la. 
earty) considered Mr. Gerrard’s letter 
being of the same character, and shoul 
therefore abstain from reading it. Bu 
while he thought it sufficient to state that 
application had been made for inquiry 
through the channel he had mentioned, he 
had in the meantime to request from their 
Lordships a suspension, at least, of their 
judgment on the matter. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 5, 1846. 

MINUTES.] PvuBLic BILLs. — Reported. Railway Dew 
sits, &e. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Packe, from the Elects 
for the Southern Division of the County of Leiceste, 
alleging Fraudulent Objections to Votes of Electors. —By 
Sir James Graham, from Members of the Roman Cath. 
lie Church in the Counties of Durham and Northumbe- 
land, and others, for Alteration of Law respecting Roma 
Catholie Chapels.—By Lord John Russell, from Natives 
of (the Principality of Wales now residing in Lonin, 
against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Diocess- 
By Mr. Hindley, from Bankers, Merchants, and Manuf. 
turers of Ashton under Lyne, for a Speedy Adjustment of 
the Measure respecting Customs and Corn Importation~ 
By Lord John Russell, from Inhabitants of Paddock, and 
Factory Workers in the employ of William Christy a! 
Sons, for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Factones 0 
Ten.—From the Regular Operative Funnel Cleases 
(heretofore designated as Chimney Sweepers) of the (iy 
of Dublin, for regulating their Occupation by Lices®- 
By Mr. Antrobus, Mr. Estcourt, Mr. Sidney Herbert, wt 
Lord Harry Vane, from a number of places, for Rep! 
or Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lam 
tics Act.—By Mr. M‘Carthy, from President and Me 
bers of the Medical Society, for Better Regulation o 
Medical Charities (Ireland). — By Lord Harry Van 
from Inhabitants of Stockton on Tees and New Shilie 
and its Vicinity, against Enrolment of Militia —By Me. 
Poulett Scrope, from Ratepayers in the Parishof Brisk 
low, against the Poor Removal Bill.—By Mr Wakes 
from Members of the National Association for the Put 
cal and Social Improvement of the People, meetings 
National Hall, High Holborn, against the Protection ° 
Life (Ireland) Bill.—From Members of the LeedsSi 
Exchange Association, for deferring the Third Reali 
of Railway Bills. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL 
The Order of the Day for resumg thy 
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Adjourned Debate from March 30, on the 
Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill having 
heen read: on the Question that the Bill be 
now read a First Time, 

Mr. O'CONNELL said: In rising to 
propose an Amendment to the Motion of 
the right hon. Baronet, I promise the 
House to be as brief as I reasonably can; 
and if I should trespass upon its patience 
longer than my own inclination would dic- 
tate, I trust that the importance of the 
question will plead my excuse. The case 
on behalf of the promoters of the Bill has 
been stated by the right hon. Baronet in a 
manner which it is impossible should give 
dissatisfaction to any quarter. I will not 
say one word against that manner. I never 
heard a harsh measure more moderately 
proposed ; and there is, I may say for us, 
danger even in moderation. The only at- 
tempts of the right hon. Baronet at any- 
thing like the colouring of oratory was, 
when he attributed the crimes to causes 
out of which they have not arisen. I do 
not think he has shown in the slightest 
degree, he scarcely attempted to show, 
that the evils, such as they are, would be 
remedied by this measure: in fact, he 
only alluded to the Bill just to vindicate 
the severity of its provisions, by comparing 
it with former enactments. He did not 
show, or attempt to show, that this Bill 
would remedy the existing evils, or prevent 
the crimes with which we are unhappily 
menaced in Ireland. There were, how- 
ever—shall I call them admissible ?2—state- 
ments made by the right hon. Baronet that 
are highly consolatory. It is consolatory 
toknow, on the authority of Government, 
that there is nothing political in the crimes 
charged against Ireland—above all, that 
there is nothing religious, or belonging to 
any sect or religion, in the crimes them- 
‘elves—that they are equally perpetrated 
against persons of every species of politics, 
against persons of each religion—that the 
Roman Catholic religion is no protection to 
Roman Catholics, and Protestantism no 
inentive against Protestants. It is eon- 
fessed by Her Majesty’s Government, and 
tis an undoubted fact, that there is 
nothing in these outrages which partakes 
either of sectarianism or political bias. I 
Will now proceed to notice other statements 
made by the right hon. Baronet. He said 
distinetly, that out of thirty-two counties 
m Ireland twenty-two are free from dis- 
turbance: there are five in which it is par- 
tal, and five more where it prevails to a 
greater extent, Thus, no less than two- 
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thirds of the entire country are perfectly 
free from any taint of the guilt belonging 
to others. Then, the right hon. Baronet 
has clearly told us, that even in the coun- 
ties actually disturbed the great majority 
of the inhabitants have not participated in 
the disturbances ; they are confined to a 
comparatively small minority, which is en- 
gaged more or less in outrages. There- 
fore, a Coercion Bill is utterly unnecessary, 
according to the confession of Ministers, 
for the great body of the population of Ire- 
land. There are, it seems, five counties 
requiring, as the right hon. Baronet con- 
tends, harsh measures; only five counties, 
and in those the great majority of the in- 
habitants are free from guilt. Before I 
proceed farther, again let me remind the 
House, and I do it, I may say, in the pre- 
sence of the press of England, that how- 
ever they may assume that the disturb- 
ances have a political basis and a sectarian 
origin, the Government has declared and 
decided the contrary. I will now notice 
one or two of the particular cases alluded 
to by the right hon. Baronet. First, as to 
the case of the wife and husband in the 
county of Tyrone, I did not think it could 
have been mentioned as a proof that crime 
calling for this Bill existed in Ireland. 
The county of Tyrone is as quiet as any 
county in England, or as any district on 
the face of the globe: crime, such as it 
was, was diminishing, and the horrible out- 
rage referred to was one of those acts of 
delinquency which are sometimes com- 
mitted in the best regulated and most 
civilized communities. It ought never to 
have been made one of the features justify- 
ing this measure. I am borne out most 
completely by evidence when I speak of 
the tranquillity of Tyrone. Next, I will 
allude for a moment to the letter the right 
hon. Baronet received from Mr. P. B. 
Ryan, ‘‘ my faithful friend.” Of Mr. 
Ryan we shall hear more; but I must at 
present read one passage from a local 
paper, which will serve to show the degree 
of veracity to be attributed to this worthy 
gentleman:— 

“ Mr. P. B. Ryan.—We regret being under the 
unavoidable necessity of postponing the able and 
masterly reply of P. Fogarty, esq., of Cabra Castle, 
to an extraordinary letter which has recently been 
published, with the name of the above gentleman 
signed to it. Mr Fogarty says, that the Thurles 
bench of magistrates should be appealed to in re- 
lation to Mr. B. Ryan’s wonderful letter.” 

So we shall certainly have full information 
as to that gentleman’s veracity. Before I 
enter into the subject more at large, I wish 
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to recall the House to the fact of the un- 
happy assassination of Mr. Pierse Carrick. 
Now, I think it would be well that the 
House should distinctly understand that 
case—not as reflecting upon the character 
of the unhappy murdered man—not for 
the purpose of palliating in the slightest 
degree his murder, It is a crime that 
no man not fit to be a participator in the 
murder would attempt to justify, or even 
to palliate. I feel almost unwilling to go 
into the question of the causes of that 
murder, lest it should have the appearance 
— it could not have the reality—of palliat- 
ing it; but it is necessary that the facts 
should be known by the House. We are 
appealing to you—we are appealing to the 
House—for the notice I give is a notice of 
appeal to the House to eradicate the causes 
of ecrime—and to enable you to do so, you 
must distinctly understand why it is that 
those wretches are tempted to commit—if 
they cannot be justified in committing— 
crimes of this description. Now, I have 
the local newspaper which contains a para- 
graph relative to the conduct of Mr. Car- 
rick. It states this—but it will be less 
tedious to the House that I should make 
this statement with reference to Mr. Car- 
rick. Unhappily he was the agent of a 
young gentleman under age. Te got the 
tenants to pay their rents, by a promise that 
as soon as the young gentleman came of 
age, 25 per cent should be taken off their 
rents. The young gentleman came of 
age. Mr. Carrick did not call upon him to 
perform his promise—he sent out a valuer 
to value the lands—the tenants thought 
that a reduction of rent would follow the 
valuation ; but the valuation was higher 
than the existing rent, and they were 
obliged to pay that high rent And when 
they came to expostulate with the valuator, 
what did he say? He said, he did not 
value the lands at all; that he got a cut 
and dry valuation—that was the phrase he 
used—from Mr. Carrick, and he only made 
a return of that which was dictated to him. 
Mr. Carrick told the tenants they must 
take out leases ; and when they came with 
their rent, the first thing he did was to 
stop 10/. from each tenant for the expense 
of a lease. They paid 10/. each—they 
were obliged to go home to collect money 
to make up the deficiency in the rent ;_ but 
from that day to the day of his death they 
never got a single lease. If he had lived 
one week longer, he would have got an 
habere and turned out thirty-one families, 
And here, again, let me solemnly protest 
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—I am sure I need not—that I do not eq, 
sider any of these acts as an excuse, org 
reason, or even as the slightest palliation 
of his murder. No, they are not ; it was 
a horrible murder—it was an atrogioys 
murder—it was a crime that is deserving 
of the severest punishment that man on 
inflict, and which causes the red arm of 
God’s vengeance to be suspended over the 
murderer. I want the House to prevent 
the recurrence of such murders. You ar 
going to enact a Coercion Bill against the 
peasantry and the tenantry; and my object 
is, that you should turn to the landlords, 
and enact a Coercion Bill against them 
also, when they attempt to commit those 
abuses of property. They have a legil 
right; but I say those abuses of property 
are really the stimulants to the worst of 
crimes. Now, the Amendment I mean to 
propose is this :— 

“That while this House deplores the existence 

of outrage in Ireland, and is sincerely anxious for 
its repression, it is of opinion that such outrage 
will be aggravated, not removed, by the arbitrary, 
unjust, and unconstitutional enactments of this 
Bill ; and that it is the duty of Parliament to 
adopt such measures as will tend to eradicate the 
causes which produce those crimes, instead of r- 
sorting to laws which will harass and oppress the 
innocent without restraining the guilty, and whieh 
being restrictive of public liberty cannot fail to 
augment national discontent.” 


Sir, my Motion, the House perceives, is 
directed to remedy the evil complained of. 
It does not controvert the fact—unhappily, 
it cannot controvert the fact—of the exist- 
ence of crime which the Government has 


stated. There is no doubt that atrocious 
murders have been committed —there is 
doubt that the number of those murders is 
not diminishing. The question is, whatis 
the proper method of preventing the reew- 
rence of these crimes ? If 1 thought that 
would be effected by this Bill, there is nt 
a man in this House that would vote forit 
more readily than I would. But I solemnly 
declare that my opposition to it is found 

upon this—that I am convinced the words 
of this Resolution are true ; and that this 
Bill, instead of leading to the amelioration 
of crime, will augment it, and increase the 
number of the victims. Now, just look # 
the Bill for one moment, and you will find 
that it is calculated, take it at the best, 
inflict a penalty of a most grievous nature 
upon many innocent persons, with the 
chance of reaching a few guilty. Iter 
tainly will inflict a penalty upon many * 
nocent persons, in the expectation of reacl- 
ing a few of the guilty; and even that 8 
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an expectation which is not likely to be 
realized by this process. Now, I shall call 
the attention of the House to the clauses 
of this Bill itself. You should understand 
jistinctly what it it is the Bill contains, 
and how little applicable it is to the sup- 
ression of crime. The right hon. Baronet 
did not distinctly state the clauses of the 
Bill in proposing it. He merely alleged 
former Bills of this kind, and, amongst 
other things, he attempted to show that I 
had formerly assented to this penal clause, 
for which purpose he quoted Hansard. 
Now, Sir, | am as ready as any man to 
have any clause introduced, which, without 
violating constitutional principle, will have 
the slightest tendency to repress crime of 
aykind. The first provision of the Bill is to 
give to the Lord Lieutenant arbitrary power. 
It gives him the power, at his will and 
pleasure, without assigning a reason, with- 
the necessity of proof of any form, to pro- 
claim any part of Ireland he pleases. The 
allegation that the proclamation is neces- 
sary may be unfounded in fact, and, there- 
fore, the proclamation equally unfounded 
—utterly unfounded in fact ; but no con- 
tradiction of the allegation can be received, 
for there is a clause in the Bill by which 


to the proclamation itself is declared 
be conclusive evidence of the fact; so 
that the sic volo sic gubeo of the Lord 
Lieutenant is quite enough to authorize 
the issuing of the proclamation, though the 
Bil, to be sure, says that he must have 
some pretext for so doing—that there shall 


be some disturbance in the district. The 
lord Lieutenant can also add an adjacent 
(istrict to a district so proclaimed ; for in- 
stance, if the county of Monaghan were 
prelaimed, the county of Tyrone, or any 
part of that county, can be proclaimed by 
reason of the disturbances in the county 
of Monaghan, and the habeas corpus will 
no longer be of any value in any such pro- 
chimed district. The most unlimited 
powers are then given to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to charge any of those districts with 
any sum of money he pleases. There is 
wo limit to it but the possibility of its being 
paid, He can give any sum of money by 
vay of recompense or compensation to any 
person that is injured. I do not so much 
complain of that—the grand jurors have 
something of a similar power—but what I 
do complain of is, that by this enactment 
‘te power given to the Lord Lieutenant is 
unlimited, There is no control over him, as 
in the case of the grand juries, whose pre- 
‘entments may be traversed, and who, hav- 
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ing themselves to pay part of the money, 
would be cautious not to give too much to 
any suffering person. But the Lord Lieu- 
tenant has no limit to his power ; he can 
give any sum he pleases, and there is no tra- 
versing his presentment, or controlling it. 
In the next place, he can give a reward to 
any person he pleases. In short, he has 
the most unlimited power to reward that it 
is possible to give. He has next the power 
of increasing patronage unlimitedly in those 
proclaimed districts. He has the power of 
appointing as many stipendiary magistrates 
as he pleases. He has the power of ap- 
pointing inspectors of police, and chiefs of 
police, and sub-constables, and officers, and 
privates of police, as he thinks fit. Uncon- 
trolled, unchecked, without any legal pos- 
sibility of preventing it, he has those 
powers. He has the power of compensa- 
tion to any extent—he has the power of 
giving rewards to any extent, and of ap- 
pointing policemen and officers of every 
description to any extent he chooses. The 
effect of that may not be easily understood 
in this country, but it is well known in Ire- 
land. I am not accusing any Government; 
it is an accusation against human nature. 
Persons who are at alllikely to get into the 
police have been known more than once to 
fabricate outrages, and represent the coun- 
try to be in a state of disturbance to effect 
their own purposes. Now, let me tell the 
House how this money is to be levied. It is 
to be assessed by a person to be appointed 
by the Lord Lieutenant. No magistrate, 
no grand juror, or country gentleman, or 
lawyer, or judge, has power to control it. 
The Lord Lieutenant appoints a person to 
levy the tax. He is limited only according 
to the poor rate, but is not limited by the 
poor rate. Any person having a holding 
under 4/. yearly pays no poor rate, but he 
must pay the tax under this Bill. No per- 
son is so poor as to escape taxation under 
this Bill; but if a man be once rich, he is se- 
cure from it, for the lessor is not to be liable 
at all. The lessor is quite free, the owner 
is free, the country gentleman is free for 
his domain; he will pay nothing for his do- 
main: the wretched cottager, or the day 
labourer, when he gets a day’s labour, 
must pay the tax, but the squire in the 
large mansion-house pays nothing. The 
justification of the right hon. Baronet was, 
that the grand jury have the power of 
charging their counties by previous Acts. 
Why, they have; but what is the precau- 
tion taken? No additional force of police 
could be sent into a county without a de- 
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mand from the magistrates. The magis- 
trates who were to assess for it were to 
make the demand; one half of the money 
was paid by the Government, and the other 
half by the county; and it was levied through 
the grand jury, who were to present for it. 
They had an opportunity of investigating 
the account, and their personal and indivi- 
dual interests induce them to make it as 
little as they could. But by this Bill no 
grand jury or magistrate can interfere : 
the whole is done at the will of the Lord 
Lieutenant, who appoints his taxmaster- 
general to go about and levy contributions. 
That tax falls upon the poor, and the rich 
man escapes, and yet this is called a Bill 
to make life and property secure in Ireland. 
How is it to do that? The wretched man 
scarcely able to exist at present—poor as 
poor can be—scarcely able to pay his rent 
—will have, in addition, that enormous tax 
to pay. If he refuse to pay it, you can 
get a stipendiary magistrate, or any other 
magistrate, to call out the army or the po- 
lice to go and distrain and sell the goods 
by force, if necessary; you give an irre- 
sistible force for the levy being made with 
certainty; but what becomes of the man 
against whom the levy is made? Have 


you conciliated him—have you rendered 
him less liable to commit offences ? Will it 
make him better disposed towards the no- 
blemen and gentlemen who pay nothing? 
Nay, in what situation do you place him 


and his landlord? One of the greatest 
grievances of Ireland is the clearance sys- 
tem. See what an adjunct this measure 
will be to the clearance system. The 
landlord has additional powers to levy his 
rent—he has already too much; but in ad- 
dition to that, the poor man is obliged to 
guard the rich man by the payment of tax- 
ation. He must give up possession of his 
holding whenever the remnant of his pro- 
perty is sold, and when he has no property, 
but is a starveling in the land. What 
security can you have against the wild 
madness of a wretch of that description? 
It is likewise an additional stimulant to 
clear the land; because a man must neces- 
sarily be a bad tenant when this additional 
burden is put upon him. When the land- 
lord enters into possession, he has not this 
additional tax to pay, so that he derives an 
advantage from clearing it. In addition to 
other stimulants to clear it, he has the re- 
ward in anticipation of not having this tax 
to pay when he has cleared the land of his 
tenantry. The next thing I quarrel with 
is the power given by this Bill to arrest any 
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person found in houses (not being inmates 
thereof or travellers) within the proclaimed 
district. It enacts that any person or per. 
sons found in any proclaimed district jy 
any house of public resort, licensed or yp. 
licensed, in which malt liquors or spirituoys 
liquors are sold or consumed, or in any 
house, shop, or other place of public resort 
wherein tea, coffee, provisions, liquors, or 
refreshments of any sort are sold or op. 
sumed, whether kept or retailed therein, or 
procured elsewhere (not being there fo 
travellers), after one hour after sunset and 
before sunrise, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor. I should be glad to knoy 
what houses will escape ? Why, even 
the consumption of water in a house 
will authorize them to break into such 
house, and into every room of that house, 
If the person authorized to enter a house be 
delayed an unreasonable time (he is to 
judge himself of what is an unreasonable 
time), he has power to break into the house, 
The rich man is safe, and_ liquors, and 
coffee, and tea may be consumed in his 
house; but no poor man’s house will be, 
or can be possibly secure one moment from 
being broken into. Is this, I ask, the way 
to make the people respect the law? |s 
this the way to make them look to the law 
for protection ¢ This is an Education Bil 
—this new plan of coercion ; but are they 
likely to be taught any great reverence for 
the law of the land, when they find armed 
policemen breaking into the rooms where 
their wives and daughters are lying, under 
the pretence of searching for some perso 
not a regular inmate of it? Now, let me 
remind the House that it stands admitted 
that, even in the disturbed counties, the 
majority of the people are free from taint, 
but they are not to be free from the tar, 
The entire majority must pay the tax in 
order to get at the guilty minority. We 
tax the poorest of the people in hope ol 
what? In hope of educating them to¢e 
tect persons who commit crime. Do you 
think you can ever succeed in that ? What 
motive could they have? You want 
intimidate them into exerting themsele 
to preserve the peace. On what principle 
are they to do that ? It has been urgedit 
support of this measure, that there was #! 
old Saxon law which rendered the weiage 
liable for every person in it ; but let it be 
recollected that at the time the owners 
were the principal men in the district : they 
were armed, they had the magistrates, the 
law, the sheriff, the power of the cou 
with them; they had the legal authority 
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amest every person; but what legal autho- 
rity has the Irish peasant, what posse co- 
nitatus can he command? The thing is 
yfounded in principle, and must be most 
mischievous in practice. I declare most 
glemnly I think it will be almost impos- 
sible to prevent an insurrection if this Act 
he carried into effect. You may have « 
sanguinary warfare that can only end in 
min and destruction. The Irish people are 
warmed, and in your power; they are 
weak, and you are strong. I would here 
observe, that on looking over the returns 
from the two glorious battles lately fought 
in India, that I find a great number of 
names in the list exactly resembling the 
names of the cottagers who were dispos- 
sessed by Mrs. Gerrard. But to return to 
this Bill. Iask, do you hope to succeed 
in it? Oh, no, you can never hope to 
succeed in anything so unjust. Do not 
seek it, but make it the interest of the 
Irish people—their real interest, to keep 
the peace. They will let others live when 
they have the means of living. By this 
Act of Parliament every offence is made a 
nisdemeanor only, though in some instances 
punishable by transportation. That is 
done designedly, of course. It is made 
amisdemeanor, and why? Because there 
is no peremptory challenge allowed to a 
prisoner in cases of misdemeanor. If he 
were indicted for a felony, he is entitled to 
twenty challenges; but though you punish 
him asa felon, you take away from him 
the privilege he would have if you indicted 
himas a felon. It is a curious fact in the 
history of the law, that in the reign, I be- 
lieve, of Edward II., it was enacted that 
no person prosecuting for the Crown should 
challenge a juror, except for cause; but 
the Judges have allowed the Crown to set 
aside jurors; so that the Crown has, in 
fact, unlimited power of challenge, in de- 
fiance of the Act of Parliament, of common 
sense, and of common justice. The next 
clause to which I shall call the attention of 
the House is that which makes being out 
of adwelling-house at forbidden hours a 
transportable offence, unless the party 
proves himself to be innocent. It is said I 
assented to a similar clause that will be 
fond in the Statute of 1835. I admit 
atonce that I did assent to the Statute 
of 1835, and now let us see if it be 
‘similar statute. The present Statute 
8 put in force at the discretion of the 
lord Lieutenant ; the Statute of 1835 
could not be put in force except by the 
Resentment of a grand jury, finding 
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the district to be disturbed, and which 
could be traversed, as all such present- 
ments can be. By the Statute of 1835 
the accusers were bound to prove the guilt 
of the accused; by this Statute the accused 
is bound to prove his innocence. By the 
Statute of 1835, the punishment was fine 
and imprisonment ; by this Statute the 
punishment is transportation. It is quite 
fair in Parliamentary warfare for the right 
hon. Baronet to quote Hansard, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has had it so often 
quoted against himself; but Hansard ought 
to be quoted correctly, and it cannot be 
quoted against me in the triumphant manner 
it has been quoted against the right hon. 
Baronet. To those who do not know me 
well—for to those who do it is quite un- 
necessary—I may be permitted to say that 
I have done more to prevent the perpetra- 
tion of crime in Ireland than any man. 
When I was at the Bar, and was ealled 
upon to act as counsel in defence of White- 
boys, I never on any occasion made use of 
one single expression in mitigation of such 
description of crime, nor did I ever enter- 
tain the idea of doing so. I can produce 
incontestable proof of this from the testi- 
mony of the Crown Solicitor who went the 
same circuit. I do not deny the existence 
of those crimes, but I do propose the pro- 
per means to put them down. It is curious 
enough that by the 9th Clause, for the 
punishment of those found out of their 
houses at night, it is enacted that they 
shall be guilty of misdemeanor, and this 
clause is much relied on; but is not crime 
committed by day as well as by night ? 
Are not murders committed in the open 
day? And yet you propose to leave the 
day for the commission of crime, and to 
apply the Coercion Bill only to the night. 
Nothing afflicts me more than the title of the 
Bill: ‘* An Act for the better Protection of 
Life, and to facilitate the apprehension and 
detection of Persons guilty of certain Of- 
fences in Ireland.”’ Now, how will it pro- 
tect life? No protection is afforded by it 
by day, but by increasing the constabulary 
force, which can be effected by the existing 
law. The Bill does nothing to meet the 
ease; but will make the people more dis- 
contented: its only effect will be to create 
a feeling of exasperation, and make them 
more intent on the commission of crime. 
What I call upon the House to do is to 
insist upon a strict investigation into the 
causes of these crimes, and then to eradi- 
cate them by the removal of those causes. 
It may be said that the Bill is in safe hands, 
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and that abuses of its power will not be 
allowed. But let me give the House a 
few instances of cases of abuse under the 
powers of former Acts by which a district 
was proclaimed, and of which the same 
assertion was made. I may observe, that 
as for attacks by night by gangs of armed 
men, the punishment of the law for such 
offences is very severe at present. If any 
man is found out armed at night in a dis- 
turbed district, he is adjudged to be guilty 
of a misdemeanor ; and punished by fine, 
imprisonment, and whipping. This is not 
light punishment; for [ have known in- 
stances under this Act where men have 
been nearly flogged to death. On former 
oceasions, | referred to the operation of 
similar Acts of Parliament, to that now 
proposed ; [ will now refer to evidence on 
this subject. The following evidence will 
show that this is no idle apprehension. In 
the Lords’ Report, 1824, page 259, Wm. 
F. Tighe, Esq., county Kilkenny, says— 

“I spoke to several of the magistrates, request- 
ing that they would omit, in their application for 
the Insurrection Act, the barony of Ida and the 
barony of Gowran, south of Thomastown. 

“You were not aware of any disturbances at 
that time in the barony of Ida, or the southern 
part of the barony of Gowran ?—I was not. 

“ Do you know on what grounds the magistrates 
recommended the proclamation of either? Several 
of the magistrates told me that if they did not 
proclaim it, the disaffected would take refuge 
there. The answer I made to them was, ‘ When 
they do so, and when it is disturbed, then, and 
not till then, apply to have it proclaimed.’ 

I have since received a letter from my agent, in 
which he states that he has seen a notice posted 
in the town of Innistiogue, by order of the magis- 
trates, prohibiting all persons from being out after 
sunset, and particularly the fishermen. He further 
states that it his intention to appear at the petty 
sessions of magistrates, to request them to exempt 
the fishermen from that order; as, if they were 
prevented from fishing at night, the principal 
means of support of several families would be ta- 
ken away. He informs me that during the summer 
they can only fish at night on that part of the 
river (Nore). ” 

John Dunn, Esq., 
423, says— 

“Tam particularly acquainted with that part of 
Kilkenny now under proclamation, adjoining the 
Queen’s County. 

“ Had there been any disturbance in it at the 
time the Act was put into execution ?—Not in 
the barony of Innistadden, adjoining the Queen’s 
County: I am aware of none. 

“Can you state on what ground it was the In- 
surrection Act was applied tor as far as respects 
that barony, and the circumstances attending it ? 
—lI understand that some few trees, some two or 
three, had been felled in the domain of Lady Or- 
mond, and I am not aware of any other transaction 
at all that could justify the application of such a 
measure.” 


Queen’s County, 


page 
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Report of Committee of the House of (om. 
mons, 1825.—Major General R. Bourke, 
J. P., Limerick County, asked, p. 33]; 

“Do you recollect the introduction of the Police 
in the county of Limerick, under the Peace Pre. 
servation Bill?—I do. There had been a county 
meeting held, at which it was resolved that the 
state of the county did not then require the intr. 
duction of the police ; and shortly after that county 
meeting, at the spring assizes following, the grand 
jury applied to the Lord Lieutenant to place the 
county under the Peace Preservation Bill. 

“ And on that application, notwithstanding the 
decision of the county at large, the police were 
introduced ?—They were introduced. 

“ What description of persons were appointed 
to that police ?—Generally speaking, they were 
very unfit persons. 

“Was the Insurrection Act enforced in those 
baronies which continued in a state of tranquillity? 
—It was. There was a memorial sent up from the 
baronies of Clanwilliam, Ownebeg, and Croonagh, 
signed by nearly all the resident magistrates, by 
most of the proprietors, and by clergymen of both 
persuasions, stating the good order and tranquillity 
that had prevailed, and was prevailing in the ba- 
ronies, and how hard it would be to expose the 
occupiers of the land to a very heavy tax under 
the Peace Preservation Bill; but the answer re- 
ceived was, that it was in contemplation to send 
police to the whole county, and that the Lord 
Lieutenant saw no reason for excepting those 
baronies.” 

Ile begged the attention of the House (the 
hon. Member continued) to the fact that 
under Lord Stanley’s Act the county of 
Kilkenny was proclaimed; and it was 
thought convenient to introduce that Aet 
into the city of Kilkenny, where no dis 
turbances or crimes contemplated by this 
Act had been committed. On an explana- 
tion being asked of this, the answer was 
that it was for the convenience of the police 
that the Act should extend to the city of 
Kilkenny. So, then, for the sake of the 
police, the c ity of Kilkenny was proclaimed, 
and its inhabitants were exposed to all the 
severe enactments of this law, and this 
without any ground whatever. He wanted 
the House not to place such discretionary 
powers in the hands of any Government, 
for the bad use that had been mate 
of them might be made again. It 
might be said, that, in consequence of 
the commission of some horrid murders, 
this was an experiment which should be 
tried. If no Coercion Act had ever e 
isted before, he might listen to this sugge* 
tion ; if the experiment had been tried on 
once and failed, he might be induced to try 
it again: even if it b ad failed a second and 
a third time, there might he some reaso! 
in asking to try it once more; but they 
had had Coercion Acts seventeen times 
since the Union, and they had uniformly 
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filed. Such are some of the blessings of 
the Union. Sometimes the Coercion Bill 
yas divided into two parts; but the list 
which he was about to read gave an ac- 
curate statement on the subject. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman read the fol- 
lowing document :— 

«1801, two Coercion Acts; 1802, July, two 
Acts; 1803, December, two Acts ; 1805, February, 
one Act; 1807, August, two Acts; 1814, July, 
one Act; 1817, June, one Act; 1822, February, 
two Acts; 1823, March, one Act; 1831, October, 
one Act; 1833, April, one Act ; August, one Act ; 
total, seventeen different Acts. Observe, that the 
frst ofthese Acts in 1801 was intituled ‘An Act 
for the protection of His Majesty’s Subjects in Ire- 
land. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
from the Union until 1805, when the Whigs al- 
lowed it to revive. Suspended again from 1807 
to 1810; again from 1814 to 1818; again from 


1822 to 1828 ; again from 1829 to 1331; again 
from 1833 to 1835.” 


By several of these Acts trial by jury was 
abolished; regarding insurrectionary crimes, 
a bench of magistrates, wit a King’s 
counsel, were authorized to transport for 
any such offence. This was not a dead 
letter. Now, were all these instances to 
be regarded as experiments ? Under these 
Acts all the social guarantees were trampled 
under foot, trial by jury was superseded, 
and the powers of the magistracy were in- 
creased to a most alarming extent. But 
did this put a stop to crime ? A lull might 
be created for a short time, but after it 
passed there was always an increase of 
crime. It appeared, then, that this was a 
process which they were called on to go 
on with, The right hon. Baronet (Sir 
James Graham) said that Lord Stanley’s 
Bill had been carried into effect, and suc- 
ceeded, Was this so? Lord Stanley’s 
Bill was not acted upon. It originated in 
the disturbances respecting the collection 
of tithes. The Government had taken up 
the tithe campaign, and had filled the bar- 
rack-yards with the crops of the tenantry 
whick had been distrained for tithes. The 
Bill passed, but what did the Government 
do? The first thing was to put an end to 
the tithe campaign. The distraints for 
tithes ceased, and the claims of the clergy 
were bought off, and thus the people were 
relieved from the payment of tithes. The 
Government agreed to advance one million 
to pay off the arrears of tithes; and when it 
Was proposed in that House the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel) called it a vulgar 
expedient to settle the question. In ad- 
ition to this, more than 18,000J. costs 
Which had been incurred were forgiven or 


paid off, Then the Bill for changing the 
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direct payment of tithes into a rent-charge 
passed, and the people were conciliated to 
a considerable extent by it. If it did not 
go so far as it ought, it at any rate showed 
a conciliatory disposition on the part of 
the Government. He trusted, therefore, 
that the right hon. Baronet would not 
again impute the change that took place to 
Lord Stanley’s Bill on the maxim post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. Ue was not disposed 
to speak harshly of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; on the contrary, his wish was to 
avoid anything of the kind. The first 
thing, however, the present Government 
did when they came into office was to 
adopt a change of system, and the right 
hon. Baronet declared that concession to 
Ireland had reached its limits. He did 
not now reproach the right hon. Baronet 
for the use of the expression, for it had 
been withdrawn with great manliness. He 
did not blame him for inconsistency in 
changing his opinion. When such a change 
took place in opinion as happened with the 
right hon. Baronet, it only showed that he 
was a wiser man to-day than he was yes- 
terday. He would do justice to the right 
hon. Gentleman, and say—You did not 
shrink from any change of opinion, how- 
ever it might affect you, when you thought 
it your duty—you performed a great duty 
to England: in the name of Heaven why 
not do so to Ireland? Why not try other 
means with that country than coercion ? 
He did not wish to dwell on the injustice 
of England to Ireland, but still it should 
not be forgotten that no country had suf- 
fered so much from another; but he would 
say, let all this be buried in oblivion, and put 
the people of both countries on an equality, 
and deal with Ireland as they dealt with 
England. Te would say—Protection to 
all, injustice to none; and give equal rights 
and franchises to the people of Ireland 
with those which you yourselves enjoy. 
The various Acts you have passed to tran- 
quillize Ireland have been insufficient— 
your coercive laws have failed; the argu- 
ment, therefore, was inviting to a concilia- 
tory process. They must have observed 
what was done in the way of conciliation 
by the Whigs, and the effect it produced; 
but there had been a recoil since Gentle- 
men opposite came into power: crime had 
diminished during their day, but crime had 
increased since. God forbid that he should 
accuse the right hon. Gentleman of this ! 
but he charged them with not looking suf- 
ficiently to the state of Ireland and the 
crimes thereof. One of them opposite, with 
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a halo around his name, afforded an in- 
stance of this, and showed that he was a 
sadly bad politician. Je had read a con- 
versation which had occurred in some other 
place, and it had appeared in the news- 
papers, and he saw an illustrious name of 
one of the parties, to whom sentiments 
were attributed, which must be regarded as 
being most calamitous, that he should talk 
of the prosperity of Ireland, and that the 
trade of that country was on the increase, 
and that its imports and exports were on 
the increase. Since then there had been 
an increase of exports without a correspond- 
ing increase of imports. Where could he 
have been all this time, and not look to the 
evidence around him? He could have 
taken no notice of the reports of the Com- 
mittee on the state of that country, and of 
the evidence which had been collected. If 
these books were consulted, it would be 
seen that no people in Europe were in so 
necessitous a state as the people of Ireland. 
It appeared that 7,000,000 out of the 
8,200,000 of the population were engaged 
in agriculture, and most of them were in a 
state of distress. He would now proceed 
to show what was the state of the popula- 
tion of that country, from the evidence of 
Alexander Nimmo, Esq., civil engineeer. 
The hon. Gentleman read the following 
extract from the Report of the Lords’ 
Committee of 1824, to inquire into the 
State of Ireland page 226 :— 

“ Your professional intercourse with Ireland has 
given you the means of general accurate informa- 
tion on the state of the peasantry of that country ? 

“ T have seen a great deal of the peasantry. I 
have sometimes slept in their cabins, and had fre- 
quent intercourse with them, especially in the 
south and west of Ireland. 

“‘T conceive the peasantry in Ireland to be, in 
general, in almost the lowest possible state of ex- 
istence ; their cabins are in the most miserable 
condition, and their food is potatoes with water— 
very often without anything else—frequently 
without salt, and I have frequently had oceasion 
to meet persons who begged of me on their knees, 
for the love of God, to give them some promise of 
employment, that from the credit of that they 
might get the means of supporting themselves 
for a few months, until 1 could employ them.” 


The following was the evidence of W. 
H. W. Newenham, Esq. before the Com- 
mons’ Committee, 1824, p. 300 :— 


“Is the condition of the people very bad in re- 
spect to the means of subsistence, and houses, and 
dress ?— Excepting where a gentleman’s own 
residence is, particularly so. I have seen several 
countries, and 1 never saw any peasantry so badly 
off.” 


John O’Driscoll, Esq. Barrister, (same 
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Report, 1824, p. 380,) gave this oe. 


dence :— 

“ Will you describe to the Committee, generally, 
the condition of the people, and their habits of 
living?” “In the part of the country (county 
Cork) that I am best acquainted with, the condi. 
tion of the people is the very worst that can pos. 
sibly be. Nothing can be worse than the condition 
of the lower classes of the labourers, and the 
farmers are not much better; (381) they haye 
nothing whatever, I think, but the potatoes and 
water—they seldom have salt.” 

Right Rev. Dr. Doyle (Commons’ Report, 
1825, p. 205) :— 

am What is the state of the lower orders in your 
diocese ?—I can safely state to the Committee 
that the extent and intensity of their distress js 
greater than any language can describe ; and that 
1 think the lives of many hundreds of them are 
very often shortened by this great distress.” 
Hon. Gentlemen talked of murders, but 
were not those murders of the worst de. 
scription? The witness proceeded :— 

“It also enervates their minds, and paralyses 
their energies, and leaves them incapable of almost 
any useful exertion.” 

Page 206, describing the state in which 
some of the peasantry exist :— 

“ Thus he drags out an existence that it were 
better it were terminated in any way than to be 
continued in the manner it is.” 

R. De la Cour, Esq. co. Cork, p. 548 :— 

“What is the condition of the peasantry? 
—Wretched in the extreme.” 

Page 549 :— 

“ Are the habitations ofthe people in that country 
exceedingly miserable ?— Miserable, with very 
few exceptions.” 

The Report of the Select Committee of 
1830 states (p. 4) :— 

“That a very considerable proportion of the 
population (variously estimated at a fourth or 
fifth of the whole) is considered to be out of em- 
ployment ; that this, combined with the conse- 
quences of an altered system of managing land, is 
stated to produce misery and suffering which no 
language can possibly describe, and which it is ne- 
cessary to witness in order fully to estimate.” 
He begged the particular attention of the 
House to this (p. 8) :-— 

“The situation of the ejected tenantry, ot of 
those whoare obliged to give up their small hold- 
ings in order to promote the consolidation ot 
farms, is necessarily most deplorable. It would 
be impossible for language to convey an idea of 
the state of distress to which the ejected tenantry 
have been reduced, or of the disease, misery, or 
even vice which they have propagated in the 
towns where they have settled ; so that not only 
they who have been ejected have been seg | 
miserable, but they have carried with them an 
propagated that misery. They have increased the 
stock of labour—they have rendered the habita 
tions of those who have received them more 
crowded—they have given occasion to the a. 
mination of disease—they have been obliged 
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resort to theft, and all manner of vice and iniquity, 
to procure subsistence ; but what is, perhaps, the 
most painful of all, a vast number of them have 
perished of want. 

Such was the effect of the ejectment of te- 
nantry in Ireland. He would not quote 
individual instances of misery arising from 
this course, but should refer to general 
eridence as to the misery of the people, 
and as to those absolutely dying from want. 
This was the evidence of “Dr. Doyle, and 
other creditable witnesses. He would now 


refer to Lord Devon’s Report—a document 
from which the Government could not 
shrink, he was sure, and no one would 
charge that noble Lord and his Colleagues 
In that Report it was 


with exaggeration. 
stated— 

“That the agricultural labourers of Ireland 
suffer the greatest privations and hardships ;” 
that “they depend upon precarious and casual 
euployment for subsistence ;” that “ they are 
badly housed, badly fed, badly clothed, and badly 
yaid for their labour;” that “it would be impos- 
sible to describe adequately the sufferings and 
prvations which the cottiers and labourers and 
their families in most part of the country endure ;” 
tht“ in many districts their only food is the po- 
tato, their only beverage water ;” that “ their 
cabins are seldom a protection against the 
weather ;” that “a bed ora blanket is a rare 
lusury ;” and that “ nearly in all, their pig and 
their manure heap constitute their only property ;” 
that “a large proportion of the entire population 
comes within the designation of agricultural la- 
bourers, and endure sufferings greater than the 
people of any other country in Europe have to 
sustain.” 
He would remind the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham) that he had stated that 
the number and atrocity of the murders in 
Ireland was a blot upon Christianity : was 
not such a state of things as he had just 
described a blot upon Christianity? This, 
be it recollected, was forty-five years after 
the Union, during which time Ireland had 
been under the government of this coun- 
try, which had reduced its population to 
4 worse condition than that of any other 
country in Europe. That was the work of 
the British Parliament. They had go- 
vened Ireland. But what was the testi- 
nony borne with regard to the character 
of the Irish people? There was once an 
Englishman, Attorney General of Ireland, 
who said that the Irish people were the 
fondest of submitting to impartial justice 
of any people upon earth; that they looked 
hot to any advantage to themselves in go- 
ing to law, so much as to the strict justice 
of the case. But he would proceed to 
lore recent times: he would give the 

ouse Some specimens of the modern cha- 

Meter of the Irish people, from the evi- 
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dence published with the reports laid be- 
fore Parliament on this subject. He need 
not appeal to the right hon. Baronet, who 
had himself admitted the patient endurance 
of the Irish people. The Devon Commis- 
sion also spoke of the same fact; and said 
that the patience and the endurance of the 
people deserved the attention of Parlia- 
ment. But the mere admission of that 
patience and endurance would not do: they 
should have deeds and not words. They 
had a strong case; and if they desired to 
serve that people, they should recollect 
that it would require a powerful hand and 
a manly tone and temper—he would say 
a tone and temper dignifying to human 
nature, to stand over such an amount of 
human misery, and, as it were by a touch 
of the wand, to turn that want into comfort 
and happiness. But to enable them to 
ascertain how they should proceed, he 
would read some extracts for them in order 
that they might understand the people 
whom they had to deal with. They were 
told that the urgency of the case alone 


justified this sweeping inroad upon the 


Constitution. The Irish people were dealt 
with as a nation of assassins whom the 
ordinary laws of civilized nations could not 
restrain. Was that their true character ? 
Let the evidence on the records of Parlia- 
ment testify. Major Warburton, upon 
his examination before the Select Com- 
mittee of the Commons, 1824 (Report, 
page 154), is asked— 

“ Are any circumstances in your knowledge con- 
cerning the anxiety of the population to be em- 
ployed ?—I have known at that period (the time 
of distress) that any person, in fact, that could 
afford to give the people one meal a day could get 
their labour for it. 

“One meal of what?—One meal of food of 
any kind. I believe there were instances of it. 
W. W. Beecher, Esq. (same Report, 1824, 
page 195)— 

“T think it (submissiveness towards persons in 
a higher station) is carried beyond proper respect, 
and that it is more than is justified. 1 think they 
have been unused to fair dealing from the upper 
orders ; and that, if they get it, they are aston- 
ished and gratified beyond measure. 

“Ts there not, at the same time, a strong at- 
tachment on the part of the tenantry towards 
their landlords in cases where they conceive they 
have been well used ?—Very strong.” 

R. Griffith, Esq., Civil Engineer (same Re- 
port, page 231)— 

“Do you conceive that if an English gentleman 
were to engage in the investment of capital in any 
commercial or manufacturing speculation in the 
centre of that very district, or the most disturbed 
part of it, that they would be in any hazard, per- 
sonal or otherwise ?—I think neither himself nor 
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the property would be in any hazard, provided he 
treated the people justly, and paid them fairly.” 
John Dunne, Esq., Queen’s County (same 
Report, page 284)— 

“ Generally speaking, is their disposition orderly 
and quiet ?—Generally speaking, it is so; and to 
the want of employment I attribute, in a great 
measure, much of our unhappy state. 

“Ts there a great anxiety on the part of the 
people to be employed ?—The greatest possible ; 
the anxiety of the creatures to be employed for 
any kind of remuneration is wonderfully great. 

“Are they industrious ?—Very industrious, in- 
deed, if they ean only get employment.” 

Rey. John Collins, P.P., Skibbereen, 
county Cork (same Report, 1824, page 
337)— 

“The people fee] they exist more by sufferance 
than by law; but whenever they are treated 
kindly they are grateful, because they think the 
kindness extraordinary, and the result of natural 
benevolence rather than of the law.” 

James Lawler, Esq., J.P., county Kerry 
(same Report, page 439)— 

“There is no person more anenable to the 
law than the Irish peasantry, if they are left 
alone. 

“When they find the intention is to deal justly 
and reasonably with them ?—-They are the easiest 
in the world to manage, although they are very 
wretched. 

“Are they industrious—do they work hard ? 
—They are the most industrious people in the 
world. 

“Are they kind and charitable towards each 
other ?— Their charity is unbounded towards 
each other; they always give something, more 
or less, according to their means.” 
Archbishop of Cashel (Lords’ Committee, 
1825; Report, page 278)— 


“Does not your Grace think, from the expe- 


rience you have had of the common people of 


Ireland, that they are very grateful for any be- 
nefit conferred upon them, and disposed to sub- 
mit to the authority of their superiors, when 
treated with justice ?—Certainly, their gratitude 
is great; they are accustomed to act from im- 
mediate feeling and impulse, and very much dis- 
posed to receive every favour with a respectful 
gratitude almost bordering on excess.” 

Colonel W. J. Curry, Agent to Duke of 
Devonshire (Commons’ Committee, 1825; 
Report, page 300)— 

“Do you find the lower orders of the Irish, 
with whom you deal, in general a grateful class 
of persons ?—They appear extremely grateful at 
the moment, and I have no reason to suppose 
they feel ungrateful at any time. I think they 
are, in general, a very grateful people. 

“In general, do you find them easy to be 
governed ?—Certainly, very easy to be governed.” 


Earl Kingston (Lords’ Report, 1825, page 
431)— 

“Is there a desire to seek employment where it 
can be found ?—A vast desire ; they will work for 


anything, whatever they can get. I have had 
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some offered to me for 3d. a day, stout, abje 
men, and glad to get it.” 

J. 8. Rochfort, Esq., county Carlow, (same 
Report, page 453) :— 

“No man in Ireland, be he ever s0 poor, rp. 
fuses anything to the travelling beggar, 

“ Have you observed among the lower classes 
of Ireland a great feeling of charity and kindness! 
—I believe if they had but one dinner they 
would share it with a travelling beggar, , 

“ You conceive that benevolence is a strong jp. 

gredient in the Irish peasant ?—A very strong jp. 
gredient.” 
That was the evidence of of a gentleman 
of very strong political feelings, which, if 
anything would have influenced him ip 
giving his evidence but truth and justice, 
would have inclined him to speak against, 
and not in favour of the popular side, The 
evidence went on to say :— 

“ Do you attribute it (viz., any misconduct o 
lawlessness) to any defect of natural character, or 
to political circumstances acting strongly on his 
feelings ?—Certainly not to his natural character, 
but to the political circumstances in which heis 
placed.” 

James Cropper, Esq., of Liverpool, Mer- 
chant, (same Report, p. 688) :— 

“‘ What was the object of your visit to Ireland! 
—To see the state of the country, with a view to 
ascertain what was the best means of relieving the 
distress.” 

Page 691 :— 

* Did you observe in Ireland whether there wis 
any anxiety on the subject of education on the 
part of the people ?—Yes ; in all my inquiries! 
received the same answer, that the anxiety for 
education was very great. 

“Which do you consider, the English or the 
Irish peasantry, to be more desirous of education! 
—I should think the Irish peasantry.” 


John Wiggins, Esq., (an English gentle 
man), Land Agent (Select Committee, 
Commons, 1830) :— 

3993. Do you think there is, on the part of 
the Irish peasantry, a spirit of industry, and @ 
anxiety to improve, that can be relied upon as4 
means of eventually bettering their condition 1 
certainly do. I think they are energetic and it 
dustrious, whenever they see any prospect of theit 
industry tending to their own comfort. 

3994. The effects I have witnessed are realy 
extraordinary ; people bringing manure from the 
sea on their backs, up extraordinary cliffs, such 
as an Englishman would not fancy to be acces 
ble, and I give them credit for infinite persevet 
ance in these ways. I have seen pieces of land 
cultivated that it would be thought scarcely pos 
ble to get at here (in England). 

« 4060. Do you recollect the failure of the 
crop in 1821 ?—I do. 

“4061. Was there not a very great pressure 
upon different parts of Kerry, at that time, frou 
that failure 2—Very considerable. I think out af 
a population of 230,000 in Kerry, 170,000 we 
reported to have been destitute of the means 0! 
subsistence for the moment ; and it ought l 
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remarked, to the eredit of the people, that not a 
single depredation on property took place.” 

In his Second Report upon Poor Laws, 
Vr. Nicholls states (paragraph 31), that 
in Donegal— 

«there was no employment for the young people, 
nor relief for the aged, nor means nor opportunity 
for removing their surplus numbers to some more 
eligible spot ; they could only, therefore, live on 
hoping, as they said, that times might mend, and 
their landlords would sooner or later do something 
forthem. Yet with all this suffering, no disturb- 
ance or act of violence has occurred in Donegal. 
During the severe privations of last summer, when 
numbers were actually in want of sustenance, 
there was no dishonesty, no plundering. The peo- 
nle starved, but they would not steal; and al- 
though their little stock of cattle and moveables 
has been notoriously lessening these last four 
years, and especially in the last year, which seems 
to have swallowed up nearly all their visible means, 
they have yet paid their rents. The occupier’s 
sare of the produce has been insutticient for his 
support, yet the landlord’s share has generally been 
paid in full.” 

He would cite again the Devon Commis- 
sioners (Devon Report, page 12) :— 

“Qur personal experience and observations 
during our inquiry have afforded us a melancholy 
confirmation of these statements. And we cannot 
forbear expressing our strong sense of the patient 
endurance which the labouring classes have gene- 
rally exhibited under sufferings, greater, we be- 
lieve, than the people of any other country in Eu- 
rope have to sustain.” 

And at page 36, already quoted :— 

“Up to this period, any improvement that may 
have taken place is attributable, almost entirely, 
lo the habits of temperance in which they have so 
generally persevered, and not, we grieve to say, to 
any inereased demand for their labour.” 


Such were the people that the House had 
to deal with—such were the people that 


they had to legislate for. If they treated 
them with justice, the House might be 
‘ure of their gratitude and hearty co-oper- 
atin; but he would say, let them not, 
vhen they asked for bread, be given a 
‘tone or a serpent. Ile regretted exceed- 
ingly that he felt it to be his duty to delay 
the House so long; but he felt it necessary, 
nthe next place, to refer to evidence in 
‘wpport of the causes of the disturbances 
‘isting in Ireland. Francis Blackburne, 
Is, K.C., at present Lord Chief Justice 
ut Ireland, appointed to administer Insur- 
rection Act (Lords’ Committee, 1824, Re- 
port, p. 4), said— 
Lines ProPenty of Lord Stradbroke, in county 
Thole of that ste i. orf Cr bes 
ofall ages, and eat as a — mati - geen 
their houses aciti ak gs pad vet <i oe , ae 
‘aking, A a of a : aa J ie ob ye ; 
tess rleved by : voeroen wpe re ic ni ray 
do not knove io ele aritable motives, 
at was to become ofthem, But 
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that circumstance created a good deal of irritation 
in the country, and we were apprehensive of its 
effects in endangering the public peace. This is 
not a singular case ; the same thing to a greater 
or less degree is generally prevalent in the whole 
of the country.” 

Page 7.—‘ Will you state what, in your opinion, 

is the ultimate source of discontent in Ireland 7— 
The extreme misery and wretchedness of the popu- 
lation: the great mass of the population is in a 
state of poverty, destitute of employment, and, 
generally speaking, destitute of what, in this 
country, would be considered the comforts and 
necessaries of life. It is a subject on which an 
Englishman can scarcely be said to have the ma- 
terials even for belief.” 
The state of Ireland was so bad, that the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
declares it is a subject on which an English- 
man can scarcely be said to have the mate- 
rials of belief. In all this the House would 
observe that he was not at all alluding to 
the recent calamity that had befallen the 
country in the potato disease. All this 
evidence had been given long before that 
misfortune had been thought of or known. 
But he would proceed :—Major Thomas 
Powell, Inspector of Constabulary, Leinster 
district, said, (p. 165) :— 

“In the Queen’s County, where the collieries 
are in full work, there is no instance of any out- 
rage committed in that part of the country. Gene- 
rally are there more disturbances where there is 
most poverty and misery ?—Certainly; for in- 
stance, in the barony of Galmoy there is not a re- 
sident gentleman in the whole barony, and that is 
one of the most disturbed.” 


Major General Richard Bourke, J. P., 


county Limerick (Commons’ Committee, 
1825, p. 313) :— 

“In the event of re-entry (on termination of 
leases), are you aware what becomes of the sur- 
plus population ?—I hardly know; there are in- 
stances where they have been sent off the land, 
and have hutted themselves upon bogs and other 
uncultivated places ; and some of them go wander- 
ing about the country. 

“ Have you any doubt that the system of dimi- 
nishing the number of tenants is generally acted 
upon, on the termination of all the leases in that 
part of Ireland 7—I should say it is universally 
acted upon. 

“Does not that produce a great deal of misery ? 
—A great deal of misery. It has led to mur- 
der, burning of houses, and several other out- 


” 
rages. 


Matthew Barrington, Esq., Crown Solicitor, 
(same Report, p. 574) :— 

“What do you consider to have been the imme- 
niate cause of the outrages which have taken place 
in Munster ?—I think the attachment to land and 
change of possession has been one cause, the collec- 
tion of tithes by proetors, and an unemployed po- 
pulation.” 

Robert Smith, Esq., Clerk of Peace, county 
Monaghan (Commons’ Committee, 1830, 
Q. 2930) :— 
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«What becomes of those tenants (evicted on 
consolidation of farms) ?—I cannot inform the 
Committee what becomes of them; but in one 
of the cases to which I now allude, I was informed 
that upwards of twenty families were turned out, 
and in the other case more than thirty. The econ- 
sequence was, that the persons so dispossessed did 
not submit quietly, and in revenge cut the tails off 
the cattle of the proprietor of the estates, and com- 
mitted various outrages. In the other case, the 
people who were turned out mustered a strong 
armed force, and at night attacked the persons 
who had been put into possession, whereby some 


lives were lost. I should here observe, that pre- 


vious to these occurrences, the country in which 
this has happened had been peaceable. 

“« 2931.—I think this mischief arises from send- 
ing the people upon the world without means 


of procuring shelter or opportunity of earning 
money.” 

Now that was the case in the county of 
Monaghan, which was in the north of Ire- 
land, and where the House would perceive 
the same causes led to exactly the same 
description of outrages as in the south. 
John Wiggins, Esq., Land Agent (same 
Report), in answer to Q. 4027 :— 

“JT found in general that three-fourths of the 
produce are paid often in rent in Ireland ; but cer- 
tainly, even upon a tillage farm, half the produce 
is frequently paid in rent—about double the pro- 
portion that is paid in England. 

* 4030. I conceive the relation between landlord 
and tenant has given rise to that political commo- 
tion which we call Whiteboyism.” 

Matthew Barrington, Esq., Crown Solici- 
tor, Munster Circuit (Commons’ Commit- 
tee, 1842) :— 

“They (the Whiteboy associations, &c.), 
always had objects connected more or less 
land. 

“5. Be good enough to explain what appears to 
you to be the cause of those several outrages. 
Since I have been Crown Solicitor, I have endea- 
voured to get at the root of the system by tracing 
each outrage to its immediate cause. — 
have traced the origin of almost every case ] pro- 
secuted, and find that they generally arise from the 
attachment to the dispossession of, and the change 
in the possession of land. I have never 
known a case of direct hostility to the Government, 
as a Government, although hostility to the law 
leads to hostility to the Government; but as 
to direct opposition to the Government, I never 
knew an instance of that being the object. 

“14, 1 knew one instance (of ejectment without 
provision) which led to a desperate murder on Lord 
Stradbroke’s estate at Bilboa. The farm was out 


have 
with 


of lease, and during the lease a great number of 


people had been allowed to reside on it. Mr. 
Blood, the gentleman who was murdered in Clare 
last year, took possession of the farm, as agent to 
Lord Stradbroke, dispossessed the tenants, and 
levelled their houses, and they were all thrown out 
on the road. The succeeding tenant was imme- 
diately after murdered.” 

That was the evidence of a gentleman who 
had been for more than thirty years Crown 
Solicitor to the Munster Circuit. That was 
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the evidence of the rev. Nicholas 0'Con. 
nor, P.P., Maryborough (Commons’ (op, 
mittee, 1832) :— 

“3239. Are the Committee to understand thy 
the Whiteteet are confined to those ejected fro 
their grounds ?‘—It is not confined to them, by 
they have been the persons that first made jt 
general, and others had an apprehension of , 
similar fate, and they have joined it from thinking 
it would be a protection to them to keep them j 
their land. 

“ 3329. Iam very sure there is nothing thy 
they would not forgive sooner than the tumigg 
them out of their farms. Every string of the 
hearts is twined round every twig upon them. | 
is impossible to induce the people to forgive turning 
them out of the place where their fathers an/ 
grandfathers lived. 

« 3331. They abandon their clergy, and we en 
have no influence over them. 

“3332. It gathers together all the desperate 
people ‘—Yes, they care not if they are taken and 
hanged for their desperate acts, committed ins 
state of revenge. Death would be a relief to 
them—they care not for life. 

Matthew Singleton, Esq., Chief Magistrate 
of Police (same Report, 1832) :— 

4101, There is scarcely an outrage committe 
relative to lands but what the people assign a 
cause for, if I may use that expression. In som 
instances the unfortunate people do show one. 

“4102. What are the Committee to understan/ 
to showing a cause ’—(ppression, high reat, lov 
wages, and contracts broken.” , 

Rey. J. Delany, P.P., Ballinakill, Queen’ 
County (same Committee, 1832) :— 

“4373. Asked as to causes of distubance, Ther 
have been a great many causes. | will state ow 
that oceurred in my own parish, There wer 
three families comprising twenty-three individual: 
The heads of those families were accused of having 
cut scollops or switches, for the purpose of thatel- 
ing their cabins, or, perhaps, for sale ; there wer 
some ash and oak. The parties so offending were 
summoned, and a fine of 51. recorded against thew 
The landlord gave them the option of going 0 
instanter (it was in the depth of winter, in \ 
vember), forgiving them the arrears due and tle 
fine ; or to pay the fine, and be served with notie 
to quit in six months. They chose the first alter 
native, and went out ; their families were seattem 
over the parish. The next summer, 1830, was i? 
of famine with us. We were obliged to introdu 
a sort of poor-rate to keep the people from starvils 
and dying in the ditches. Two of those families 
were thrown upon the parish, and I had to sup 
port them myself. One of the poor men lost bs 
cow some time after being turned out, Asis 
of calamities befel him. Tle took ill, and a 
lingering a long time in a state of the utmost & 
stitution and misery, died ofa broken heart. The 
sons of this man, together with a son of the seem 
family above mentioned, beeame leaders 1 ™ 
, I have reason to be 
d ferocious 
held 


system of ribbonism ; and, 
lieve, were some of the most daring an 
One of them, to this day, has 


among them. yi 
1 has not yt 
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yas a vast number of persons in the course of the 
igst seven years ejected from the estate of the late 
Mr. Crosby ; some of them came into my parish, 
and I found them exceedingly troublesome, and 
; e . . , 
disposed to engage in those illegal associations.” 


Rev. Michael Keogh, P.P., Aubeyleix, 
Queen’s County (same Committee, 1832):— 

« 4336, To what do you attribute these out- 
rages ?—The poverty of the people, and a great 
any haying been ejected from their lands, 

«4337. State the particulars of the ejectments. 
—(Mentions 174 families on one property, 34 on 
another, and several others, principally at the ex- 
piration of their leases.) 

‘4654. The disturbance began subsequent to 
the ejectment of the people. 

«4670. low do those people who are ejected 
maintain themselves afterwards ?—Very poorly 
indeed; they throw themselves into the towns, 
andlivetherein, strolling about and trying to get 
work. 

“4676. There are some of the familes ejected 
inthe most wretched state—paupers going from 
door to door.”” 

James Napper, Esq., Lougherew, county 
Meath (Commons’ Committee, 1832) :— 


“5606. Do you think that the lower orders 
have any reason to be discontented ? I think very 
just reasons, 

“5607. State what these reasons are.—There 
are many reasons why Ireland should be in a dis- 
contented state ; but one of the principal reasons 
is the position of the landlords, and the lower 
orders of the peasantry.” 

John Robinson Price, Esq., J.P., Queen’s 
County (Commons’ Committee, 1832) :— 

“6676. On the very borders of the barony of 
Usory, on a noble Lord’s estate, an ejectment 
vas brought against the middleman—an habere 
sued, possession taken, and the land was re-let to 
iMr.Marum, not to the tenants in possession, 
vhich is the usual way, for the six months’ equity 
ofrelemption, Mr. Marum deluded the tenants 
vith the hope that he took the land for their bene- 
it; but when the six months expired he turned 
dut those tenants, and, I am told, he sold their 
touschold effects for the six months’ rent. The 
Consequence was, his eattle were houghed, and 
triven from the county of Kilkenny to the Queen’s 
Younty for that purpose. For three years this 
stem was kept up; and Mr. Marum was shot, 
nthe open day afterwards, in the midst of a dense 
population. 

“6677. Was this transaction accompanied by 
uch general disturbance ?—It ignited the whole 
“tony of Ossory ; so much so that the barony was 
witunder the Peace Preservation Act, with a resi- 
“at stipendiary magistrate. 
sg, ee Is it your opinion that the clearing of 

‘ates and the consolidation of farms has been 
Pe th too great an extent —I think, under 
hi os mstances, it has ; there is no employment 
web es cs and a conviction rests on their 
lertainly <wraphes land is necessary to existence. 
lel sad oom that the disposition of the land. 
pity a dgsietged of the landlord, were suffi- 
demain -_ alive to carry on the work of 
sid eer : and I do think he was 
vith i sted, and enabled to carry on the system 

steater velocity by certain Acts of the Le- 
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gislature ; such as the Civil Bill Ejectment Act, 
which gave a very summary process to the land- 
lord; the distraining of standing corn; the 
Joint Tenancy Act; the Absconding Act; the 
Subletting Act, which, though it did not turn any 
one out, it kept them from getting in when out ; 
and last, not least, the distranchisement of the 
40s. frecholders, which, I think, and I am certain, 
broke the last link of connection between the 
landlord and the pauper tenant.” 

John Cahill, Esq., Surveyor and Civil En- 
gineer (same Report) :— 

“7251. Were there any other circumstances con- 
tributed to that state of disturbance that has taken 
place ?—There were. 

“7252. What are they ?—There were a good 
many people evicted and turned out of their farms. 
About four years ago there was one gentleman 
evicted eighty-nine persons ; another ninety-six ; 
another ninety-five. 

“7255. Were these cases where the land had 

fallen out of lease ?—They were. 
7257. Gentlemen have agreed to make the 
farms, in my opinion, as large as possible ; and 
those people who remained on the lands were 
evicted and put off, as is the case, which I stated 
of those gentlemen who turned out the numbers I 
have stated. 

“7258. Do you conceive that it has been these 
individuals who have been so turned out, from 
want of having proper means of supporting them- 
selves, who have become wanderers and vagrants, 
and the source of the Whitefeet association that 
prevailed in that part of the country ?@—I do very 
much consider so. There were 1,126 of these 
poor people, who were evicted, with the idle col- 
liers, going about, left idle on a part of two pa- 
rishes, and all that within six miles of each other. 

«7260. Do you know them by name ?—Yes, I 
have their names. 

“7261. Are you able to trace what has become 
of them in the course of the last four years ?— 
Yes. 

“7262. State generally what has become of 
them. Do they continue wandering about ?—I 
have known, on one estate, which is near me, and 
which I regulated for a gentleman, there has been 
a great many of the old people turned off that 
became beggars, and a good many of them died of 
want.” 


W. Kemmis, Hsq., Crown Solicitor, Lein- 
ster Circuit (Lords’ Report, 1839) :— 


“6743. In answer to question, gives account of 
eleven murders in ‘Tipperary, from 1816 to 18388, 
all arising from evictions. 

“6744. What, in your opinion, has been the 
cause of the outrages in Tipperary, generally ? 
—Generally on account of land; the letting and 
the dispossession of land. 

“6745. What proportion of outrages may be at- 
tributed to that cause ?—The greatest number, 
decidedly. 

“6746. Two-thirds ?—Three fourths and more. 
“7148. Do the Committee understand you 
rightly, that Tipperary is more disturbed than 
other counties ?—Yes ; than other counties on my 
circuit. 

“7149. And that the great majority of violent 
crimes are caused by turning tenants out ?— 
Yes.” 
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Matthew Harrington, Esq., Crown Solici- 
tor, Munster Circuit (same Report) :— 

“From your examination of witnesses, and 
from other circumstances that must have come to 
your knowledge oceasionally, can you state to the 
Committee what, in your opinion, has been the 
cause of those outrages ?—I think the causes have 
been an anxiety to possess land; the disposses- 
sion of land, and the disputes about land. 

“7347. That is, during the whole ofthat period ? 
—With respect to all the disturbances during the 
time I have been Crown Solicitor, I could almost 
trace every outrage to some dispute about land. 

“7437. Have any outrages that you have in- 
quired into appeared to arise from hostility to the 
Government ‘—No ; I never knew, in twenty-five 
years, an instance of any outrages directed against 
the Government, or that had any political object. 

“7465. When the causes of outrages have been 
removed, have you observed that the disturbances 
have immediately subsided ?—I have certainly.” 
Edward Tierney, Esq., Crown Solicitor, 
North-west Circuit (same Report) :— 

«7727. Will you have the goodness to state to 
the Committee your opinion of the cause of those 
agrarian outrages ?—I believe it is a great deal 
oceasioned by the letting and possession of land, 
and dispossession of former tenants or occupiers.” 
EK. C. Hickman, Esq., Crown Solicitor, 
Connaught Circuit (same Report) :— 

“©8476. Have you heard of any case of tenants 
being turned out because they gave a vote at elec- 
tions, contrary to the will of their landlord ?—Yes ; 
I have heard of that. 

“8477. What was the county in 
heard of it ?—My own county of Clare.” 
Piers Geale, Esq., Crown Solicitor, Home 
Circuit (same Report) :— 

“8605. Will you have the goodness to state to 
the Committee what, in your opinion, has been the 
more general and common class of outrage of 
every description on your circuit 7—I think it has 
always some connexion with the taking of land.” 


which you 


J. Tabiteau, R.M., county Tipperary (same 
Report) :— 

“9628. The general groundwork of the out- 
rages in that district you consider to be disputes 
relating to land ?—Yes; property—land, gene- 
rally speaking. 

“9720. Is ejectment from land in the county 
Tipperary synonymous nearly with reduction to 
destitution and misery on the part of the cottier 
tenant ?—Indeed it is; and ejecting throws them 
altogether out of their grade of life, out of the 
rank of farmers into that of labourers. 

“9746. What, in your opinion, has been, gene- 


rally speaking, the cause of the great number of 


murders in the county of Tipperary ?—I believe 
the cause of actual murder is generally ground— 
something about land.” 

J. Howley, Esq., Assistant Barrister, county 
Tipperary (same Report) :— 

“9992. Are you able to form an opinion whe- 
ther the ejectments have been more numerous in 
the county of Tipperary, in proportion to the po- 
pulation, or other counties ‘—From conferring 
with different assistant barristers, it would appear 
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there are a greater number of ejectments j In the 
county of Tipper: ry than in other counties,” 
John Barnes, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate 
county Longford (same Report) :— 

11755. As far as you have been able toforp 
an opinion, will you have the goodness to stay 
what you conceive to have been the causes of they 
murders ?—From eve rything which has cometo my 
knowledge, from the number of witnesses ] hays 
examined, I am inclined to think—nay, I am ex. 
tain—these murders have oceurr ed in consequence 
of persons having been turned out of their lands 
and those lands having been granted to personsof 
an opposite religion and character. 

“ 11803. Is there any hostility exhibited t 
wards the Government of the country ?—Not the 
slightest that I am aware of.” 
Tomkins Brew, Esq., 8. M., 
Report) — 

“ 12765. What was the cause of the firing at 
Mr. Synge, and the murder of his servant Ie 
had turned several of his tenants off his land that 
had refused to send their children to his school, 
and a conspiracy was formed on that account to 
murder him. He was fired at, and his servant 
shot.” 

In order that they might rightly estimate 
the working of the ejectment system, he 
would state a few results. In the county 
of Tipperary, where there were most eject 

ments, there were also most murders ; and 
he would beg to call the particular attention 
of the House to this fact. It appeared by 
Appendix, part 4, pages 293 to 302, Lani 
Commission Report, that in the year 1§ 
there were issued from the civil bill cours 
5,244 ejectments, comprising 14,816 de. 
fendants ; and from the superior courts 
(allowing for the Queen’s Bench the sam 
average as 1841, the number for the latter 
years in that court not being given), Lis 
ejectments, comprising 16,: 503 defendants; 
making a total of 7,028 ejectiments 

313 319 defendants ; or, within the peri 
of five years—from 1839 to 1843—eom- 
prised in the Return, upwards of 150,00) 
tenants had been subjected to ejectmet! 
process. Did he deny that disturbanees 
existed in the country? He never did 
deny the existence of these disturbances 

He never denicd that dreadful murs 
were committed. He never hadany notion 
of concealing these horrible faets. He 
was now placi ing the facts before the 
Government, and at the same tim 
showing the causes that had led to thee 
crimes, in order that they might be able 
to apply a remedy to these oe 
He had shown by evidence what Me 
the disposition of the people. He hat 
shown that the causes of the outrages 
attendant on ejectment from land; am 
would next come to a few others of 
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grievances of which he complained. He 
complained of the administration of justice 
in Ireland—of there being no confidence 
existing on the part of the people in those 
intrusted with the administration of the 
law. He did not like to be bringing the 
names of individuals so often before the 
House; but he would appeal to the Govern- 
ment itself whether they had not uni- 
frmly appointed to the administration of 
the law every man who had been most vio- 
lent in his political feelings, and who had 
taken the strongest part against the reli- 
gion of the people of Ireland. He did not 
mean to disparage the judicial acts of these 
individuals. Ile knew of no serious dispa- 
ragement of their conduct on the Bench; 
butit was not on him, but on the public, that 
these things would make an impression. 
Had not the Government made Mr. Ser- 
gant Lefroy a Judge? Had they not 
jlaeed Mr. Sergeant Jackson also upon 
the Bench? And had they not made Mr. 
Litton a Master in Chancery ¢ Were these 
nen favourable to the people or to the reli- 
gion of the people of Ireland? Had they not 
also appointed Chief Justice Pennefather, 
vho was no friend to the Irish people, and 
thepresent Lord Chief Justice, who, while 
Attorney General, had deserted one Admi- 
uistration and gone over to another? He 
too was no friend to the Irish people. He 
vould not go farther. He was sorry that 
he had repeated even so many names, and 
he would not continue the controversy far- 
ther respecting them. He spoke not of 
their individual character, but of the im- 
pression which the appointment of such 
wen was likely to produce in the public 
nind, And would the House regard as 
uothing this fact 2? Lord Chancellor Sug- 
un was reported to have said the other 
ay that the people of Ireland must have 
the fullest reliance on the administration of 
listiee? But who was to give them that 
‘onfidence? Who, if not the magistracy 
ifthe eountry ? and could they forget that 
‘venty-four magistrates had been struck 
if the list for no other reason but that 
they had advocated the Repeal of the 
tion? The people knew that their doing 

: Was no crime; that not one of them had 
*M prosecuted for advocating Repeal ; 
Mat, in point of fact, there could be no 
ptosecution for such a charge. And, he 
ae the Government, would they 
Tt enact this Coercion Bill while the ex- 
rin these seventy-four gentlemen 
mit non of the peace was conti- 
: ey had committed a crime, if 
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they had disgraced the Bench, if they had 
dishonoured the administration of justice, 
well and good. In such case let them by 
all means be removed. But there was not 
the slightest allegation against them of 
anything of the kind. Then the State 
Trials. He would not say a single 
word upon the proceedings of the So- 
licitor General; but how were the par- 
ties tried who stood arraigned on that 
occasion? Was there the least doubt of 
there having been a one-sided charge? 
Was there the least doubt that those pri- 
vileges which should have been at once 
conceded to the accused were pertina- 
ciously as well as fatally refused? He 
would only say that these circumstances 
had made a bad impression upon the peo- 
ple, and that House was bound to make 
them a recompense. And what had he 
(Mr. O’Connell) to suggest by way of re- 
compense? He had as yet suggested no- 
thing ; but he would not leave the Govern- 
ment and the House without the means of 
making it. Although there had been some 
murders committed in Ireland, that were 
not directly traceable to evictions from 
land, yet, in sum and substance, the whole 
form and state of society showed it was 
from evictions of land, from the insecurity 
of land-holdings, from the difficulties aris- 
ing through the want of land, that we 
must seek for the great and primary cause 
of all these crimes. There were some ex- 
ceptions, he admitted; but he was sorry to 
say that those exceptions were becoming 
more numerous. The truth was so, and 
he did not shrink from stating the truth. 
The great fault, however, was the land 
question. The fact was, that that House 
had done too much for the landlord, and 
too little for the occupier. What had been 
the first measure for the benefit of the 
landlords? The first Statute passed after 
the Union in favour of the landlords was 
the Act 56 George III., c. 88, which gave 
them additional powers to work out eject- 
ments. Up to that time they had not 
power to distrain. The Statutes of Eng- 
land were not enacted in Ireland towards 
landlords; but the Act 56 George III., 
ec. 88, gave them powers which were no 
part of the bargain at the time of the 
Union. Many parties had taken leases, 
and made contracts without those new 
powers being in the hands of the landlords. 
The Statute gave them the power of dis- 
training growing crops; keeping them till 
ripe ; saving, and selling them when ripe ; 
charging upon the tenant the accumulation 
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of expense. All these powers were first 
introduced by this Statute, and conferred 
upon the Irish landlord. He did not be- 
lieve there had ever been a more fertile 
source of murder and outrage than these 
powers. Thus, the source of crime was 
directly traceable to the legislation of that 
House ; and it was the imperative duty 
of that House, and of every Member in it, 
immediately, or as speedily as possible, to 
repeal that Act. Then there came the 
Act, 58 George III., cap. 39, for civil 
bill ejectment. First, the power was 
given to distrain upon the growing crop, 
enabling the landlord to ruin the tenant ; 
and then here came the further power to 
the landlord of turning out the tenant from 
his holding. The Act 1 George IV., cap. 
41, extended the power of civil bill eject- 
ments; and the 1 George IV., cap. 87, 
enabled the landlord to get security for 
costs from defendants in ejectments. Then 
the Act Ist and 2nd William IV., ec. 31, 
gave the landlords the right of immediate 
execution in ejectment ; and the Act 6 and 
7 William I[V., gave further facilities for 
eivil bill ejectments. All these were ad- 
ditional powers to the landlord; and it was 
to these statutes that the late Lord Chief 
Justice Pennefather referred when he said 
their object was to forward the interests of 
the landlord. The repeal of these laws 
was one of the remedies which he (Mr. 
O‘Connell) called for, but not the only one. 
He wanted the House to determine at 
once to do justice to Ireland, politically, 
as well as in relation to the law of landlord 
and tenant. He would now enumerate the 
remedies which would create political sa- 
tisfaction, and which the people believed 
would be their best protection. First, they 
had not an adequate number of Members 
to represent them in that House ; next, an 
extension of the franchise; third, corpor- 
ate reform; and last, a satisfactory ar- 
rangement of the temporalities of the 
Church. These four general remedies he 
demanded from that [louse as a mode of 
coercing the people of Ireland by their 
affections and their interests into a desire 
to continue the Union with England. Then, 
as to the remedies in relation to landlord 
and tenant. He asked the House to re- 
peal the statutes on this subject since the 
Union. He asked the House to give a 
limitation to the landlord’s power where 
there was no lease. Do not allow the 
landlords to distrain unless where there 
was a twenty-one years’ lease, nor to eject 
unless where there was a thirty-one years’ 
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lease. He respectfully called on thy 
House in the next place to give full eg, 
pensation to tenants for their improy. 
ments. Labour was the property of th 
tenant; and if the tenant by his labour and 
skill improved the land, and made it nop 
valuable, let him have the benefit of thos 
improvements before the landlord tunel 
him out of possession. See what a stimy. 
lant was here offered to activity and exe. 
tion! A man who now laboured help. 
lessly, would unquestionably labour yith 
greater energy when he understood he was 
labouring for himself. This principle was 
embodied in Lord Devon’s Report, though 
it was not worked out. The principle, 
too, had been introduced by Lord Stanley, 
It was, therefore, part of the administr. 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government. Let 
it not be a mockery. Do not encumber 
it with clauses and provisions which the 
tenants were neither able to comply with 
nor to understand; but act upon it openly 
and manfully, giving the most practical 
security to the landlord for his rent, and 
to the tenant the value for his solid and 
substantial improvements, and the House 
would then see a stop put to outrage, 
The next remedy he called for was, a 
extension of the Ulster tenant-right. le 
that right be extended over all Ireland 
In Lord Devon’s Report, the superior 
tranquillity of Ulster was traced to the 
security afforded to the tenant by thi 
right; for there no tenant could be pt 
out of possession without receiving fall and 
fair value. The evidence on this subject 
was of some length, but he would reads 
portion of it to the House :—Mr. Haneotk, 
agent to Lord Lurgan, counties Armagh, 
Down, and Antrim (Land Commissioner 
Report, p. 483):— 

“37, 38. Much of our Ulster prosperity las 
been the result of this extraordinary matt 
(namely, tenant-right), in connexion with tenur; 
and no measure would have a greater effect In Ii- 
proving the condition of the south and west that 
the introduction of tenant-right as it exists" 
Ulster. 1 consider tenant-right the claim of the 
tenant and his heirs to continue in undisturbed 
possession so long as the rent is paid ; and in th 
event of ejectment or change of occupancy," 
the sum the new occupier must pay the old for te 
peaceable enjoyment of his holding. I consider 
tenant-right beneficial to the community, beau 
it establishes a security in the possession of ho 
and leads to the improvement of the estate, Wi 
out any expenditure of capital on the part of A 
landlord. It likewise affords the best security ! 
his rent, as arrears are always allowed to be te 
ducted from the amount the “occupier receives fr 
tenant-right. It is very conducive to the a 
the country ; for almost every man has a stake” 
the community, and is, therefore, opposed t0 oe 
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rian outrages, a8 well as riots. _ The laws are 
nore respected ; there are none of those reckless 
daring men who are ready for any deed under the 
consciousness that their situation cannot be 
worse. ‘The liberty of the subject is more re- 
ected, and imprisonment has greater terrors 
from the fact, that almost any tenant can procure 
tail for his future appearance in court on his 
future good behaviour. There is never any in- 
dance of forfeited recognizance. An arrest is, 
therefore, a much more serious matter in this 
than inany other part of Ireland ; for as there is 
jess tisk (ftom his stake) of the offender flying, so 
here the degradation is more keenly felt, and par- 
ties often subscribe and bring actions against 
magistrates for false arrests and imprisonment ; 
whereas, where no tenant-right exists, the first 
step is the arrest to prevent escape ; and, secondly, 
the consideration of the cause. Imprisonment 
and contamination with bad characters are thus 
more frequent. The magistrates cannot have the 
same respect for the liberty of the subject ; and 
when acts of oppression occur, revenge is taken, 
not by an appeal to the civil court tor damages, 
but by combination and an appeal to force, way- 
laying and murder. The necessity of distress for 
rent—a fruitful source of riots and broken heads 
—isalso obviated by the tenant-right, as there is 
ua danger of loss of arrears.” 


Then there was the following in another 
part of the Report—Robert Smith, Esq., 
Clerk of the Peace, county of Monaghan, 
gave this evidence :— 

“80. Do they often sell the tenant-right where 
there is an old lease 7—Very frequently. 

“81, Where the tenant is ejected for non-pay- 
ment of rent by his landlord, is he allowed to sell 
bis tenant-right 7—I am not aware that any such 
right of sale is recognised by the landlord ; but it 
is generally known throughout the country that 
amagrarian law exists, such as to intimidate any 
of the lower class of farmers from taking land from 
vhich a tenant has been ejected for any cause, 
vithout the person coming in making compensation 
tothe party turned out. 

“82. That applies to the tenant going out un- 
ter all circumstances ?—I think so.” 


‘hn Lindsay, Banbridge, county Down 


(land Commissioners’ Report, pp. 583, 
84) -— 

“39. Is the tenant-right or sale of goodwill 
prevalent in the district, and to whom is the pur- 
chase-money paid 2—It prevails in the district ; 
the tenants who have held the land think they 
lave a right to dispose of the land when they are 
golug to leave it. He thinks he has always a 
Tight to do so, and very reasonably, I think. 

“40. Isit generally recognised by the landlords ? 
~Some recognise it, and some do not; but where 
they do not recognise it, and set their faces 
‘galust it, they are very generally defeated, and 
late been obliged to do it after risking life, in 
“ite instances, in my neighbourhood. 

“41. Is it done behind their backs, without 
their knowledge 2—No ; they have even ejected 
the tenantry. I have known some of them do it 
mid Llive in. One of them put a man 
i he oe and there is no person will take 
ait sent down a person to cultivate the farm, 

Was sent home again. The people ga- 
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thered that night, and desired him to go home, 
and not come there again ; and the man got leave 
to sell his tenant-right afterwards. 

“42. How long ago is that ?—About three 
years ago. Something similar happened to a man, 
about two or three miles from my place, last win- 
ter was a year. 

“43. Is the value of the tenant-right increasing 
or diminishing, and how is it affected by the te- 
nure ?—The value of the tenant-right is decreasing 
in consequence of the scarcity of money; and I 
suppose it would be regulated also by the price of 
land at the time the tenant-right would be sold. 
If it is at a high rent, they will give less; and if 
at a low rent, they will not get more. 

‘© 44, What should you say was the value of 
tenant-right of land fairly set and held at will, 
comparing it with a year’s rent, or by the acre ?— 
About four years ago, at a place I receive the 
rent of, it would have sold for 202. an acre, and 
now, though the rent is lowered 10 per cent, it 
would be difficult enough to get 107.” 

Mr. Hancock, Lord Lurgan’s Agent, Down, 
Antrim, and Armagh :— 

“ 38. The landlords are compelled to recognise 
tenant-right, as in several instances in this neigh- 
bourhood, where they have refused to allow te- 
nant-right, the incoming tenant’s house has been 
burned, his cattle houghed, or his crops trodden 
down by night. The disallowance of tenant-right, 
as far as I know, is always attended with outrage. 
A landlord cannot even resume possession to him- 
self without paying it. In fact, it is one of the 
sacred rights of the country which cannot be 
touched with impunity ; and if systematic efforts 
were made amongst the proprietors of Ulster to 
invade tenant-right, I do not believe there is a 
force at the disposal of the Horse Guards sufficient 
to keep the peace of the province ; and, when we 
consider that all the improvements have been ef- 
fected at the expense of the tenant, it is perfectly 
right that this tenant-right should exist; his 
money has been laid out on the faith of compensa- 


tion in that shape.” 
This, then, was the evidence of the north of 
Ireland, as to the value of this tenant-right. 
Iiow often had he heard all the boast of 
the superior tranquillity of the north? It 
was because they were better treated by 
their landlords, and, generally speaking, 
there was a better feeling there towards 
the landlords, because the tenants were al- 
lowed to sell their tenant-rights. In the 
county of Tipperary there was an agrarian 
law, which was the law of ejectment ; in 
the province of Ulster there was a general 
law giving the tenant valuable rights. He 
called upon the House to make their choice 
between the two. Now was the time for 
their choice. The country had arrived at 
a state in which it was necessary for some- 
thing to be done. This miserable Coercion 
Bill would do nothing. It would do worse 
than nothing. There were many excellent 
landlords in Ireland, and there were nume- 
rous bad ones: numerous estates were in 
the hands of agents. The remedy which 
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he asked for was, that the tenant-right of 
Ulster, which had been enjoyed in that 
province for 300 years, and which was 
available at this present moment, should 
be generally adopted throughout Ireland. 
He further required that a heavy tax should 
be levied upon absentees, and the election 
of county boards instead of the existing 
system of grand juries. He wanted the 
House to grant a strong, bold, manly, use- 
ful remedial measure. He would not weary 
the House by going into further details 
now; but, having pointed out these reme- 
dies, he called upon the British Parliament 
to grant them at once. Where they de- 
sirous of putting an end to these murders ? 
Then it must be by removing the cause of 
murder. You could not destroy the effect 
without taking away the cause. He re- 
peated, that the tranquillity of Ulster was 
owing to the enjoyment of the tenant-right; 
where that right was taken away, the peo- 
ple were trodden under foot, and, in the 
words of Lord Clare, ‘* ground to powder.”’ 
The hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by saying he had trespassed upon the 
House at greater length than he intended, 
and he would close by moving the Amend- 
ment which he had read. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE apprehended that no 
Member of that House, however he might 
differ from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who had just sat down, could find fault 
with the manner and temper of his speech. 
He was anxious, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, to say, that while he shared with 
the right hon. Gentleman who had brought 
this Bill under discussion in feeling the 
greatest horror at the murders in Ire- 
land,- yet, at the same time, as a resi- 
dent in that country, and as one deeply in- 
terested in its welfare, he deprecated the 
introduction of the measure as being not 
only inefficient for its avowed objects, 
but calculated to inflame the complicated 
evils of that unfortunate country. It was 
easy fora Member of that House, taking 
advantage of the deep-rooted horror of as- 
sassination which was common to all civil- 
ized beings, to call upon Parliament to 
pass stringent Acts for the protection of 
life; but,- in, his opinion, it would be far 
more worthy of the character of the right 
hon. Gentleman as a statesman, if, pre- 
viously to calling for the enactment of such 
a law, he had applied himself to the pro- 
duction of measures to eradicate the causes 
of the evils. If there was one duty more 





imperative than another upon an English 
statesman, it was to prove to the people 
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of Ireland that he was ready, able, anj 
willing to grapple with their condition, 
social, political, and religious. But th 
proposal of coercion was a confession of 
inactivity. The right hon. Gentlemay 
opposite, upon a recent occasion, advertel 
with great deference to the Opinions of 
Burke upon commercial questions; an 
perhaps the House would alluw kim t 
quote the opinions of Burke upon Irish 
coercion. In the year 1795, Mr. Burke, 
writing to Sir Hercules Langrishe on Irish 
affairs, said— 
















“ Mild and lenient acts ought to precede me. 
sures of rigour; they ought to be the ultima, no: 
the prima, not the tota ratio of a wise Government 
God forbid that on a worthy occasion authority 
should want the means of force ! but where a pri. 
dent and enlarged policy does not precede it, then 
the hearts of the people do not go with the s- 
diery. You may call your Constitution what you 
will; in effect it will consist of three parts—ti- 
valry, infantry, and artillery, and of nothing bet. 
ter.” 










Such was the opinion of Mr. Burke on that 
oceasion. He should not allow his feelings 
of horror and alarm at assassination so to 
warp his mind as to bring him to conelude 
that a measure of this kind was the only 
one that could be introduced for the benefit 
of Ireland. If he took only a hasty view 
of the reasons alleged for it, and of the 
circumstances of the country, he might 
possibly be induced to give his vote for the 
first reading of the Bill. Doubtless there 
were many in that House who, with good 
intentions, but superficial views, were ready 
to commit themselves to the first reading 
of the Bill; but if it could be shown that 
the provisions of that measure were caleu- 
lated to promote discord—that it was t\- 
rannous in design, and inefficient in oper 
tion—that the same blundering and de 
potie spirit which first peeped out in the 


















rejected Arms Bill might be traced per 
vading the whole measure; if all that could 





be shown, as he believed it could, he ay 
pealed to hon. Gentlemen interested in the 
welfare of Ireland, whether they would or 
could support such a Bill. - The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, with a tone and manne! 
which did him honour, had read numerots 
details from the constabulary reports, ant 
had quoted the opinions of a large number 
of magistrates. He, in the absence © 
further proof, following the example of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Recorder ol 
Dublin, with regard to the scarcity m Ie 
land, might have questioned the extent 
crime—might have said that gross exag 
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veration had been used—and, above all, 
imitating the language of the late Lord 
Dudley, he might have reminded the House 
that alarm was the art of an eloquent 
Minister. Conceding, however, that the 
amount of crime had not been exaggerated, 
he would ask, how did the Government 
ropose to deal with such a state of things 
_how to eradicate the disorder? Their 
qeat remedy, their mighty panacea, ap- 
peared to consist in not permitting the in- 
habitants of disturbed districts to leave 
their houses between sunset and sunrise, 
under the liability, if discovered, of being 
transported for seven years. Such was 
the principal provision for the pacification 
of Ireland. But the right hon. Gentleman 
had not shown how such provisions would 
deal with the noon-day murderer, how they 
would lead the peasant to denounce the 
wurderer, how operate to destroy the cause 
oferime. The right hon. Baronet had not 
shown that it would accomplish either of 
those objects; and, regarding it as an ineffi- 
cient and a dangerous measure, he called 
upon the House to meet it as they had 
met the Arms Bill; for he maintained that 
if they suffered themselves to be carried 
away by the recitals of newspaper para- 
graphs, and refused to look into the cause 
of the crime, or into the remedies to be 
applied, they did, in fact, admit that a 
total abdication of legislative functions 
was the fittest remedy that could be applied. 
He believed that this was the 17th or 18th 
coercive measure since the Union, which 
the House had been called on to pass for 
Ireland; and yet he had never heard of one 
measure of a remedial nature, or which 
rally went to the eradication of Irish 
grievances. In the case of Irish crime 
(wlike that of England, which had fear- 
fully inereased of late), the Government 
could hardly plead ignorance of its cause, 
for the cause was well known—it was no- 
turiously owing to the tenure of land. 
There was no escaping that difficulty. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew it. Every 
Member of that House knew it; and yet 
What was the conduct of the Government ? 
Either through inability, laziness, or disin- 
clination, they were more ready to resusci- 
late and rebaptize the old Coercion Bill, 
than to apply themselves heart and hand 
tothe bringing forward of some measure 
Vhich should go to the root of the social 
wil. Could it be credited that in the tecth 
of all their experience--in the six hun- 
dredth year of our sway over Ireland—the 
British House of Commons should be sit- 
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ting to pass a measure to transport men 
who were out of their houses between sun- 
set and sunrise? He really was astonished 
that a Government professing itself to be 
the author of great and comprehensive 
schemes should soil itself by bringing for- 
ward such a martial law in masquerade. 
He would, with the permission of the 
House, briefly refer to the evidence of two 
gentlemen taken before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee in 1824, who had been appointed 
to administer coercive laws. The first 


witness to whom he referred was Francis 
Blackburne, Esq., now Lord Chief Justice 
That gentleman was asked— 


of Ireland. 

“ When you state that a considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in certain parts of the coun- 
try in which the Insurrection Act has been in 
force, do you mean by improvement only that the 
system of outrage has been effectually checked, 
or do you mean to say that the disposition to 
commit outrage has ceased to exist 7—I mean to 
say that a cessation of outrage has been produced; 
but 1 cannot say that I believe any material change 
of disposition has been produced.” 

Again— 

“ What measures are, in your opinion, best eal- 

culated to improve the condition of the people of 
Ireland ?—Generally speaking, employment and 
education. While the circumstances you have 
mentioned as the cause of the disturbances in Ire- 
land do exist, do you think the Insurrection Act, 
without other measures, will produce tranquillity ? 
—It will put down the disturbance from time to 
time to time, but it will not produce a better order 
of things.” 
The other gentleman from whose evidence 
he would quote, was Mr. J. Howley, Assist- 
ant Barrister for the county of Tipperary, 
who possessed peculiar means of informa- 
tion as to the Irish character. He was 
asked — 

“ From your experience of the Irish character, 
would you say they were more easily reclaimed 
from evil courses, or more easily directed in proper 
courses by a conciliatory course, or by putting into 
operation the full extremity of the law 7—From my 
knowledge of the Irish character, I would say that 
naked penalties alone will not put down offences. 
They must be mixed with kindness and considerate 
conduct. I should say the ordinary law carried 
on steadily and directly ; not pushed aside by small 
influences, but carried steadily on, and adminis- 
tered with temper, and without the appearance of 
vindictiveness, would be sufficient to maintain 
order.” 

Ile need only remind the House, in addi- 
tion to that, that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Recorder for Dublin had 
on a recent occasion given it as his decided 
opinion that the law as it stood was quite 
sufficient for the suppression of all disturb- 
ances. When the right hon. Baronet 
talked the other night of the great increase 
of crime, had he asked himself to what it 
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might be attributed—had it never occurred 
to him that it had been mainly produced 
by the conduct of the Government them- 
selves? What had they done? In 1843 
the celebrated Devon Commission was is- 
sued. Asa resident in Ireland he knew 
that the excitement caused amongst the 
peasantry of Ireland by that Commission 
could not be overrated. The mode in 
which the Commission was constituted, and 
the great powers with which it was armed, 
had raised the most inordinate expectations. 
The cottier tenant thought that the man- 
ner of his holding would be revised, and 
the principle of fixity of tenure had gained 
great ground. It would be unnecessary 
for him to detail what followed, or to con- 
sider how those expectations had been re- 
alized. After a lapse of some time, how- 
ever, two monster volumes were issued. 
All that they contained had been said before 
by the Poor Law Commissioners of 1836 ; 
but it was supposed that those were to be 
the last of the blue books, and that imme- 
diate legislation was to follow. Ilis hon. 
and learned Friend below him had ex- 
tracted at some length from different 
portions of the Report which had issued 
from the Deyon Commission; but one 


part had been omitted which he thought 
should be read, in justice to the sufter- 


ing people of Ireland. After depicting 
the state of their living, or they should 
° os » : ° oe 
rather have said, ‘ of their dying’’—as was 
said to the traveller, who, passing over the 
Pontine marshes, and inquiring ‘‘ How do 
you live here ?”’ was met by the answer, 
‘**We don’t live, we die here,’’—they went 
on to say— 

“ When we consider this state of things, and 
the large proportion ofthe population which comes 
under the designation of agricultural labourers, 
we have to repeat that the patient endurance 
which they exhibit is deserving of high commend- 
ation, and entitles them to the best attention of 
Government and of Parliament.” 


To what then had the ‘‘ best attention of 
Government and of Parliament’”’ led? It 
had led to the introduction of a Bill in 
another place, which was so utterly ridi- 
culous that it had established a sort of fixity 
of tenure for itself, for beyond the House of 
Lords it had never gone. After allthe solemn 
mockery of issuing that Commission—after 
exciting the hopes and extolling the patience 
of the poor [rish—all that they did was to 
expose their miseries, and to come down 
with a Coercion Bill as a rider to Lord De- 
von’s Commission. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
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ment, uttering the other night a sentiment 
which, he believed, the right hon. Baronet 
had adopted from Mr. Fox in 1797, said 
that they must not legislate for Ireland 
with reference to English notions, but with 
reference to Irish interests and Irish pre- 
He confessed that he was de. 
lighted to hear the right hon, Baronet 
make use of that sentiment; but he firmly 
believed, if there were one thing mor 
than another which was more pecu- 
liarly obnoxious to Irish interests and 
Irish prejudices, it was that very Bill un. 
der discussion ; and for his life he eould 
not understand, disposed as he was to 
give every credit to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman who had prepared that Bil, 
how such an inefficient measure had been 
allowed to be brought forward. He must 
say that, for his own part, he regarded it 
as the production of a vacillating and dis. 
united Cabinet. He did not believe that 
the right hon. Baronet himself ever wished 
the Bill to pass. It was all very well to 
talk of certain conveniences in the Cabi- 
net; but he did not believe that that Bill 
was ever intended to pass. Another rea 
son why every one should oppose that Bill 
was, that if they passed it they would have 
no security that some despotic Minister 
might not at some time or other go down 
to that House, after cutting out three or 
four horrible accounts of murders from the 
newspapers, and call upon that House to 
pass a Coercion Act for England. He 
contended, then, that this was an English 
question as well as an Irish question 
What was good for the one country was 
good for the other, and what was bad for 
the one was bad for the other. The 6th, 
7th, and 8th Sections of the Bill directed 
that certain compensation should be made 
to the relations of the persons murdered, 
the money wherewith to make which com- 
pensation should be advanced from the 
Consolidated Fund. Then, by the 9th and 
14th Sections, the sums so advanced from 
the Consolidated Fund were directed to be 
repaid by a tax on the occupying tenallt 
whether his holding were over or under 
4l., and that was not to be dedueted from 
the rent. Now, he would appeal to the House, 
and he would ask whether any man remem- 
bering what was the operation of the Still 
Fine Act, and knowing the state of phys 
cal destitution in which the cottier tenantty 
were plunged, could suppose for a moment 
that such a tax could ever be levied from 
them. Instead of being surprised at the 
amount of crime in Ireland, he must s8y— 
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and he spoke from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the cottier peasantry of Ireland 
_that the amount of their patience sur- 
rised him much more. Let the right hon. 
Gentleman remember that physical desti- 
tation and moral degradation went hand in 
hand—that they were inseparable—that 
they could not debase a man in the scale of 
comfort without debasing his moral condi- 
tion; and remembering that, he would 
ask him whether it was either just or hu- 
mane to call upon that House to pass coer- 
cive laws to check the vices of a people 
which they themselves, by their own mis- 
government, had engendered. He was 
very unwilling to do so, yet he could not 
refrain from noticing one remark which 
had fallen from the noble Lord opposite, 
the Member for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), 
who stated, than any man who opposed 
that measure should be responsible for 
every additional murder. He did not lay 
much stress upon the noble Lord’s expres- 
sion, for he had not yet had sufficient train- 
ing as a leader to weigh sufficiently the 
importance of every phrase ; and when he 
jumped from figures of arithmetic into 
figures of rhetoric, the noble Lord some- 
times bolted from his backers, and was 
apt torunin distress. The noble Lord, 
however, had given no reason for passing 
a Coercion Bill for Ireland, which did not 
equally apply to England. If the amount of 
crime were the reason, he could tell them 
that dreadful crimes were shockingly pre- 
valent in England. As the noble Lord 
made out his case, referring to two mur- 
ders in Tyrone, which was an Orange 
county, let him just take one or two 
glances at random into the country news- 
papers. He would first take the noble Lord 
into Staffordshire, and there he found the 
following :— 

“John Brough, a farmer, at Biddulph, between 
Tunstall and Congleton, in Staffordshire, has killed 
his brother Thomas, by beating him on the head 
with a hammer; he afterwards threw the body 
into a sand-pit. 
Thomas ; and, being in arrears of rent, the latter 
threatened to distrain—hence the murder. The 
Principal witness against the criminal was James 
Brough, another brother to whom he had con- 
fessed his guilt. Brough has been committed to 
prison for trial.” 


Or again, ina quiet village in Somerset- 
shire, near Bridgewater, a woman in her 
Wwenty-eighth year, poisoned her mother 
and brother, and one of her illegitimate 


children. Such cases might be mul- 
tiplied ad infinitum. He might go even 
tothe noble Lord’s own county; yet the 
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noble Lord never thought of stating that a 
Coercion Bill was necessary for England. 
He really was surprised that any man, espe- 
cially one in the noble Lord’s situation, look- 
ing to his prospective position—[A laugh. | 
He said it seriously. There was no reason 
why the noble Lord should not be Prime 
Minister. The noble Lord had ability and 
influence to commend that elevated posi- 
tion; and he repeated, he was surprised 
that the noble Lord should come down to 
that House and make random proposals 
upon no better information than a few 
newspaper paragraphs. Probably, in the 
absence of the Irish Secretary from the 
Ifouse, there might be some excuse for the 
ignorance which the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment had displayed with reference to 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman had 
wholly omitted to mention, when condemn- 
ing Tipperary, that the southern part of 
that county was altogether distinct from 
the north, and that in the South Riding of 
Tipperary crime was almost unknown. 
What was, however, the state of that 
county? His hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. O’Connell) had alluded very cursorily 
to the number of civil bill ejeetments which 
had taken place. He perceived from the 
Land Commission Report, that the number 
of civil bill ejectments in Ireland from 1839 
to 1843, exclusive of the number of indi- 
vidual occupiers served with process, was 
70,982: allowing five persons to each fa- 
mily, it would give a result of 354,910 
individuals ejected by civil bills during 
these three years. Why, if that were done 
in England, his word for it they would have 
plenty of landlords shot on the highways. 
This had been going on for years, and no 
measures had been taken to stop it; on the 
contrary, a noble and learned Lord, en- 
larging on the ducal dictum which first 
emanated from Clumber, ‘that you may 
do what you like with your own,”’ had de- 
clared that Parliament had no right to in- 
terfere with the rights of property—as if 
it did not do so by every railroad Act and 
every tax. He was not attempting to pal- 
liate the crime ; but he would not be hur- 
ried away by a temporary fit of enthusiasm, 
got up by newspaper paragraphs, forgetting 
that he had been sent to that House to le- 
gislate for his fellow countrymen. In his 
(Mr. Osborne’s) opinion, the true way to 
suppress agrarian outrages, and to prevent 
assassination, was not by a Special Com- 
mission—not by Whiteboy Acts—not by 
grants to Maynooth even, or by the esta- 
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blishment of Colleges—least of all could it 
be effected by a Coercion Bill. The only 
real and effective way, in his humble judg- 
ment, was, to alter the law of fixed pro- 
perty so as to render the transfer of pro- 
perty easier, that they might obtain a dif- 
ferent class of proprietors. That, and a 
total alteration of the laws relating to the 
connexion of landlord and tenant, seemed 
to him to be the only true way of suppress- 
ing agrarian outrages and assassination in 
Treland. 
the Lord Chancellor had been marked with 
great indiscretion, when he took upon him- 
self to dismiss all the magistrates who 
entertained Repeal sentiments. In_ his 
opinion, the Chancellor committed what a 
French Minister had stigmatized as worse 
than a crime—* a political blunder.’’ Ano- 
ther’political blunder which, as it appeared 
to him, the Government committed, was in 
regard to the Grand Jury Act in Ireland. 
It was all very well to say that Protestant 
ascendancy was at end; but he asserted 
that it still existed, and that it would be 
seen in the constitution of those juries. 
Let them look to the long panel of Tippe- 
rary as a proof of that fact. In 1839, there 
were 118 Catholics on the long panel, 38 
being among the first 100; in 1844, there 
were 43 Catholics on the long panel, and 
10 amongst the first 100; and in 1846, 
there were 17 on the long panel, and 5 
amongst the first 100. That was the state 
of the long panel in Tipperary during 
those years. That was the case of the 
long panel in Tipperary ; and at the last 
assizes, out of 23 names on the grand jury 
of the north riding, only one Catholie had 
been empannelled—a gentlemen of great 
respectability, and most unexceptionable 
in point of property and station, but he 
was a man of strong Conservative princi- 
ples. Why, he would ask, were other 
Catholic gentlemen, of equal intelligence, 
property, and station, omitted from the 
panel? If the hon. Member for Tippe- 
rary were not present, he would refer to 
his intelligenee and station, and ask why 
was he not on the grand jury? There 


were two other Catholic gentlemen, also of 


great respectability and station, and their 
names were omitted from the grand panel 
in an adjoining county to Tipperary ; and 
when he looked at these circumstances, he 
was justified in saying that it arose from 
a one-sided and bigoted system. He had 
great pleasure in seconding the Amend- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend. He 
admired his sincerity, he admired his ge- 
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nius, he concurred with him in his yieys 
with respect to this measure, but he dis. 
sented from his opinions as toa separate 
Legislature ; for as a resident in that coup. 
try, he did not believe the Repeal of the 
Union to be a panacea for all the evils of Ire. 
land. He would, however, warn the Hous, 
that in passing a measure of this coereiye 
character, they were giving an argument 
to those who were in favour of a repeal of 
the Union, and causing discontent in Ire. 
land. Men of all parties in that country 
were discontented with the Government: 
and they said that it was ignorant of their 
wants and indifferent to their interests, 
He was favourable to the Union between 
the two countries ; but if it were only to be 
maintained by force and coercion, he did 
not think it worth that cost. They had 
been told by a right hon. and learned 
Member that there was an evil genius in 
the Cabinet. There was, it was true, an 
evil genius in the Cabinet, but it was of an 
Orange hue; and whether with a wig and 
gown in Ireland—whether in Dublin Castle 
or in that House—it still clung around the 
Irish policy of the Government. He called 
upon the House not to be led away by spe- 
cious pretexts to enact a law which was s 
much opposed to the rights and liberties of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland. 

Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT would not at- 
tempt, on a subject so painful as that before 
them, to go into all the extraneous topies of 
the speech of the hon. Gentlemen who had 
just concluded. Heshouldalways speak with 
great respect of the opinions advanced in 
that House by a Gentleman resident in he- 
land, and who did his duty efficiently and 
perfectly to his tenantry, and those by 
whom he was surrounded; and it was not 
meant as any disparagement to that hon. 
Gentleman, or the country in which he re- 
sided, if he did not go into some of those 
topics. They had an example set them to- 
night by the calm and temperate manner 
in which a man of so impassioned a nature 
as the hon. and learned Gentleman brought 
forward the Amendment; and he thought 
that no man, in following that speech, cout 
well transgress the bounds of moderation 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
set out. He should be sorry to see party 
politics introduced with reference to such 
subject as that before them; and whatever 
might be his situation, he never would as- 
sist in making Ireland again the battle-feld 
of party. He was an Irish landlord hin- 
self, and he had a deep stake in the welfare 
of that country. He took the warmest 
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53 
interest in her fate and in her misfortunes, 
and he was a willing party to the measure 
before the House, because he thought it 
yas requisite for the safety of that country, 
as he had been a warm advocate of the 
other measures of the Government with re- 
spect to Ireland, because he thought that 
they had a tendency to introduce better 
feelings amongst persons of different par- 
ties and different religious persuasions, and 
to awaken the minds of different classes to 
co-operate for the general and permanent 
prosperity of the country. From the 
speeches, however, which they had heard 
that evening, one would almost hope that 
the intention, which had on other occasions 
heen so strongly expressed, of meeting this 
measure with Motions for delay, had been 
given up, inasmuch as both those speeches 
would seem to have passed by the first and 
second readings of the Bill, to go to details 
rather than to principles, and to have an- 
ticipated the committal of the measure. 
Now, he did not think it would be conve- 
nient that they should, at this stage of the 
measure, discuss its particular clauses, or 
contrast its provisions with the Bills of other 
Governments; and the more especially as 
noone who had hitherto spoken upon the 
subject had, in the least degree, attempted 
to deny the emergency which had induced 
the Government to introduce this Bill. 
The statements of his right hon. Friend 
(Sir J. Graham) remained unanswered and 
uncontradicted—the only allegation against 
them being that made by the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, that they were ex- 
aggerated, He wished that they might be 
exaggerated; for it would be most satisfac- 
tory, he was persuaded, to the Government, 
to find that they had overrated the evils 
that prevailed in Ireland, and that they 
had been premature in introducing, with 
reference to that country, a measure of se- 
verity which was not justified by the facts 
of the ease. The hon. Member who spoke 
last said, that if similar evictions of ten- 
antry had taken place in England as had 
taken place in Ireland, they would have had 
landlords shot in one country as well as in 
the other; and he blamed them for not 
having introduced measures in reference to 
the relations of landlord and tenant in Ire- 
land. Now, this was not fair, when it 
Was recollected that the Government had 
introduced a measure last year upon 
that subject, which, though it had been 
Unsuccessful, had not deprived them of 
the hope that they might be enabled to 
introduce a measure in the present year 
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with a better prospect of suecess. But 
the subject was a most difficult and deli- 
cate one; and certainly, as yet, the Go- 
vernment had had but little encouragement 
in dealing with such questions, for the mo- 
ment a measure of that nature was intro- 
duced, private and hostile interests at once 
arose in opposition to it, and it was next to 
impossible, on such a subject, and amidst 
such a diversity of opinion, to carry a mea- 
sure through Parliament with any pro- 
spect of success. He hoped, however, 
the great public necessity that existed for a 
measure of the nature now sought to be in- 
troduced, would induce hon. Members to 
sink private opinion and party interests in 
favour of this efficacious remedy. The 
hon. Member alluded to a feeling of ven- 
geance against landlords, arising from the 
eviction of the tenantry, as a source of 
crime. He regretted to hear that; he should 
not go into the frightful instances which 
had been mentioned in that House; for he 
had no sympathy with the system under 
which large numbers of human beings were 
turned wide on the world; and still less 
when they were so turned out in a country 
where the love of particular localities, and 
a feeling of pride in possessing small pieces 
of land, were so great as in Ireland. But 
they must recollect that in the present ano- 
malous state of society in Ireland, great 
difficulties arose in consequence of the land 
being apportioned to an indefinite number 
of tenants. A person, for example, got a 
lease of land and let it to another, who, 
knowing nothing of the obligations under 
which perhaps the first letting was made, 
sublet it to others, by whom it was again 
subdivided among a still greater number of 
tenants, adding infinitely to the general 
distress of the whole district. If that sys- 
tem was to go on, the eifect must be, that 
it would eventually swallow up the whole 
land, and then would come a struggle be- 
tween the extreme exercise of the rights of 
property on the one hand, and the necessity 
for subsistence, which the poor occupier 
would make on the other. The House 
might well believe that these were ques- 
tions not to be settled by a passing flourish 
about the duties of landlords, but that they 
were questions which required the enlight- 
ened and considerate attention of the Le- 

IIe thought he would be able 
and he hoped the House would 


gislature. 
to show 

bear with him if he quoted a little more at 
length on this subject than was usual with 
him—how far it was true, as had been al- 
leged, that the present course of Govern- 
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ment was encouraging a war between the 
rich and the poor; how far it was true that 
they were bringing in a Bill to protect the 
strong against the weak; how far it was 
true that they took care to protect those 
who were rich and able to protect them- 
selves, and did not show the same care for 
the humble and industrious poor. He 
could show from proofs before him, that 
the murders which were committed in 
broad day were, generally speaking, mur- 
ders perpetrated against persons in the 
higher ranks of life; and that, on the 
other hand, the night murders were com- 
mitted on the poor and defenceless; and 
for this reason—the rich man lived in a 
house carefully secured, with his servants 
well armed, his windows barricaded, and 
everything about it capable of standing a 
siege; and when such a man was murdered 
it was usually in the open day; perhaps 
fired at from a hedge when he was return- 
ing from the quarter sessions, or some 
other duty. But the poor man, who lived 


in a wretched thatched cottage with the 
door and window ill secured, that man was 
attacked at night, shots were fired into his 
house, and incendiarism was almost solely 
confined to him, because he was poor and 


defenceless—he had no servants to repel 
the invasion of what ought to be his eastle; 
and therefore he maintained that an obvious 
distinction must be made between the night 
elass of murders, which especially re- 
quired their interference, and those that 
were committed in broad day. The 
one class of victims called much more 
loudly for protection than did the other. 
Therefore the accusation that was brought 
against Government, that they were legis- 
lating for the strong against the weak, 
was not founded in fact. Let us see 
who are the victims in the great majo- 
rity of these cases. Here was a case 
reported to Government by a gentleman 
whose respectability no person, and cer- 
tainly not the hon, Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. O’Connell), would deny. It was re- 
ported by Mr. Leyne, nephew to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He said— 

“ T have to report that, on the night of Wed- 
nesday, the 10th instant, as Shandy Kenny was 
returning home from work, he was brutally mur- 
dered, near the eross-roads of Dayneen, within 
three miles of Kildysart, in this county. It ap- 
pears that about two months ago the deceased’s 
father took a few acres of land from Mr. Pierce 
Campbell, of this town, out of which a man named 
James Sexton was, at the same time, ejected, and 
to this cause alone is to be attributed the perpe- 
tration of so dreadful a crime. The unfortunate 
man was not only shot to death, but his murderers 
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also inflicted with some sharp instrument thy 
deep wounds on the back part of his head,” 


It was true murders such as these arose 
out’ of questions connected with the occu. 
pation of land; it was not the landlord 
however, who was made the victim—it was 
the poor tenants, who had, in all probabi. 
lity, nothing whatever to do with the ar. 
rangements connected with the leasing of 
the land; but the landlord could not be 
reached, and therefore the poor farmer fell 
the victim to these agrarian outrages, 
Here was a case in which the effects of 
such outrages fell directly on the poors it 
was an announcement by the Directors of 
the Mining Company of Ireland, and was 
as follows:— 

“The board of directors of the Mining Com. 

pany of Ireland hereby gives notice to all whom 
it may concern, that the company’s works, at 
Earls-hill Colliery will be suspended on Saturday, 
the 20th of December next, or the earliest day ad- 
missible under existing contracts. The board has 
been reluctantly impelled to adopt this course by 
the outrages and threats to which the company’s 
stewards, Martin Morris and others, have been 
subjected with impunity, notwithstanding large 
rewards offered for information which might lead 
to the punishment of the offenders ; and by the 
threatening notices subsequently served on thos 
well-disposed workmen who are desirous to work 
under the company, and earn support for them- 
selves and families, but whose lives are too highly 
valued by the board to be risked by a continuance 
of the works, until sufficient protection can be af- 
forded to them.” 
This was one of the results that flowed 
from a want of protection to the poor. Let 
capital obtain a safe footing in Ireland, 
and industry and employment would be- 
come more and more rife—a greater amount 
of physical comfort would be enjoyed by 
the people, and contentment and happiness 
would be more wisely diffused; but be 
-ause life was not safe in Ireland, and s0- 
ciety disorganized, the employment 0 
capital was greatly injured in that country. 
- : , > * ff 
He would give a case of outrage in Clare, 
communicated to Government, which was 
as follows :— 

“ Tam sorry to be again obliged to report that 
an outrage of a very serious nature oceurred it 
this neighbourhood yesterday evening. On Mj 
visiting the place this day I learned the following 
particulars; namely, that about  half-past s 
o’clock on the previous evening a party of armed 
men, about nine in number, wearing bonnets, 
and having their faces blackened, entered the 
house of a respectable farmer, of the name ol 
Murphy, and after discharging a blunderbuss in 
his face, which fortunately only contained some 
powder, they, in a most savage manner, hap 
menced beating Murphy with the butt-ends 0 
their guns and clubs, and only left off beating hisn 
when they thought he was dead; they broke 
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oo and left his head in a most frightful state ; 
there are two physicians attending him, who have 
jut slight hopes of his recovery. ‘They also in- 
ficted several wounds on his son and daughter ; 
the latter is also confined to her bed in a bad 
sate; the son several times endeavoured to dis- 
charge a blunderbuss at them while beating his 
father, but unfortunately it would not go off, al- 
though heavily loaded. The party then went 
away, taking with them three guns and a blunder- 
buss. The family all deny having any knowledge 
of any of them. The cause assigned for this 
brutal attack is, that Murphy, about seven years 
ago, took a farm of land from which some people 
had been ejected. There is no clue at present 
that could lead to the apprehension of any of the 
party. I am happy to inform you that sub-in- 
spector Comyns has just come in, after spending 
the night in search of the offenders, and has suc- 
ceeded in arresting three of the party concerned 
inthe outrage on Murphy and his family, and that 
one of them has been fully identified as a principal 
in the outrage by Murphy’s servant boy ; and as it 
is feared he would either leave the country, or be 
deterred from prosecuting, I have directed the 
police to keep him in their barracks for some 
time.” 

This was a statement communicated by 
Mr. Bailey, resident magistrate in the 
couty of Clare. From the district of 
Neweastle, in the county of Limerick, they 
had the following report from Mr. Sullivan, 
second head-constable :— 

“Thave to state that on Sunday, the 25th in- 
stant, about seven o’clock, Pp. M., as John O’Brien, 
of Gurteen, was on his return home from the vil- 
lage of Feenagh, he was waylaid by five or six 
men, two of whom, David Lynch, jun., and Wil- 
liam Long, both of Clonryerippa, inflicted with 
stones two very dangerous wounds on the left side 
of the head, from the effects of which he now lies 
very dangerously ill. Ife cannot name or describe 
any of the rest of the party, nor can Nancy Sulli- 
van, who accompanied him, and who, by crying 
out for assistance, saved his life, else it is proba- 
ble he would have been murdered, as Lynch, Long, 
and party are old enemies, and belong to a faction 
always opposed to O’ Brien’s.” 

What he wished to show was, that these 
were cases which occurred at night—that 
poor men were then attacked in their own 
houses, or on their way to and from their 
work. He had a letter from a man who 
Was in possession of a piece of land given 
tohim by his landlord, but who, after 
having been in possession for a short time, 
wrote to his landlord, asking him, in God’s 
lame, to take back the land, as his life 
Was in danger, and he was so afraid that 
he durst not go to his work. This man 
had been a faithful servant of his landlord, 
an had received the land as a reward for 
us services; but rather than hold it, he 
_ it up, though in all probability it had 
ong been the highest object of his ambi- 
ton, These were instances where the poor 
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| and defenceless were exposed to violence, 


and therefore let it not be said that the 
present Bill was a measure to protect the 
strong against the weak. [ow many mur- 
ders of landlords had there been? Or 
rather, he should say, how few had there 
been? God knew he was not underrating 
the number who had thus lost their lives; 
but he asked the House to consider how 
few landlords had been murdered, in com- 
parison with the whole number which had 
taken place in the five counties in which 
outrage had been so conspicuous, In those 
five counties there had been the following 
offences :—firing at the person, 85; in- 
cendiarism, 139; threatening witnesses, 
1,043 ; firing into dwelling-houses, 93. 
Now, of all these, how many were attacks 
on landlords? There was Mr. Gloster, 
Mr. M‘Leod, Sir F. Hopkins, Mr. Carrick, 
Mr. Barton, and Mr. Booth; but they 
formed no comparison to the number of 
poor and defenceless. There were instances 
of men in their very home being attacked, 
because they had bought corn at a parti- 
cular price, perhaps rather higher than it 
was thought they ought to do. Persons 


were attacked and beaten in the most cruel 
manner with heavy bludgeons, till, in many 


cases, no hopes were entertained of their 
recovery; and in other cases men were 
fired at and shot under every variety of 
circumstances, such as it would be painful 
to the House to hear and for him to reea- 
pitulate. He would read, however, in the 
eloquent language of Chief Justice Bushe, 
the state of matters in 1832—a state of 
things very similar to the present, and 
which led to the Coercion Act of Earl 
Grey. In his charge to the Grand Jury at 
Maryborough, the Chief Justice then 
said— 

“ Tllegal oaths are administered by them, often 
by compulsion, to unhappy wretches, who attribute 
to them an obligation which they deny to more 
legitimate engagements. Vengeance is denounced 
against all who refuse to join their associations, 
or resist their mandates, or give information of 
their crimes; by those means they become nu- 
merous, and the incessant and indefatigable 
plunder of arms from all descriptions of loyal and 
peaceable subjects soon renders them formidable. 

The humble being who earns his bread 
by serving the process of a court of law is held up 
to public hatred, and persecuted like a noxious 
animal. The witness who gives evidence in a 
court of justice is stigmatized as an informer, and 
devoted to general execration; and the juryman is 
ordered, on pain of death, not to discharge his 
duty.” 


In speaking of the origin of these crimes, 
Chief Justice Bushe made use of the fol- 
lowing passage :— 
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“IT eannot recollect an instance in the expe- 
rience of many years (and perhaps it is a formid- 
able view of our situation), in which a man has 
been charged with an insurrectionary offence 
whose crime could be traced to want or poverty.” 


Jto 


That state of society led to what was ge- 
nerally known by the name of the Coercion 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
O’Connell) said, the present was another 
version of that Coercion Bill ; and the hon. 
Gentleman who seconded the Amendment 
told them that it was taken from the old 
Tory armoury. He would not say one 
word as to the armoury from which it 
came; but he would say this, so far as ex- 
perience went of the working of the Act of 
1833, there was reason to believe that, so 
far from being ineffective, great good was 
done by it in promoting peace and security 
in Ireland—that many persons of the hum- 
bler classes, however much they had at 
one time feared its enactments, from the 
descriptions which had been given of it, 
looked upon it as a blessing in having con- 
ferred upon them the security they so much 
required. The Act was renewed in 1834 
and also in 1836 ; and here he would read 
the account given by the Inspector General 
of Police in Connaught, in April, 1854, of 
the effect of that law. He said— 

“In obedience to the commands of his Excel- 
leney the Lord Lieutenant, I have the honour to 
state respectfully my humble opinion, that the Act, 
commonly called the Coercion Act, should un- 
questionably be renewed. It strikes me that there 
can be very little of objection urged upon this 
subject, as the manner in which the Act has been 
used by the Government must silence the most 
ardent advocate for liberty. It has not been 
hastily applied in any ease, and, when it has been 
applied, it was disarmed of every severity. In a 
country situated as this is, the most humane and 
valuable authority the Executive can possess is to 
restrain the people from nocturnal meetings; and 
I look upon that provision of the Act to be the 
most valuable of all. The power to impose the 
Act on an offending district has the great moral 
etfect of repressing outrage in the other districts ; 
and I am quite satisfied, if the county of Kilkenny 
had not been proclaimed, disturbance would have 
spread over all the contiguous counties.” 


Mr. Green, resident magistrate of Kil- 
kenny, wrote to the Lord Lieutenant :— 


“The returns show the actual state this county 
and city were in for the year preceding the procla- 
mation, and for the proclaimed year, by which it 
appears that the number of outrages committed in 
the former, that is from the Ist of April, 1832, to 
the Ist of April, 1833, amounted to 1590 ; whereas 
from the Ist of April, 1833, to the Ist of April, 
1834, but 331; making a diminution of 1,259 
outrages between the two years. 
The people have been, and are, 


gradually re- 
suming their habits of industry, as the present 
cultivation of this country shows, and their man- 
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ners are evidently changed for the better with 
these improvements.” 

One of the counties at that time brought 
under the operation of the Act was Queen’s 
County; and there was no county in Ireland 
that had since shown more improvement or 
exhibited greater prosperity than that part 
of Ireland had done. He hoped the House 
clearly understood that in tracing, as he 
hoped he had done, the effect of the nu. 
merous attacks committed against those in 
humble station, and which had taken the 
character of revenge: in pointing out to 
what extent that revenge was carried, he 
hoped the House would give him credit for 
saying that nothing was more contrary to 
his intention than to give any opinion as to 
the means by which those feelings of re. 
venge were called forth. In asking the 
House to suspend the law in certain portions 
of Ireland, they did so that the people of 
those districts might be enabled to enjoy 
the liberty and security to which they 
were entitled under the laws, and that 
they might possess those advantages which 
it was the object of the Constitution to 
confer. They should bear in mind how 
many threatening notices were mentioned 
in the papers he had read to the House, 
It was true these threats might be mor 
numerous than those actually carried into 
execution; but they were unable to ealeulate 
the amount of terror which was produced 
by the amount of these notices: one carried 
into effect gave to all a terrible character. 
A whole family would be thrown into fear 
and alarm by a notice against one member 
of it; and it was, a horrible tyranny 
under which those persons were constrained 
to live. When men dared not go home 
from their work, or were afraid, perhaps, 
to go beyond their cabin doors, and were 
not even safe from the blunderbuss while 
in it, sitting perhaps with their wives and 
families, surely this was not a state il 
society in which they could say that sus 
pending the law was a severe measite. 
When men were judged by secret tribunals, 
and received sentences coming from they 
knew not where—when, as in the case i 
Wilson, condemned by a tribunal, of the 
existence of which he was not aware, and 
his accusers all unknown, where the accuser 
was at once the judge and the jury, the 
only thing that he was not, being the exe 
cutioner, for he hired some other person t 
execute the sentence which he had the 
ferocity to pass, but not the courage © 
carry into effect. What a state of society 
was it when a man could not go about a 
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jis lawful occasions without being visited, 
not by an inquiry into the motives which 
venerally swayed his conduct, not by an 
inquiry whether that conduct had been 
fur the most part just, or the reverse; but 
visited by one of those ferocious sentences, 
inflicted with ruthless cruelty; and inflicted 
for what? Because he, a man in poor and 
humble cireumstances, perhaps was in the 
occupation of land of which ten years ago 
some other person had been dispossessed 
by his landlord, the victim having had up 
ty that moment no knowledge whatever of 
the dispossessed party. In this state of 
things surely it was puerile to say don’t 
suspend the law ; leave the people in pos- 
wssion of their rights and liberties ; don’t 
ubject men to a measure which after all 
must be admitted to be much less severe 
than the restraints under which the people 
of these districts are at present compelled 
to live, It was true and most fortunate 
that this state of society was confined to 
buta small area in Ireland, but that was 
not an argument against the measure; on 
the contrary, the more narrow the ground, 
the stronger the case; the more narrow 
the ground, the more irresistible became 
the inducements to pass the measure, and 
the less oppressive would be the provisions 
which might be thought necessary in order 
to put a stop to these terrible evils. He 
trusted, therefore, that the House would 
lok fairly at this case, and not be led 
away by specious declamations about public 
liberty and private rights, beeause what 
ler Majesty’s Government did was not to 
restrain any private rights which at present 
were capable of exercise in these districts ; 
for men were there under the dominion of 
‘power more irresponsible than any of the 
powers conferred by this Bill—a power ex- 
ercised by persons unseen, and for causes 
wknown ; and exercised, too, in a manner 
wot to be foreseen, which no conduet, no 
character, however excellent, no virtue, no 
tation, could avert. Ile trusted the House 
Would not reject this Bill; he asked them 
toread the Bill—to give a full consideration 
to the case. If it could be shown that 
these evils did not exist, let it be done; if 
teould be shown that they were exagger- 
ated, let it be pointed out where; if it 
could be shown that the provisions of this 
heastre were not applicable to the peculiar 
tate of the case, let it be pointed out; 
and also how the measure might be made 
‘0 meet the evils which the Government 
and all the House were anxious to see put 
mend to. Let the opponents of the mea- 
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sure do this; but do not let them mix up 
with the consideration of this measure that 
of the ultimate remedies for the state of 
things now existing in these districts. 
Those remedies all parties in the State 
wished to see carried into the fullest effect; 
but it was surely plain that the consideration 
of them was and must be made a separate 
one. The opponents of the measure said 
these were not religious or political evils. 
He believed they were right. He did not 
believe that this state of things had arisen 
out of religious considerations, because he 
saw that the victims of these outrages were 
not exclusively Protestants. He did not 
believe they arose out of political consider- 
ations, because men of all political parties 
suffered under the system. If, then, it 
was not political and not religious, why 
not attempt to eradicate the evil at once ? 
Why stay until they had got at the exact 
cause of the evil? But what remedy was 
to be applied? The only remedy which 
had been suggested was, that some measure 
should be introduced for the improvement 
of the relations of landlord and tenant in 
Ireland. Her Majesty’s Government agreed 
in the propriety of that; and they proposed 
very shortly to lay on the Table of the 
House a measure for that object, which he 
trusted would meet with the approbation 
of the House and be earried into a law. 
But he hoped that no Gentleman would be 
led away by arguments so sophistical, as 
he must think them, as that, because they 
might trace up these evils to something 
peculiar in the social condition of the Trish 
people, therefore they must postpone taking 
any steps to arrest these evils until the 
remedies they wished could be applied, 
which he said, be they as effectual as they 
might, could not produce their fruits in 
any short space of time. Contidence 
was a plant of slow growth; and, grant- 
ing that all these measures which the 
opponents of this Bill would prescribe, were 
to turn out most perfect—granting they 
were acure for all the evils of Ireland, 
civil, political, and religious, still before 
these measures could produce their effect, 
the House would see a repetition of the 
present evils constantly recurring, if they 
were not checked at once with a strong 
hand. Another generation might grow up 
who, under the gradual operation of these 
remedial measures, might find security for 
life and property; but let not the House 
think that on that ground, and on that 
expectation, they could throw off the pre- 
sent responsibility of dealing with these great 
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evils—evils affecting not the landlord only, 
not the Protestant only, but the humblest 
classes among the people of Ireland; men 
whom they were especially bound to protect, 
and who did, he had reason to believe, look 
forward to such legislation at the hands of 
the House as would relieve them from that 
system of terror which disabled them from 
making those efforts on which, much more 
than any legislation, he did believe the 
legitimate prospects of the prosperity of 
Ireland depended. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, I rise 
with considerable anxiety to answer the ap- 
peal of the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary at War; and I must say, that it is a 
great satisfaction to me in doing so toobserve 
that the speeches which have been made 
on this occasion, beginning with the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, have 
been marked by temperance and forbear- 
ance, and that the House seems fully 
aware of the great importance of the sub- 
ject we are discussing. Sir, I readily con- 


fess that when the case is brought before 
us of many crimes of a dreadful character 
committed in certain counties in Ireland, 
we, having by the Act of Union be- 


tween the two countries taken upon our- 
selves the responsibility of legislating for 
that country, are bound to take every care 
that due protection is given to life and pro- 
perty, on the one hand, and that no unne- 
cessary infringement of liberty should take 
place on the other. Such, Sir, is the burden 
which is placed upon us, and such is the 
burden that we cannot shake off, but must 
endeavour manfully to bear. But when 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite tells me 
that he wishes the present Bill to be read 
a first time, and that he has stated suffi- 
cient grounds in the narrative of crime 
which he had made to the House to induce 
it to admit that first reading, I will so far 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman that I 
regret the first reading should have been 
taken as the stage upon which this ques- 
tion of the rejection of this Bill altogether 
is to be tried. But the occasion having 
been taken, I do not feel myself relieved 
from the responsibility of stating how far I 
think the measure of the Government 
ought to be sanctioned and admitted by 
this House, or how far we ought to agree 
with the Ministers in the policy they are 
at present pursuing. 1 think that, looking 
to the Bill itself, there was a remarkable 
failure in the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department. The right hon, Gen. 
tleman, Sir, stated very clearly the places 
in which these crimes are taking place, 
and to which they are confined. He stated 
also the counties in which these ¢rimes 
have increased; he stated the nature of 
these crimes; and with the utmost elegy. 
ness he mentioned the precise enactments 
of this Bill. But the most important step 
of the whole deliberation—the most jn. 
portant which the House could enter upon 
—viz., the connexion of the evil with the 
remedy, of the disease with the cure—that 
step was lightly and briefly passed over by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He stated 
that these evils exist in certain counties, 
and he then stated at once the enactments 
of this Bill. But how the right hon, Gen. 
tleman proposed to prevent these crimes, 
how to prevent murder by this Bill, in 
that step I think the right hon. Gentle. 
man’s demonstration was incomplete. If 
therefore I should agree that the House 
would do well to assent to the first read- 
ing of this Bill, | think I am bound to 
state also, that in the future stages of it, 
I shall have objections to offer going to 
the foundations of some of its principal 
provisions. I do not blame the Govem 
ment for the existing state of things; nor 
whatever may have been done by forme 
Governments, or the Government in which 
I bore a part, do I think a primd facie 
case is made out against them as the caus 
of the increase of crime. In my vier, 
these crimes, connected with the social 
state of that country, which have nov 
gained such force and front, have beet 
operating with more or less force for 
the last eighty years. It was ealy 
in the reign of George iit;, if I am 
not mistaken, that crimes of this de 
scription, in Ireland, first attracted the 
notice of statesmen. That our ancestors. 
and that we ourselves, have not applied 
sufficient remedies to these evils, may be 
matter of blame; but, that there shoul 
now appear in that kingdom the long cali 
logue of crimes which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman read to us, I do not consider a # 
of itself furnishing ground of accusatia 
against the Government. But when | 
come to consider the remedies, reflectitt 
induces me to think that we ought a 
to rest satisfied with having copied the 
measures which for forty or fifty yet" 
have been transmitted to us; and J thin 
we ought to observe in this case that grest 

rule of legislation, that we should ende#- 

your, as much as possible, not to confou 
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ihe innocent with the guilty. I can exem- 
ify what I mean by reference to some 
ery severe Acts that have been passed at 
jiferent times for putting down crimes of 
wmewhat similar character to these at 
iiferent periods of our history. In the 
rim of George I. an Act was passed for 
putting down a crime which beginning, I 
think, with deer stealing, attained at last 
ach a height, principally about Waltham, 
that bands of armed men appeared in the 
sight with their faces blackened, and com- 
nitted various outrages, such as setting 
fre to houses, and other crimes endanger- 
ing life and property. Parliament, in order 
toput a stop to these excesses, thought fit 
pass a stringent Act, going beyond the 
ordinary severity of the law; but although 
the Parliament determined to put a stop 
ty men appearing in arms at night with 
blackened faces, and firing houses, they 
tok care to point out that which should 
wrveas an indication of the crime which 
they desired to check; and therefore they 
enacted that persons going with their faces 
blackened and armed at night — things 
vhich tended to show that they were en- 
giged in some project directed against life 
or property—should be amenable to the 


lw, Then, in the instance of the White- 
boy outrages, the Parliament of Ireland 
took similar precautions for the guidance 
ifthe persons to whom it confided the exe- 
cation of the law which it passed to put 


down those outrages. They enacted that 
jersons going armed in disguise, and wear- 
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ing badges, or dressed in a particular man- 
wr, should be liable to the penalties of | 
the law. To take slighter indications of | 
the crime aimed at, they probably consi- | 
deed would not have been safe, though 
they did take slighter indications than are | 
wully admitted by the law, to show that | 
the persons arrested were persons of 
‘hm it was presumed from these appear- 
tues that they were compassing an 
tiene, and meditating a crime. But’ 
rien T come to this Bill, and similar Bills | 
Yhich have been passed with reference to | 
Ireland, I find that the offence designated 
ing offence of violating the proclamation | 
t the Lord Lieutenant, forbidding the in- 
labitants of the district to be out an hour 
ifer sunset and before sunrise. Now, 
OI, that of itself is not an offence. It 
8a thing that is likely to be committed 
Y persons of the most innocent lives; 
inl we know that on former occasions, 
wider Acts of this kind, persons in Ireland, 
*giged on their innocent and lawful oc- 
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cupations, have been arrested and placed 
in prison; and it is even alleged that per- 
sons who would have proved their innocence 
have been transported under these laws. 
Now, Sir, be it observed that it is a habit 
of many persons in Ireland, as it is in this 
country, to be out after sunset in spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, for objects 
to which no blame can attach. A peasant 
is afraid that his cattle may have wander- 
ed—he goes out to see after them; or that 
his fenees have been broken—he goes out 
to see that they are not broken; or he may 
have been attending somebody that is 
dying; and on some more joyful occasion he 
may have been, perhaps, toa fair or merry- 
making; and such persons, let me observe, 
are more likely to be found out after dark 
and arrested than those whose objects ren- 
der it necessary for them to observe more 
mystery. Nevertheless the peasant I have 
described is liable, if found out of his 
home, to be brought before a magistrate; 
and unless he ean show a lawful purpose 
for his being from home, he may, if the 
person arresting him think his being out 
suspicious, be committed by the magis- 
trate to prison for trial. Now, Sir, I think 
this Bill so liable to objection in this re- 
spect, that if it reaches the Committee, I 
shall endeavour to demonstrate to the 
House that it ought to be amended, so as 
to render it similar to the enactment which 
I have mentioned as having been passed 
for this country and for Ireland on similar 
occasions, and that we ought to have and 
describe some precise indications by which 
it may be known that the person is sus- 
pected of an attempt at crime. Sir, if we 


'do not adopt that course, I am persuaded 


we shall run great risk of causing an in- 
surrection in those districts. If we involve 


'in our criminal net all the population of 


the country, we run great risk that those 
who have no connexion with crime may be- 
come so discontented with their situation, 
that we can no longer depend upon them 
either for the maintenance of the law, or 
for that which it is admitted they retain at 
present—their political allegiance. I should 
wish the clause enacting this to be omitted 
from the Bill altogether; that is to say, I 
would omit the clause enacting that all 
persons who, after the Lord Lieutenant’s 
proclamation, shall be found out of their 
houses between sunset and sunrise under 
suspicious circumstances should be liable 
to arrest; and, instead of saying ‘‘ under 
suspicious circumstances,’’ I would state 
distinctly what are the suspicious circum- 
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stances which would justify the magistrate 
in committing the person arrested to pri- 
son. With respect to the means for ena- 
bling the Lord Lieutenant to impose a rate 
upon the people for the payment of an in- 
ereased constabulary force, I think that so 
much a matter for consideration in Com- 
mittee, that although I think there is 
some weight in the objections which were 
made to it, yet, on the other hand, it is so 
desirable to have an increased constabulary 
force in the offending districts, that I think 
the Bill should go into Committee for the 
purpose of considering that clause. But 
now, Sir, there is another question which 
arises upon this subject—I cannot but re- 
fer to this Bill as originally introduced. I 
hold a paper in my hand which is pub- 
lished in this town, giving an account of 
the five stages of the Bill as it passed 
through the House of Lords; and I cannot 
but remark that as that Bill was introduced 
it was a permanent character, and con- 
tained no clause by which its duration was 
limited. It has been my fortune, Sir, to 


hold a situation in which I was to a certain 
degree connected with the Government of 
Ireland. I certainly did not interfere ac- 
tively in that Government, but I consid- 


ered myself responsible for the acts of the 
Government, and took care to be informed 
of every step taken. Now, during that 
time [ agreed to a Bill of a similar charac- 
ter to the present; but I agreed to it under 
the persuasion that means might be found 
of so executing the law and administering 
the government of Ireland, that it would 
not be necessary to put that Bill in opera- 
tion. The Bill of 1835 is the one to 
which I now allude. With reference to 
that Act I do not remember any case 
whatever in which it was put in opera- 
tion during the five years which it re- 
mained on the Statute-book. The right 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last, said that 
confidence was a plant of very slow growth 
on subjects of this kind. I quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman in that 
sentiment. It was from being convinced 
of the soundness of that opinion that I 
agreed to any measure of this kind. But, 
Sir, during the time in which Lord Nor- 
manby was Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and in which my noble Friend near me 
was Chief Secretary for Ireland, and in 
which Sir Michael O’Loghlin, Chief Baron 
O’Grady, and Chief Baron Woulfe, held 
distinguished situations as law-officers of 
the Crown, it was their endeavour—and I 
had the satisfaction of witnessing rather 
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than superintending their earnest, patient, 
and constant endeavour—in Conjunction 
with my lamented Friend, whose memory | 
shall ever hold in respect, I mean the late 
Mr. Drummond—I say I had the satisfac. 
tion of seeing their efforts from day to day 
to inspire the people with confidence jn 
the ordinary administration of the lay, 
crowned with success. They did, to, 
great degree, induce the people of Ireland 
to believe that if those quarrels which they 
were apt to dispose of by bloody arbitr. 
ment were brought into a court of law they 
would have justice; and by that means the 
ordinary powers of the Constitution wer 
found sufficient for Ireland as they were for 
England. 1 had the satisfaction of think. 
ing that that great measure, to a certain 
extent, succeeded; that although the short 
period, during which the attempt was mate, 
was not sufficient to give that perfect co. 
fidence in, and that constant reliance upon 
the impartiality of the law which shoul 
exist, yet there was great progress mate 
in establishing that, which I think mustbe 
the stable foundation of the future welfare 
of Ireland. The right hon. Gentlema 
who spoke last has denounced or rather 
protested against all party allusions on this 
subject. The right hon. Gentleman aul 
those who act with him were not always 9 
scrupulous. I read with some astonish- 
ment a speech which was delivered no 
long ago by that right hon. Gentleman to 
his constituents, in which he stated that 
the late Gevernment had left Ireland onthe 
eve of an insurrection, and that the pr- 
sent Government had restored it to trar- 
quillity. Now, Sir, while I acquit the Go- 
vernment of having, by any acts of theirs, 
produced the present state of crime in Ir. 
land, yet I cannot think that the right hon, 
Gentleman and those who act with him 
ever did justice to our exertions, or eve 
fairly represented the state of Ireland under 
the late Administration. I was in hopes 
that when the Bill of 1835 expired, i 
would not be necessary to ask for any other 
Act of a similar nature. I am sorry toi 

that the Government of the present day 
say that it is necessary. 1 am sory” 
hear the right hon. Gentleman likewise 
protest against the mixing up of the 
question of remedial measures with . 
present Bill. I think this is a serious, 

had almost said a fatal, mistake on the 
part of the Government. They must be 
aware, connected as they are with a pat 
in Ireland, which is but a small minonly® 

that country, that they should endeavout 
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doo 
jyevery means in their power to make an 
inpression in Ireland of their fairness and 
impartiality 5 and they should avoid above 
everything exciting the suspicion that they 
are not bringing forward, earnestly, reme- 
jal measures at the same time that they 
srebringing forward measures of coercion. 
Observe, that this is not a Bill brought 
frvard on the first days of the Session, 
aeompanied with a declaration that it must 
be passed in great haste, because murders 
night be prevented by its immediate appli- 
cation. This Bill has been under consider- 
ation for some time, and cannot pass for 
we, two, three months and a half, pro- 
ably nearly four months, from the first 
neeting of Parliament. Why, then, should 
ithe said, in respect to a measure of this 
kind, that it is wrong to introduce remedial 
measures at the same time ? Allusion has 
len made toa Bill which was called a Co- 
ecion Act, under Lord Grey’s Govern- 
ment, for which I, as one of the advisers of 
the Crown, was responsible. That was a 
neasure far more severe than the present. 
It was intended to meet a serious and eala- 
nitous state of things; but the Govern- 
nent which brought that forward felt it to 
be their duty to introduce remedial mea- 
sures, at the same time that they introduced 
that measure of severity. It was stated 
bya right hon. Gentleman the other day 
that Parliament met that year on the 29th 
ay of January, and that the Bill was in- 
troduced on the 22nd of the following 
nouth, Though Parliament met on Ja- 
wuary 29th, some time was occupied by 
the election of a Speaker. It will be re- 
uembered that the King’s Speech was not 
idivered till the 5th of February; and on 
the 12th of February, one week after that, 
lord Althorp introduced a measure which, 
sides making a great reform in the Pro- 
tstant Church of Ireland, exempted the 
vhole Catholie community of Ireland from 
the payment of chureh cess, which had pre- 
Twisly been felt as a very great grievance. 
Yn another day Lord Althorp declared his 
Mention of pressing through Parliament a 
Jury Bill, which was brought into the 
House the previous Session, but which 
allowed to drop in the House of Lords. 
Q the occasion of the first introduction 

of the Coercion Bill—when it was ordered 
to be printed, I think—the hon. and learn- 
a who moved the Amendment 
de - Lord Althorp what were his 
respecting the remedial measures. 

a - wa said he had already announced 
"al remedial measures, and that he 
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trusted the House would have sufficient 
confidence in him to believe that he was in 
earnest in wishing to carry them through, 
and to approve of the course he had adopt- 
ed. The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
he was not satisfied, and asked what expec- 
tation Government had of carrying their 
measures through the other House? Upon 
which Lord Stanley at once declared, that 
unless the remedial measures were passed 
as well as the measures of severity, the 
Government was at an end. This was the 
spirit in which Lord Stanley, as a member 
of Lord Grey’s Government, then acted. 
There is another declaration which Lord 
Althorp made, which, somehow or other, 
seems to have been forgotten. It was 
a declaration with respect to the munici- 
pal corporations of Ireland. Lord Al- 
thorp proposed to refer that subject to 
a Committee. He said, that there was 
a Bill introduced for the reform of the 
corporations of Scotland, but he would 
refer the subject of the English and 
Irish corporations to the same Committee ; 
and he said he should give his reasons for 
this. He said— 

“ In the first place, it was exceedingly desirable 

that the institutions of the two countries should 
be assimilated as much as possible; and, as a ge- 
neral rule, whatever it was proper and right to do 
with respect to a corporate body in England and 
Wales, it would be proper and right to do with 
respect to a corporate body in Ireland.” 
That was the simple, plain, but emphatic 
and decided statement of Lord Althorp, on 
the 14th of February, two days after the 
introduction of the measure for the aboli- 
tion of church cess, and eight days before 
the Coercion Bill was introduced into the 
House. I find that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) said on that 
occasion— 

“He knew of no greater grievance in Ireland 
than the existence of the corporations in question 
in their present shape ; and nothing could be more 
satisfactory to the people of Ireland than the ap- 
proaching certainty that that grievance would be 
redresed,.” 

This was in the beginning of 1833. Thir- 
teen years ago the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman declared his confidence that the 
grievance was about to be redressed. 
There was a Commission on the subject in 
1836 ; a measure was afterwards intro- 
duced ; it was passed by this House, but 
was thrown out by the other House of Par- 
liament. Three or four years were taken 
to discuss it. The measure was at length 
passed ; but in a crippled state, not giving 
the people of Ireland that, which, as it 
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seems to me, they had a right to, after all 
the pledges and promises made at the 
Union and afterwards ; and it is only now, 
in 1846, that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Sir R. Peel) has promised that the cor- 
porations of Ireland shall be placed on the 
same footing as the corporations of Eng- 
land. Why, I say, does not this show that 
there is a tendency to refuse what is just 
with respect to Ireland ? and does it not, 
in a great degree, justify the mistrust of 
the people, when the Government declare, 
at the same time that they have con- 
tinued these acts of partiality, that they 
wish to legislate for the good of Ireland 
—that they are as anxious for the good 
of Ireland as the Irish themselyes—and 
that there is no privilege which England 
enjoys which they are not willing to 
concede to their fellow subjects on the 
other side of the Channel? There is ano- 
ther important question upon which I would 
hardly have pressed the Government, were 
it not that by the testimony given to-night, 
and which I have heard frequently given 
by themselves, they have become debtors 
to Ireland, by the obligations which they 
have voluntarily incurred. They appointed 
a Commission to inquire into the tenure of 
land in Ireland. That Commission went 
through Ireland, evidence was taken, and 
the knowledge that some recommendations 
would be made, induced a belief in the 
mind of every person that such laws would 
be introduced as each man imagined would 
be a remedy for the grievances which had 
long been felt. That the relation of land- 
lord and tenant is in an unsatisfactory 
state is what no one will deny. That any 
Bill which this Parliament can pass can so 
regulate these relations that there will not 
be much left to the justice, the sense of 
fairness, the moderation and good sense of 
the landlord, on the one hand, and the ten- 
ant on the other, is what no man ean af- 
firm. But this state of things makes it 
absolutely necessary for the Legislature to 
do all that it can. It is necessary to do so, 
in the first place, because the law is in an 
unsatisfactory state, and such grievances 
as can be remedied by the Legislature 
ought to be remedied by legislation. 
It is necessary, likewise, to do this, in 
order that the extravagant expectations 
— expectations naturally extravagant — 
which were raised by the appointment of the 
Landlord and Tenant Commission should 
be set at rest and quicted by our decision. 
That is what we can do, and that remedy 
is in your power. You should call on Par- 
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liament to devote its utmost attention t) 
the subject. But you should let partie 
know that if they ask us to go further, and 
disturb the very principle upon whieh al 
property rests, and thereby make property 
less secure in Ireland than it is in othe 
parts of Europe, then it is full time tha 
you should convince them that they are jy 
error, and call on them to relinguish such 
expectations. You must let it be know, 
in justice to all parties, that Parliament 
can do no more than secure the property 
of each person, whether landlord or ten. 
ant. With reference to this subjec 
also, I trust that, before the second 
reading of this Bill, a measure will be 
laid on the Table of this House, haying 
reference to the law of landlord and ten. 
ant, that we may know what are the 
intentions of the Government on that sub- 
ject. In asking that this should be the 
ease I think we are asking no more than 
Lord Althorp and Lord Stanley were ready 
to propose when they made themselves r- 
sponsible for the severe Coercion Bill 0 
1833. I am not disposed to shrink from 
the responsibility of that Coercion Bil. | 
thought at the time that it was necessin 
for the purpose of preventing murder ani 
outrage. I had no other feeling in s 
senting to the Bill. But I am not cm 
vinced that it is necessary that you should 
have similar provisions in any Bill tol 
passed now. I am disposed to think that 
a Bill with other provisions, more reset 
bling those Acts passed as to crimes ¢ 
this nature both in England and Irelani, 
would be more effectual for your purpo, 
and less likely to excite that irritation and 
discontent which, above all things, ¥ 
ought to fear in Ireland. Let us remen- 
ber, in legislating on this subject, that al- 
though we agree with the right hon. Bari. 
net the Secretary for the Home Dept 
ment and with the right hon. Gentlemm 
who has last spoken, that there can be n0 
more serious evil, to the poor as well as 
the rich, than the prevalence of those 
ganized bands who take the case of ett 
man, rich and poor, under their own + 
sion, and before whose secret tribunal the 
case is not weighed in the scales . 
justice, but dashed down by the oe 
passion ; while, I say, we agree that the 
can be no greater evil to a country 
this, yet in legislating for Ireland we _ 
not forget the whole state of that conse 
I will not now occupy any length of co 
by glancing even at the princi 
pics suggested by that subjects ™ 
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yish you to keep in mind this main 
consideration, that the attachment and 
afection of the people of Ireland are to be 
reserved by your showing the utmost 
care that you do not neglect their interests 
_that you are not disposed to punish crime 
in that country by a different measure to 
that by which you punish it in England— 
that you will take seriously irto considera- 
tion their grievances. And here, Sir, 
though I don’t wish to enter into those 
party discussions which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman deprecates, | cannot but regret that 
the measures of the present Government, 
even when they have had the best inten- 
tions, have not been such as to inspire in 
Ireland confidence in your justice, and re- 
ect for your authority. Time has been 
allowed to go by, while the tranquillity 
which this Government found on coming 
into office continued to prevail, as if there 
were not great grievances remaining which 
required the master hand of the Minister to 
consider and redress; and, when grievances 
give rise to complaint, and complaint is fol- 
lowed by remonstrance, and remonstrance 
grows into a wide-spread and formidable 
agitation, then remedies are applied, just, 
pethaps, as far as they go, with this fatal 
taint about them, that they are attempted to 
be undertaken because there are in exist- 
ence associations formidable to your power. 
It seemed as if the maxim of the Govern- 
ment had been not fiat justitia, ruat caclum, 
but ruit colum, fiat justitia ; as if the 
remedy following the loudness of the com- 
plaint was intended to divide the agitators 
and complainants, rather than simply to dis- 
pense justice to those who complained. Sir, 
Ido hope that in the measures to be framed 
the Government will proceed in a different 
pirit; that they will have no secondary and 
inferior object of attaching part of the Ca- 
tholie clergy to one side and part to an- 
other—of putting down agitation in this 
part of the country or in that — or of weak- 
ening this association or that ; but that 
the Government will seriously consider 
what were the promises made by this and 
the other House of Parliament at the time 
of the Union—promises dictated by Mr. 
Pitt, and acquiesced in by both Houses ; 
that they will look to the account ; see 
whether these promises have been kept ; 
and, if they have not been kept, then that 
they will fulfil them at once, not as a con- 
cession to demands, but as a simple fultil- 
ment of justice. 

Mz. S. HERBERT rose for the pur- 
pose of correcting a misapprehension ito 
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which the noble Lord had fallen, respect- 
ing a statement made by him (Mr. 8. Her- 
bert), in a speech which he had not long 
since addressed to his constituents. He 
had not stated in that speech that Ireland 
was at the time less disturbed than at the 
period of the accession of the present Go- 
vernment to office ; but he had merely said 
that Ireland was then less disturbed than 
at the period preceding the State Trials. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he was glad 
to hear that explanation from the right 
hon. Gentleman, as it entirely removed the 
misconception into which he and others 
had fallen upon that subject. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN: The right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment referred to a threatening notice 
which had been sent to Mr. Wilson of the 
county Clare. As he was acquainted with 
all the circumstances of that case, he would 
state for the information of the House that 
Mr. Wilson, having introduced a system of 
subsoiling, to which his tenants were op- 
posed, they did forward him a threatening 
notice, but not with the intention to do him 
bodily harm, but merely to deter him from 
persevering in a course to which they were 
opposed. 

Mr. J. KELLY would not have so 
soon after taking his seat in the House, 
obtruded himself on its attention, were it 
not from his thorough conviction of the 
dire consequences which would ensue to 
Ireland, if the Bill before the House were 
suffered to pass into a law. So strong 
was that conviction impressed on his mind, 
that he could not content himself to give a 
silent vote to a Bill which would brand his 
country as a nation of assassins. It was, 
to be sure, stated by the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government, that it 
was his intention to find employment for 
great numbers of the people of Ireland ; 
but he would ask, would not the tendency 
of the contemplated measure be to give 
them employment on board the hulks, or 
to drag out a miserable existence in chains 
in Sidney, or in some other penal settle- 
ment? The Bill before the House, instead 
of providing the poor of Ireland with the 
means of procuring wheat and oats, and 
other agricultural commodities, to meet 
their pressing necessities, rather makes 
provisions for an armed soldiery, or in- 
solent police force, to promote and to 
secure, as may be supposed, the peace of 
Ireland; but his firm opinion was, that 
instead of checking crime, it would rather 
give an increased stimulus to disturbance. 
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Such was his indignation at the contem- 
plated measure, that he was surprised that 
hon. Members from all sides of the House 
did not rise up in a body to protest even 
against its very introduction. It was a re- 
flection on their sense of justice. He ob- 
jected to the Bill, because if carried into ¢ 
law, it would completely subvert and 
destroy all constitutional freedom in Ire- 
land. Ile objected to the Bill, because 
there was not made out a sufficient case to 
justify its introduction; and he was certain, 
were such a measure brought into that 
House having England for its object, rest- 
ing only on the evidence adduced by the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department, such a shout of execra- 
tion would be raised against it by every 
English Member, and who would be joined 
by the Irish landlords of that House, as to 
compel its withdrawal. He objected to the 
Bill, because it had not been proved that 
the law in force in Ireland, if carried out 
with justice, with firmness, with imparti- 
ality and energy, was not sufficient to meet 
any emergency. The law, as at present, 
was found rather too strong on a recent 
occasion in the perpetration of what he 
must call a most sanguinary act ; he al- 
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luded to what had happened in Mullingar, 


where an unfortunate individual had suf- 
fered the extreme penalty of the law. 
When that man was first put on his trial, 
the jury disagreed : what was the course 
then pursued by the Government? On 
the next day but one they put the unfortu- 
nate man again on his trial, and in em- 
pannelling the jury, there was struck off 
some of the most respectable men in the 
county; and why were those men ex- 
cluded? Because they happened to be of 
a particular religion? Were they living in 
the nineteenth century, or were they living 
in the bloody days of an Elizabeth, or a 
Mary? Was the right hon. Baronet, by 
such a Bill, about to revive the dismal 
scenes of those periods? If the House 
were to support the right hon. Baronet and 
his Colleagues in such a project, there 
might be posted up in every jury-box in 
Ireland a placard containing the famous 
inscription, which was emblazoned on the 
gates of Bandon—‘‘ Turk, Jew, or Atheist 
may enter here, but not a Papist.’’ He 
objected to the Bill, because there was 
not a commission instituted to inquire into 
the state of crime in those five counties, 
which, it appeared laid the foundation for 
that Bill. If a commission so instituted 
had produced such evidence as would 
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prove that the law could not be vindicate 
without such a measure as that before th 
House, he would even consent to the jp. 
troduction of a stronger one; but that su 
would be the case was very doubtful, }j, 
objected to the Bill, because it should ny 
be brought forward except as the last p. 
source, and only when every remedil 
measure had been tried and had failed, 
He objected to the Bill, because of the g. 
bitrary power it would confer on the w. 
derlings of a Government, which had by 
its most unconstitutional proceedings eq. 
duced to bring the law into contempt in 
Ireland—and which was the ease in the 
late State prosecutions. It had been statel 
by the right hon. Baronet and his (0. 
leagues, that the hon. and learned Member 
for Cork had a fair trial. That might ke 
their opinion ; but he would tell the House 
that such was not the opinion entertainel 
by the people of Ireland. A Conservative 
gentleman of a most influential family, r. 
sident in Limerick, was asked, “ Do yu 
conceive Mr. O’Connell had a fair trial?” 
His answer was, ‘‘ A fair trial, Sir! Do 
you think I ama fool? He had nota fair 
trial ; if the Government had given hima 
fair trial, I would have become a Repealer, 
Let the right hon. Baronet at. the head ¢ 
the Government, instead of bringing in 
coercive measures, let him bring forwanl 
conciliatory measures ;_ let him bring for- 
ward measures which would meet the ap- 
probation of the Members for Treland ; 
which would meet the wants and wishes of 
the people of Ireland. Let him reston 
those magistrates who were so unconstitl- 
tionally superseded: and superseded he- 
cause they advocated the repeal of an Ac 
of Parliament. He could in truth afim, 
that those Members who opposed the Bill 
before the House were as anxious to pr 
mote the tranquillity of Ireland as ay 
Member of Iler Majesty’s Governmetl. 
Their time, their talents, their energies 
all their ties, were connected with the 
 eveen isle.”” They were not men wh 
were anxious for anarchy or for confusiot. 
Their wish was, that peace and happiness 
and concord should reign triumphantly 
Ireland ; and because that was their wish, 
they were anxious to stop the progress ofa 
Bill which could not retard, but rather 
celerate, crime. Instead of making matter 
better, it would only increase the enmes" 
was intended to repress. Entertaining 
such feelings, he would oppose the Bill 
he would do everything in his power ® 
oppose it: that was his determinatio, 
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and such being his determination, he 
yould cheerfully support the Amendment 
which had been brought forward by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
the county of Cork. 

Mr. SEYMER could not. discover any 
yish on the part of any in that House, or 
of any section of any party in that House, 
i trample on the liberties of the people of 
Ireland. It was therefore a very serious 
thing to make such a charge, nor should it 
have been lightly made. In reference to 
yhat the hon. Member who just sat down 
had stated, he would ask him to point out 
asingle English county in which murders 
vere committed in noon-day. Let him 
show a single county where secret tribu- 
nals sat to adjudicate on the cause of 
others—there to decide, and of themselves, 
who should be first murdered, who should 
he first sacrificed to their vengeance. Let 
him point out where such a state of things 
existed in England. Let the hon. Member 
wint out where, in England, the practice 
prevailed of intimidating witnesses from 
coming forward to give their evidence be- 
fore a jury, no matter how important or how 
trivial the case: were not witnesses always, 
in England, at liberty to act according to 
their own discretion, without fear, and 
vithout intimidation ? Let such a county 
such a district in England be pointed 
out, and he would assist the Government 
to have such a county or such a district 
brought under the provisions of the Bill 
then before the House. On referring to 
the reeords of the crimes of Ireland, he 
found that out of 170 who were charged 
with the crime of murder, only eight had re- 
ceivedthe sentence of death. Inthat enume- 
ration he had omitted cases of shooting and 
other grievous offences, which were in many 
instanees not less aggravated in their cha- 
acter than that of murder. But he might 
fiirly assume that nine-tenths of the of- 
fences in Ireland were against the person. 
Suppose that crime to that extent pre- 
vailed in England—suppose that  nine- 
tenths of the crimes in England were 
against the person—would it not be abso- 
ltely necessary to introduce some mea- 
sure Which would check crime of so alarm- 
ig a character. He, for one, would be 
‘ery sorry to let such a state of things 
‘ontinue, from the difficulty to get juries 
‘convict, even on the clearest evidence, 
and while the peasant should be tried by 
his peers as the law directs. Yet it was, 
m his opinion, that in the disturbed dis- 
nets of Ireland, the services of a class of 
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persons as jurors, should be secured, who 
would be free from dictation, above intimi- 
dation, and who would give their verdict 
according to the evidence produced. While 
the crimes committed in Ireland were not 
of a political nature, yet he could not quite 
acquit those persons who were connected 
with those political agitations which pre- 
vailed in that country. He would not ac- 
euse any hon. Gentleman of encouraging 
crime, yet he could not separate from his 
mind one fact, that those who sympathized 
so deeply with the people of Ireland, would 
appear also to sympathize with them in 
their crimes, and thus indirectly, as it ap- 
peared to him, to encourage crime in Ire- 
land. Allusion was made to the case of 
Seery; but that individual was convicted 
on the oath of a most humane and a most 
respectable gentleman, Sir Francis Hop- 
kins. He was convicted on his oath: the 
verdict was brought in by the jury, and of 
that verdict the Judge approved, and the 
sentence was carried into execution by the 
Government. He was aware that the rev. 
Mr. Savage expressed his belief that Seery 
was innocent, and for no other reason but 
because Secry had said so. But if hon. 
Members were to look at the list of crimi- 
nals executed in the course of the last 
century, they would find that one-half of 
those who suffered the penalty of the law 
had asserted their innocence; and did they 
believe that half the number of those who 
suffered death for the last hundred years, 
died innocent victims? In an account 
which was given of Seery in the Freeman’s 
Journal, he was styled a “ martyr.” 
When a convicted murderer was so desig- 
nated, when he was called a ‘ martyr,” 
had he not a right to assume that such a 
proceeding was well calculated to encou- 
rage crime in Ireland? But there was 
something connected with the conduct of 
some public men, which made it difficult to 
understand their actions. In England 
things were properly designated. They 
were honestly called by their proper names; 
but such was not the casein Ireland. For 
instance, in Ireland there was what was 
ealled the ‘‘ Loyal Repeal Association;”’ 
but if it were a loyal association, why 
should men of talent connected with that 
association create dissension and disunion 
between that country and England? If 
‘‘loyal,’’ why excite hostile aggression 
against this country ? In Ireland even the 
press abused the liberty which it enjoyed. 
What was the language of the Repeal 
press in reference to persons who emigrated 
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to America? That ‘‘ if they were to fight, it 
would be for that country which sup- 
ported and which would protect them;”’ 
‘that there they might be enrolled as 
Irish brigades to oppose British insolence, 
and to revenge British oppression.”” Was 
that “loyal” language ¢ Gentlemen met 
week after week, and made speeches in a 
place called ‘ Conciliation Hall,’’ the ten- 
dency of which was to create dissension 
among Her Majesty’s subjects; but to call 
such a place ‘‘ Conciliation Hall,’’ even in 
Ireland, was rather a bad joke. But the 
language of ‘‘ Conciliation Hall” had ex- 
cited the people to such a pitch, that a 
gentleman, who bore the title of ‘head 
pacificator,”’ had to be sent on a message 
of ‘‘ peace” through the country. In his 
tour he visited the North of Ireland, which, 
if not the signal for bloodshed, was cer- 
tainly the cause of just alarm to the peace- 
able and industrious subjects of that pro- 
vince. He would refer to a most de- 
plorable circumstance — the 
which so generally prevailed in certain dis- 
tricts of Ireland to shoot the resident land- 
lords; it would appear as if they wished to 
get rid of them altogether. It appeared 
to him that however much of what was 
amiable and generous was to be found in 
the Irish character, yet there was a signal 
want of what Englishmen would call plain 
common sense; and perhaps one of the ad- 
vantages of the Union with England was 
by its common sense to modify and regu- 


disposition 


late the magnificent and flowing ideas of 


Trishmen. He was much struck with an 
observation which was made to him by an 
Irish resident landed proprietor. Ile would 
not mention his name, as he did not wish 
to expose his friend to danger. What was 
the observation of that Irish gentleman ? 
‘It is well known,” said he, ‘* 1 am op- 
posed to a repeal of the Union, because I 
know it would be a great injury to the 
country: yet | am quite sure that no Par- 
liament composed of Lrish gentlemen would 
long assemble in College Green without 
adopting some measures for the protection 
of life, and for the security of property in 
Ireland. You can form no accurate idea 
of the state we are in here. We must 
always, in these parts, carry with us loaded 
pistols, and not unfrequently it is necessary 
to be accompanied with mounted police.” 
He expressed surprise that hon. Members 
opposite, who represented Irish constitfen- 
cies, could oppose the first reading of a 
measure that had already obtained the 
sanction of the House of Lords, haying for 
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its object the suppression of crime, and the 
protection of life in that country.—The 
hon. Member concluded by thanking the 
House for the attention with which they 
had heard his observations, and intimate 
his intention of voting in favour of the firs 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. P. 8S. BUTLER said, that afte, 
the speech of the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, he felt greater diffidence 





than usual in addressing the House; by, 
|for his part, he could not aspire to the 
|distinction of being a fluent and ¢bp. 
quent speaker, and would only endeg. 
vour to adhere to the sound principles of 
common sense which, as far as he kney, 
had always had some influence with g 
British audience. He denounced as much 
as any one in that ILouse the horrible, dis. 
graceful, and cowardly act of assassination; 
and he believed that the hon. Members 
who sat around him fully entertained similar 
feelings on the subject. But he was als 
opposed to the introduction of the measure 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government— 
not only, he said, because it was opposed 
to the great principle of the Constitution, 
but that he believed it would prove ineffec. 
tual in the attainment of the object con 
templated. He had no hesitation in say. 
ing that if it was even proposed to suspen 
the Habeas Corpus Act—which was » 
repugnant to the British people—if he fel 
satistied that it would have the effect of 
putting an end to those disgraceful aets in 
Ireland; he would be the last man to inter- 
fere when the adoption of the measure by 
the House would have the effect of putting 
an end to those acts, which he considered 
to be a disgrace to the country to which 
he belonged. He could not, however, look 
upon the proposition under discussion as 
anything more or less than an old frien! 
with a new face. He had some little ex 
perience in Ireland, and it was his solem 
belief that if they passed that Act, it would 
entirely fail in the object proposed. It 
recollected the occasion when the Insu- 
rection Act had been introduced into Ire 
land, and the reasons which had led tot, 
which he would take leave to relate briely 
to the House. There was a noblema, 
who had been residing in this country, who 
possessed a very large property in Ireland, 
the leases of which were about to fall ant 
were only depending upon a single it. 
The persons who were in occupation © 
this land were in a comparatively inde- 
pendent station in life, and ina higher cs 
of society than usually held gimilar tracts 
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of land. A number of these men decided 
upon coming across this country for the 
purpose of making fresh proposals to the 
nobleman who was their landlord for a 
renewal of their leases. The agent, who 
lived in that country, on hearing of their 
determination, told them that they were 
about to spend their money in a very use- 
less errand, alleging that their landlord 
would not receive any proposal that might 
be made direct from themselves; and then 
he volunteered to come across himself for 
the purpose of doing what he could with 
his Lordship for them. Those men con- 
fided in the gentleman who made the offer 
to them, as he was a large leaseholder, and 
brother to a Roman Catholic bishop ; he 
came across to this country, but instead of 
making arrangements on behalf of the 
persons who had commissioned him to act 
for them, he obtained for himself leases of 
the entire land which they held, and some 
time after his return to Ireland he had the 
whole tenants upon that property ejected 
out of their holdings; the consequence of 
which was, that not many weeks had elaps- 
ed after his having done so, before this 
gentleman was murdered on the road to his 
private residence. He did not mean to say 
that that murder was justified. There 
were six men tried and found guilty of 
having been the perpetrators of the act, 
upon what did not appear to him, as he 
was present at the trial, to be very con- 
clusive evidence. One of the witnesses 
was an approver ; and the evidence of such 
a person should always be received with 
great caution. The other witness was a 
young woman of rather questionable cha- 
racter, and the corroborating circumstances 
were not very strong. Llowever, the jury 
who tried the prisoners found them guilty, 
and they were all executed in the county 
Kilkenny. But mark the result of that 
trial and execution upon the minds of the 
people it was intended to deter: the ne- 
phew of the gentleman who had been mur- 
dered, was also murdered within a quarter 
ofa mile of his own house, within a short 
period of the execution that had taken 
place. It was shortly after these occur- 
rences, he said, that the Insurrection Act 
had been introduced into Ireland, and all 
parties agreed in opinion that it had en- 
tirely failed in the object for which it was 
intended, and that there never had been a 
more useless measure proposed. The hon. 

ember for Dorsetshire (Mr. Seymer), had 
refered to an article in the Nation news- 
Paper; but without replying to that hon. 
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Member’s remarks in similar language, 
he could sufficiently retort upon him, 
by quoting the language that had been 
used by a writer in one of the principal 
morning papers in London, in reference to 
a priesthood, amongst whom there were 
many good Christians. Had the hon. 
Member not read, he asked, in an English 
newspaper, an article wherein they were 
called ‘ surpliced ruffians,’’ and a ‘‘ demon 
priesthood?”’ The noble Lord the Member 
for Lynn had, in an eloquent manner, 
spoken of the heinous crime of murder in 
Ireland—more particularly of that of 
women—which he deeply deplored had 
too often taken place; but at the same 
time he wished to observe that the crime 
did not appear to be confined to Ireland ; 
and if he was disposed to recriminate, he 
could point out a history of cases that had 
recently occurred in England fully as bad 
as those that had taken place in Ireland. 
By a Paper that had been printed contain- 
ing an analysis of the crimes committed 
in England, as compared with those of 
Ireland, he found that in 1845 no less 
than 113 murders had been perpetrated 
in England, the majority of which were 
of women; but he would not harrow the 
feelings of the House by entering into a nar- 
rative of the particulars. That that deserip- 
tion of crime was on the increase in Eng- 
land could not be denied, he said, as it had 
been already admitted to be so by the 
Times newspaper, in proof of which he 
read the following extract from that 
paper :— 

“ By far the most serious feature of the age is 
the increase of infanticide. Not a day passes but 
the disclosures of an inquest or a trial establish 
the melancholy truth that human life is losing its 
value in England. The laxity of the verdicts, 
and the leniency of the sentences, equally prove 
that we are becoming familiarized with the crime, 
and that we consider it palliated by the extreme 
provocation of the circumstances. Crime, how- 
ever, is crime, and its guilt rests somewhere. If it 
rests not on the person, it rests on the system—on 
those who tempt, and goad, and drive to crime. 
We are relapsing into a criminal and vitiated sys- 
tem. What we have been accustomed to read of 
with horror, the indifference to infant life in Lace- 
demon, in Rome, and other States of heathen anti- 
quity, in China, in India, and elsewhere, and what 
we have set down as the worst blot in their imper- 
fect civilization, is becoming the characteristic of 
England.” 

The hon. Member apologized for having 
occupied the attention of the House so long; 
he wished that his motives should not be 
misconstrued, and repeated his opinion that 
the Bill brought down by ILer Majesty’s 
Government was not calculated to effect 
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the suppression of crime, but only aggra- 
vate and increase it, and therefore he 
was determined to give it his most decided 
opposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said, he felt great 
embarrassment in being obliged to oppose 
the measure under discussion; but he hoped 
that the course he was about to pursue 
would not be misconstrued. He believed it 
to be his duty to give his vote against the 
measure; and he wished it to be understood 
that his doing so should not be attributed 
to party feelings, as he should be happy to 
support Her Majesty’s Government upon 
every measure that he believed really caleu- 
lated to benefit his country. He was wil- 
ling to give his support to any measure 
that would have the effect of putting an end 
to the commission of crime in Ireland; but 
he could not believe that the measure pro- 
posed would doso. One clause of the Bill 
included the county (Tipperary) that he 
had the honour to represent. He regretted 
most sincerely the number of assassinations 
that had been committed in one riding of 
that county; but the right hon. Baronet 
had made a great mistake in not making a 
difference between the north and south 


riding of the county, for although the 


northern riding was in a very disturbed 
state, and outrage was of frequent occur- 
rence there, in the south riding it was 
quite the reverse, as the people were all 
orderly, peaceable, and industrious, and a 
great many of the inhabitants belonged to 
the Society of Friends. There were many 
causes in Ireland tending to embitter the 
feelings of the peasantry against the aris- 
tocracy. ‘There was the ditterence of reli- 
gion, and the consciousness that the majo- 
rity had been misgoverned and severely 
dealt with, on account of their faith. There 
was, too, the oppression that had been in 
many cases practised on them, because of 
their voting, not on the side of their land- 
lords, but according to their consciences, at 
elections. When the 40s. freeholders were 
abolished, the landed proprietors thought 
they could have it all their own way; but 
the 10. freeholders had shown the same 
patriotic determination, and the conse- 
quence was, that in most cases the popular 
representative was the successful candi- 
date. The indisposition to grant leases, 
arising from political; and, in some in- 
stances, religious considerations, was an- 
other cause of discontent; and the desire to 
maintain ascendancy of creed was hateful 
to the people. But these men, whose acts 
and policy had aroused the indignation of 
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the people, were the first to call for a (o. 
ercion Bill to crush by force the very dis. 
content they had occasioned. It must be 
admitted that England had neglected that 
duty towards the Irish people which they 
were not only bound, but which they had 
undertaken to perform. It was confessed 
there had been a long period of misgover. 
ment: was it wonderful, under such gir. 
cumstances, that there should be disturb. 
ances.. He could mention another cause 
too. Lord Devon’s Commission had been 
appointed, and under circumstances, too, 
which led the people to form very exagge. 
rated notions of its results; but there had 
been no result whatever, and a feeling was 
now prevalent that it had been appointed 
for the purpose of throwing dust in the 
people’s eyes. His opinion was, that it 
was in the reign of Elizabeth the misfor. 
tunes of Ireland originated—a most glo. 
rious reign for England, but a most disas- 
trous one to the sister country. Whenever 
Ireland had been kindly governed, she had 
shown herself capable of appreciating it. 
Was not this instanced in the viceroyalty 
of the Marquess of Normanby? and did not 
the departure of that nobleman from her 
shores exhibit, in the liveliest manner, the 
gratitude of the people for a just and im- 
partial Government ? Were not the Irish 
people more tranquil and contented during 
that period than they had been for centu- 
ries before; and did they not continue so 
under the Whigs, and until 1842, whenthe 
going Judges of assize expressed them. 
selves highly gratified at the tranquillity of 
the people and the absence of crime ¢ The 
hon. Gentleman referred to the charges of 
Baron Lefroy, in Roscommon, Mayo, and 
Galway; of Mr. Justice Crampton, in Ar 
magh and Down; of Mr. Justice Burton, 
in Kildare and Meath; of Mr. Justice Tor- 
rens, in Drogheda and Sligo; of Mr. Jus 
tice Doherty, in Wexford and Kilkenny; of 
Mr. Justice Perrin, in Antrim; and of Ba 
ron Richards, in Clare, all of which were 
congratulatory at the improved manners 
and conduct of the people. The fact was, 
the people reposed a degree of confidence 
then in the administration of the law and 
in the magistracy; but since then those 
magistrates in whom they confided had 
been removed; their great leaders had 
been tried by a packed jury and imprisot- 
ed; the Government had suppressed thei 
meetings, and virtually annulled the right 
of petition, and they were now about © 
coerce them. It had been truly stated by 
the Times newspaper, that the monster evil 
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in Ireland was the want of confidence in 
the administration of justice — that in- 
deed was at the root of all, and that 
eril the present Government had done a 
oreat deal to increase. His motive in op- 
5 . 

osing the Bill was not to protect or pal- 
jiate that system of violence which he de- 
recated: it was because he thought the 
Bill would fail in its professed object, and 
ill further exasperate the people. He 
had been among the magistrates who were 
lismissed by the Government on account 
of their polities, and must say, that that 
lismissal had not grieved him. It relieved 
him from a post of trouble and responsi- 
bility which he had never sought, and which 
he only accepted of at the request of his 
neighbours; neither had he sought the re- 
presentation of the place he now repre- 
sented, nor expended a farthing on his 
election; but having accepted the trust, he 


would discharge it to the best of his ability. . 


He had the most sanguine hopes that be- 
neficial changes would take place before 
long in Ireland; it would depend upon the 
wisdom and the prudence of the statesmen 
of this country, whether they should take 
place without bloodshed. He did not agi- 
tate for a separation of the two countries, 
though he believed it would be for the ad- 
vantage of both countries that some ar- 
rangement should take place by which the 
two countries might be governed by se- 
parate Legislatures. Ile had great hopes 
that the noble Lord the Member for Lynn 
and his friends would, on a calm considera- 
tion of the subject, agree with his views; 
and if the noble Lord should hereafter be- 
come Prime Minister of the country, as he 
night very probably be, would it not be a 
source of gratification to the noble Lord, as 
wellas secure for him the good wishes of 
Irishmen, that he would say he had sup- 
ported the Irish Members on such a sub- 
ject, rather than by persevering in his pre- 
sent course 2 
Debate adjourned. 

House adjourned at a quarter past One 
0 clock, : 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 6, 1846. 


= Pustic Brits. —3* and passed. Indem- 
ity, 

Parmmios PReseNTED. From Free Presbytery of Biggar 
and Peebles, for the Adoption of Measures to prevent 
labouring on the Sabbath in the Construction of Rail- 
wepie-By the Earl of Clare, from the Limerick Bridge 
Commissioners, for the Adoption of Measures suggested 
by the Petitioners for the Improvement and Protection of 
the Port and Harbour of Limerick,—-By Lord Deuman, 





from Joshua Toulmin Smith, complaining of the Conduct 
of an Officer of Excise who had entered his House under 
Pretence of Searching for an Illicit Still, and for In- 
quiry. 


TUE RECENT VICTORIES IN INDIA. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: I 
requested a noble Friend of mine last week 
to give notice to your Lordships that I 
should this evening ask a question of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to any 
further communications which might be 
expected on the subject of the glorious 
events which have recently taken place in 
India; and before I put that question, I 
trust itmay be permitted to me to express 
the regret I personally feel in not having 
been present on a former occasion, when 
those events were under your Lordships’ 
consideration; and when I had no reason 
to think that the latter of those events 
would have been alluded to. I have, how- 
ever, to thank the noble Duke opposite 
(the Duke of Wellington), and also the 
noble Earl at the head of the Board of 
Control (the Earl of Ripon), for their great 
courtesy in having communicated to me the 
circumstance that both achievements would 
be referred to on Thursday last; but I re- 
ceived those communications at such a dis- 
tance from London, that it was impossible 
for me to attend in my place on that day. 
Though [ regret that the Motion of Thurs- 
day was brought on without longer no- 
tice, yet it is a regret which I do not feel 
personally, for [ am satisfied that it would 
have been impossible for me or for any- 
body to add anything to the valuable testi- 
mony borne on that occasion to those great 
and glorious services by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Wellington), who is 
himself so well acquainted with the scene 
of those glories—a locality in which he 
himself won his early laurels, and estab- 
lished his own great name, and who so 
well knows the arena of those conflicts, 
which I am sanguine enough to hope the 
noble Duke has lived to see brought now to 
a final consummation by the glories which 
have attended the career of Sir Henry 
Hlardinge and Sir Hugh Gough. The 
testimony of the noble Duke was confirmed 
by the knowledge and experience of my 
noble Friend behind me (the Earl of Auck- 
land), who was so well qualified from his 
own course while Governor General of 
India to perceive the difficulties of that 
service, and who, in a most clear and satis- 
factory manner, confirmed the statements 
then made, and joined in the expression of 
the gratitude due to those great men in 
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India who have obtained these victories. 
Having ventured to say thus much in ex- 
cuse of myself, I beg to add that the ques- 
tion I am anxious to put is, whether any 
further communication, or, indeed, any 
communication at all, is intended by the 
Government to be made to the House on 
the subject of the late achievements; be- 
cause I do not understand, in point of fact, 
that any communication whatever of Papers 
has been made. I have received none, 
and, on inquiry in this House, I do not 
find that any such Papers have been 
brought forward; so that, in fact, the only 
information we have is derived from the 
public newspapers. Concluding, however, 
that it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to communicate all Papers re- 
lating to the recent military transactions, I 
am most desirous of knowing whether they 
mean to communicate the proclamation of 
the Governor General issued after the bat- 
tle, and also the preliminary of that Treaty 
of peace which it has been publicly stated, 
was concluded on the 17th of February 
last, after the battle on the banks of the 
Sutlej: both of which are documents which 
I conceive ought to be in the possession of 
the House. I do not ask this question 
with any idea that these Papers can be 
made the foundation of anything like ob- 
jections in any quarter whatever, either in 
or out of the House. On the contrary, if 
I feel an anxiety to see these Papers pro- 
duced, it is because in them, especially in 
one of them—I allude to the proclamation 
of the Governor General issued on his en- 
tering the Sikh territory after the battle— 
I find a most satisfactory proof of that 
spirit of moderation in the moment of vic- 
tory—that abstinence even from what may 
be termed the legitimate fruits of conquest, 
which do honour to the character of this 
country, and which may, at no distant pe- 
riod, obtain the formal sanction and ap- 
probation both of Parliament and of the 
country at large. Though I am confi- 
dent that occasions may arise, and, in- 
deed, have arisen, in Europe as well as in 
Asia, in which the inyasion of a neighbour- 
ing country may be justified as a strictly 
defensive principle; yet there is no part of 
these transactions which I have viewed 
with greater satisfaction than the cireum- 
stance of this great conquest not having 


been preceded by invasion, and that, if 


possible to be avoided, it is not to be fol- 
lowed by annexation. Convinced that the 
safety of our Government in India depends 
upon the satisfaction and protection we are 
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enabled to give to the natives of that cou. 
try, and upon the prosperity we are enabled 
to impart to their commerce and social ex. 
istence, I am persuaded that next to these 
stands the importance of letting it be fel 
by all the nations of India, that we are not 
desirous of conquest for any purpose but 
that of security, and that with all nations 
of that country, let their Government be 
what it may, perfect or imperfect, Maho. 
medan or Hindoo, placed in one race, or 
vested in another, our only desireis to recog. 
nize them as allies with whom we can meet 
on equal terms, if they on equal terms were 
prepared to maintain the relations of peace 
and concord. It was, therefore, with pecu. 
liar satisfaction that I saw these principles 
distinctly laid down in the proclamation to 
which I have alluded; and I have no doubt 
that proclamation accords with the views 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It isa 
proclamation upon which we can proudly 
challenge the world to examine the 
grounds of our proceedings, and whieh 
shows that it was not in a spirit of con- 
quest that we engaged in the mighty con- 
flict which, by great skill and bravery, has 
been brought to so glorious a termination, 
Therefore it is that I shall be glad to know 
if these documents can be produced. I say 
nothing with regard to any other comm 
nication from Her Majesty’s Government 
to the House; for though it has been asked, 
in another place, whether any communica. 
tion would be made from the Throne re 
lating to any honours and rewards whichit 
might be the pleasure of Her Majesty to 
confer on the most meritorious servants of 
the Crown who ever had a claim for such 
honours and rewards, and though I had 
hoped that some such communication would 
have been made, yet this is a matter which, 
in the first instance, I should wish to leave 
to the diseretion of fer Majesty’s advisers 
confident that a very short period wil 
elapse before we shall learn the gracious 
intentions of the Sovereign on that point. 
In conclusion, I will only add that I sup- 
pose there will be no objection to produce 
the documents to which I have referred. 
and upon which the general vote of thanks 
was based. : 
The Eart of RIPON regretted that his 
noble Friend was absent when he ha 
moved the vote of thanks to Sir Henry 
Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough, and the 
other officers who were concerned in what 
he had so justly termed the glorious 
achievements on the banks of the Sutle 
When notice of the Motion was given, ! 
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yas not their intention to propose a vote 
of thanks for the last victory in India: they 
then intended to propose a vote of thanks 
oly for the victory obtained by the troops 
wder the command of Sir Henry Smith ; 
but his noble Friend would bear in mind 
that when a question was put to him 
on the subject on Tuesday by the noble 
lord, they were not in possession of official 
accounts of the last victory. It was true 
they knew the events had occurred, for 
they had received the accounts of them in 
anindireect way; but as they had not offi- 
cially received them, they could not call on 
Parliament to notice them in any way. 
But when they did receive the official ac- 
counts, it was thought most desirable that 
the earliest opportunity of recording the 
nse of the Legislature should be taken. 
As the House of Commons sat on Wed- 
nesday, notice was given there for that 
purpose; but as their Lordships did not sit, 
he (Lord Ripon) took the liberty to de- 
part from the usual course, and make the 


Motion without giving the usual notice. | 


As soon as it was resolved that the vote of 
thanks should be moved, he wrote to his 
noble Friend, He heard he was out of 
town, and sent a copy of the letter to an- 
other noble Lord at the same side of the 
House; but he also was unable to avail 
himself of his invitation. But his noble 
Friend had nothing to regret, for his noble 
Friend behind him who had formerly been 
Governor General of India (the Earl of 
Auckland), had discharged the duty of sup- 
jorting the Motion of thanks in a manner 
wadmirable, and so deserving ef all praise, 
that neither the Tlouse nor the illustrions 
individuals to whom he paid but just com- 
jliments could think that the duty could 
have been better performed in whatever 
hands it might have been placed. As to 
the production of Papers, in point of fact 
the substance of all that had been re- 
ered up to that time was contained in 
that which had been published in the Ga- 
vette. The arrangements with the Durbar 
ind Ghoolab Singh had not been reduced 
to the form of a Treaty, and were not in a 
condition to be laid on the Table of the 
louse; but when they were there could be 
w objection, and in fact it would be their 
tty to lay all information as to the poli- 
tical part of the matter in the Papers be- 
fre the House. Until they were in pos- 
“ssion of the documents in regular and 
authentic form, the Government could not 
lay them on the Table of their Lordships’ 
use; but as soon as they should be in 
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possession of them in the manner described, 
there of course could not be the slightest 
objection to their production. With re- 
spect tothe noble Marquess’s inquiries as 
to any communication that might be ex- 
pected from Her Majesty, with respect to 
honours and rewards intended to be con- 
ferred upon those whom he so justly de- 
signated as ‘* great men who have achiey- 
ed great victories,” he (the Earl of Ripon) 
-could only say that he was not authorized 
just at the present moment to make any 
official statement on the subject; but he 
might be permitted to observe, that no 
sooner had Her Majesty been made aware 
of the glorious events which had occurred 
in India, and of the great services which 
those two illustrious personages, Sir Henry 
Hardinge and Sir Hugh Gough, had ren- 
dered, than she signified her Royal pleasure 
that patents of nobility should be prepared 
for them both. [ Cheers.| He need hardly 
add, that this intimation of Her Majesty’s 
command was received most cheerfully, 
and with the greatest possible gratification, 
by those who had the honour to be Her 
Majesty’s advisers, for they felt that it was 
not the heroes alone that would be ennobled, 
but that the country itself would be ho- 
noured by granting such marks of distine- 
tion to those who had so richly deserved 
them. 


Insurrection. 


THE LATE POLISH INSURRECTION. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that having 
intimated to his noble Friend the Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs his inten- 
tion of asking a question that evening re- 
specting recent events alleged to have 
taken place in one of the provinces of the 
Austrian Empire, and his noble Friend 
having stated that he would offer no objec- 
tion to his so doing, (he Lord Beaumont) 
now rose for the purpose of carrying his 
intention into effect. In putting this ques- 
tion he would not apologize for bringing 
the question to which it related under the 
consideration of their Lordships, nor pause 
to reflect whether there was any condition, 
or treaty, or international established usage, 
which invested him with the privilege of 
pursuing the course which he was about to 
adopt. He based his right to do so upon 
a higher ground—upon the ground that all 
the States of Europe had entered into a 
compact to advance civilization as far as in 
them lay, and to arrest the continuance of 
any barbarous customs or laws which might 
heretofore have existed amongst them. In 
a locality which was situated almost in the 
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very heart of Europe, most monstrous 
deeds had been lately perpetrated; and it 
became the duty of every Government in 
Europe which professed to feel an interest 
in the promotion of civilization and en- 
lightenment, to publicly denounce and con- 
demn such proceedings, in order that the 
States in which they had occurred might 
perceive the propriety of taking measures 
to prevent their recurrence, or to repeal 
the laws under whose sanction they had 
been enacted. In referring to the cireum- 
stances which he was about to bring under 
their notice, he would take occasion to 
mention that, as their Lordships were no 
doubt well aware, a rebellion had recently 
taken place in the Austrian, Prussian, and 
Russian territories: that revolt had been 
subdued, and the leaders of the rebels had 
been formally tried and formally punished. 
He merely alluded to this topic for the pur- 
pose of separating it from the subject more 
immediately before their Lordships. It was 
a fact of which there could be no question, 
that a revolt had taken place, and the 
leaders had been arrested and punished 
in a most exemplary manner. But how- 
ever severe and dreadful the treatment 
might appear to him to be to which they 
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had been exposed, this was a question the 
consideration of which he would not broach 


in that place. It was a matter of inter- 
national regulation, to be decided upon by 
the Austrian Government itself ; and how- 
ever deeply he might deplore certain events 
which had occurred, the interference of 
the British Government was not called for; 
and upon this branch of the case he would 
consequently offer no further observation. 
But the subject to which he was really 
anxious to direct their Lordships’ attention 
was the practice which appeared to exist 
in Galicia, a province of Austria, of esta- 
blishing a kind of servile war—the practice 
of the authorities in that country either 
encouraging or actually designing and set- 
ting on foot a rise of the peasants against 
their lords and masters, the consequence 
of which rise had been the wholesale 
slaughter of those lords and masters in the 
province to which he had alluded. There 
was but too good reason for believing that 
the serfs of nobles and landed proprietors 
in Galicia had, at the instigation of per- 
sons of high authority, and in the expecta- 
tion of receiving certain stated rewards for 
all the ruin they could accomplish, and for 
every head they could produce, deliberately 
risen and murdered by wholesale their 
lords and masters, whose properties they 
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devastated, and whose castles they laid 
waste. Ilis authority for these statements 
was, he admitted, only founded on private 
letters, and on the public statements of 
some twenty or thirty newspapers in Franee 
and Germany; but he feared there was po 
room for doubting that the description of 
the dreadful deeds which had been ¢om. 
mitted had not been in any material re. 
spect exaggerated. In order to show the 
character and extent of the frightful events 
which had occurred in this ‘provinee of 
Austria, with the sanction, nay, ag he 
verily believed, at the very instigation of 
the authorities, he would take the liberty 
of reading an extract from the Journal 
des Debats, a paper which he believed in. 
capable of misrepresentation. [ The noble 
Lord read a quotation from the ‘ewspaper 
in question. It was to the effect, that in 
three circles of Galicia the peasantry hai 
risen with so deadly a purpose, that scarcely 
one landed proprietor had been left alive, 
They had all been murdered in cold blood, 
and their castles destroyed.] The noble 
Lord continued to observe that. similar 
scenes were reported every day; and, al- 
though there might be some colouring and 
a little exaggeration, it was incredible to 
suppose that the statements were altoge- 
ther untrue. In no instance that he could 
hear of had the perpetrators of these atrv- 
cities been punished, nor did it appear that 
the Government had in the least disap- 
proved of their proceedings ; on the con 
trary, the Emperor, in his proclamation, 
encouraged and applauded rather than de 
precated or condemned them. But it was 
the duty of other Governments not to per- 
mit such things to pass unnoticed, Re 
monstrance might, perhaps, be produetive 
of a happy effect. He appealed to the 
noble Earl himself, the Secretary for Fo 
reign Affairs, to say whether on a former 
occasion his expression of disapproval af 
barbarous laws and inhuman usages i 
other countries had not been productive of 
a most beneficial effect? Was it not 
mainly in consequence of such an expre 
sion of disapproval that the law in Turkey, 
which condemned a double renegade t 
death, had been repealed. He wished now 
to know whether the noble Earl had re 
ceived any authentic information with 1 
gard to the events which had _ recently 
taken place in Galicia, a province of Aus 
tria; and whether, in the event of his 
having so received it, he had taken aly 
means to let the Austrian Governmelt 
understand with what feelings of pal and 
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isa probation such intelligence had been 
neeived by the British Gove ernment ? 

The Fart of ABERDEEN said, he 
wuld be at all times most happy to give 
J the information in his power to the 
yble Lord on any question in respect to 
hich he might desire it; but, really, the 
nfrmation in reference to the question 
fore their Lordships at present was so 
jsimilar, the multitude of assertions and 
wntradictions of the press, and of state- 
nentsand counter-statements, was so great, 
tat it was very difficult to unravel the 
uth from the falsehood with any degree 
if certainty, or to discover how the real 
date of the facts stood. The matter was 
wein which this country was not directly 
wncerned. Neither British interests nor 
British subjects were affected by these 
eents, be they true or false. He under- 
stood the statement of the noble Lord to be 
alstantially this, that the Austrian autho- 
rites had incited the peasantry of Galicia 
aginst the proprietors or lords of the soil, 
fering rewards for their capture, and still 
higher prizes for the heads of such of them 
wmight be slain. He (the Earl of Aber- 


doen) had the een for many years, 
w live on terms of close intimacy and 


friendship with the eminent person by 
vhm the administration of the Austrian 
Government was carried on; and he could 
aly say, that any policy of this kind—any 
ly involving an instigation to crime and 
deeds of atrocity—it was quite as impos- 
sible for that distinguished personage to 
adopt as for any of their Lordships. It 
was undeniably true that the Austrian Go- 
venment had been great benefactors to 
the Galician peasantry, and that the pea- 
‘autry had always looked to it with confi- 
dence for protection against their lords. 

lt was now seventy or ‘eighty years since 
that provinee had come under the sway of 
Austria, and during that period the condi- 
tion of the peasantry had been vastly im- 
poved. Their present condition under 
Austria was immeasurably superior to what 
itwas in the reiens of Maria Teresa and 
Joseph II. ; and this being the fact, it was 
wt at all unnatural that they should enter- 
tain feelings of loyalty and affection towards 
‘Government from “whom they had inva- 
Tiably experienced liberal, humane, and 
tnsiderate tre atment. Ile confessed, that 
vith Tespect to the exact matter referred 
by the noble I Lord, he possessed little 
itfrmation, if any at all, beyond what 
their Lordships might be fairly supposed 
tybein the enjoyment of. The subject 
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was one in respect to which he had not felt 
it incumbent on him to institute any in- 
quiries, as he did not consider it to be the 
duty of this country to interfere in the 
administration of a province belonging to 
such a State as Austria; but Her Majesty’s 
Charge d’Affaires at Vienna had from 
time to time written to him (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) accounts giving the details of 
what had taken place ; and it must be ad- 
mitted that his statements and descriptions 
were very different indeed from those which 
had been made by the noble Lord opposite. 
He would read for their Lordships two or 
three extracts from the statements of Mr. 
Magenis, in describing those occurrences, 
and this was all the information he was 
able to afford on the subject. The noble 
Earl read several extracts from communi- 
cations received from the Charge d’ Affaires 
at Vienna, and bearing date the 28th Feb- 
ruary and 3rd of March. They were in 
substance statements to the effect, that the 
peasantry of Galicia had displayed a spirit 
of the most determined hostility to the 
revolutionary movement, and peremptorily 
resisted the proposals of the lords and pro- 
prietors of the soil that they should join in 
it. They had in numerous instances made 
prisoners of many of those who wished to 
urge them on, and had denounced their 
projects to the neighbouring authorities. 
They attacked, resisted, and took into cap- 
tivity many of the leaders. The writer 
stated, that great inconvenience had re- 
sulted from the enormous number of those 
who were taken prisoners; and the embar- 
rassment would have been much greater 
were it not that those who were arrested 
thought it much better to remain quietly 
in prison than to fall into the hands of the 
peasantry, by whom they would most as- 
suredly have been slain. The writer also 
observed that the accounts from Lemberg, 
the capital of Galicia, were most satisfac- 
tory. The people there continued to show 
the best disposition in support of the Impe- 
rial Government, and displayed unbounded 
zeal in arresting the instigators to revolt. 
In many places where the nobles and pro- 
prietors had been arrested, the peasantry 
formed themselves into volunteer guards, 
and thus assisted the Executive. These 
were the accounts which he (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) had received, and he confessed 
he saw nothing all this to merit the 
stigma which was sought to be attached to 
it. The peasantry had proved faithful to 
the Government in resisting the revolt. In 
so doing, they had no doubt taken a part 
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which had led to the destruction of life ; 
but, putting out of the question those sto- 
ries (concerning which he had not one par- 
ticle of information) respecting advertising 
rewards for living captives or the heads of 
the slain, he did not see anything so bad 
in the efforts of the peasantry to support a 
Government under which they had received 
signal advantages and benefits. As he had 
stated before, he was not prepared to say 
to what extent prevailing reports were true 
or false. He had no further information 
than what he had submitted. 

Lorp KINNAIRD was glad that public 
attention had been directed to this matter. 
He believed it could not be denied that a 
proclamation had been issued for capturing 
the nobles, and bringing them in, dead or 
alive. The Governor had, no doubt, been 
authorized to issue this proclamation by the 
statute-law of Austria, which declared that 
deserters were to be taken, dead or alive, 
and that all rebels should be treated as 
deserters. It must have been upon this 
that the proclamation was founded ; but he 
was sure it must have been done without 
the special cognizance or express sanction 
of the Austrian Government, who, he was 
sure, would never countenance anything so 


barbarous as a proclamation of the kind 
described by the noble Lord (Lord Beau- 


mont). There could be no doubt but the 
peasantry of Galicia had been very well 
treated by the Austrian Government. 

Lorp BEAUMONT observed that the 
passages read by the noble Earl the Se- 
eretary for Foreign Affairs appeared rather 
to confirm than invalidate his (Lord Beau- 
mont’s) statements. Besides, if the pro- 
clamation had been issued in conformity 
with the statute law of Austria, so much 
the worse for Austria. He hoped the noble 
Earl would use his influence to procure the 
repeal of so nefarious a statute. 

Subject at an end. 


CASE OF MR. JOSHUA TOULMIN SMITH. 

Lorp DENMAN presented a_ petition 
from a member of his own profession, Mr. 
Joshua Toulmin Smith, complaining that. 
on the 18th of December last, when he 
was home and at dinner, his family was 
intruded upon by an excise officer and his 
assistants, who were armed with a warrant, 
and stated that they came in search of an 
illicit still. They had no better informa- 
tion on which to ground their proceedings 
than the allegation of an anonymous letter; 
and the petitioner stated that the officers 
treated the females of his family very 
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roughly, and that his wife had never ee, 
vered from the shock she received, The 
petitioner had intended to bring an action 
against the parties; in that case, he (Lon 
Denman) should not have thought it hi 
duty to present the petition ; but he under. 
stood the law officers of the Crown had 
been consulted, and it was their opinion g 
person under such circumstances had 1 
remedy by an action at law. There was 
certainly high authority, that of Lon 
Mansfield, for this opinion; he stated that 
the proceedings of an officer under such 
circumstances did not entitle the party ag. 
grieved to the remedy of an action at lay, 
This being the case, the petitioner wished 
their Lordships to consider whether or not 
the law should be continued which gave a 
power so easily liable to abuse, and which 
might lead to consequences of a very serious 
nature. All that had been done had been 
greatly at variance with the common hy; 
and he (Lord Denman) thought it was of 
the greatest importance such cases should 
be brought before their Lordships and made 
public; and he expected the noble Lord who 
was connected with that department would 
rise and express the thorough reprobatio 
of any individual who, on anonymous it- 
formation, could subject parties to such 
treatment. 

The petition having been read by the 
Clerk of the House at the Table, 

The Eart or DALHOUSIE said, he 
should not have wished to address a single 
word to their Lordships beyond what ap 
plied to the facts of the case; but the pe 
tition in point of fact made a direct, and he 
ventured to think an unjust attack onan 
entire public department, which, if any one 
could be ealled well managed, deserved 
that commendation—the Excise Depart 
ment. When the noble and learned Lor 
opposite called his attention to the case 
he had taken the necessary steps to inform 
himself on the subject; and he found the 
petitioner had already presented a petition 
to the other House of Parliament on the 
same circumstances, which could hardly bt 
called a petition of a similar character, & 
the petition that had just been read wis 
infinitely more moderate and modified i 
its statements compared with the othe 
one. With respect to the facts alleged + 
the foundation of the petition : that ™ 
gentleman’s house was entered by officers 
of the Excise armed with a search warrat! 
was undoubtedly true. To that point be 
was ready to answer the appeal made by 
the noble and learned Lord, and to sy that 
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the conduct of the officer in obtaining the 
yarant and making the entry was blame- 
ible; it was so in the eyes of his superiors, 
furthey had blamed him for it, and punished 
him, But the allegations of the petition 
vent a great length beyond complaining of 
ihatindividual ; they inculpated his superior 
fiers who issued the instructions. And, 
frst, with respect to the manner in which 
theoficer did his duty: it was stated in 
the petition that the entry of the House 
ms made forcibly—that a demand to see 
thewarrant was refused—that great dismay 
and consternation prevailed among the in- 
nates—and that their health had been 
placed in jeopardy. Ile could give a posi- 
tive contradiction to all those statements. 
he letter was received by the Commis- 

mers of Excise; but no instructions what- 
eer to act were sent upon that letter. On 
thecontrary, it was remitted to the officer 
d the district, with directions to inquire 
arefully and report. The officer, believing 
tehad good ground for suspicion, went to 
the nearest magistrate to make the re- 
quired deposition; but that magistrate be- 
ng from home, he proceeded to the next, 
ilhaving obtained a warrant, proceeded 
w the premises ; but he effected no forcible 
aitrance. When the door was opened, he 
inquired for the master of the house, who 
laypened then not to be at his chambers, 
bat at home, The warrant was not de- 
mauled; indeed it was not necessary, for 
itwas at once shown; and the officer pro- 
teeled in company with this gentleman to 
lnk over the house, and was satisfied that 
ls suspicions were unfounded. Although 
here was great plausibility in the state- 
nent that inquiry in the neighbourhood 
teeming the petitioner, and the appear- 
uuce of his house itself, ought to have pro- 
tteted him from suspicion, yet these cir- 
‘stances Were insufficient in themselves; 
it it happened that in the very same dis- 

tet there had been a house, far better in 

‘pearance than the one in question, and 

“arg more the aspect of a gentleman’s 

mn inthe drawing-room of which a small 

= had been found in full operation by the 

~ ese <a _ The officer, therefore, 

oa NK it wise to trust to appear- 

ne Som at the same time he did not 

; very apartment. Where he went 

Was accompanied by the master of the 
ise, and when he perceived there was 
sensid oem he declined to enter 
al the “ a family were at dinner, 
haan emales of the family never 
im. He then expressed his regret 
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at having caused any inconvenience, and 
left the house. Now he (the Earl of Dal- 
housie) was ready to produce the three of- 
ficers at the bar of the House, to depose, 
on their oaths, to the falsehood of the al- 
legations that had been made. So much 
for the facts on the Thursday. On the 
Friday Mr. Smith addressed a letter to 
the Commissioners of Excise. Before 
reading this letter, however, he must re- 
mind their Lordships that this matter had 
been mentioned in another place, and the 
correspondence had been printed. The 
petitioner stated that no redress or apology 
had been afforded to him, nor any wish 
evinced to afford them, and that the reasons 
for not giving them were futile, inasmuch 
as the Commissioners must have been in 
possession of the report at the time. That 
was not the fact. The Commissioners only 
knew that they had sent instructions to 
their officer to inquire carefully and report. 
The noble Earl here read an extract from 
the letter of the petitioner to the Commis- 
sioners, which, after detailing the cireum- 
stances, was to the effect that he desired 
no vindictive proceedings, but only such 
reparation as his position in society de- 
manded for such an indignity and outrage; 
he desired to say, that if he received from 
them, before three o’clock on the same day, 
a specific written assurance that their offi- 
cer should be reprimanded for the proceed- 
ings, and be instructed by the Commis- 
sioners to forward to the petitioner’s cham- 
bers a full written apology before three 
o'clock on the Saturday, no proceedings 
would be taken by the petitioners; but that 
otherwise he should place the case in the 
hands of his attorney, and that public at- 
tention would be in other ways called to it. 
The letter concluded thus: ‘My clerk 
awaits your reply.”’ The noble Earl, after 
reading this extract, observed, that al- 
though it was highly necessary that griev- 
ances of this kind, complained of by Her 
Majesty’s subjects, should be brought un- 
der the consideration of the authorities; it 
was equally necessary that the conduct of 
an officer, charged with a responsible and 
often an odious duty, should not be lightly 
or unjustly impugned. To the demand of 
the petitioner the Commissioners make the 
following reply on the same day :— 
“ Excise Office, 19th December, 1845. 

“‘ Sir—The Commissioners of Excise having 
had before them your letter of this morning, com- 
plaining of the conduct of an officer of the re- 
venue, in having searched your private residence 
accompanied by two police officers : 

“Tam directed to acquaint you that previous 
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to pronouncing any judgment on the conduct of 
the officer in question, the board have felt it ne- 
cessary to call on him for an explanation, the re- 
sult of which will be communicated to you with- 
out delay. 

“ T am to add, that the board are unable to of- 
fer any opinion on this case until they have heard 
both sides of the question; but they are desirous 
at the same time of assuring you, that they do 
not sanction any proceedings of an unjust or op- 
pressive character.—I have, &c. 

(Signed) “J. Crayton FReEiine.” 
Surely nothing more than this could be re- 
quired by any one. Was the officer to be 
punished without a hearing? Why, no 
gentleman would flog a hound unless there 
was reason to believe he had really com- 
mitted a fault ; yet this Mr. Smith remon- 
strated most violently, and abused the 
Commissioners most foully, because they 
would not act towards their officer as no 
gentleman would act towards his dog. 
This is his reply :— 

“© 19th December, 1845. 

“‘ T have to state, that your reply to my letter 
of this morning, placed in my hands by Sir F. 
Doyle, cannot be received by me. This is not a 
case in which ‘to pronounce judgment’ or ‘ offer 
an opinion ;’ it is an outrage of the grossest na- 
ture, perpetrated by your officer, in your name, 
upon a private gentleman, and for which, as gen- 
tleman, you are bound to make, instantly, all the 
reparation in your power. Your own case avow- 
edly stands only on a loose anonymous letter. 

“ T require an immediate and most distinct apo- 
logy from you; and further, and besides the apo- 
logy from your officer, I shall require the pay- 
ment to me of the sum of 10/. before two o’clock 
to-morrow, to cover the expenses and costs to 
which I have been and shall be put in consulting 
counsel and other contingent expenses. 

“ The bearer waits reply.” 

In this letter Mr. Smith spoke of the ex- 
penses to which he had been put. Now, 
the letter was dated the 19th of December. 
On the 18th the circumstances occurred; 
and he (the Earl of Dalhousie) should like 
to know what possible expenses the peti- 
tioner could have incurred in the interval. 
Why, he had not even had to pay 6d. to a 
messenger with his first letter to the Ex- 
cise, for it appeared by it that his clerk 
waited for a reply. Mr. Smith had re- 
ceived an answer that the matter was to 
be inquired into, and the result to be com- 
municated to him; and what right had he 
to assume that he was to be under the ne- 
cessity of consulting counsel; considering, 
moreover, as he (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
believed to be the case, that lawyers dealt 
charitably with one another in these mat- 
ters, and, like doctors, in regard to ail- 
ments of the body, mutually charged no 
fees? Here was the reply of the Ex- 
cise -— 
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“19th December, 1845, 
“ Sir—Having already acquainted you, by dy. 
sire of the board, in answer to your letter of this 
morning, that an immediate inquiry would he 
made into the couduct of the officer complained of 
and that the result would be communicated to 7: 
and having also stated that the Commissioners 
would not sanction any unjust or oppressive pro- 
ceedings, I am directed to observe that your pre. 
sent demand of an apology and 101, knowing that 
four hours only have elapsed since your complaint 
was received, and that the officer complained of 
as you state, resides at Barnet, is totally inadmis. 
sible.—I have, &c. 
(Signed) “ J, Crayton Freeing.” 

To which letter on the same day, the gen. 
tleman made the following rejoinder _ 
“1, Hare Court, Temple, 19th. Dee., 1845, 

“ Gentleman—Your letters to me, under the 
hand of Mr. Freeling, are no answer to my con- 
plaint. 2 

“T charge you, the Commissioners of Excise 
with an act of gross oppression and arbitrary 
tyranny. My complaint is not only of the manner 
in which your officer executed the instructions 
he received from you, but also of the illegal and 
wholly unjustifiable nature of those instructions, 

“Those instructions are avowed to have been 
founded solely on an anonymous letter. 

“Since my first letter to you I have ascertained 
that this document is in your possession; your 
solicitor, Sir Francis Doyle, himself showed itt 
me. It was addressed to you, and on it you it- 
structed your officer. 

“The wrong committed thereby becomes your 
act, respecting which no additional information 
could be supplied by your officer, were he at your 
board instead of at Barnet. 

“ Your delay in making the only reparation in 
your power does but aggravate the wrong com 
mitted. No man possessing the feelings of a get- 
tleman could rest under the imputation you har 
wantonly thrown upon my character. 

“Tt is to be regretted that such feelings canna 
be appreciated by you. 

“T decline to receive any ‘judgment’ whith 
may be pronounced by you; I have required a 
apology: it has not been awarded to me. Ih, 
therefore, instructed my attorney to take such 
steps as counsel may advise to vindicate my 0m 
character, and punish and bring under publie 
indignation so gross an outrage and so wantol 
an infringement of the liberty of the subj. 
—I am, &e. 

(Signed) 
But there was a postscript to this last lett 
which he would read, and to which her 
quested their Lordships’ attention:— 

“ P, S.—Before receiving your last letter, | had 
written a note to withdraw so much of my lasts 
requires payment of any money, considering = 
it would have been better to have left that pom 
to your own sense of propriety. Though of 
last letter clearly shows such reliance would te 
vain, I shall still choose to withdraw the cll 
above mentioned, in order that there may be » 
possibility of public or private misunderstanding 
of my motives. “J. 1.8. 
Now, it was just possible th 
have occurred to this gentleman, 
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special pleader, that plain-spoken people 
a reading that letter might say it was a 
cross attempt at extortion : and also that 
{ he were to continue his action, the jury, 
«cing that he had assessed his own da- 
nages before coming into court, might 
take him at his word, and give a verdict 
fr 100, to the exclusion of all hope of 
getting a higher amount. Now, all this 
happened on the Friday ; and although 
this gentleman had received the answer of 
the Commissioners, stating that the matter 
should be inquired into and the result com- 
nunieated to him, he thought proper to 
print and publish a paper, setting forth the 
correspondence, but with an omission; and 
vhat did their Lordships suppose the omis- 
sion was? It was all allusion to the ten- 
ud note. This printing took place be- 
tween the Friday and the Monday. On 
the Friday, Mr. Smith wrote to the Com- 
nissioners, and on the Monday, the answer 
he (the Earl of Dalhousie) was about to 
rad was received from them, leaving only 
the Saturday to communicate with the 
ificer, who resided at at distance. The 
flowing was the answer of the Commis- 
sioners :— 
“Dec. 22, 1846. 

“Sir—Referring to my two letters of the 19th 
instant, Iam directed to inform you that the 
hard have now ascertained that their express 
written instrnctions, which were ‘to make the 
necessary inquires,’ and report very fully upon 
the anonymous communication in question, were 
disobeyed ; and that their decided censure has 
‘een communicated thereupon. 

“They desire at the same time to express their 
regret, that, owing to the indiscreet zeal of those 
to whom the inquiry was directed, you should 
have been subject to the great annoyance of which 
you complain, 

“Tam directed to add that the board and their 
‘ssant solicitor have this day received a printed 
lier headed ‘search warrants,’ and purporting 
‘contain the correspondence, so far as it is 
uaterial, between yourself and this department. 

. If the paper in question is circulated by your 
ittority, the board eannot close this correspon- 
“tee without remarking that they considered the 
‘ypressed portions to be material, and obviously 
taleulated to convey a false impression.—I am, &e. 

(Signed) “J, Crayton FREELING.” 


Why, this was more than the apology of 


the officers it was the apology of the de- 
fartment under whose orders that officer 
ited, Here he should state to the House 
hat that officer was a most respectable 
uan, Who had served in the Excise depart- 
uent between thirty and forty vears, with 
a character standing as high as that of any 
re sw could; and he would leave 
or 0 ishps to conceive what a punish- 

to such a man the decided censure 
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of his superiors must have been. It was 
right, too, that he should state what the 
term ‘‘ decided censure’’ really meant, and 
the extent of it. It meant suspension for 
three years from all chance of promotion 
or favour shown to him. And yet this 
gentleman came forward and declared to 
Parliament, that no apology or redress had 
been afforded to him. Upon the 23rd Mr. 
Smith wrote another letter to the Commis- 
sioners as follows :— 


“1, Hare-court, Temple, Dec. 23, 1845. 

“Gentlemen—I have to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt this day of your communication of 22nd 
instant. 

“While I have much satisfaction in perceiving 
that the impropriety of the proceedings is at 
length acknowledged, I cannot but remark that 
this is but a tardy mode of reparation, your first 
letter, and second, not even expressing any regret 
at those proceedings, though their nature and 
grounds (the anonymous letter), together with my 
position, were then before you, and the fact of the 
non-inquiries was made evident to you by my 
letter ; beside which you must have been then, as 
much as now, aware that no ‘ report’ had been re- 
ceived by you. Had the terms of your instructions 
been at first conveyed to me, instead of the letter 
of the 19th, together with an expression of regret, 
the dignity of your board could not have been com- 
promised, while I should have felt and expressed 
very different sentiments to those expressed in my 
third letter of 19th instant, 

“ None of your board can, however, be surprised 
at the feelings of indignation felt and expressed at 
such an outrage, and at the delay in any repara- 
tion. 

“ As to the printed communication, I am not 
aware of any ‘ material’ suppression. All I desired 
was to exhibit the facts. The only part of the 
last letter not printed was a clause expressly with- 
drawn; but I have to state in all copies sent out, 
except four (of which those sent you are two), the 
word ‘ extract’ was written opposite that letter, it 
having occurred to me that such a remark might 
possibly (though hypereritically) occur. 

“ Desiring now wholly to separate my personal 
grievance from the fruits of a system, I venture 
to express the hope, that in the course I shall 
pursue I shall receive the support of yonr board ; 
that course -will be directed against a system, not 
against those who on particular occasions have 
been the instruments in carrying it into effect. 
No personal redress will be sought or accepted. 
Tremain, &c., 

(Signed) 
On the 12th of January that gentleman 
wrote the following letter to the Commis- 
sioners :— 


“1, Hare Court, Temple, January 12, 1846. 

“ Gentleman—It is proper that I should inform 
you that [ have, within two days, ascertained that 
you were informed by a letter, posted on the 18th 
ult., of the very different state of facts found from 
those represented in the anonymous letter on 
which you issued your instructions of the 17th to 
Mr. Peter Mann, of Barnet: This letter must’ 
have reached you before mine of the 12th, and 
before your first reply thereto. I forbear all 
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further comment on these facts than this: it was 
before I learned these facts clear that you were 
aware, at the time of writing that reply, of all 
material facts, and of the atrocity of the outrage 
committed in your name. It now appears that 
such knowledge was not only then yours by neces- 
sary inference, but in positive shape. By evading 
all apology until alarmed at the steps I had taken, 
you have, were other facts wanting, made this 
case your ownact. Your officer acted on the con- 
struction he must have felt was intended by and 
would be pleasing to you, and which would have 
been praised as unqualified ‘ zeal,’ had not my re- 
sistance to an intolerable act of wanton oppression 
led you, while still calling it ‘zeal,’ to characterize 
it as ‘ indiscreet.’ 

“‘ Should the officer, under such circumstances, 
be made the scape-goat (as is too often the case), 
it will only be an aggravation of the wrong. I will 
hope this is not contemplated or implied in your 
* censure.’ Should it prove so, I shall feel it an 
act of justice to one who I understand to have 
been a faithful servant for thirty-two years, to 
bring such a proceeding prominently under notice 
in the measures contemplated by me in reference 
to this case. 

“Sincerely desiring to separate all personal 
feeling from a public wrong, I trust this part of 
my task will be unnecessary.—I am, &e. 

(Signed) “J. Tounmin Sairn.” 

Now, in that letter Mr. Smith transferred 
all his enmity from the officer to the board. 
He had desired to separate all personal 
feeling from public wrong, and had con- 
cluded a former letter by saying that no 
personal redress would be sought or ac- 
cepted. This was on the 12th. Would 
their Lordships believe that immediately 
afterwards this gentleman commenced an 
attack upon the excise officer himself, de- 
manding that he should not only sign an 
apology, but should pay to him the sum of 
251., upon condition of the action being 
withdrawn? Now the officer having been 
thirty-two years in the service of the Ex- 
cise had a salary of 200/. a-year, out of 
which he had to pay his travelling expenses, 
so that what remained was at the outside 
1501. a year. Yet this man demanded 
from him one-sixth of his income, and that 
he should sign an abject apology. This 
was to be done as a condition of stopping 
an action, or rather of not subjecting the 
officer to an action. On the 29th of Jan- 
uary Mr. Smith again wrote to the Com- 
missioners, in which he enclosed the fol- 
lowing letter he had written to their 
officer :-— 

“ January 27, 1846. 

“ Sir—With this you will receive a notice of 
action for your conduct in entering my house on 
the 18th December last. 

“ You are well aware that it is no hasty or vin- 
dictive feeling that forces me to take this step. Some 
parties, apparently highly respectable, waited on 
me some weeks ago, and strongly represented the 
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disastrous effects that would follow to you from 
legal proceedings. This was followed by Mr 
George also waiting on me, who stated himself t, 
be a solicitor at Barnet, but that he called On me 
as your friend. He fully admitted the grossness 
of the outrage, and the utter inxcusableness of 
your conduct, and that in ease of action you haj 
no defence, but most strongly begged of me, on 
similar grounds as above, not to take proceedings 
stating you would make any apology, and pay any 
damage required ; at a subsequent: interview you 
and he repeated the same. Unwilling to be the 
means of producing your ‘ utter ruin’ (your om 
and Mr. George’s words), I assented not to take 
proceedings if a satisfactory apology were handed 
me by a given day (long passed), together with g 
sum (to cover my expenses) most trifling in con. 
parison with the outrage, and with what a juy 
would award: you left me with expressions of 
gratitude. 

“ T then imagined that you truly regretted your 
conduct, and desired to make amends. You hare, 
however, since raised every quibble on the apo. 
logy, and made every delay in raising the small 
sum required, and manifested anything but the 
feelings and desire for which I gave you credit, 

« The law must now take its course. The gen- 
tlemen who waited on me on your behalf will bear 
testimony to my unwillingness to press hard o 
one whose distress and fears of utter ruin wer 
represented by them, I have no doubt, in all sin. 
cerity. 

“« The course I am now compelled to takeis ne. 
cessary, as well for the vindication of my own che 
racter, as for the punishment of an outrage s0 in- 
tolerable and gross as that of which you wer 
guilty, and which your recent conduct has greatly 
aggravated.—I am, &e. 


(Signed) “ J, Tourn Syorn.” 


Now, with regard to the 251., the sum ws 
tendered but not paid; and as to the apo 
logy, he would now read the part of it 
which the officer did sign :— 

“ In reference to the unfortunate cireumstaness 
which occurred on the 18th of December las, 
when, without consideration or inquiry, 1 applied 
for a warrant to search your house in Wood-lan, 
Highgate, for a private still, on the suggestion 
an anonymous letter, I beg most humbly to a% 
your pardon for the same, and for my conduet in 
the execution of the said warrant: and you having 
been advised to take proceedings at law agains 
me, but having, on my representing the disastrois 
consequences to me which would follow from such 
proceedings, kindly consented to forbear so doing, 
Ido hereby gratefully acknowledge your kindness 
and forbearance, fully acknowledging, at the sim 
time, how improperly I acted in taking any me 
sures on information derived merely from $0 00¥ 
ardly and odious a source as an anonymous letter, 
without, at any rate, first making the fullest 11 
quiries.” 


The concluding passage, which the ei 
declined to sign, and upon which the whi! 
bargain was vitiated, was as follows:— 


“ T admit that I made none, and did not evé 
know your name or residence when I applied 
the search warrant. My only excuse cal be, an 
the law has entrusted the discretion m 
such warrants wholly to the magistrate, who, 0 
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pisposition office, and should be better able to judge 
of the propriety of granting them than the mere 
executive officers of the Excise, and before whom, 
on this oecasion, the anonymous letter was laid by 
neas the only ground of the application.” 
Yow, in regard to this part of the docu- 
nent, the officer said he would make any 
apology as regarded himself, but he would 
yot sign that which inculpated another 
nan, He would not sign that which—the 
special pleader conceiving he had ground 
of action against the magistrate—would 
place that magistrate in his power ; and in 
w acting, he (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
thought that the excise officer showed him- 
«lf the honester man of the two. Every- 
body knew the odium which popularly at- 
tuched to excise officers — they were 
ensidered the publicans and sinners of 
nodern times ; but they should be pro- 
teeted by their superiors when right, which 
they mostly were. So much for the facts 
of the ease ; and with respect to the gene- 
ral consideration as to the law which had 
been touched upon by the noble and learned 
lord, the power he had adverted to had 
been in existence scores of years ; and the 
question was whether, practically speaking, 
ithad operated injuriously to the liberty of 
the subject. When it was remembered 
that there were 6,000 excise officers, and 
the nature of the duties they had to per- 
frm was considered, it was really marvel- 
lus that they so rarely erred; and the pre- 
vent case, brought forward in the manner 
it had been, was in itself a practical proof 
that no real abuse of the liberty of the 
subject could occur under this power of the 
Excise with impunity. He was quite ready 
toassure the noble and learned Lord that 
the Commissioners of Excise would not 
jtceed upon anonymous information, be- 
tause they had never done so. The officer 
incwlpated in the proceedings was not di- 
weeted to proceed, but only inquire care- 
filly and report. He did not obey his in- 
ttruetions ; he proceeded, and consequently 
vas suspended and severely punished. 

lor» DENMAN remarked that the 
grievance he complained of was not that 
which occurred after, but which ended on 
the 18th of December, when, upon anony- 
tous information, a person’s private resi- 
nee was entered by the officer. Not- 
ithstanding what had been said of the 
unfortunate circumstances of the 101. and 
the 251,, ine (Lord Denman) did not believe 
; at the petitioner meant to put a farthing 
his pocket, but that he would have given 
Ne money to some charity. It was to be 
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hoped that the law giving these powers to 
excise officers would be revised, for, as it 
stood, private houses might be entered, and 
families put to the greatest alarm and in- 
convenience, upon merely anonymous in- 
formation; and if an officer chose to make 
his visit at night instead of by day, every 
lock and door would be at his mercy. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, he thought 
the noble Earl had made a full defence for 
the Commissioners. 

Tlouse adjourned. 


Projects. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 6, 1846. 


Mrinvutes.] Pusric Bitts.—1°- Parliamentary Electors 
and Freemen. 

Insolvent Debtors (India) ; 
land). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. John Benett, from Mer- 
chants and Traders, being Dealers in Tobacco, residing 
in the Town of Warminster, for Reduction of Duty on 
Tobaceco.—By Mr. John Benett, from a number of 
places in the County of Wilts, for Repeal or Alteration or 
the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.— By Mr. 
M‘Carthy, from Citizens of Cork, against the Protection 
of Life (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Masterman, from Mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange, and by Viscount Sandon, 
from Merchants and Traders residing in Liverpool, for 
restricting the Number of Railway Bills. 


Polling Places (Ire- 


90. 


RAILWAY PROJECTS. 


Mr. ADDERLEY having moved the 
Second Reading of the Sheftield, Buxton, 
Leek, Potteries, and Crewe Railway Bill, 

Viscount SANDON said: Sir, I gave 
notice on Friday last that I would, at an 
early hour this evening, ask a question of 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, relating to the ad- 
vice which he may be inclined to give to 
Parliament as to the manner of treating 
Railway Bills, with the view of postponing 
the passing of any considerable number 
this Session. The Motion of my hon. 
Friend will, however, perhaps, furnish a 
more convenient opportunity for raising 
that question. There is no doubt, Sir, that 
the state of things is this. It cannot 
be doubted that the present condition of 
the money market is very different from 
what it was when these companies first 
came forward, and there is now a great 
desire on the part of those who have em- 
barked in these projects to withdraw from 
them; but, notwithstanding this desire, it 
is a question whether, by the rules of 
Parliament, and by the law as it now 
stands, they are enabled to fulfil their 
wishes. This, Sir, is a question in which 
all parties in this country are deeply inter- 
ested. Itis not only of importance to the 
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shareholders concerned, but every one, how- 
ever unconnected himself with railways, 
is either directly or indirectly concerned; 
for there is no branch of trade or industry 
which is not affected by it. In the first 
place, there is injury from the mere 
blocking up of the deposits; in the next 
place, there is the apprehension of suc- 
cess, for success is no longer wished for; 
and in the next place, the whole of the 
railway projects which have already re- 
ceived the sanction of Parliament are af- 
fected, for the directors dare not make 
calls for their completion whilst the mar- 
ket remains in its present condition. There 
is, as I have said, no branch of trade 
which is not affected by the apprehen- 
sions caused by this state of things. I 
do not wish to rest my case upon asser- 
tions altogether my own; and I have pro- 
cured some of the mercantile circulars of 
the most eminent firms which confirm my 
own opinions. Messrs. Collman and Stol- 
terfoht, a most respectable firm in Liver- 
pool, speak of the stagnation in every 
branch of trade attributable to these cir- 
cumstances :— 


Railway 


“We have still to repeat our former reports of 
a languid business, and of an uneasy feeling in the 
mercantile world, as a consequence of the late ex- 
cessive railroad speculation, and from the dread 
of the serious effects which must arise if the nu- 
merous projects for the further construction of 
railroads, which are now seeking the sanction of 
the Legislature, be persevered in. It is easily to be 
understood, that if the railroads now in the course 
of construction will require about 20,000,0000. per 
annum for the next three years, and will thus 
absorb most of the available capital of the coun- 
try which can be spared from other pursuits, an 
additional demand of about 40,000,0002. per an- 
num, which the new projects would require, must 
be fraught with the most ruinous consequences ; 
for it is utterly impossible that so rapid a conver- 
sion of floating into fixed capital, and a diversion 
of such immense sums from the industrial pursuits 
of the country, should not deprive them of their 
very life-blood. It is yet to be hoped that when 
the consequences come to be more fully understood, 
a vast number of these projects will be abandoned 
for the present, and the loss of all the preliminary 
expenses, however severe that may be, will be a 
saving to the community, and even to the project- 
ors themselves The money market is easier, that 
is to say, money is readily obtained by the higher 
mercantile classes ; but the inferior, the trades- 
men and the shopkeepers, are seriously embar- 
rassed from the difficulty they experience in get- 
ting their last year’s bills paid, as too many pri- 
vate families have become victims to the late spe- 
culative mania, This has necessarily an unfa- 
vourable effect upon the retail trade, which reacts 
upon.the wholesale commerce.” 


These statements are confirmed by those 
of Messrs. Trueman and Cook, who have 
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the highest authority in the mereant, 
world:— 

“The various branches of commerce are severely 
depressed ; there is not only a continual fall i 
prices, but great difficulty in realizing goods x 
any sacrifice. The India and China trade is par. 
ticularly suffering. Tea, indigo, silk, cotton, & 
forming the principal imports from thence, hay, 
all been reduced to a scale of prices unusually oy 
In the manufacturing districts stocks of goo; 
are accumulating, and a general absence of al 
enterprise in trade is evident. Several causes 
might be instanced as having tended to bring about 
this stagnation; but a principal one unquestionably 
is the enormous amount of railway undertakings, 
which are gradually absorbing a large portion of 
the capital of the country hitherto devoted ty 
trading purposes. This evil is already very seyere- 
but if it be increased by the success of many of 
the numerous projects now before Parliament, thy 
inevitable embarrassment which must ensue can 
hardly be magnified. Public attention has rp. 
cently become more awakened to this important 
subject ; and Government has been urgently called 
upon to interpose by an unflinching determination 
to defer for a time most of the schemes now be. 
fore Parliament. It has been urged, however, thit 
the subscribers themselves have the power of with- 
drawing the undertakings if they find them beyond 
their means, and this is certainly true; but al 
though many would gladly exercise the power, it 
would be difficult to procure a general consent to 
do so, while a Parliamentary interference to re. 
lieve what is now admitted to be a serious impené- 
ing difficulty, would be hailed with universal satis. 
faction. The little progress made with the im 
portant measures now before Parliament excites 
much anxiety, and aggravates the depression w- 
der which trade lingers. Almost any decision 
would be better than suspense ; and when it is 
considered that the extent of the commerce of 
the year is materially dependent upon the early 
commencement of operations, it will be seen hor 
detrimental that state of uncertainty is which 1 
terrupts the spring trade.” 


The suggestion that the projectors should 


have the power to withdraw from the 
undertaking, is well worthy of attention. 
I believe the fact to be undoubted, thata 
large body of shareholders are anxious t0 
withdraw from the further risk of prosecut- 
ting these Bills, but that there is a question 
among lawyers how far they ean do *. 
If that power, however, do not exist, We 
ought to take care that it does; fort 
is surely intolerable, that persons desiring 
to withdraw should be compelled to se 
their property employed in prosecuting u- 
dertakings against their will and to thei 
ruin; and that while the general interest 
at the same time coincides with their pt 
rate interest and wishes, that they should 
be enabled to withdraw. For my part 

would not permit any Railway Bill to pr 
ceed without a further assurance on the 
part of the subscribers that they were de- 
sirous of proceeding. But this propost 
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am told, is too strong. None, however, I 
believe, will object to a modification which 
yould permit petitions to be allowed to be 
yithdrawn, to be presented, and give as- 
wrance, that if such petitions were of suf- 
ficient proportion as to shares, they will be 
listened to by Parliament. As the law now 
dands, 1 apprehend that even in case a ma- 
rity of the shareholders and directors 
hould decide upon withdrawing a Bill, they 
have great difficulty in doing so. I believe 
that if the directors themselves withdraw 
a Bill, they lose all hold over those who 
have signed the deed, or taken shares, for 
the expenses ineurred;‘ because, as I am 
told, the deed is only good against the 
shareholders if the directors perform their 
part of the undertaking by pursuing their 
object before Parliament; and that the 
shareholders may refuse to perform their 
part of the engagement, if the directors do 
not perform theirs. I understand that the 
opposition of a single shareholder is suf- 
ficient to prevent the withdrawal of a 
Bil. On the other hand, if the Bill is 
pushed, and Parliament reject it, the direc- 
tors have the power of recovering from those 
vhohold scrip, or who have taken shares, 
the expenses they have properly incurred be- 
fore Parliament. [The ATroRNEY GENERAL : 
Not so.] The legal Gentlemen in this 
House will be able to explain the law 
better than I can. At any rate the share- 
holders and directors have difficulty in car- 
tying out such an object; and as the mat- 
teris of the highest importance, not only to 
those directly interested in railroads, but 
to all other parties who are connected with 
the trade and commerce of the country, I 
hope that Her Majesty’s Government have 
considered this question, and that having 
conferred with the proper legal authorities, 
they will be able to state the course which 
itis desirable for the House to take; and 
Ivill therefore leave it in their hands. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I think every per- 
son in this House witnessed the extent of 
railway speculation which took place last 
winter and the preceding autumn with 
gteat regret. We then saw railroads pro- 
posed not for any legitimate purpose of 
eculation, and not for the purpose of 
tonstructing works of public utility in the 
‘einity of those who were engaged in the 
‘peculation, but in a fit of one of those specu- 
ative fevers, from which the country has in 
many instances suffered so severely. We 
have before seen investments made in South 
American Bonds, and various speculations 
of the kind ; and I should have thought 
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that the result of these speculations would 
have read a useful lesson to those now en- 
gaged in speculation ; but the extent of the 
railway mania has shown that such anticipa- 
tions of instructions from former losses have 
not been received ; and I do not see any 
reason to suppose that individual sufferings 
of any extent or kind will prevent the pe- 
riodical recurrence of this fever of specula- 
tion. Still, I know that there is a very 
great objection to any interference on the 
part of Parliament for the purpose of avert- 
ing such evils. The presumption is, that 
every one is the best judge of his own con- 
cerns, and that the prospects of private 
loss are the best checks upon ordinary 
commercial speculation. Still the House 
has, to a considerable extent, a large 
power over railways to making which they 
are in some measure parties. Speculation 
in them is different from ordinary com- 
mercial speculation in this respect —the 
Legislature is called upon to give ex- 
tensive powers to railway companies, and 
it enables the parties to take the pri- 
vate property of individuals, and to ap- 
ply it for public purposes, and for the pub- 
lic good ; and it is, therefore, in the power 
of either House of Parliament to check spe- 
culations of this specific character. As far 
as individual speculators are concerned, I 
confess that I do not feel any great pity 
for them; and I should not be disposed to 
relieve them from the consequences of 
their own conduct, if their case were to 
be alone considered. Sir, we shall never 
get rid of speculation except by means of 
personal suffering. Not only have specu- 
lations in railways diverted money from 
the ordinary operations of trade, but they 
have diverted also the attention of many 
from those sources of industry on which 
they and their families have been depend- 
ent ; and I say, with every feeling for the 
sufferings of these interested parties—who 
are suffering from acts of their own—lI 
should deprecate any interference if it were 
merely for the purpose of affording them 
relief. But, Sir, at an earlier period of 
the Session, speaking for Her Majesty’s 
Government, I did offer an opinion to the 
House which gave an implied sanction to 
an interference for the purpose of checking 
the number of railways. At the same time 
I spoke with great hesitation, and I was 
aware of the general impression in the 
House that we might be interfering with 
speculations to a serious and undue extent. 
I am aware also that many were of opinion 
that we might thereby check the applica- 
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tion of capital to its legitimate end. I be- 
lieve, Sir, that this subject has since un- 
dergone the consideration of a Committee 
composed of the most eminent men in this 
House; and I believe that their opinion 
was adverse to any direct interference for 
the purpose of applying a check. That, I 
think, was the general opinion of the Com- 
mittee ; and it would, in my opinion, be un- 
wise in the Government to interfere unless 
it was certain of meeting with the general 
support of the House. The diffieulty of so 
doing is very great. Ifwe say that we will 
only sanction a certain number of railroads, 
or that we will only permit the application 
of a certain amount of capital, without hay- 
ing the means of ascertaining which of the 
different schemes are of intrinsic value and 
importance, I can see only great difficulty 
in applying any such direct check. I am 
not surprised, therefore, that the Committee 
should have come to the determination that 
we ought not to interfere with the ordinary 
application of capital. My noble Friend 
the Member for Liverpool has called the 
attention of the House, and of Parliament, 
to particular cases, which are well desery- 
ing the consideration of the House. The 


question does arise, whether, without taking 


upon ourselves the invidious and difficult ap- 
plication of any general rule as to the limita- 
tion of the number of schemes we will sanc- 
tion, or the amount of capital we will permit 
to be invested, we shall not afford means to 
the individual speculators themselves to li- 
mit the amount of capital embarked in 
such speculations. There is a vast num- 
ber of railway schemes under the considera- 
tion of the House, and there has been a 
great change of circumstances since those 
schemes were concocted. The parties now 
find the competition to be greater than 
they expected; they discover the prospect 
of profit to be less, and the difficulty of 
raising money to be very much increased. 
Many of those who calculated upon raising 
loans at 23 per cent, when the prosperity 
was at a fever height, find that they cannot 
now raise money under 5 per cent. These 
circumstances have acted as a febrifuge, 
and have had a powerful effect in lowering 
the fever, and lessening the appetite for 
speculation. Now, the case of many of 
the schemes introduced for the considera- 
tion of the Legislature is, I apprehend, 
exactly this. There are parties in this 
country who have taken shares, who hold 
scrip, who have appointed directors; but a 
great change has taken place in their 
opinions as to obtaining profit on their out- 
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lay should the railway be formed, The 
directors, and the majority of shareholders, 
therefore, are desirous of stopping the up. 
dertaking and dissolving the company, 
and unless the undertaking be profitable 
it will not be for the public interest that it 
should be carried out. If for any reason, 
or upon any subsequent consideration, jt 
shall appear likely to cause a decided loss, 
and those who established propose to break 
up the company, I see no reason why the 
Legislature should not lend its sanction to 
such a proceeding. What can we take as 
a test of the probable profitableness of 
the company ? I should say the opinion of 
the subscribers. We must not act upon 
any arbitrary notions of what number of 
schemes there should be; but if a majority 
of the subscribers to any one shall come 
to us and declare that their plan will not 
answer, or that there is no prospeet of re. 
muneration, the House may well resolve 
that it will not give a legislative sanction 
to such a scheme. I will state one or two 
cases which have come within my own 
knowledge. I know a case in Scotland 
where the shareholders, so far from view- 
ing with any pleasure the prospects of sue- 
cess, were greatly alarmed when the case 
for the Bill was established before the 
Standing Orders Committee; and they 
thereupon held a mecting of the Members, 
and came to the resolution that the com- 
pany should be dissolved. But there is a 
stronger case still. I know a railway in 
which the preliminary amount subseribed 
reached 100,0002.; there was 10,0001. ex- 
pended in the preliminary proceedings; the 
remaining 90,0001. was invested in Exehe- 
quer bills. The directors and a vast ma 
jority of shareholders were convinced that 
the scheme could not answer, and were de- 
sirous of winding up the company. The 
engineer had failed to comply with the 
Standing Orders, and Parliament has 
therefore rejected the Bill. The remainder 
of the 90,0001. is invested in the public 
securities. The directors want to dissolve 
the company, but any small shareholder 
can restrain them; and it appears that two 
shareholders, or even one shareholder 
might effectually oppose the dissolution; 
because the directors had entered into a 
unlimited engagement to do their utmost 
to pass this Bill. Their engagements are 
not, I believe, limited to any one year; and 
if they fail before the Standing Orders 
Committee, or in any other requisilé 
during the present Session, they will not, 
as I understand, be relieved from their 
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rt of the obligation. If in the terms of 
the subscription-deed power has been 
reserved to the directors of dissolving the 
company, they can dissolve it. But Iam 
not aware that Parliament has the power 
of relieving the directors from their ob- 
ligations ; and therefore, where parties 
having failed before the Standing Orders 
Committee, and having got 90,000I. in the 
funds, there being no prospect of passing 
their Bill this year, the shareholders and 
subscribers being almost unanimous that it 
is better for the public, as well as their 
own individual interests, to return to each 
individual subscriber his share of the 
90,0001, which is invested in the public 
funds; and when I find a single share- 
holder may step in and say, ‘‘ I hold you 
to your engagement, and will file a bill in 
Chancery against you”’—I must say, that 
something should be done to enable the 
majority of that company to dissolve it. 
Ihave given to this subject as much con- 
sideration as I could, and I think it would 
be for the public advantage to pass, with as 
little delay as possible, a Bill limited to this 
object, viz., that where a certain number 
—I will not bind myself to any particular 
number—but where the majority of the 
shareholders, the persons. holding more 
than one-half the amount of stock, repre- 
sent to Parliament that they are not de- 
sirous of proceeding with their schemes, I 
think there should be full opportunity on 
their part of making that statement to 
either branch of the Legislature: and that 
in that case the Legislature should decline 
to sanction their scheme. I propose, also, 
inorder to prevent any possibility of affect- 
ing the interests of creditors, that the par- 
ties who were the original parties to the 
engagement should remain with all their 
responsibility to any creditors for any ex- 
penditure actually incurred; and that thus, 
therefore, there should be a full assurance 
of every debt being paid, and of every en- 
gagement entered into with engineers and 
others being strictly fulfilled. Perhaps it 
might be desirable to have some officer, 
sich as an official assignee or trustee, to 
take possession of the property, and to ap- 
propriate it to those who have claim upon 
it. But, if the House should sanction the 
principle of the measure I have shadowed 
out, in that case we shall not impose upon 
Parties the compulsion of proceeding at the 
instance of a small minority, nor subject 
the majority, at very great inconvenience, 
to the liability of proceeding with an un- 
dertaking which can be of no possible ad- 
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vantage; and we shall do no injustice to 
any one. I propose, therefore, that a Bill 
should pass without delay; but, consider- 
ing the state of public business in this 
Tlouse, I hope my noble Friend in the 
other House will undertake to bring it in. 
I think you ought to allow a certain pro- 
portion of subscribers, in point of number 
and amount of shares, to be taken as a 
full and fair representation of the opinions 
of the subscribers at large, and that you 
ought to permit them to present to Parlia- 
ment a petition, stating their willingness 
not to proceed in Parliament, and then 
Parliament might, by not reading the Bill 
a third time, for a limited period, give full 
effect to their proposition. I think by that 
means many schemes not likely to be suc- 
cessful would fall to the ground in a legi- 
timate manner by the signification of the 
wish of the majority of the shareholders 
not to proceed with them. There would 
thus be no necessity for selection or violent 
interference; but I believe that such a 
course would have the effect of greatly re- 
lieving the money market, in addition to 
the other advantages. The Bill cannot 
pass before the Easter recess; but I hope 
that, in the course of to-morrow, there will 
be given, in another place, a more full ex- 
planation of such a measure than I can 
give now. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the question 
which the noble Lord the Member for 
Liverpool had brought before the House 
was of the utmost importance, and one 
upon which the attention of the mercantile, 
manufacturing, and other interests was, at 
the present moment, fixed with the greatest 
anxiety. He was glad to find that the 
Government had now taken it into their 
serious consideration. He had never va- 
ried from the opinion which he expressed 
at the beginning of the Session on the ap- 
pointment of the Committee, that any pro- 
position with regard to this question ought 
to proceed from the Government—that it 
could not properly emanate from any Com- 
mittee except upon the proposal and under 
the guidance of the Government; and he 
was sure that the right hon. Baronet the 
Vice President of the Bgard of Trade 
would agree in the accuracy of what he 
now stated. When the Committee first 
met, he was disappointed to find that all 
that the Government did was to present 
them with a list of the railway schemes 
under six different heads; but when the 
Committee came to consider them, they 
found them in so confused a state that it 
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was impossible to come to any definite plan 
respecting them. The Committee were of 
opinion that any proposal of this kind ought 
to proceed from the Government; but no 
such proposal having been made by the 
Government, the Committee did not go into 
that part of the subject. With regard to 
the plan of the right hon. Baronet, as far 
as it went, he thought it must receive the 
unanimous approbation of that House. It 
must be quite clear to any one who had the 
least knowledge of what was going on in 
the country, that it would be desirable to 
give to the subscribers of these railway 
schemes facilities of getting out of the 
scrapes they had fallen into; but his fear 
was, that it would not operate so far as the 
right hon. Baronet supposed. The right 
hon. Baronet said they were to proceed 
with these Bills until the majority of the 
subscribers should step in and ask the 
House to withhold their assent; but he 
thought the right hon. Baronet might have 
gone further, and proposed that the House 
should say to the shareholders, ‘‘ We will 
not pass these Bills unless you tell us you 
are desirous they should pass.’’ He had 


Railway 


had communication with many persons en- 
gaged in railways, and they told him that 


the shareholders were in general very much 
dispersed and very much in the hands of 
the lawyers, provisional directors, and en- 
gineers, persons who had an interest in the 
expenditure of the proceeding; and if they 
threw upon them the task of originating a 
proposal, it would be very difficult to get 
them to undertake it. But, whatever mode 
they adopted of getting the shareholders 
out of the scrape, it would meet with al- 
most unanimous assent. THe could not see 
the distinction which he had heard the 
right hon. Baronet insist upon that even- 
ing, as upon a former occasion, that in con- 
sequence of railways requiring an Act of 
Parliament, there was a difference as to 
the interference of Parliament between 
them and those eases in which no Act of 
Parliament was required. It seemed to 
him, that if they rejected a Bill not because 
the scheme was bad or objectionable in any 
particular, but because it was not desi- 
rable that capital should be applied in that 
particular manner, they did in effect, 
though not directly, interfere with such a 
scheme; at the same time he must say 
that he was not so pedantic in his adhe- 
rence to any abstract and general rules, 
that if he believed any evil was impending 
over the country, and the Government 
came forward and said, that upon their 
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responsibility they had interfered and gy. 
rested that evil, he should decline to adop; 
such a course. However, he did not blame 
them for that; but he said it was for them 
to consider the whole ease, and to make g 
proposal upon this part of the subject. He 
heard the right hon. Baronet the Vice Pre. 
sident of the Board of Trade, on a former 
occasion, say that when the Committee 
met, it was intended to have proposed some 
plan to the Committee; but that the case 
was altered as the inquiry proceeded, and 
that then much fewer railway schemes 
went before the Committee of the House of 
Commons than was anticipated. He heard 
that declaration with great astonishment, 
because any one who had attended to the 
private business of that House, in the pre- 
sent Session, must see that the necessity 
of passing the Standing Orders’ Commit. 
tee and other impediments to petitions pre- 
sented to the House on railways, had much 
less restricted railway schemes than was 
anticipated, and that the schemes that ae. 
tually went before Committees were more 
numerous than was expected at the begin. 
ning of the Session. He was very glad his 
noble Friend had brought this subject for- 
ward; and he thought the plan of the right 
hon. Baronet was very judicious as far asit 
went; but he wished it had gone a little 
further. He was sure that effect must be 
beneficial, but not so great as the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to anticipate. 
Sm G. CLERK said, it was perfectly 
true that there was no formal scheme pr- 
posed to the Committee, having for its ob- 
ject the amount of capital which it might 
be considered expedient to direct in any 
one Session to railways. THe had stated, 
on the appointment of the Committee, that 
owing to the immense number of schemes 
deposited with the Board of Trade, it ap- 
peared to the Government that it might be 
necessary that some means should be taken 
to limit the number of raiiway schemes to 
be passed this Session; but at the time 
the Committee made their final report, the 
case presented a very different aspect from 
that which it bore in December last; and he 
felt that nothing but a case of the extremest 
necessity could justify interference on the 
part of the House; and that any such in- 
terference, unless recommended by the 
unanimous assent of the Committee, would 
have a most prejudicial effect. Now, how- 
ever, the case stood in a very different po- 
sition. They found, that in different parts 
of the country, persons had, in the course 
of last autumn, rashly embarked in these 
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ehemes; but that it was now considered 
that it was not for the public advantage 
that many of these schemes should be pro- 
weded with, and that therefore it was de- 
jrable that facilities should be given to 
those persons to relieve themselves from 
rosecuting those schemes, care being 
taken that all the engagements into which 
they had entered, and all the expenses 
they had actually incurred, should be dis- 
charged, and that nothing should be done 
torelieve them from their pecuniary re- 
sponsibilities already contracted. He trust- 
el, therefore, that the measure to which 
his right hon, Friend had referred, would 
be of such a nature as to meet the object 
the petitioners had in view, and that at the 
same time no injustice would be done. 

Mr. WARD thought that the right hon. 
Baronet was in the first instance exceed- 
ingly wise in abstaining from any direct 
interference in this matter; and that he 
yas exceedingly wise now in opening a re- 
treat to those who were engaged in railway 
schemes that were not likely to be of pub- 
lie advantage; and, with all deference to 
hisright hon. Friend (Mr. Labouchere), he 
considered it was perfectly immaterial, in 
the present state of the public mind, whe- 
ther they gave the majority of the share- 
holders an opportunity of applying to that 
House, and requesting them to withhold 
their assent, or refused to pass the Bills, 
unless the shareholders said they were de- 
sirous that they should be passed. It was 
desirable that facilities should be given to 
shareholders to free themselves from those 
schemes, and this was the only way in 
which an honourable retreat could be pro- 
vided. His hon. Friend had spoken of pro- 
visional directors. As to that most un- 
happy class, he did not think that one of 
them would be alive three years hence. 
They had involved themselves in liabilities 
without the least knowledge of what they 
were about. te thought the plan of the 
tight hon. Baronet would have a most be- 
ueficial effect for those who were engaged 
in these railway schemes, as well as upon 
those who were not connected with them. 

Mr. W. PATTEN said, that the mea- 
sure now proposed would not give the 
power of dissolving the company by a 
vote of the shareholders, and there was 
another difficulty in the ease. A great 
many of these Bills were now under the 
consideration of the House, and others 
were before the Committees, and an enor- 
mous amount of expense had been in- 
cured without the shareholders having 
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any vote at all in the expenditure. Now, 
well worthy, as the right hon. Baro- 
net’s plan was, of attention, it was 
also of great importance that it should 
be known, that if petitions were pre- 
sented by the shareholders to that House 
requesting to withdraw their Bills, those 
petitions would be referred to the Com- 
mittees, with whom they would have due 
weight. Some were not aware of the 
enormous amount of expense of passing 
Bills through that House; but he thought 
if it were known that due attention would 
be paid to those petitions, it would have a 
greater influence in stirring up the share- 
holders than the mere knowledge that such 
a Bill as the right hon. Baronet proposed 
would be passed, because there was no 
doubt of this, that in six weeks’ time it 
would be no object to the shareholders, as 
the whole expense would then have been 
incurred. A deputation from Sheffield 
had waited upon him to state that a large 
number of shareholders in a particular line 
wanted to withdraw their Bill. Now, if 
they ascertained that such was the opinion 
of a majority of the shareholders, no Com- 
mittee would proceed with the Bill, even 
although the measure of the right hon. 
Baronet should not pass. The railway 
interests, he conceived, were much indebted 
to the noble Lord (Lord Sandon), and to 
the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. P. M. STEWART said, the Go- 
vernment measure was a very different 
thing from that shadowed forth at the 
commencement of the Session, when it was 
proposed they should limit the amount of 
capital to be invested in these undertakings. 
The present was in his opinion a much 
wiser proceeding, for no parties could be 
offended by it, and all might be relieved 
The only thing he would suggest was, that 
it should be compulsory upon the serip- 
holders to meet and express their opinion 
atacertain stage of the Bill, say before the 
third reading, whether it would be desirable 
to take any further proccedings upon it. 
So many obstacles might be thrown in the 
way, that if the Legislature left it merely 
optional with the scripholders to meet, they 
might be thwarted in their intentions. It 
could not be said to be an arbitrary pro- 
posal that they should be asked for their 
renewed opinion upon the propriety of pro- 
ceeding with their undertaking. If it were 
a good scheme the scripholders would be 
desirous to go on; but if not, and four out 
of five were of that character, they would 
withdraw the Bill, and Parliament would 
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be relieved from the trouble of considering 
it. His only fear was that the present 
measure was adopted so late as to be almost 
inoperative ; but its provisions were other- 
wise calculated to relieve the money-market 
to a great extent. 

Mr. F. T. BARING said, he concurred 
with the hon. Member who had just spoken 
in thinking that the present proposal of 
the Government was much wiser than a 
measure to restrict the amount of capital 
to be invested in railways, such as had been 
talked of at the opening of the Session. 
He was one of the Committee appointed on 
this subject, after the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel); and it was ex- 
pected that some scheme for limiting the 
amount of capital embarked in railway 
speculations would be proposed to the 
Committee. But no such scheme was sug- 
gested; and he should have objected to any 
measure of that kind unless some good 
reason could have been adduced for such 
an interference. But for this very reason 
he now advocated the plan proposed by 
the right hon. Baronet. He thought the 
House was bound to give facilities to parties 
for reviewing their judgments, and he con- 
sidered the proposal of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet a very proper one. If he understood 
the Bill, it was intended that the House 
should wait for the third reading of any 
Railway Bill, before it gave its decision ; 
but there was no reason why parties should 
be dragged through all the previous ex- 
penses of the Committees, and some means 
of stopping the proceedings at an earlier 
stage than the third reading would be, he 
hoped, devised. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON agreed that 
it would be proper to give the shareholders 
in new lines a locus poenitentic, so that 
they might withdraw their Bills if they 
liked. But he was surprised to find an 
hon. Member opposite recommending that 
the shareholders should be brought together 
for the express purpose of saying whether 
they should proceed with their object or 
not. He would take the case of such a 
railway as the London and York. The 
shareholders in that line were scattered all 
over the kingdom, and, if Parliament com- 
pelled them to meet, it would impose a 
great hardship upon them. So many of 
them would not or could not attend, that 
the meeting might be an unfair one, and 
might resolve that the undertaking should 
go on when the majority were of a different 
opinion, He called the attention of the 
Government to this point, that the majority 
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for abandoning the Bill should represent 
not only the numbers of the shareholders 
but also the money subscribed ; otherwise 
it would be the interest of existing railways 
to set to work immediately and persuade g 
numerical majority of parties interested jn 
new lines to give up their present projects, 
He agreed in general with the views ex. 
pressed by the right hon. Baronet; but he 
thought parties ought not to be compelled 
to begin de novo to express an opinion they 
had always entertained. 

Mr. BERNAL said, there could be but 
one opinion of the value of the measure 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet, and he 
only regretted it came so late. At the 
close of last Session he endeavoured to 
awaken the attention and enlist the ener. 
gies of the right hon. Baronet on this 
point. He endeavoured to point out to 
the House the gambling, the misery, and 
the ruin, that would ensue from the preva- 
lent spirit of railway speculation ; but his 
warnings fell upon dead ears. He wished 
now to see some limit put to the spirit of 
speculation. The House did not know 
what cruel proceedings were going on to 
extort money out of the pockets of those 
who had put their names, not as share 
holders only, or as provisional directors, 
but as inhabitants of the district favourable 
to the proposed scheme. The consequence 
was the ruin of many, and the stagnation 
of business in every part of the country. 
Almost every discussion in this House upon 
railway matters influenced the share mar- 
ket; and the House should, therefore, be 
rautious, as it might sometimes be doing 
great injury without intending it. The 
hon. Member who last addressed the House 
had expressed himself opposed to a com- 
pulsory meeting of the shareholders. It 
was possible to provide, whether the re- 
gistered shareholders were to be taken 
or not, that shareholders at distant points, 
as, for example, at -Edinburgh, Dublin, or 
Drogheda, should make affidavits and be 
empowered to vote by proxy. [An hon. 
Memper: It is not possible.] Why was 
it not possible? Unless this were done, 
they could arrive at no useful result. He 
saw an advertisement in the papers of that 
day of a contest between the shareholders 02 
the one hand, and the directors on the other, 
in which the directors refused to comply 
with the request of the shareholders, and 
said they considered themselves bound in 
honour, and with reference to the interests 
of the projected company, to proceed with 
their application to Parliament. If the 
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shareholders were not to express their opin- 
ion before the third reading, enormous and 
umecessary expenses might be incurred. 
He hoped to see the Government measure 
come into operation and take effect at the 
earliest possible stage of Railway Bills. 

Mr. HODGSON inquired whether the 
right hon. Baronet intended his measure to 
apply to the original shareholders, or to 
arties in possession of the scrip? The 
shareholders might have sold their scrip, 
and the right hon. Baronet could not mean 
io obtain their assent or dissent. Ile knew 
that it was now becoming a common prac- 
tice for shares to be depreciated on the 
Stock Exchange for a purpose which was 
called “speculating for a wind-up.”’ For 
instance, if a shareholder had paid 31. de- 
posit, and the shares fell to 1l., they were 
bought by parties in the hope of getting 
21, or 21. 5s. at the wind-up. Hon. Mem- 
bers might laugh, but he knew that this 
was done every day at Edinburgh. 

Sr R. PEEL: ‘1 do profess to be 
vholly unacquainted with the mysteries of 
this business. [A laugh.] It’s true!” 
(ases might arise which Ministers could 
not foresee, and he did not wish to pre- 
cude such alterations as might be con- 
sidered advisable in Committee. Indeed, 
he might defy any man to speak very con- 
fiently with respect to the operation of a 
measure of this kind. He thought the 
Government ought not to be blamed for 


not interfering before with the spirit of 


railway speculation. The right time for 
interfering was the great point. The 
House should be sure that they had pub- 
lie feeling with them; if they had not, 
allhe could say was, they would be sure 
to fail. In reply to the question put 
by the hon. Member who had just  re- 
sumed his seat, he would state that it was 
uot the original shareholders, but the pre- 
sent holders, who were interested in the 
success of the undertakings, and they 
were, therefore, the parties who were en- 
titled to express an opinion whether they 
should proceed or not. Certainly, the 
original shareholders who had sold out had 
tonight to express an opinion. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that if a certain number 
of the present holders, holding a certain 
amount of the shares, perhaps more than 
half, should present a petition to Parlia- 
ment stating their belief that the under- 
taking would not answer, or simply ex- 
Messing their wish that the Bill should not 
ass, then it would be wise in the Legis- 
ture, on receiving that petition, to de- 
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cline to legislate upon that Bill. He did 
not propose to postpone this proceeding 
until the third reading of the Bill, There 
were some Bills which stood for a third 
reading to-morrow; and he thought it 
would be a proper thing to postpone the 
consideration of them, not to a distant day, 
but to the close of the present month. No 
Committee would make great progress 
during that interval, and the Easter recess 
would give the shareholders an opportunity 
of reconsidering the question. This par- 
ticular time was therefore a favourable one 
for giving notice of what the Government 
intended to propose. If the petition from 
the shareholders were presented before the 
second reading, or at any other stage after 
the first reading, or if a certificate from 
the directors, being the holders of a given 
amount of stock in the company, were pub- 
lished in the Gazette, expressing their wish 
that the measure should not pass, then the 
Bill would not be proceeded with. Whether 
it would be proper to require that the 
shareholders should meet and give their 
express assent to the third reading, or 
whether it should be at their option to meet 
and express their dissent, might be con- 
sidered hereafter, but at present he in- 
clined to his original views. They hada 
right to assume the assent of the. parties, 
from what had already taken place, and to 
assume that the shareholders would be 
sufficiently provident of their own interest 
to dissent from the speculation if they now 
saw reason to alter their opinion concerning 
it. He was not prepared to agree to the 
suggestion of an hon. Gentleman, that it 
should be requisite for more than one-half 
of the shareholders to express their assent 
to further proceedings. No Bill in that 
case could obtain the sanction of the House, 
unless half the shareholders again repre- 
sented it to be their wish to go on. The di- 
rectors did not certainly know who the 
shareholders were, since the Government 
did not propose to take the original re- 
gistered shareholders; and it would be an 
onerous thing to say, that unless they pro- 
cured the formal assurance of their con- 
sent, the undertaking was to be at an end. 
He thought it advisable to give the com- 
panies a locus poenitentie; and if a certain 
number, holding a certain amount of shares, 
had the power of withdrawing the Bill, 
that, he thought, would be better than in- 
sisting on meetings of the shareholders. 
In the case of a company with a capital of 
1,000,000/., if shareholders representing 
shares to the amount of 500,000/. ex- 
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pressed their wish, either by petition or by 
the certificate of their directors in the 
Gazette, to abandon their Bill, that would 
be sufficient to induce Parliament to with- 
hold its assent thereto. 

Mr. ELLICE asked whether the same 
powers should not be given to the directors, 
if they thought it not desirable to proceed 
with their Bill ? 

Sir R. PEEL said, the directors might 
part with their interest in the undertaking, 
and might have agreed to lease or sell the 
concern to some other line. It would 
therefore be undesirable to give them alone 
the power without consulting with the 
shareholders. 

Mr. W. COLLETT was glad the right 
hon. Baronet had drawn the line between 
the original shareholders and the holders of 
scrip, and had proposed to take the opinion 
of the latter. He considered that some 
clause ought to be introduced to indemnify 
persons who had signed the deeds, after 
the just claims of the creditors were paid, 
against any further responsibility, so that 
the original subscribers might be secured 
from the annoyance to which in many cases 
they had been subjected. 

Viscount MORPETH considered that 
the measure suggested by the right hon. Ba- 
ronct was a most proper and prudent one ; 
for there was a strong desire on the part of 
many scripholders to get rid of their pre- 
sent liabilities. 

Mr. RUTHERFURD suggested that, 
pending the adopting of the measure to 
which the right hon. Baronet had referred, 
it was desirable for the House to obviate 
the evils to which allusion had been made, 
by passing a Resolution not to proceed fur- 
ther with any Railway Bills now before 
them, if petitions were presented to the 
House, signed by a majority of scrip- 
holders in number and value, praying them 
not to sanction such Bills. What diffi- 
culty would there be in Parliament saying, 
if petitions of that kind were presented, 
«* We will not proceed further with these 
Bills at present.’’ By such a course they 
would not interfere at all with the liability 
of the parties. The House would, of 
course, take means to ascertain the authen- 
ticity of the signatures to such petitions, 
and would be satisfied before acceding to 
them, that they truly expressed the wishes 
of a majority of the scripholders in num- 
bers and value. It must be remembered, 
however, that many of the persons who 
were now scripholders were not the ori- 
ginal subscribers to railway projects ; and 
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he wished to remind the right hon. Barone, 
of the fact, that the addresses of these 
scripholders were frequently not very wel 
known, and that certain strong reasons 
might render some of those gentlemen not 
over-anxious to declare themselves, fy 
(Mr. Rutherfurd) thought it important 
that, if a petition from a majority of the 
scripholders was required to induce Pop. 
liament to abstain from proceeding witha 
Bill, means should be taken to render g 
meeting of the company compulsory, jy 
order to elicit the opinion of the scrip 
holders ; and that, if such meeting were 
held upon sufficient notice, it might be well 
for Parliament to consider whether they 
would not act upon the opinion expressed 
by a majority of scripholders in numbers 
and value attending the meeting. This 
was, undoubtedly, a question of great dif. 
ficulty : but he thought the suggestion he 
had just made was not undeserving the at. 
tention of the House. 

Mr. RICARDO said, there was one 
practical difficulty against which he had no 
doubt the right hon. Baronet would take 
means to guard. As the shares were not 
registered, there might be great difficulty 
in ascertaining whether the persons who 
signed petitions were real bond fide serip- 
holders, and some precautions should be 
taken to avoid fraud. 

Mr. C. BULLER would like to know 
by what arrangement the right hon. Baro- 
net proposed to ascertain the validity of 
the signatures to such petitions. He con- 
sidered it most desirable that something 
should be done in this matter before the 
recess ; some decided intimation on the 
part of the House, so that parties might 
employ the recess in taking measures ae- 
cordingly. It would be well if the House 
adopted the views of the right hon. Baro 
net, to appoint, after the recess, a Con- 
mittee, to which all petitions against pr- 
ceeding with particular schemes should be 
referred, which should thereupon determine 
whether the respective schemes should pr- 
ceed to Select Committees. Suppose, by 
way of beginning at once, the hon, Gentle. 
man who had moved the second reading 
of the Bill before the House (The Buxton 
Leet Potteries and Crewe Railway Bill 
were to consent to the second reading 
being postponed, until it were ascertained 
whether the majority of the sharebolder 
were favourable to its going on. 

Viscount SANDON thought the best 
course for the House would be to adopt 
without delay the suggestion of the hon 
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and learned Member for Liskeard, and to 
ass a Resolution on the subject, which he 
had no doubt would induce many of the 
companies to wind up their affairs. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL wished to offer a 
sugyestion—which certainly had no imme- 
ate connexion with the question now before 
them—with reference to Irish railways. 
That House had shown a strong desire to 
fyilitate the progress of Irish Railway 
Rill, with a view to afford relief to the 
iestitute poor of that country. He must 
ay, however, that although Bills for seve- 
rilrailways in Ireland, which had promised 
extensive employment to the poor, had 
jen sanctioned by Parliament, not a single 
stroke of work had yet been done towards 
their commencement. He wished, there- 
fore, to suggest for the consideration of 
hon. Members during the reeess, whether 
it might not be advisable, when Irish Rail- 
vay Bills were brought forward, to intro- 
luce some clause rendering the completion 
of the works within a given and limited 
time compulsory, on pain of the dissolu- 
tion of the companies. 

Billread a second time. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND)— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE, 

Sr J. GRAHAM moved the Order of 
the Day for resuming the Adjourned De- 
late on the Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill. 

Sm R. PEEL said, he did not know 
whether there was any probability of 
coming to a division to-night on the first 
reading of this Bill; but, supposing that 
the House did not come to a division that 
tight, he would make an earnest appeal to 
those who had notices on the Paper for to- 
norrow, to allow the debate on the Irish 
Bill to proceed to-morrow. He had 
l0 wish to interfere with the due dis- 
cussion of the measure; but he be- 
lieved that the Irish Members, if they per- 
mitted the House to proceed with the 
‘orn Bill, by concluding the discussion on 
the Trish Bill, would be rendering an es- 
sential service to their country. 

Mk. W. S. O'BRIEN felt deeply the 
neonvenience which the country suffered 
from the course taken, not by the Irish 
Bill to proceed to-morrow. Ile had ao 
Wish to interfere with the due discussion of 
themeasure ; but he believed that the Irish 
Members, but by the right hon. Baronet, 
vho had the conduct of these Bills, and 


who might, if he had chosen, on Friday 
ist, have moved the adjournment of the 
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Easter. To-morrow, or on Thursday, he 
(Mr. O’Brien) would willingly give way to 
the Corn bill or any other remedial mea- 
sure, but he would not facilitate in any way 
the discussion on the Cororcion Bill. He did 
not wish to have any concealment with the 
right hon. Baronet as to the course which 
the Irish Members should pursue. He 
thought that it was their bounden duty to 
take care that, pari passu with the diseus- 
sion of the Coercion Bill, there should be 
discussions as to the misgovernment of 
Ireland ; that Irish Members should have 
the opportunity of making an exposition of 
what they considered the wrongs of their 
country ; and that, in the absence of any 
proposition of remedial measures on the 
part of the Government, they should also 
have the opportunity of suggesting such 
measures which they thought advisable for 
removing those evils which they utterly 
denied that the measure now before the 
House would remove. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that the course 
mentioned by the hon. Member would be 
perfectly compatible with allowing the 
Irish Bill to be read a first time; for on 
the subsequent stages the hon. Gentleman 
and others would have a full opportunity 
of stating their views. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, that the 
Government had made a great mistake, 
and had embarrassed themselves by bring- 
ing on this Coercion Bill before their own 
Corn Bill was passed, which a great num- 
ber of the Irish Members were equally 
anxious with the right hon. Baronet to see 
carried. The Coercion Bill was not only 
inefficacious for its professed object, but 
would increase the horrible and execrable 
outrages it purported to put down, and 
would preclude all chance of the Irish 
people feeling any gratitude for the sym- 
pathy which he readily acknowledged had 
been shown for them in that House during 
the present Session. This Coercion Bill 
would not only destroy that feeling of gra- 
titude, but would vender almost irrecon- 
eilable the differences between the two 
countries; and he looked forward to re- 
sults of the most disastrous nature to the 
connexion between England and Ireland. 
They were now in the seventh century of 
that connexion ; and, during the whole of 
that time, the Irish people could not point 
to any period when the connexion had 
been fraught with anything but mischief 
and oppression to them. Surely it was 
time that this should be changed. The 
Repealers were most attached to the con- 
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nexion between the two countries, and 
wished to preserve it, and wished therefore 
the measures to which the Irish people ob- 
jected postponed. Let the Government 
suspend these measures—let them try 
the powers they already possessed—let 
them try special commissions, and increase 
the police and military, and see what would 
be the effect. After trying this course, if 
the Government were to come to Parlia- 
ment and say that this course had failed, 
he thought that the Government would 
then find a support on that (the Opposition) 
side of the House which perhaps they did 
not expect, supposing that they had em- 
ployed the interval in introducing remedial 
measures, and proved that they were really 
in earnest, not only in bringing them before 
that House, but also in passing them 
through another place. The Irish Mem- 
bers would facilitate the passing of the 
Corn Bill and the other measures of the 
Government, and for that purpose they 
would attend every division ; but with re- 
spect to the Coercion Bill, they felt that 
they should be committing a crime against 
Ireland, and against the real interests of 
the two countries, by allowing it to pass 
until they had exhausted all the means of 
resistance which the Constitution gave them. 

Viscount MORPETH wished to read one 
sentence from a letter which he had re- 
ceived from the member of a firm in York- 
shire largely concerned in business. It 
did not bear specially on the Irish Bill, but 
upon the mode in which the two measures 
—the Corn Bill and the Irish Bill—were 
interlaced together. The letter stated, 
that owing to the delay in passing the Go- 
vernment commercial measures, the depres- 
sion of all branches of trade was extreme, 
and that in consequence the operatives and 
their families were severely affected, and 
multitudes of industrious persons were in 
such a state of destitution that were it not 
for charity they must perish from famine. 
The letter added, that Lancashire pre- 
sented a similar aspect. He did not wish 
to enter into a debate as to which measure 
should have priority of consideration ; but 
the statements in that letter induced him 
to hope, not certainly that ample means 
should not be allowed for the discussion of 
the Irish Bill, but that no more time would 
be expended on a preliminary stage of the 
measure than was compatible with that ob- 
ject. He wished to know whether the 
right hon. Baronet was ready to inform the 
House when he proposed that the House 
should meet after Easter. 
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CotonEL RAWDON said, that if the 
Government pressed the reading of thc 
Order of the Day, he should propose as ap 
Amendment, that it be read that day three 
months. [The SPEAKER intimated thy 
such a Motion would be irregular. | The 
hon. and gallant Member then moved, thy 
the other Orders of the Day be now read, 

Sir R. PEEL did not wish to provoke g 
recriminatory discussion. This was a day 
on which the Government might bring 
such measures as it thought fit, and the 
House met on the full understanding that 
the Irish Bill would be proceeded with: he 
hoped that would now be allowed to be done, 

Amendment withdrawn. 


PROTECTION TO LIFE (IRELAND)—Ap. 
JOURNED DEBATE—(THIRD NBGHT), 
Order of the Day read. 

Mr. CAREW said that he rose, as ap. 
presentative of an Irish constitueney, t 
state the reasons why he thought that the 
measures of Her Majesty’s Government 
were inefficient, and totally inadequate to 
attain any desirable result. Had the Go. 
vernment gone down to the House with 
other measures calculated to improve the 
condition of the Irish people, they woull 
have had a much stronger case to rely w- 
on than they had at present, when they 
asked the House to pass the measure then 
before them. Had they done that, they 
should have had his support. But the 
case was very different, when, with the 
state of Ireland before them—vwith the 
appalling destitution, the more than usual 
misery and wretchedness of the peasantry 
depicted before them, they took that op 
portunity of devising a measure, not oly 
unpopular and unconstitutional in its ten- 
dency, but utterly inadequate in its prine- 
ple to attain the desired result. He had 
hoped that, long before this, the labows 
of the Land Commission would have beet 
productive of some practical result. But 
such had been unfortunately hitherto the 
tenor of their legislation, that they had 
been invariably too late in the production 
of their measures, and but too frequently 
those measures had been inefficient, and i 
adapted to the merits and to the exigencies 
of the ease. That some legislation on the 
state of the relation between landlord a 
tenant in Ireland was necessary, Wa; he 
believed, admitted on all sides; and he ap- 
prehended that most, if not all, the em 
that afflicted parts of Ireland was attribu- 
table to that cause; and that was the opi 
ion of those best calculated to form a sou 
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judgment on the subject. He found from 
the Appendix to the Report of the Land 
Commission, that in 1843 there were is- 
aed from the civil bill courts 5,244 eject- 
nents, comprising no less than 14,816 
The Commissioners, in their 


person 5. 


Report of 1830, used the following lan- 


mage <— 

«The situation of the ejected tenantry, or of 
those who are obliged to give up their small hold- 
igs, in order to promote the consolidation of 
firms, is necessarily most deplorable. It would be 
inpossible for language to express the state of dis- 
iress to which the ejected tenantry have been re- 
dued. They have increased the stock of labour, 
and, what is perhaps more painful than all, a vast 
umber of them have perished from want.” 

Were we, he would ask, in a better con- 
lition now? Lord Devon’s Report, when 
peaking of the agricultural labourer, 
said— 

“Tt would be impossible to describe adequately 
te privations which they and their families habi- 
willy and patiently endure. It will be seen in the 

idence that in many districts their only food is 
the potato, their only beverage water. When we 
cousider this state of things, and the large pro- 
wrtion of the population which come under the 

ation of agricultural labourers, we have to 

that the patient endurance they exhibit is 
d g of high commendation, and entitles them 
to the best consideration of Government and of 
Parliament.” 
Ke considered that that evidence was quite 
conclusive, and he called upon the Govern- 
nent to take the subject speedily into its 
consideration, equitably to adjust the ques- 
tin, having regard alike to the duties as 

vl as to the rights of property; and 
should it be found that the former had been 
wgleeted, he did not hesitate to say that 
‘measure to prevent the future recurrence 
such neglect would be productive of far 
hore use, and would conduce to far more 
tactical results, than such Bills as the pre- 
wit, He considered, also, that it was not 
ly the interest, but the bounden duty of 
_‘tament to attend to and remedy what 
‘ad been termed—and he perfeetly coin- 
cided in the propriety of the designation— 
inane grievance of Ireland, the 
Wolished Church. He had never heard 
“tore of a religious establishment for the 
‘nent of a small minority of a country, of 
“populous country, of a country possessing 
- than eight millions of inhabitants, 
vaehea eight millions were compelled 
ats Jr the proper service of the religion 
, are eight hundred thousand. It had 
a Cece any organic change in the 
mn ae wou : necessarily lead to si- 
ms That In the Church of England 

Consequence he must deny. 
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It did not seem to him to be even probable. 
Indeed, he thought rather that a satisfae- 
tory adjustment of the Irish Church system 
would tend still further to strengthen the 
bonds that united the English Church to 
the people of this country; and he was 
quite certain that the longer the adjust- 
ment of the question was postponed, the 
worse bargain would the Irish Church be 
compelled, by the indignant voice of public 
opinion, to make. A writer on Ireland had 
justly observed that one reason why the 
Irish Church was so unpopular with the 
nation was, that— 

“ The religion of the Church of Ireland is Pu- 

ritanism rather than Protestanism. The tone of 
its clergymen is much in the same key as the 
voice of dissent in England. They are, in their 
notions, very unlike their English brethren. Its 
clergy have zealously opposed the education of the 
people, and yet a national property is set apart for 
their exclusive maintenance.” 
Those, however, who had learned how the 
Church of England really did feel upon re- 
ligious subjects, could only feel the deep- 
est dejection at the mischievous industry 
with which the Protestant religion was ex- 
hibited in its most revolting aspect to an 
Irish people. What, then, was it the duty 
of the House to do? Were they to pass 
Coercion Bills for Ireland, or were they by 
a wise legislation to remove those evils 
under which the country laboured? He 
implored the House to adopt the latter al- 
ternative. Let them prove to the people 
of Ireland that they had not only the 
power but the will to serve them. Let 
them remove the causes of discontent, and 
they would thus lay the foundations for 
years of prosperity, whilst they would have 
the credit of placing society in that country 
in a position which it had never enjoyed 
before, when under their auspices it be- 
came contented and prosperous; when 
property would perform its duties as well 
as possess its rights; and when the Church 
vould no longer be in that degrading posi- 
tion which now compelled it to receive its 
support from millions of its poorer Dissent- 
ing and Roman Catholic neighbours. 

The O’CONOR DON observed, that this 
was a Bill of extreme pains and penalties, 
and highly restrictive of liberty, no one 
would deny ; that it was a measure which 
would produce beneficial consequences, no 
one had attempted to establish ; nor had 
there been any attempt to show that there 
was any connexion between the Billitselfand 
the crimes committed in Ireland. An ap- 
palling detail of the extent of that crime had 
been submitted to the louse by the right 
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hon. Gentleman, and this measure was 
brought forward as a remedy for the evil ; 
but it was easy to show that, while it 
would not tend to prevent the commission of 
crime, it would be the means of inflicting 
injury on thousands of well-disposed per- 
sons. He especially referred to the clause 
which required any person in a proclaimed 
district to remain in his own house from 
sunset to sunrise. There was not a dis- 
trict in Ireland in which this clause, if en- 
forced, would not be productive of great 
annoyance and oppression, as people, when 
returning from market and on other lawful 
occasions, would be under the necessity of 
being out of their houses after sunset and 
before sunrise. The Secretary at War 
had alleged that one of the reasons for this 
clause was to insure the protection of the 
poor rather than the rich, as the former 
were chiefly attacked shot at night, 
while the latter were usually assailed and 
murdered during the day. Now, from the 
experience which he had had he came to 
an opposite conclusion, as he found in the 
county which he repres sented that a great 
many poor persons were attacked during 
the day. The only result of such a clause 


as this being enforced would be, that of- 


fences, instead of be ing committed in the 
night, would be committed during the day. 
The Secretary for the Home Department 
referred to resolutions adopted by the 
grand jury for the county of Roscommon, 
and signed by him (the O’Conor Don) 
amongst others, and the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had drawn from this circumstance 
the inference that therefore he was in 
favour of this Coercion Bill. Now, he 
would shortly explain to the House the 
part he had taken in this proceeding ; and 
he was confident that after having done so 
the House would arrive at an opposite 
conclusion to that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. That there were in Roscommon 
many violent and lamentable violations 
of the law he was not there to deny; nor 
had he ever heard any one in the country, 
high or low, lay or clerical, but spoke 
against them in terms of bitter condemna- 
tion. At the assizes there were certain reso- 
lutions prepared by members of the grand 
jury, in which it was stated that a Coercion 
Bill ought to be carried by that House. 
Ile informed the grand jury that he did 
not coincide in such a view, as he could not 
consistently with his political sentiments 
support a proposal for bringing in any such 
Bill. Ie mentioned that he had always 
been opposed to Coercion Bills, and begged 
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of the grand jury not to call for such, 
measure, on the ground that it would be 
useless, and, as he said at the time, ther 
would only be showing their teeth whe, 

they could not bite. F inding that a Majo. 
rity of the grand jury did not agree vith 
him in opinion, he withdrew ; but, as this 
was not thought consistent with courtesy 

he afterwards returned, and the rand 


jury consented to alter the words in the p. 


solution from a call for a Coercion Bill, to 
a phrase simply calling on the Government 
to give efficiency to the law of the land; 
but it did not give any opinion as to how 
the efficiency was to be shown. The Gp. 
vernment was quite aware of the part he 
had taken on that occasion ; for when he 
returned to that House, Sir Thomas Fre. 
mantle told him that he knew he had Op- 
posed a Coercion Bill, and that he was 
quite right in so opposing it, as the present 
Government would unquestionably not 
grant a Coercion Bill. But, though the 
Governmer it were aware of his opposition 
to such a measure, his name had been in- 
troduced in both Houses of Parliament 
as in favour of the Coercion Bill. [Sir J. 
GrauaM: Did this conversation take place 
after the last summer assizes?] He re. 
collected distinctly that it was on his r- 
turn to that House from the Roscommon 
summer assizes. Sir Thomas Fremantle 
stated to him in the library that he was 
aware that the grand jury were in favour 
of a Coercion Bill, and that he (the 0’Conor 
Don) had opposed it ; and the right hon. 
Gentleman gave him the names of one ot 

two persons who had taken part in the 

proceedings, showing how carefully the 

right hon. Gentleman had got his informa 

tion. In reference to the Bill now befor 
the House, he maintained that it would - 
ther aggravate the evils of Ireland, thin 
tend to remove them. Ireland had been 
the victim of tardy legislation : she ceased 
to attract attention till the eyes of the 

Legislature were directed towards be 

through the medium of disturbances. The 

sooner Government came to thie considers: 
tion of such questions as that of landlorl 

and tenant, the better would it be for Ire- 

land. The Secretary at Wars said he was 
anxious for the fair fame of Ireland; ani 
Irish Members must have heard with shame 
that in the Speech from the Throne the 
nation to which they be longed was spoke 
of as on the verge of st: arvation ani the 
scene of assassination ; but, if this was the 
source of sorrow to any Trish Member, ¥# 
it not a source of discredit to the Ministe' 
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of thecountry, who had the destinies of 
ireland in their hands ¢ 

Mx. M. MILNES thought the ILfouse 
should confine its attention to the matter 
immediately under its consideration, rather 
than embark on the great sea of a general 
Irish question ; more particularly as the 
«se under consideration had been brought 
forward as @ peculiar and especial one. He 
considered it a satisfaction to every Eng- 
ish and Irish man in the House, that the 
right hon. Baronet the Secretary for the 
Home Department, had drawn a distinct 
line as to the special nature of his case, 
which he represented as applicable for a 
peculiar emergency, and carefully sepa- 
rated it by very broad lines from the 
great questions respecting Irish legislation, 
which had so frequently been before the 
House. Indeed, it was impossible for any 
person to have paid attention to the right 
hon, Baronet’s remarks without pereciving 
that the present was a temporary measure 
of prevention, and that in their considera- 
tin it was to be regarded as such. It 
had been maintained by hon. Members op- 
posite, that the House ought not to consi- 
der the present Bill without also consider- 
ing the propriety of introducing large and 
general remedial measures ;_ but he would 
suggest whether they were not giving this 
measure an undue importance, as if it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to interfere in any way with the liberty of 
the subject more than absolutely necessary 
for the protection of life and property. He 
must say that he did not think that any of 
those Gentlemen could be so sanguine of 
the suecess of any remedial measure, or 
imagine that they could at once be effectual 
in stopping that frightful system of assas- 
sation (for he did not see why they should 
blink that word) without accompanying it 
by some strong immediate police regula- 
tion, For it was clear that when society 
hal fallen into such a state as to be pro- 
luetive of outrages of the description they 
had heard, any measnres directed to the re- 
medy of the evil ought to be accompanied 
‘y some strong coercive measure. He did 
believe Her Majesty's Government were 
hot unwilling to receive from hon. Members 
opposite any suggestion that would under 
this Bill be more practically useful for car- 
‘yg out its immediate object. In the 
Progress of that Bill through the other 
House the greatest unanimity prevailed as 
to the desirableness of the measure. Since 
we had had the honour of a seat in the 
Hlouse, he had felt very deeply on the sub- 
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ject of Ireland; a subject on which it was 
impossible for any one to think without a 
consciousness of its overpowering weight 
and difficulty, He cordially concurred in 
the noble sentiment expressed by his right 
hon. Friend the Secretary at War, that he 
for one would never join in making Ire- 
land the scene of a party conflict. He 
hoped earnestly and heartily, that those 
hon. Gentlemen on that (the Ministerial) 
side of the House, who had been led into 
what he believed to be a violation of the 
great rule of justice in this respect, had 
been misled rather by the heat of party 
struggles, over which individually they had 
little control, rather than by any inten- 
tion to do anything to the injury of Ireland. 
In the course of this debate, he trusted 
they would do all they could to prevent the 
opinion frora being entertained out of doors, 
that this Bill was brought forward as a 
measure of insult and injury to the Irish 
people. He was sure the strongest oppo- 
nent of Government would readily admit, 
that since they came into office they had 
done everything in their power to ad- 
minister the attairs of that country with 


justice and moderation, irrespective of 


party feeling. Her Majesty’s Government 
were determined to adopt the policy of go- 
verning Ireland as a whole, and not with 
reference to any party, how powerful soever 
that party might be. He thought the 
House would admit the difficulty of carry- 
ing out such a course of policy. If he 
should give his support to the Bill, it was 
simply because he regarded it as a mea- 
sure of relief intended to meet an imme- 
diate evil, which he hoped would be of very 
short continuance. It had been objected 
by the hon. Gentleman who spoke last, 
that the Bill failed in one point, namely, 
in restricting its operations to the night, 
although it was well known that a consi- 
derable number, if not a majority, of the 
crimes which it was intended to prevent, 
had been committed in the daytime. But 
the great object of this Bill was detection; 
and as outrages committed during the 
night were most difficult of detection, it 
was of importance that the provisions of 
the Bill should provide especially for the 
apprehension of nightly offenders. It was 
no satisfactory answer to say, that this Bill 
would be inconvenient to innocent persons 
in the neighbourhood in which it came into 
operation. It was impossible to conceive 
any system of strong restrictive police that 
would not be inconvenient to the innocent 
as well as the guilty. Crime of the cha- 
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racter committed in Ireland could only be 
eradicated by a measure of this nature. 
He hoped it would have the effect of rais- 
ing the moral character of the people, by 
making them feel the expense and inconve- 
nience arising from criminality. He was 
glad to find that the original proposition to 
transport offenders for fifteen years had been 
altered, and seven years substituted. He 
did not think that the punishment of trans- 
portation ought to be inflicted so sum- 
marily as the Bill now provided, and he 
should, therefore, co-operate with hon. 
Gentlemen opposite for the Amendment of 
that clause. It was most important that 
the innocent should not be confounded with 
the guilty; but as separating them at all 
times was most difficult under a measure 
of this kind, its punishments ought not to be 
severe. Whatever good effects might be 
produced by this measure, he hoped the 
Government would not consider themselves 
thereby exonerated from bringing forward 
great remedial measures for Ireland. He 
believed no English Government could any 
longer go on without bringing forward re- 
medial measures for Ireland. He hoped 


they would approach that difficult task in 
something better than a mere party spirit. 
By so doing they might resolve that diffi- 
cult problem of legislating satisfactorily for 


Ireland, and wipe out that great stain of 
English history, without the removal of 
which stain they could not look forward to 
a blessing on this country. 

Mr. D. BROWNE stated, that it was 
matter of congratulation to every Irish re- 
presentative, and particularly to those 
whose political opinions were identified 
with the sentiments of the majority of the 
people, to witness the calm and moderate 
tone in which the debate had been con- 
ducted, the evident change in the feelings 
of that House respecting Irish questions, 
and to see that the dogmatism with which 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite were wont to 
discuss Irish questions had been aban- 
doned, and that the sentiments of those in 
whom the people placed confidence were 
received with attention and consideration, 
even by Her Majesty’s Ministers. IHow- 
ever, it was difficult for an Irish Member 
to imitate that moderate tone, disposed 
though he might be to do so; for it would 
be acknowledged by all, that it was calcu- 
lated to excite feelings of an irritating na- 
ture in the reflection that the Constitution 
was about to be suspended in Ireland—that 
the civil and national liberties of the people 
were about being diminished and disturbed 
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at a period when a most comprehensire 
measure, perhaps the fullest that could be 
desired, of commercial liberty, was being 
extended to England, respecting which, j 
the people of Ireland were not Willing tg 
make great sacrifices, at least they had 
hazarded a great risk for the sole benefit of 
the people of England. It should be matte 
painful tothe feelings of every Britisheitizen, 
who appreciated the privileges and the bls. 
sings of the free institutions of this country, 
especially if he were an Irish Member, j) 
find, while he remained here, that he coulj 
enjoy those privileges undisturbed and w. 
impaired; but that the moment he crossed 
the Irish Channel, where there was no dif. 
ference as to the extent of crime, though 
there certainly was in its character—for 
while crimes in Ireland were caused by po 
litical grievances, the redress of which 
grievances would be the prevention of those 
crimes—crimes in England arose out of 
the morbid passions of the people, indivi- 
dualized in a thousand ways which 1 
legislative treatment could reach, inasmuch 
as the aggregate of crime, especially of 
murder, sprung from a thousand causes 
in the variety of the idiosyneracies of moral 
guilt—must it not be painful to any Irish 
representative, with such a state of things, 
to find that the moment he trod upon the 
soil of his country, the free privileges of 
the British Constitution were no longer 
sacred and inviolate—that he left a land of 
freedom to occupy a country in a& worse 
condition than a penal settlement—worse, 
he repeated, for when punishment termi- 
nated in a penal settlement, the fullest en- 
joyment of constitutional freedom con- 
menced: that he was destined to a country 
where every man’s dwelling-house was his 
prison—where his sleep might be broken 
at any moment, and the sanctuary of his 
home violated by those emissaries of the 
law who, he should prove hereafter, were 
not very scrupulous in the discharge 0 
their unenviable duties, and dependent 
upon whose evidence and honesty there 
was little protection for the lives and liber 
ties of the people. He now came to the 
question before the House. It should be 
acknowledged by all—and nobody regretted 
it more than he did—that there existed 
unhappily at the present moment in Ire- 
land, praedial excitement of a most danger- 
ous character under a formidable combi- 
nation in many counties, and that it was 
quite incompatible with the well-being of 
society. But then the question Wa 
whether that predial excitement was '0 be 
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arested by the strong arm of the law 

yhether the strong arm of the law could 
arrest it— or whether it was to be allayed 
by the more soothing treatment of reme- 
jial measures, and a more conciliatory 
and national policy in the administration of 
the Government of the country? This 
brought him to the consideration whether 
those evils had arisen out of the maladmi- 
istration of the Government of Ireland, and 
the conduct of the higher classes and the 
landlords, or from the naturally bad pas- 
dons and insubordinate spirit of the people 
of the country. If the two former were 
the causes, the remedy was obvious—a 
change in the administration of the law, 
and the application of legislation to, and a 
wholesome restraint, so. far as it could be 
constitutionally exercised, upon, the con- 
duct of the landlords. He should not go 
back to the period before the Union. He 
should not revert to those revolting scenes 
which defaced the history of Ireland ; no, 
let them be buried in oblivion. It was 
better it should be so, for the sake of 
peace, for the sake of good-will, for the 
sake of that mutual confidence which the 
remembrance of rankling injuries would be 
calculated to disturb, and upon which con- 
fidence depended the prosperity and per- 
manent happiness of the country. But 
since the Union, though the rule of Eng- 
land was of a milder and a less barbarous 
character, more in accordance with the 
spread of civilization, and the moral duties 
and obligations of a more tolerant interpre- 
tation of the doctrines of Christianity ; yet 
the acts of the Executive still continued 
rigorous, shamefully partial and one-sided; 
suspected, in the exercise of its highest 
functions even on the Bench, under its 
inost sacred obligations ; and the same 
ystem of class legislation was adopted 
vhich for centuries was found to be the 
bane of Ireland; whieh governed for a 
party and not for a people ; which ranged 
latholic against Protestant, and Protest- 
ant against Catholic, till in the struggle 
wr ascendancy on the one hand, and equa- 
lity on the other, they forgot they had a 
country, to the development of whose vast 
Tesourees, material and intellectual, if their 
vast united energies had been directed, 
there would be infinitely greater power, 
henefit, and honour, even to the ascendant 
party, than from the miserable monopolies 
and despicable domination for which they 
had been contending—that class legisla- 
on which was based upon the blind and 
ustaken policy, that a great social or po- 
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litical system, or any system of uniform 
Government, could be raised up out of the 
paltry materials which a miserable section 
of a party could afford; and that the great- 
ness and stability of the one, and the secu- 
rity of the other, were not to be dependent 
upon the yast materials and their greatest 
variety of the universal nation, which would 
be found so plastic to the hands of a 
statesman, if there were a great design of 
wise and beneficent government conducted 
with liberality and grace. What was the 
nature of their legislation since the Union ? 
After a solemn promise between the Minis- 
ter of that day and the Catholic people of 
Ireland, that emancipation would be im- 
mediately granted, if they did not resist 
the Union—were not the doors of both 
Houses of Parliament closed against the 
Roman Catholics for twenty-nine years ? 
And when they got Catholic Emancipation 
—when the Legislature gave them a right 
to enjoy certain privileges—were they not 
shut out from the enjoyment of them by 
every Government of the day? They 
were showed lofty positions, which they 
were told they could occupy ; but the 
ladder by which they could climb—the 
goodwill and patronage of the Executive— 
was denied them. They had a right to 
benefit, but an exclusion from benefit. 
They had perfect equality upon the Statute- 
book of England, but inequality in the 
Castle of Dublin, which was proved in 
every act of its administrative capacity, 
whether it related to power, patronage, or 
even to pardon and punishment. Then 
they had the Church grievance continued, 
with all its indispensable abuses unabated, 
until within the last few years. Here, 
however, he might take the opportunity of 
alluding to words spoken in some place 
which the infirmity of his House of Com- 
mons’ recollection would not allow him to 
mention. It had been remarked, that in 
consequence of a solemn compact at the 
Union, the temporalities of the Protestant 
Church in Ireland could not be touched. 
Why, they had been touched several times 
since the Union, and especially by Lord 
Stanley, whose Bill flew at no vulgar game, 
but took down bishops at every swoop 
with as little respect as if they were Sikhs, 
or Affehans, or meri Hibernici in olden 
time, or even Polish noblemen of the pre- 
sent day. But what was the abstract 
character of such a policy. Did the noble 
Duke mean to say that one race of men 
could make laws binding on another—that 
the human institutions of the present 
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which were finite, would remain for 
ever applicable to a people who were 
eternal—to a stretch of ages yet to come, 
and, perhaps, of nations yet unnum- 
bered. Were they to see in Ireland the 
progress of science stimulated by the Go- 
vernment of the day—and the preferment 
of that distinguished Catholic gentleman, Dr. 
Kane, was a disposition to do so, besides also 
the distinction which they conferred the 
other day upon another Catholic gentleman, 
Dr. Corrigan, the most eloquent lecturer, 
perhaps, in the world, on Materia Medica 
—were they to see the progress of science 
in Ireland meet with reward and honour, 
while the noblest of all sciences — the 
science of legislation—was to remain sta- 
tionary and unimproved? Were the peo- 
ple of England to see the merchandise of 
England, with all its new inventions, borne, 
as it would be under the new Tariff regu- 
lations, over the waters of the world with 
a rapidity almost increasing with the pro- 
gress of time, while the machinery of Irish 
legislation was to be lumbering on in all 
the dulness of its staid antiquity? And 
were the people of Ireland to sit down con- 
tent in the old family coach of Tory or 
even of Whig finality, while England and 


every other nation of the world was passing 
them by with the railroad speed of legisla- 
tion, casting the dust of reform in their 


eyes? He next alluded to the coercive 
measures passed towards Ireland since the 
Union, and he thought he should show 
that, while they had the same objects the 
life and property protective measures seem- 
ed to have, they were perfectly inefticacious 
in fulfilling their objects. Let them just 
consider the coercive measures enacted 
from the Union to 1829. Ile found those 
Acts so well arranged in a speech delivered 
by the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and quoted 
elsewhere, that he made no apology to the 
House for reading an extract :— 

“In 1800 we find the Habeas Corpus Act sus- 
pended, and the Act for the Suppression of Rebel- 
lion in force. In 1801 they were continued. In 
1802, I believe, they expired. In 1803, the insur- 
rection for which Emmet suffered broke out, Lord 
Kilwardin was murdered by a savage mob, and 
both Acts of Parliament were renewed. In 1804 
they were continued. In 1806 the west and south 
of Ireland were ina state of insubordination, which 
was with difficulty suppressed by the severest en- 
forcement of the ordinary law. In 1807, in conse- 
quence chiefly of the disorders which had pre- 
vailed in 1806, the Act called the Insurrection 
Act was introduced. It gave power to the Lord 
Lieutenant to place any district, by proclamation, 
out of the pale of the ordinary law. It suspended 
trial by jury, and made it a transportable offence 
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to be out of doors from sunset to sunrise, In 1807 
this Act continued in force, and in 1808 and 1949 
till the close of the Session of 1810. In 181] the 
Insurrection Act was renewed ; it was Continued 
in 1815, 1816, and 1817. In 1822 it was amip 
revived, and continued during the years 1393 
1824, and 1825. In 1825, the temporary Act jp. 
tended for the suppression of dangerous assis, 
tions, and especially the Roman Catholie Agsoeis. 
tion, was passed. It continued during 1826 ay4 
1827, and expired in 1828. In 1829 a new Ae 
was obtained to suppress the Roman Catholic 4s. 
sociation. 

First, he proposed considering how thos 
measures were calculated to act upon the 
popular mind. They had for fifteen o 
sixteen years, out of twenty-eight, laws, for 
all the time, more or less oppressive ; some 
trenching upon the first principles of liberty, 
all interfering with the right of petition ani 
the freedom of discussion. The great char. 
ters of British liberty, Trial by Jury and 
the Habeas Corpus Act, were suspended, 
Absolute power was given to the Lor 
Lieutenant to place the country out of the 
pale of the Constitution. To be seen out 
at certain hours of the night was made a 
transportable offence, a principle most dan- 
gerous to freedom, giving to crime a rela- 
tive, and not a positive character—making 
criminality depend, not upon the overt aet, 
the intent or animus, but upon a question 
of time—making what was innocent this 
moment criminal the next ; in fact, having 
the conduct of the people, in its legal re- 
sponsibility, vacillating between innocence 
and guilt, according to the curfew regula. 
tions of the Bill now before the House. 
Could they, therefore, expect there could 
be tranquillity and order under such a state 
of things? Could they expect content- 
ment? Would not the Irish people be more 
or less than human if they were satisfied ? 
Would they not be more or Jess than human 
if they were well affected, under such a state 
of things, to the Government of the country: 
Was not the excitement more to be attr 
buted to the Government of England, than 
to the nationally evil passions of the peo- 
ple? What, let them inquire, were those 
coercive measures intended to effect ; ant 
were they successful in carrying out their 
object? They were intended to aceour 
plish the same objects as the present Bil 
and they were signally unsuccessful. In 
those days, he should demonstrate by re 
ference to the debates of that House, as 
well as in the present, the great excitement 
affecting the peace of society was of a pr 
dial character relating to land, its burdens 
and occupancy in one form or another ; 
matter whether it affected the people ™ 
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the shape of tithes, or rack-rent, or the 
recarious tenure of land. And, here, he 
might take the liberty of remarking, differ- 
ing as he did in opinion from others, that 
this agrarian excitement never had much 
connexion with political agitation ; and, at 
the present moment, it had none. Political 
agitation had never been dangerous to the 
well-being of society. It had always, since 
the Union, inculeated obedience to the laws; 
and the danger had always arisen when 
the law had endeavoured to suppress it, as 
inthe instance of the State Trials the other 
day; and the people had not had recourse 
to lawlessness until they were prevented 
seeking a redress of their grievances in a 
constitutional way. One, to use an illus- 
tration, was a bright light that pointed out, 
in the noontide of freedom, the way to ra- 
tional liberty ; the other was a smouldering 
fire, slacked from the public view, which, 
during a period of coercion, in the darkness 
of despondency and despair, ever burned 
with lurid malignity, avoiding, with ignis 
fatwus power, the vigilance of the Govern- 
nent, But all those Coercion Bills were 
to suppress this preedial excitement. He 
should quote, in corroboration of his state- 
ment, from the speeches of the Ministers of 
theday, who all, by the way, commenced by 
expressing, as did the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, their reeret, and how much it was 
their painful duty, to introduce such mea- 
sures, Lord Castlereagh, in the year 1800, 
in proposing the Bill for the Suppression of 
Rebellion, talked, as did the right hon. Ba- 
met, of the extent of outrages. Thirty- 
fou men, he said, in reference to Ireland, 
were condemned to death a few months 
previously; 207 were tried; and all the 
crimes were levelled against property. 
Mr. Seeretary Yorke in 1805 used similar 
language and in the year 1814 Viseount 
Sidmouth, in the Ilouse of Lords, in intro- 
ducing the Irish Peace Preservation Bill, 
suid— 

“He regretted to have to introduce such a Bill” 
—%0 far agreeing with the right hon. Baronet 
the Home Seeretary. “ There were, however, 
ustriets in Ireland where such a system of ter- 
tr and outrage prevailed, as to stop the admi- 
stration of justice, and suspend the fune- 
Uons of the county magistrates. Sometimes a 
min was told that a certain rent should be 
= and those who dared to give a higher 
Pte exposed to the dreadful punishment 
: arding,’ and at other times such persons 
iheurred the punishment of death.” 


Then they had the exact state of things 
( " ss . . fl 
omplained of at present; proceeding from 
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the very same cause which existed at pre- 
sent—the competition for land, creating ex- 
orbitant rents—no check to that competi- 
tion in the farmers’ high feeling and bene- 
volence of the landlords; and consequently 
an appeal to the wild equity of village law; 
which he feared would end, if there were 
not some remedial measures, in the horrors 
of asocial war. Again, they had in 1822, 
the Earl of Liverpool ‘‘ coming forward 
with deepest regret to propose another 
measure of coercion.”” The noble Lord 
stated— 

‘‘With respect to the state of Ireland, there 
yas nothing political in the nature of the pre- 
sent disturbances. That was a fact which could 
not be disputed. The disorders did not arise 
from discontent connected with popular causes, 
or from a spirit of hostility to the Government. 
They had, indeed, no political object in view. 
Their object appeared to be much deeper in the 
framework of society. It was impossible not to 
see that it was not solely directed against cer- 
tain property, and the lives of the owners of 
such property.” 

The Marquess of Londonderry stated in the 
other House— 

“That the object of the disturbance was to 
put down all law—to dispose of all property— 
everything was to be regulated according to the 
unknown system of some invisible Government to 
decide how gentlemen were to let their lands, and 
if they were to let them at all.” 

Therefore, it was evident that this present 
agrarian excitement arose from grievances 
of long standing and deeply rooted in the 
soil of Ireland; and it was quite piain, 
from the constant repetition of those coer- 
cive measures, how ineffectual they had 
been to put it down. He firmly believed 
that the measure before the House would 
not have the desired effect. He would 
vote for a more stringent measure if he 
thought it would be successful; but from 
the Bill he thought the most disastrous 
consequences would ensue. It would add 
fuel to the flames, for he considered there 
was in Ireland a disregard of life amongst 
the discontented, great, indeed, in compa- 
rison with their sullen determination to re- 
sist what they believed to be injustice. 
Doing justice was the only cure for the 
evil. It was the only sure foundation on 
which they could erect the edifice of social 
happiness and efficient government. Com- 
pel the landlords to do their duty; and let 
the people, who have no security in their 
present condition, or who could find no re- 
dress from their natural protectors, obtain 
it from the Constitution of England. He 
next wished to offer a few observations on 
the system of espionage in Ireland, to which 


— 
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he had incidentally alluded before. That 
system was carried on to a fearful extent. 
The police, in some instances, concealed 
arms in the houses of those they wished to 
convict; secreted Ribbon documents about 
their persons, and instigated armed parties 
to attack houses in order to fix the guilt 
upon others, and to gain for themselves 
promotion and reward. Several spies of 
the police conspired to murder the coach- 
man of Lord Dunraven, in order, after that 
foul act was committed, to fix the guilt on 
ten innocent victims. What could be more 
horrible or atrocious ? Projecting a double 
murder, in which they would be the execu- 
tioners in the one instance, and the law in 
the other. They also designed and set a 
train for the purpose of burning the church 
of Adare, in the county Limerick. If that 
vile plot had not been discovered, and if 
those innocent men had been brought to 
trial and conviction—and perhaps there were 
many similarly circumstances in the eate- 
gory of crime read by the right hon. Baro- 
net—how hon. Gentlemen on the opposite 
side would rail at Irish barbarism, and 
raise up their eyes in pious horror at this 
sacrilege of the Church; and, apostrophis- 
ing Lord Dunraven, state, ‘that no Irish 
nobleman ever lived upon his property 
under such a state of things;”’ and how the 
noble Member for Lynn (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck), storming in his place, would apply 
every opprobrious and degrading epithet to 
Irishmen which the vocabulary of abuse 
could suggest. But the noble Lord the 
leader of the protectionist party quoted the 
other night a case of aggression, where an 
old lady was attacked. He (Mr. Browne) 
could read him twenty cases of the murder 
of women in England in the year 1845, a 
season of unprecedented prosperity. If 
such crimes could occur at such a time, 
what would be the state of England ? How 
fearful it was to contemplate the contin- 
gency if bad government had reduced Eng- 
lishmen to the condition of the people of 
Ireland! Let the noble Lord hear the ea- 
talogue of English crimes, and ponder well 
upon it. The hon. Member having read a 
list of upwards of twenty murders com- 
mitted upon females in England during the 
past year, proceeded to observe, that such 
was a statement of cold-blooded English 
murders perpetrated on helpless women. 
But the statement was received with little 
horror in that House, compared with the 
statement of the single murder of an un- 
protected lady in Ireland. What was the 
person? Because they were accustomed 
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to such things in England, and they yor, 
no novelty to Englishmen. The noble 
Lord applied the terms “ ruffians,” « egg. 
blooded murderers,’ &e., to his (Mp 
Browne’s) countrymen. He (Mr. Browne) 
would read for the noble Lord the dec; 
committed by Englishmen in Englayj 
during the ten months of the year already 
expired. Having read a long list of atyy. 
cities alleged to have been committed jy 
England within the last few months] 
have now (continued the hon. Member) 
almost concluded. I have endeavoured ty 
show that bad government in Ireland ys 
been the cause of crime—that coercion for 
nearly half a century has been tried in yain 

and that the people have been almost wi- 
formly excited by the same causes; have suf. 
fered from the same grievances which you 
hitherto have not tried to redress. Forthe 
sake of the peace of Ireland give Up coer. 
cion, and try the new remedy—a redress of 
grievances. Particularly would I address 
myself to the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government, who] 
feel is well disposed towards my country, 
to ask his own heart what is most wanting, 
Let him see the anomalous condition of the 
people—poverty almost unexampled in the 
history of any country. Whole millions 
are drained from the country by heartless 
absentees; the granaries of our country, 
bursting with their contents, while the peo- 
ple, in abject wretchedness, are claiming a 
miserable pittance from the stranger; our 
flocks, and droves, and herds innumerable, 
driven to another land, to swell the absen- 
tee tribute, while the unfortunate peasantry 
are at the present moment endeavouring— 
to use the phrase of the Poor Law Comnis. 
sioners—to ‘‘ keep a grip of life.” Let 
the right hon. Baronet look to the state 0 
the Irish metropolis. Even the prestige of 
our former greatness gone; the houses 
our nobility desecrated to mean and lowly 


purposes—her streets deserted—her shop- 
keepers bankrupt—her Custom-house 4 
depot for English merchandise—her Ex- 
change a mockery—her Bank a monopdly 
—and her Castle, as it will be, under this 


Bill, a despotism. Let him reflect upm 
these things, and apply the real remedy, 
and abandon coercion. Above all, let him 
show to the Irish people a good intention! 
impartial government. Let him unite—® 
use language I have heard before—the 
science of Watt with the policy of the sm 
of Chatham —let him encourage the intt- 
duction of capital into Ireland—the sure 
foundation of political peace and commer 
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cial prosperity, and he will behold a glo- 
rious consummation, which will add another 
laurel to the reputation of a name which 
then indeed will become immortal. The 
Amendment proposed by the hon. and 
earned Member for Cork merits my warm- 
est approbation, and I shall deem it my 
duty to record my vote in its favour, 
and against the Irish Coercion Bill. 
Viscount MORPETH: Though I have 
almost less than any of those around me 
shared in the late discussions on the sub- 
ject before the House, yet the frequent and 
active part I was formerly called on to take 
in a public and official capacity connected 
with Ireland, will, I hope, serve as an ex- 
cuse for my intrusion for a short period on 
thisdebate. I say for a short period, for 
many reasons. On the general political 
views applicable to Ireland, I have no wish 
to add anything to what was so forcibly 
stated the other night by my noble Friend 
ihe Member for the city of London. In 
the next place, the present state of the 
public business (which I have already had 
an opportunity of referring to this evening) 
makes me wish to avoid any course which 
may unnecessarily protract the farther pro- 
cressof the measures now before the House; 
but most of all—and it is the main reason 
which induces me to speak at all—because 
myprevious experiencein the administration 
of Irish affairs makes me feel considerable 
caution and diffidence in all I might wish 
to offer to the consideration of the House. 
From my own recollection of what I expe- 
rienced, I am too sensible of the great 
lifteulties of those who have to administer 
the Government, ever to wish lightly, or 
without the gravest reasons, to obstruct or 
cubarrass those now charged with the same 
responsibilities; and, further, my vivid im- 
pression of the anxiety with which any un- 
usual case of outrage, or of any added inse- 
curity to property or life, falls on the per- 
sm on whom the duty devolves of coun- 
teraeting, and, if possible, preventing such 
‘ecurrences, would make me_ naturally 
shrink from impeding measures which the 
Executive authority at any time may bring 
forward, backed by the evidence of facts 
stated on the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment. I cannot efface from my memory 
‘te reeollection which such a murder as 
that of the late Lord Norbury excited in 
mymind, I do not allude to that occur- 
tenee as if the rank of the murdered person 
ought to produce any difference of sympa- 
thy, but because it happened to be, while 
held office, among the first of that unac- 
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countable series of offences caused by no 
provocation, and attended by no clue. And 
in the face of such things, while the evil 
lasts and the danger continues—though I 
am willing and anxious to limit the period 
of the penalties strictly to the period of the 
exigency—though I admit it would be pre- 
ferable that measures of permanent redress 
and conciliation should be brought in, 
either antecedently or concomitantly with 
any measures of harshness and severity, 
and though I reserve to myself the power 
of canvassing all the details of this Bill— 
yet I cannot take on myself the responsi- 
bility of refusing to entertain, at least, the 
proposition for giving, for a very limited 
time to the Queen’s Government some, at 
least, of those powers which they allege to 
be essential to the safety of human life in 
Ireland. On former oceasions, I was not 
restrained from bearing my testimony to 
what I consider the many shining qualities 
of the Irish character. I have not refrained 
—when it was calculated to give offence, and 
did give offence—to institute a favourable 
contrast in some points between the people 
of Ireland and even my own countrymen ; 
and now, too, when I feel ealled on to 
give a vote not in unison with that of those 
representatives in whom the Irish people 
place most confidence—when I feel called 
on most reluctantly to join in legislation 
intended to subdue the prevalence of Irish 
crime—I am quite as ready, and more 
ready to allow that in many points, in ho- 
nesty of dealing between man and man, 
and in patient resignation under almost 
intolerable want and privations, there is a 
conspicuous pre-eminence of Irish virtue 
probably not to be found in any other na- 
tion. My hon. Friend who has just con- 
cluded his speech dwelt with much force 
on the number and atrocity of the crimes 
committed in England. I am ready to ad- 
mit that it may be quite easy to pick out 
of the annals of crime atrocities committed 
in this country equal to any committed in 
Ireland ; exceeding them in wantonness, 
and—not in the absence of any palliation, 
for I will not use that word in reference to 
murder—but in the absence of any strong 
permanent cause or motives for their per- 
petration. But it is not so much the num- 
ber as the system of Irish crime—the sys- 
tem of combination, and the consequences 
it entails in spreading abroad a general 
feeling of insecurity, comprehending all 
classes, from the highest down to those 
who socially are the most destitute and un- 
protected—which seems to me to call for 
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some intervention on the part of the Legis- 
lature. I was struck—I could not fail to 
be strueck—with the fact which was so im- 
pressively stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War in the course of 
his speech. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
that it was not so much the number of ac- 
tual murders and assaults, as the number of 
threatening notices and letters, which was 
to be regarded. No less than 3,520 of those 
threatening notices weresent throughout the 
country in eighteen months. What was 
one of those notices but a sword hanging 
over the head of him to whom it was sent, 
depriving him of his peace of mind, placing 
him in a state of terror by night and by day, 
and makng his whole life a fear and a 
misery? Whether or not this measure 
will be effectual to repress such crimes, is 
another question. I certainly do entertain 
great doubts whether it will answer the 
end proposed, and I believe that many of 
its provisions are inadequate to reach those 
evils. But I say, then, let us consider 
them in Committee ; for in such a state of 
things, I dare not refuse to consider what 
steps should be taken to terminate such a 
condition of affairs. With reference to the 


general policy on which Ireland should be 


governed, I am willing to go as far as most 
men in the advocacy of a liberal and en- 
lightened policy for Ireland. When I acted 
in conjunction with my hon. Friends around 
me, as one of Her Majesty’s Ministers, and 
was a party, and not a backward party, to 
the preparation and introduction of the 
memorable Appropriation Clause, as it was 
called—on that occasion I stated it to be 
my opinion—an opinion from which I have 
certainly seen no reason to deviate since that 
time—that even that clause did not come 
up to that which was due in strict justice to 
the people of Ireland with respect to Church 
property in that country. I candidly state 
what is my opinion; but it does not, I con- 
fess, seem to me now that this subject is 
at present the most prominent in the sister 
country. It is not that which now presses 
most on the attention of the Irish people, 
or is most ealeulated to meet the exigen- 
cies of the times. In addition to the mea- 
sure relating to Church property, my noble 
Friend the Member for the city of London, 
and those hon. Gentlemen with whom I 
had the honour of acting, proposed to 
place the municipal franchises of lreland 
on the same footing as those of England. 
We were not successful in endeavouring to 
carry that proposition; but I still think, 
notwithstanding that adverse decision, that 
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all the franchises of Treland—making al. 
lowances for any adaptation to special ¢ip. 
cumstances which might be deemed requi- 
site—ought to be placed on the same bass 
as those of England and Scotland, We 
introduced and carried an Irish Poor Lay; 
and I still think that the relations betwee, 
the Irish poverty and Irish property woulj 
be benefited by further adjustment, |; 
seems to me that the measure most calle 
for in the present state of Ireland is 
law regulating the relations of the landlord 
and the tenant in that country. Most cor. 
dially do I hope that the measure which, as 
I understand, is contemplated by Her Ma. 
jesty’s Government on this subject, may be 
found, on its introduction to the House, to 
have been framed in a wise and a cons: 
derate spirit, and calculated to effect its 
desired object. I cannot dissemble my 
opinion that the vast tracts of waste lands 
and bogs in that country miglit, by some 
judicious measure, be made much mor 
available than they have ever been as yet, 
in augmenting the resources of the cou 
try and improving the condition of the 
people. It is true that we did not propose 
any such measure ourselves, nor am I now 
prepared with the details of any plan to 
carry out that object ; but it seems to me 
that where, on the one hand, you have such 
a vast area of ground lying untenanted and 
untilled, and, on the other hand, masses of 
people living on one spot of soil, in indigenee 
and want, without the means of turning to 
any productive employment the strengtl 
which God has given them, that we might 
devise some method of bringing together 
those two great elements of improvement, 
the land and the labour, and turning themto 
great account. Let me, before I conclude, 
express one more hope with respect to the 
Bill itself. Whatever may be the period at 
which this Bill will pass the first reading, 
much time must elapse before it can pas 
through Committee and _ its subsequent 
stages. If, during the period which must 
intervene, any material improvement should 
take place, and crime in Ireland should 
diminish, if the exercise of the ordinary 
powers of the law, if the exertions of the 
military and police—never henceforth w 
be employed, I trust, as we have hear ol 
their being on a recent occasion—if the 
verdicts of the courts of justice (by which 
I see that, very lately, two men accused ot 
the murder of Mr. Clarke have been se 
tenced to death)—if the softened tone “ 
feeling and discussion exhibited by this 


House—if the utter abhorrence with which 
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those cowardly assassinations have been 
jranded by not only the Ministers of the 
Government and the ministers of the gos- 
nel, but by the leaders and favourites of the 
jrish people—if, above all, the overruling 
hand of a beneficent Providence shall have 
checked outrages and restored comparative 
security —I hope that the Government will 
not then consider it inconsistent with their 
duty, or derogatory to their dignity, to meet 
this improvement in a corresponding spirit, 
and dispense with the whole, or at lcast 
sme of the harsher provisions of the Bill. 
if it should be otherwise, I can only bow to 
the stern necessity ; but at the same time, 
Jam convinced there is a better way than 
that which you propose for the perma- 
nent government of Ireland. In the very 
first speech I ever made in Parliament—I 
am sorry I can refer to no higher authority 
—but in that speech, which I made on the 
weasion of seconding the repeal of the 
(Catholic Disabilities Bill, I said, ‘*‘ We have 
made England great and glorious—it should 
now be our study to make Ireland happy.”’ 
Since that period, the glory of England has 
gone on increasing; never, I believe, has 
that glory culminated to a higher point 
than it has reached at this moment; but 
all parties will agree with me in saying 
that still much remains to be done in order 
tomake Ireland happy. 

Mr. P. SCROPE: I must own, Sir, 
that I deeply regret the party and political 
tone that has been given to this debate by 
the speeches of several hon. Members on 
both sides of the House—a tone for which 
certainly neither the right hon. Baronet 
who introduced the measure, nor the hon. 
and learned Member who proposed the 
Amendment, are at all responsible. Both 
these hon. Members declared their opin- 
im—an opinion in which I strongly con- 
cur—that the horrible crimes, the occur- 
renee of which in Ireland forms the ground 
of the measure proposed to us, are totally 
wmeonnected with either political or religi- 
ous feelings, and consequently with party 
polities. I, Sir, myself, have always been 
convineed that polities had nothing to do 
with agrarian offences; and when the for- 
mer Coercion Bills of 1833 and 1834 were 
trodueed, and the Marquess Wellesley’s 
espatch asserted the connexion of agra- 
nan outrage and political agitation, I de- 


clared my dissent from that doctrine, and | 


mny belief that the system of agrarian in- 
tmidation had its rise exclusively in social 


and physical, not at all in political griev- | 


ances. Sir, Ireland has her political and 
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religious grievances, and no one feels more 
strongly on them than myself, or has more 
uniformly voted for their removal. But so 
far from polities, or religion, and political 
agitation having anything to do with agra- 
rian outrage, I am certain that none have 
more earnestly and successfully laboured 
to check and put down agrarian outrages 
than the chiefs of the political and religious 
agitations of the last twenty years. No, 
Sir, the agrarian system has a different 
origin and object from these agitations. 
It arises, as has been so fully proved, if 
not before, yet the other night at least, by 
the hon. and learned Member for Cork, 
from the physical misery, the dread of 
destitution, the repugnance to quit the 
bit of land on which they live, of the Irish 
peasantry. It is to this, the worst social 
evils of Ireland, the real subject we have 
to deal with, that I wish to recall the con- 
sideration of the Ilouse from the party 
topics that have occupied a large part of the 
debate. If the dismissal of Repeal ma- 
gitrates, or the want of a better franchise, 
Parliamentary or municipal, or Protestant 
ascendancy, have nothing whatever to do 
with agrarian crime, let us not introduce 
these irritating subjects into a debate 
which, from the serious and awful nature 
of its subject—the prevention of murder 
and the saving of human life—ought to 
be conducted with calmness and sobriety, 
impartiality, I would say solemnity? I 
know that an Irish debate is not easily 
controlled. None have been more in the 
habit of employing such debates for party 
skirmishes than the hon. Members oppo- 
site; but I do hope there will be more wis- 
dom, more prudence, more temper shown 
in the remainder of the debate, and that 
we shall really consider, in a fit tone and 
spirit, how to prevent murder and assas- 
sination. This is what the House is es- 
pecially required to perform; and the state 
of things prevailing throughout Ireland, 
which has been justly painted in the evi- 
dence produced by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) shows that it 
is imperatively demanded. True, that 
though the system of intimidation is gene- 
ral and constant, and has been so for these 
eighty years past, the actual outbreak of 
crime is occasional only and local, shifting 
from one part of the country to the other 
—frequent and permanent in Tipperary, 
rare in Ulster. But this fact is perfectly 
consistent with the universal and chronic 
character of the agrarian system of combi- 
nation and intimidation throughout Ire- 
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land. The explanation is given you by 
the hon. Member himself. In Tipperary, 
there is a constant resistance to agrarian 
law on the part of the landlords, and the 
outrages are equally constant. In Tippe- 
rary, ejectments are the order of the day 
among landlords and agents—bullets and 
blunderbusses among the tenantry. In 
Ulster, on the contrary, the landlords sub- 
mit quietly to the dictates of the agrarian 
law. It reigns there undisputed, triumph- 
ant over the law of the land, and, as a con- 
sequence, the landlord and agents are safe 
—the peasantry peaceful and industrious. 
Here you have the facts so strongly demon- 
strated as to defy mistake. Here you have 
the proof of what I have told you these 
twelve years past. Sir, the House could 
not fail to remark that the hon. Member 
for Cork took his proofs of the universal 
and chronic prevalence of outrage as con- 
nected with ejectment, and the dread of 
ejectment from land, not from the crimes 
of this year or the last, but from evidence 
produced in the years 1823 and 1824, 
1832, and subsequent years. The White- 
boy system has been going on for these 


> 
fifty years past; but increasing of late 


years with the increasing distress and 
misery of the people, with the increase of 


ejectments and clearances. It is in Clare 
one year, in Queen’s County another, in 
Kilkenny the next, in Leitrim, Cavan, 
Monaghan, and other counties at other 
times. <A clearance, like that which oc- 
curred the other day in Galway, of 270 
persons, razing an entire village, is enough 
to cause the outbreak of the agrarian spirit 
throughout that county; a spirit dormant 
at the moment, perhaps, but always exist- 
ing beneath the surface, in the intimate 
conviction of the peasantry that it is the 
only check on their extermination by the 
exercise of the powers with which the law 
arms their landlords. Yes, Sir, the agra- 
rian combination is universal over Ireland, 
beneath the surface of society. You do 
do not see it at work outwardly everywhere. 
Where the people are allowed by their 
landlords to live, where ejectiments do not 
take place, things are apparently quiet and 
peaceable. No outrages, or but few, take 
place—though some occur every year in Ire- 
land, as I proved the other night, from the 
constabulary returns. But, under this ap- 
parent quiet and submission lurks ever the 
determined feeling of the peasantry in fa- 
vour of the system of intimidation, to 
which they consider they are in a great 
degree indebted for the forbearance of 
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their landlords, and how are we tp ae. 
count for this frightful anomaly, orp 
is a people of such warm sympathies, 
that they will share their last  potaty 
with one another, yet among whom mur. 
der is popular, assassination a claim on 
the public for support and shelter ! Why, 
Sir, there is no problem of impossible soly. 
tion to one who has probed human nature, 
and the motives to human actions, It js 
the very excess of their sympathies that 
leads the Irish peasantry to sanction these 
horrible crimes. The warmest heart js 
the most susceptible of being excited by 
passion, even to deeds of frenzy. Faney 
an Irish peasant ejected from his hovel, 
which has sheltered him and his family for 
generations. Iis roof-tree thrown down 
upon him, the very walls levelled; his land 
taken away; he, his wife, his children, his 
aged father and mother driven out in hunger 
and wretchedness, without shelter on the 
cold road, to die of fever or famine in the 
ditches, or to die by inches in some hovel 
in a town, like the wretches described by 
Dr. Doyle—why, the warmer this man’s 
feclings, the more likely he is to fly to 
the wild justice of revenge, being debarred 
every other resource by your law. Let 
me quote to the House the very striking 
story told by one of the Commissioners of 
Poor Inquiry of 1836, which of itself tells 
the whole tale of the cause and motive of 
agrarian crime:— 

“ Two of the Commissioners had a conversation 
near Cashel with a man who had been turned out 
of his farm for getting into arrear, owing to an 
exorbitant rent. We said, ‘The farm was still 
unlet.’ He said, ‘ Of course, no one dare take it 
until they get my roodwill of it.’ The Commis 
sioners then asked him, ‘ What feeling he would 
entertain against any man who should take it’ 
His reply was, ‘To be sure I should have a bad 
feeling to him—and why should I not ? ‘The devil 
a much of bread he would eat after it any way, a 
I would die to have his life, or that of any one 
like him, that would step in to take the bread out 
of my wife’s and children’s mouths.’ They thea 
asked him, ‘ With what feelings would the pea- 
santry look on the family of a man who was hanged 
for murder under such circumstances ?’ His reps 
was, ‘ Why his wife and family would be regarded; 
and why not ? I would take the bit out of my own 
mouth, and my wife’s and children’s, before | would 
see his poor things want it, because, did’nt he aie 
in the cause, and lose his life for the good of the 
people 2 And I'll tell you what’s more, gentlemen, 
that though the people may fault and abuse a 
Whitefeet, and boys that go round at night with 
the black faces, that only for them the whole coun 
try would be in a rising—the poor would have 20 
protection at all. The landlords would hunt them 
out like rats from a cornstack, without any mercy, 
only they know the ground would be left on a 
hands, as any man that would take it knows ™» 
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ate. And sure, ifin doing that any boy should 
afer (i. e. be hanged), why should we not succour 
the poor things left behind him ? Sure, was it not 
to protect the like of us from being turned adrift 
on the wide world that that came to pass ?” 


Well, then, I ask, will you direct your re- 
medies to the real eause of these frightful 
evils? You ask me to vote for a Coercion 
Bil—a strait waistcoat for the patient 
yhom your unjust laws have driven to the 
nadness of despair. First, let me see if 
you have tried in vain milder measures, 
remedies adapted to cure the patient’s 
«mplaint, not merely to restrain or punish 
his violence. Have you done so? Or can 
Itrust you todo so now, if I arm you with 
this severe measure of repression ? This is 
the question I have to consider. Sir, on 
the oceasion of the passing of former Coer- 
con Bills, I resisted them on the ground 
that they were not the right remedy. 
Years ago, I moved resolutions to this ef- 
feet, as an amendment to the Coercion 
Bills of 1834 and 1835. Has the lapse 
of this long time shown that I was wrong ? 
Has it shown that others were right 
in entrusting the Government with rigorous 
ws for repressing outrage, without previ- 
oly insisting on their being accompanied 
by remedial measures ? Sir, time, I think, 
aid events have sufficiently proved that I 
vas right then; and after that experience 
oftwelve years I feel doubly justified now 
in refusing still on the same, indeed on 
atill stronger grounds, to arm you with ex- 
imordinary powers, before you give me 
aly reason to believe you are going to 
accompany your rigour with proper reme- 
lies, True, every post brings accounts of 
vutrages in Ireland; but, side by side, in 
thecolumns of the same paper, you see re- 
ported equally horrible eases of clearance 
and eviction. There they stand, side by 
‘ile—the cause and the effect. In one 
lun the tyranny of landlords—the re- 
taliation of the peasantry in the next. And 
what do you do? You apply a strong co- 
frelve measure to the effect, and neglect, 
or at least delay, producing one for the 
cause, Let me see your receipt for the 
liter, before I vote for the former. I very 
much fear your dose is to be aquafortis for 
‘he peasant; milk and water for the land- 
ond, Why, Sir, what have I heard in the 
course of this debate to prove to me that 
the Government understand the nature of 
the disorder, or the fitting remedy ? Did I 
dot hear the richt hon. the Seeretary at 
Nar call this Bill—this Coercion Bill—an 
‘tempt to eradicate the evil. I took down 
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his words at the time. Good God! Sir, 
this a measure going to the root of the 
evil, and rooting it out. But he added 
that the Government had some Landlord 
and Tenant Billin preparation. But what 
will it be? Some impracticable delusion 
like that of Lord Stanley last year, only 
holding the word of promise to the ear to 
break it to the hope. Why, the right hon. 
Secretary himself said, the Government 
measures, whatever they are, will take a 
generation to cure the evil, and produce 
their effect. Oh, Sir, that mode of cure 
won't do. The cure is required to be 
prompt, immediate, bold, decisive. No 
little, petty, coaxing, tinkering, wheedling 
measure will do. No more ‘vulgar ex- 
pedients”’ of paying a little money for tem- 
porary employment to create a temporary 
lull. If you talk of slow and gradual cures, 
then it is a proof that you are ignorant 
of the nature, the deep-rooted, widely- 
spread, universal, and terrific character of 
the evil. You are sitting placidly in 
Downing-street on the apex of a voleano. 
Frozen snow about you—your heads in the 
clouds. But far beneath, at the founda- 
tion of the social superstructure of Ire- 
land, is a mass of molten fire, boiling, 
swelling, and bursting for an issue—of 
which these terrible agrarian crimes are 
but the mere breaking of the bubbles in 
the cauldron beneath. If you delay long, 
be sure you will witness an awful explo- 
sion, such as will uproot society in Ireland 
from its base, and leave in its place an 
abyss of unfathomable horror. I attempted 
to prove to you the other night that your 
law neither protected the lives nor the 
property of the peasantry, and that the 
agrarian law which they have instituted 
for their own protection does both. Every 
word of the hon. Member for Cork’s elo- 
quent speech —all the evidence he adduced 
—proved my assertion. As to life, who 
doubts that but for the agrarian intimida- 
tion—but for the fear of the midnight le- 
gislators—many more landlords would act 
like Mr. Gerrard, and the entire peasantry 
of whole counties would be swept off the 
land on which they have multiplied too 
fast for the interest of the proprietor ? 
You do not protect their lives, for you give 
them no resource, no certain refuge, no 
security against death by want. As for 
the property of the Irish peasant, without 
speaking of the buildings and improve- 
ments for which you allow no compensa- 
tion on quitting—look only to the tenant 
right—a right which, though most pre- 
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yalent in Ulster, does prevail more or less 
in every county of Ireland. The cultivated 
land of Ireland is 14,000,000 acres, upon 
which the tenant right, unprotected by 
law, is worth, perhaps, 100,000,C001. 

the property of the poor tenantry of Ire- 
land, all which is wholly unprotected by 
law—by that law which makes every clod 
of the landlord’s acres a sacred inaliena- 
ble property, to be defended by all your 
civic and military authorities. Here is 
an injustice to remedy. What will you 
do to meet this ? Will you adopt some milk 
and water proposal which shall respect the 
merest iota of the landlord’s claim ? From 
the unjust legislation of past Parliaments, 
I fear this is all you contemplate doing ; if 
so, take care by delaying redress you do 
not bring on some revolution, which, like 
that of France, caused in like manner by 
oppression of the peasantry, shall bring 
about a state of things in which, after a 
few years, every peasant is become owner 
of the land he tills. Look, too, to what 
has also occurred in Prussia, and the Rus- 
sian provinces of the Baltic, where by one 
stroke of the pen the rulers of those coun- 
tries found it necessary to give to the pea- 
santry the fee-simple of the lands they 
held before at the mere will of their lords. 
Even in this country a similar revolution 
took place in early ages, though that was 
gradually effected by the judgments of the 
law courts uniformly favouring the rights 
of the tenant, and construing a forbearance 
of claim to the part of the lord into a con- 
cession of right and title on the copyhold 
tenant (as a perpetual waiver of his own 
rights and tolls). Some bold measure of 
this kind you must adopt; no palliation 
will cure the evil. But, as I told you the 
other day, the first and most essential re- 
medy of all is, to give to the poor Irish a 
security for their existence, a resource in 
extreme destitution, a right to be relieved 
when in danger of perishing through want. 
This only can disarm the assassin of his 
present plea, the dread of starvation. You 
refused me that the other night; but I 
will over and over again pursue you with 
the demand. Fifteen years since, I began 
the agitation for an Irish Poor Law. In 
1833, I printed an address to the Legisla- 
ture on the subject, in which, after pro- 
ducing the same mass of evidence which 
was read the other night by the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork—the very same, 
and deducing the same conclusion from it 
of the general adhesion of the Irish pea- 
santry to the agrarian system as the only 
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means in their power to protect them. 
selves from extermination, I added thes 
words— 

“ Yet is it still dreamed of that Coercion and 
courts martial, more insurrection acts, and the 
entrusting further unconstitutional powers to (jo. 
vernment, will put down this organized resistance 
of an entire people to the law by which they fu) 
themselves oppressed, not protected ¢ Why even 
it it were possible, by camping a regiment in every 
field, and a park of artillery in every village, to 
repress all demonstration of this feeling, would 
this be the rational, the wise, the statesmanlike, 
the honest, the humane, the just course to adopt ! 
You cannot, if you would, succeed in this, Yoy 
cannot enable the landlords of Ireland to exter. 
minate their peasantry with ease and impunity, 
I thank Goc who planted in the human heart the 
spirit which revolts against oppression when car. 
ried to extremity, that you cannot. The millions 
are too strong for you. And it only remains for 
you to choose whether you will let the present 
state of things continue yet a little longer, til 
some casual spark create the explosion for which 
all is so rife, and Ireland be lost to Britain by 
civil war and foreign attachment; or, warned by 
the fearful presages of these critical times, you 
will step in (I speak to the Government and le. 
gislature of the United Kingdom) to pour oil on 
the troubled surface of Irish society, and, by one 
act of bare justice to the long trampled peasantry 
of Ireland, rescue them from the necessity in 
which they are now placed of vindicating their 
own wrongs and protecting their own rights—anl 
reconcile them to the law and the Imperial Legis 
lature, by making them feel its beneficial sup- 
port. Call it not a poor law, call it an employ- 
ment law, or any other name that may be more 
to your taste; but as the only means of saving 
Ireland, and putting down its agrarian warfare, 
some law must be passed, securing a subsistance 
to the Irish peasant in return for his honest in- 
dustry—offering him, either land on whieh be 
may live, or work and wages, whereby he may 
live. Ile asks but this :— 

“ Tle asks a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil.” 

Less than this he cannot ask. Refuse this, and 
you must continue to wage an endless and perl- 
ous warfare with him—a war to the knife. He 
fights for his existence ?” 

Sir, I wish to put the question which is 
really before the House in the simplest 
and plainest terms. You declare thes 
agrarian crimes to be horrible—a disgrace 
to humanity and to civilization—and you 
are desirous of doing all in your power! 
put an end to them. You have admitted 
that they arise from the dread of destitv- 
tion, of being turned out of the holding ot 
the employment which is the only meats 
of existence of the Irish peasant—witit, 
which he perishes. I ask you, then, * 
you or will you not remove that which 
you acknowledge to be the cause of io 

. 3 +1 , 
crimes, by securing to every Irishman we 
means of living, by guaranteeing him 
against perishing from destitution, by * 
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jording him by law the means of living on 
the land of his birth? Do not say you 
eannot, because himself, the peasant, knows 
the contrary. He will confute you in a 
noment. He will say, only give me leave 
cultivate four or five acres of the next 
bog or mountain on my own account— 
rive it me in fee—make it my own, with- 
out any expectation of increased rent the 
noment I make it productive, and I will 
je your submissive slave; or only give me 
employment by which I can earn my bare 
livelihood on the coarsest and meanest fare, 
vou shall never have to complain of my 
turbulence again. Do not say there is no 
rom for the people of Ireland on the land 
inIreland. Do not say there are not the 
neans of employing them profitably I 
vill show you the contrary, to-morrow, in 
producing a measure for the reclamation 
of the waste lands in Ireland. But it is 
notorious that you have four millions of 
waste lands not yet touched by the spade, 
aud fourteen millions of land not yet half 
drained, or half cuitivated. I say there is 
rom in Ireland for the profitable employ- 
nent of many more than her present popu- 
lation; and such being the fact, you are 
wt justified in giving a monopoly of that 
wil to a few individuals, and taking no 
steps for securing the means of living to 
the mass of her inhabitants. But without 
at present urging any particular measures, 
which I may think most expedient to meet 
the evil you have now to contend with, I 
ask what will you do? Will you really 
allow Ireland to be ruled by midnight le- 
gislators, and the life and property of the 
uass of the people protected by an agra- 
tian system, maintained by crime, by vio- 
lee, by assassination? Will you con- 
tnue to foree the Irish peasantry to main- 
tum this horrible system, as their only 
jtotection against extermination? or will 
yu give them another resource in the 
protection of the law? Will you, when 
he real state of things has been openly, 
kedly laid before you, and admitted as 
teannot but be, by you—will you so far 
iblieate the first functions of a Govern- 
nent If so, on your heads be the re- 
‘jousibility of future mischief. I repeat, 

*e no difficulty in the immediate creation 
i confidence in the law. Only let the law 
“st some means of living to the peasantry 
of Ireland; and that would be no untried 
“Derment, but that mode of eure which 
“ewise statesmen of the time of Eliza- 
veth adopted under very similar cireum- 
“unees in England, and which has had 
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complete suecess. I say, under very simi- 
lar circumstances; for it is well known 
that previous to that enactment England 
was disturbed by outrages and insecurity 
just as Ireland is now; and Elizabeth’s 
predecessor, her father Henry, tried to put 
them down as you are doing by severity. 
He is said to have hanged 90,000 persons 
in his reign as rogues and vagabonds—all 
of them in vain. So far from thinking 
that no remedial measure would operate 
to restore confidence and win the respect 
and attachment of the present generation 
to the law, I believe firmly that within six 
months of your completing a system of 
poor law and public employment, such as 
I proposed the other night, and thus gua- 
ranteeing a means of living honestly to 
every Irish peasant, from that moment 
you will have won him from all illegal 
association, from all sympathy with crime ; 
nay, more, from all participation in politi- 
sal agitation. Give him, it is all he asks, 
give him leave to toil for his poor main- 
tenance in some shape or other, he cares 
not what—only save him from fever and 
starvation, and the dread of it for himself, 
his wife, and his little ones. Do this, and 
I stake my existence there will not be a 
more docile, more grateful, more peaceful, 
more easily governed people on the face of 
the earth than the Irish, if but secured in 
the means of existence. For these reasons, 
Sir, I cannot consent to the first reading 
of this coercive measure, which if it sue- 
ceed at all, will only skim over the surface 
of the evil, without in any way checking its 
growth or future development. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK rose and said: I 
can assure the hon. Member who I perceive 
has quitted his seat (Mr. D. Browne) that 
I do not at all sympathize with the perpe- 
trators of those crimes committed in Eng- 
land, of which he has detailed so long a 
catalogue to the louse. But I must, not- 
withstanding, observe that there is this 
difference between crimes committed in 
England, and crimes committed in Ireland, 
that in England, when a crime is com- 
mitted, the sympathy of the people does 
not go along with the criminal; whilst the 
crime against the commission of which we 
are now called upon to provide, is of a 
nature with which the people of Ireland— 
the population, at least, of five counties— 
have shown too great sympathy. It was 
because of the difficulty of detecting the 
authors of these crimes, and the difficulty 
of bringing them to justice, that Ler 
Majesty, in Her Speech from the Throne, 
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told us she had observed with deep re- 
gret the very frequent instances in which 
the crime of deliberate assassination has 
been of late committed in Ireland; and 
called upon us to consider whether mea- 
sures might not be devised calculated 
to give increased protection to life, and to 
bring to justice the perpetrators of such 
dreadful crimes. It is because of these 
things, Sir, that I am prepared to support 
at least the first reading of a Bill which 
I freely admit to be most unconstitutional 
in itself. It is beeause I see in a measure 
such as this, mercy not only to the land- 
lord—to the magistrate—to the tenant— 
but to the whole peasantry of Ireland, that 
I am prepared to support it. Sir, when 
we are charged (I myself in particular) by 
the hon. Member who spoke second in the 
debate on Friday night (Mr. Osborne), 
with coming down to this IHouse with 
superficial information, and statements 
gathered from two or three slips of news- 
papers, I beg leave, in answer, to refer to 
the Speech from the Throne; and I may 
refer also to the unanimity of this House 
in the Address in reply to that Speech, 
in which the Commons of England, with 
one accord, humbly assured Her Majesty 
that they, as well as Her Majesty, had ob- 
served with deep regret the frequent com- 
mission of the crime of deliberate assassi- 
nation in Ireland, and promised, in obedi- 
ence to that command, to see if some mea- 
sure might not be devised for its prevention. 
In short, Sir, in that Address we promised 
to give our consideration to a measure of 
this description. I, therefore, conceive 
that the honour and faith of this House are 
pledged to give, at least, a first reading to 
some such Bill as the present. I do not 
for one consider, and I think the same 
sentiment is shared by those hon. Gentle- 
men who sit near me, that by assenting to 
the first reading we are in any way bound 
to support all the clauses and details. But 
when the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Wycombe charges us—charges me, and 
those that sit around me, that we should 
not have been so anxious to support this 
measure if it were not for considerations 
connected with the Corn Laws, I think 
I might appeal from the hon. Gentleman 
to the Ilouse generally, that we, at least, 
are consistent in supporting this measure; 
I, at least, during my entire Parliamentary 
career, have on all occasions given my sup- 
port to such measures whenever the Govern- 
ment of the country, finding them neces- 
sary, has called upon me to so. Sir, I 
supported the measure introduced by Lord 
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Grey’s Government in 1853—a measyy 
similar in many respects to that noy 
under the attention of the House, Anj 
whilst the measure which I then supported 
was stronger than the present, I take leaye 
to say that, in my opinion, it was mom 
effectual for the purpose it was intended tg 
accomplish, than the present. Sir, I }e. 
lieve that that measure, which was intr. 
duced on the 29th of January, passed both 
Houses, and had received the Royal As. 
sent before the Ist of April, so that I must 
say there is no ground for the assertion 
that the present measure has been hurried 
or foreed on, since it was announced from 
the Throne on the 22nd of January, an] 
has not yet on the 6th of April been read 
a first time. Sir, I shall not again shock 
the feelings of this House by entering into 
a detail of those crimes which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department detailed to this 
House, and to which I myself, on a former 
occasion, referred ; but, Sir, I think when 
we see all the great leaders of the Whig 
party supporting this measure elsewhere, 
we cannot be justly impugned for doing 
as they do. My noble Friend the Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire (Lorl 
Morpeth) has referred to other remedial 
measures which he thinks should be intr 
duced for Ireland—he referred to a mes 
sure for the extension of the municipal fran- 
chise and the extension of the Parliamentary 
franchise to that country; and he expressed 
his desire to see those franchises put on the 
same footing with the franchises in Eng- 
land. For myself, Sir, I confess I cannot 
see in what way the extension of political 
franchise of any description in Ireland 
would afford a remedy for the evils which 
this measure aims to suppress. But when 
my noble Friend refers to other matters, 
and says that he thinks the relation be- 
tween Irish property and Irish poverty r 
quires some new arrangement, I cordially 
concur with my noble Friend. Whe! 
see that Ireland, with a population excel 
ing 8,000,000—the poorest in the world, 
receives relief but to the amount 
250,0001. annually ; whilst in England and 
Wales, with a population of 16,000,0", 
5,000,0001. sterling is expended in the 
same object, I most cordially eoncur “ 
my noble Friend in this, that the re 
tion between Irish property and Irish ‘ 
verty requires some new arrangeme 
whereby some better provision might ‘ 
made for the people of Ireland. 1 thi 
Sir, it is impossible not to perce 
that there is a connection between 9g 
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rim outrage and the poverty of the peo- 
je. There is also another point im- 
diately connected with this subject to 
yhich I must refer. I allude, Sir, to the 
astem of absenteeism. I cannot disguise 
fom myself the conviction that many of 
the evils of Ireland arise from the system 
ofreceiving rents by absentee landlords, who 
spend them ir other countries. , am well 
avare that in holding this doctrine, I am 
yot subscribing to the creed of political eco- 
nomists. I am well aware that Messrs. 
Senior and M‘Culloch hold, that it makes 
» diference whether the Irish landlord 
sends his rents in Dublin, on his Irish 
estates, in London, in Bath, or elsewhere. 
| profess, Sir, I cannot understand that 
theory. I believe that the first ingredient 
in the happiness of a people is, that the 
gentry should reside on their native soil, 
and spend their rents amongst those from 
rhom they receive them. I cannot help ex- 
wressing a wish that some arrangement 
nay be made connected with the levying 
if the poor rate in Ireland, by which ab- 
wntee landlords may be made to contribute 
in something like a fair proportion to the 
vants of the poor in the district in which 
they ought to reside. There is an arrange- 
nent in the hop-growing districts in Eng- 
hnd in respect to tithe, which might, I 
think, afford a very useful suggestion. 
There are two tithes: the one, the ordinary 
tithe, the other, the extraordinary tithe, 
vhich is levied only so long as the land is 
cultivated in hops. I think if there were 
tro poor rates introduced into Ireland, the 
oneapplying to all occupiers of land, and the 
other to all those who did not spend a certain 
portion of the year on some portion of their 
estates in Ireland, it would prove useful. 
I think that by thus appealing to their in- 
terests it might induce the absentee land- 
lnds to reside much more in Ireland than 
Snow unfortunately the ease. Sir, I 
thnk there are other remedial measures. 
Some days ago the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
nent told the hon. Member for Stroud 
(Mr. Poulet Serope), when he suggested 
“me such measure, that he was treading on 
dangerous ground, and that the doctrines he 
Ps might be written in letters 
00d in Ireland ; but, notwithstanding 
all this, I will still say, that I think mea- 
‘ies might be introduced for improving 
therelations between landlords and tenants 
Irland. I do thi . 
~ ane , 0 a that some guaran- 
iain Aes ought to be given to the 
Yo Ireland for the improvements 
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they make upon their farms. Sir, my 
right hon. Friend, in bringing this mea- 
sure under the notice of this House, main- 
tained a doctrine which I think much more 
likely to be written in letters of blood, for he 
bound up the question of the Corn Laws with 
the present one. He said, that unless he 
could have prevailed on his Colleagues to 
accede to his free-trade measure as regards 
corn, he would not have introduced this 
Bill. Why, Sir, far from giving food to 
the people of Ireland, in my opinion, the 
free-trade measures of Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters will take away from the people of 
Ireland their food, by destroying the pro- 
fits of their only manufacture—the manu- 
facture of corn—and injuring their agricul- 
ture ; depriving them of employment; in 
fact, by taking from them the very means 
of procuring subsistence. Sir, I cannot see 
how the repeal of those laws affecting corn 
can be in any way connected. with the sup- 
pression of outrages and the protection of 
life in Ireland. What is this but to say 
that, unless we have a free trade in corn, we 
must be prepared to concede a free trade in 
agrarian outrage—a free trade in maiming 
and houghing cattle—a free trade in incen- 
diarism—a free trade in the burning and 
sacking of houses—a free trade in mid- 
night murder and in noonday assassination. 
What is this but telling the people of Ire- 
land that assassination, murder, incen- 
diarism, and all these shocking crimes, are 
of such light consideration in the eye of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, that the sanction of them, or their 
suppression by the Minister of the Crown, 

hinges upon the condition of the corn mar- 
ket, and the difference of price in potatoes. 

But, Sir, what has the potato disease to 
do with the outrages in Ireland? Some 
hon. Members think a great deal. I have 
taken the trouble of looking into this mat- 

ter. I have examined into the state of 
crime in at least five counties—Tipperary, 

Roscommon, Limerick, Leitrim, and Clare 

—and I find that, during the three months 

prior to the first appearance of the potato dis- 

ease, and when, in fact, food was as cheap 

in Ireland as almost at any former period 

—when plenty abounded in all quarters of 
the Empire—that the amount of crime ex- 

ceeded that in the three months immedi- 

ately following. Now, those hon. Gentle- 

men who doubt this statement will have an 

opportunity of ascertaining the correctness 

of my figures, for I will not deal in general 

assertions. Well then, Sir, I find in the 

three months, May, June, and July last 
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year, that the number of crimes committed 
in the five counties I have mentioned 
amounted to no less than 1,180; whilst in 
the three months immediately after the 
potato ¢isease, or famine, as it is called, 
the amount of crime committed in the same 
three counties was not 1,180, but 807. 
I should like to know, thererfore, what this 
agrarian outrage has to do with the potato 
famine—and where is the justification for 
a Minister coming down to this House 
and declaring that unless we pass a free- 
trade measure we are not to obey Her 
Majesty’s commands, by passing a mea- 
sure for the protection of life in Ireland. 
Why, Sir, I think that when this language 
goes forth to the people of Ireland—guving, 
too, as it does from the Treasury bench— 
coming as it does, above all, from the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
—there is, indeed, danger to be appre- 
hended that such a doctrine may be written 
in letters of blood in that country. Why, 
Sir, if we are to hear such language as this 
from that Minister of the Crown charged 


with the peace of the country, we may just 
as well have Captain Rock established as 
Lord Lieutenant in the Castle of Dublin, 
a Whiteboy for Chief Secretary, and Molly 


Maguire herself installed at Whitehall as 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, I say again, Sir, it will be a mercy, 
not merely to the gentry, landlords, and 
tenantry of Ireland, that such a measure 
as this should pass into law, but to the pea- 
santry of that country; and I, therefore, 
support the Ministers. If we look to the 
effects of the measure of 1833, we shall 
find every reason, in the success of that 
measure, to be sanguine of good results 
from this. When the Arms Bill of Lord 
Grey was passed, the county of Kil- 
kenny was proclaimed: the result was, 
that crime, which, in the year before its 
introduction, amounted in that county to 
1,470, fell, upon the very year of its 
introduction, to 331. I do assure those 
who may think to the contrary, that 
crime was then reduced considerably in 
amount. And I do most fully assure the 
hon. Member that no one can regard Ire- 
land w . greater compassion than myself, 
Yes; I do assure hon. Members that such 
is my real feeling towards that country. I 
have been taunted, that when I should be 
made Chief Secretary for Ireland, I should 
perhaps then learn that Tyrone was an 
Orange county. Sir, in answer to that 
taunt, I must take leave to ask what ex- 
pression of mine ever made, either in this 
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House or out of it, justifies any such yp. 
mark? When, or where, can it be said, 
that I have ever permitted myself to knoy 
any distinction between an Orangeman ani 
a Catholic ?—when, in the whole course of 
my Parliamentary career, have I ever girey 
a vote or uttered a seubianans hostile or un. 
friendly to the Roman Catholies either of 
England or Ireland? I think, Sir, whey 
I find men like Sir David Roche canny 
refuse to eject the widow of a decease] 
tenant, whilst the corpse of her husbands 
yet lying unburied in the house, in orde 
to instal, to the unhappy widow’ S prejudice, 
the unfeeling and covetous brother of the 
deceased in the ¥ yacant farm, without being 
shot at for his humanity—when I am tld 
that the best landlords in Ireland are not 
safe—when I find that the best resident 
landlords in that country are molested— 
when I find that men whose names shoul 
be a guarantee for peace and security 
themselves in all parts of Ireland are cut. 
raged—when I hear that men whose om 
conduct, as well as that of all the member 
of their families, has been renowned for 
love and attachment to the peasantry of 
Ireland, are not safe—when I hear that 
such a man as the hon. Member for Meath 
(Mr. Grattan) cannot ride unarmed ovr 
his own estate—and when I hear it said 
that the same hon. Member has rejoiced 
that no ornamental timber, behind which 
an assassin might stand from whence to 
take his deadly aim, flourished on his do 
main—I do say, that, though I pity the 
condition of the country, that nevertheles 
such condition calls aloud for the inte- 
ference of the Legislature. Sir, witht 
gard to like measures in former times il 
troduced into this House: having seen te 
sults flow from them producing peace 
the country and reducing crime, I would 
fain hope for similar results now. Int the 
county of Kilkenny, when the Arns Bil 
was introduced some years since, having 
seen that the good effect was immediate, 
and that offences against the peace of s0- 
ciety at once diminished, I support this 
Bill, not deeming that we are aiding the 
introduction of a measure tyrannical i in 
itself, or believing that we are supporting 
a proposition calculated to prove injurious 
to any portion of the people of Trelant 
considering i in our consciences that ines 
to secure improvement of every kind t 
that country—in order that the hand of 
industry may not be par: aly sed by the hand 
of the assassin, we think some adequate 
remedy must be applied ; and these, Sir 
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are the reasons why my friends around me 
_with me—desire to give their assent to 
the first reading of the Bill which is now 


hefore the House. 


Mr. J. O7BRIEN moved that the debate 


be adjourned. 


The Housedivided—A yes 74: Noes 120; 


Majority 46. 


List of the Avzs. 


Aclionby, H. A. 

Allis, J. P. 

Arkwright, G. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Baine, W. 

Bennet, P. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 

Beresford, Major 

Blake, M. J. 

Borthwick, P. 

Bowring, Dr. 

Brotherton, J. 

Browne, R. D. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 

Carew, hon. R. S. 

Cavendish, hon. C. 

Chapman, B. 

Christie, W. D. 

Colebrooke, Sir i or 

Collett, J. 

Dawson, hon. T. V. 

D’Eyneourt, rt. hn. 

Diek, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 

Dunean, (, 

Tundas, D. 

E Esmonde, Sir T. 
‘vans, Sir De Lacy 

fi neh, G. 

Fitzgerald, R. A. 

Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 

Fox, §. L. 

Fuller, A. E. 

tore, hon. R. 

rattan, H. 

Hall, Sir B, 

Halsey, Ff. 

llawes, B, 

Hill, Lord E, 


List of the N 


Acland, T. D. 
A’Court, Capt. 
Ainsworth, P, 
Antrobus, E, 
Astell, W, 
pea a, 
Alten, Col. 
Bal lie, Col. 
issn, B. 
Barkly, H. 
Daring, rt, hon. |e A 
Daring, T, 
Invng, t. hon. WB, 
baskerville, T. B. M. 
eekett, W, 
bow, i, 
a W. 0. 
lero, IL G. 
ltl B. 
howles, Admiral 
rauston, 'T, W. 


Adjourned Debate 


C2. 


Ilindley, C. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kelly, J. 

Lennox, Lord G. H. G. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Donnell, J. M. 
Maher, N. 

Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Morris, D. 

Napier, Sir C. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conor Don 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Powell, C. 

Power, J. 

Protheroe, E. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Ross, D. R. 

Serope, G. P. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Somers, J. P. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tyrrell, Sir J. T. 
Wakley, T. 

Ward, II. G. 
Williams, W. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wyse, T. 

Yorke, hon. E. T, 
Yorke, II. R. 


TELLERS. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, W.S, 


Noes. 


Broadwood, II. 

3ruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 

Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cholmondeley, hon. II. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Collett, W. R. 

Corry, rt. hon. I. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dickinson, F. H. 
Douglas, Sir C, E. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B 
Dugdale, W. S. 
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Dundas, Adm. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Entwisle, W. 
Kseott, B. 
Esteourt, T. G. B. 
Feilden, W. 
Fitzroy, hon. II. 
llower, Sir J. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gill, T. 

Gladstone, Capt. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, W. J 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Holmes, hn. W. A’Court 
Hope, G. W. 
Ilorsman, E. 
ITotham, Lord 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Jones, Capt. 

Kelly, Sir F. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lawson, A. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mackenzie, T. 
M‘Neill, D. 


Mr. 
debate be adjourned. 


Sir R. PEEL 


(Third Night). 


Mahon, Visct. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Munday, E. M. 
Neville, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Polhill, F. 

Reid, Col. 

Round, J. 
Russell, C. 
Sanderson, R. 
Seymer, H. KX 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheppard, T. 
Shirley, E. J. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strutt, E. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, J. A. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 

Vyse, R. Hi. R. H. 
Warburton, H. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wilde, Sir 'T. 

W ortley, hon. J. S 


TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Cripps, 


On the Question being again put, 
J. O'CONNELL moved that the 


said, that he saw that it 


was useless to persist; he therefore would 
consent to the adjournment. He would 
adjourn until to-morrow, and if it did not 
then come on he would then name the time 
to which it should be postponed. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, that he 
should make one more attempt to induce 
the Government to give way, and postpone 
the farther debate on this Bill until after 
the third reading of the Corn Importation 
Bill. It was quite clear, from the tone of 
the debate, that his hon. Friends around 
him would not relinquish their right to 
precedence on the Motion, for the sake of 
this Bill. They would not only postpone 
this Bill until after Easter, but also the 
Corn Bill; and if this Bill was passed im- 
mediately after Easter, his hon. Friends 
had equal power, if they chose to exercise 
it, of prev enting its coming on on any but 
Government nights. The discussion micht, 
therefore, last. four, five, or six nights. 
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The discussion on the Corn Bill must : also 
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be put off, if the Government persisted in 
passing this Bill. The consequence would 
be that the measure on which the hearts 
of the people were fixed must be put off 
to an indefinite period. Suppose that the 
vacation lasted ten days, a week would 
afterwards be taken up with this Bill, and 
it even might take another week or ten 
days. He, therefore, should move that 
the debate should be adjourned for three 
weeks. Government would lose nothing 
by this; on the contrary, they would have 
the opportunity of carrying their other 
measures. 

Sir R. PEEL had already stated that 
he should postpone the debate till next day, 
not in the hope, however, that he should 
be able to bring it on, but he then should 
be able to announce as to what day they 
should adjourn for the Easter holidays, and 
he would also state on what day this debate 
could he resumed. He trusted that the 
House would support him in what he pro- 
posed, in order that he might name a day 
after Easter on which to proceed with the 
debate. If the House chose to adopt the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet, be it so. 
He knew well the power of a minority in 
that House to protract the debate, but he 
was not resposible for the delay. He was 
willing to give every fair opportunity of 
discussion, but he would not give way to 
the proposition of the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. ELLICE hoped that his hon. Friend 
would not persist in his Motion, but wait 
until to-morrow. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE did not think 
that his eonduct called for the remarks of 
the right hon. Baronet. He denied that 
he had any wish to consume time in pro- 
tracted debates. All that he wished was 
tosavetime. The right hon. Baronet said 
that to-morrow would announce the 
course he meant to pursue. Now, he hoped 
that the right hon. Baronet would in the 
meantime, on reflection, adopt the course 
which he suggested. He would then with- 
draw his Amendment in conformity with 
the feeling of the House, and would bring 
it forward again to-morrow if he was not 
satisfied.—Amendment withdrawn. 

Debate adjourned. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuetlay, April 7, 1846. 
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Railways. 
RAILWAYS. 
The Eart of DALHOUSIE presented 
to the House the Report of the Officers of 
the Railway Department for 1844 anj 
1845. He would take the opportunity, jp 
rising to present that Report, to enter inty 
the subject with reference to which his 
noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) had antic. 
pated it would be his duty to offer some re. 
marks and make some proposals that even- 
ing to their Lordships. He (the Earl of Dal. 
housie) had to offer some proposals that 
evening to their Lordships, with reference 
to railways ; and he would have given no. 
tice for the occasion, but it was desirable 
that any proposition the Government had 
to make on the subject should be made 
forthwith, and before the adjournment of 
the House. He had to direct their Lord. 
ships’ attention to the state of the Rail 
way Bills now in progress before either 
House of Parliament, and the course it 
would be right for Parliament to adopt. 
It was hardly necessary for him to draw 
their Lordships’ attention, even incidentally, 
to the state the country had been in during 
the last twelve months with respect to thos 
Bills. Even at the close of 1844, the feverish 
state of the public with respect to those 
matters was great, and in the Session of 
1845 there were pending in Parliament 24 
Railway Bills. He believed it would be r- 
collected that at that time they looked upo 
that number as something that was unpr- 
cedented and unmanageable ; and Members 
of Parliament were ready to hold up their 
hands and thank their stars that it was im 
possible such a state of things should em- 
tinue, or that such a number of Bills shoul 
be presented to Parliament again. But it 
stead of that being the case, the specili- 
tion waxed more hot and furious every (ay 
during summer—it increased during the 
autumn—it spread to every class of the 
community, rich and poor, young and ol 
and he was almost ashamed to say, thit 
one sex was as much engaged in it as the 
other. The practical result of all this wis, 
as shown by the report of the Joint Stock 
Company’s Registration officer, that there 
were, before the 31st of December, pr 
sionally registered, he believed, upwards ot 
1,400 schemes: he would not attempt ” 
state the amount of capital that was sup- 
posed to be involved in them, for that . 
pital, he believed, had no existence. On the 
30th of November, there were deposited with 
the Board of Trade upwards of 800 plans: 
on the 31st of December that number had 
in some slight degree diminished, ™ 
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Bill office. The attention of Government 
had been very early directed to this subject, 
with a view to make such arrangements, 
before the meeting of Parliament, as might 
guide Parliament towards some course to 
be adopted with reference to those under- 
takings. But it was not in the power of 
the Government to come down to Parlia- 
ment at the commencement of the Session 
with any definite measure, inasmuch as 
the facts on which they should recommend 
such course to be adopted were not then 
ascertained. If the Government had come 
down at the commencement of the Session 
and sail—‘* However desirable it may, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, be, that you 
should not interfere with the fair course of 
capital, still, looking to the unheard-of state 
of things that exists at present with reference 
to the capital proposed to be employed in 
railway undertakings, we (the Government) 
vould advise you to restrict them,”’ in some 
way as Was now proposed to be done; the an- 
swer would have been, ‘* How do you know 
what capitalis to be expendedon them? The 
test of the deposits is yet to come, and after 
that the test of the Standing Orders; and it 
may be that not one-third of the schemes 
wil be brought under the consideration of 
Parliament.’’ With a view as far as possible 
to save the time of Parliament, and also as 
a check upon the parties themselves, the 
right hon, Baronet at the head of the Go- 
vernment, at the commencement of the 
Session, moved for a Committee to inquire 
how they should dispose of the railway 
business in the present Session; and he 
(the Earl of Dalhousie) had moved for a 
similar Committee in that House. The 
Committee sat for several weeks. After 
(cliberation on the subject, the Committee 
of the House of Commons came to the 
determination that it was not expedient 
tither to select from those Bills during the 
Present Session, or in any way to restrict 
the course of them. It was not for him to 
give an opinion upon that decision. He 
quite admitted—and he had on all oceasions, 
both there and elsewhere, admitted—that it 
Was unsound as a principle to interfere with 
the free course of capital, with respect to 
railways as any other business. At the 
same time, he thought a broad distinction 
was to be drawn, and which was drawn on 
the evening that he first brought this ques- 
ton under their consideration, by anoble and 
learned Lord that was not now in his place. 
Itwas a different thing to interfere with per- 
ons who proposed to dispose of their own 
capital without the interference of Parlia- 
nent, and with persons who proposed to 
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dispose of it after obtaining, and by means 
of obtaining, from Parliament extensive 
and, to many, objectionable powers for ear- 
rying their undertakings into effect. The 
Committees were of opinion that no re- 
strictions should be imposed or selections 
made, and arrangements were made for 
dividing the business between the two 
Houses. Since that time public attention 
had been constantly directed to the sub- 
ject, and much discussion had ensued. 
Recently, that public opinion and those 
discussions had assumed a_ substantial 
form: they had been brought under the 
consideration of Parliament, and under the 
notice of Her Majesty’s Government by 
means of petitions to the Houses of Par- 
liament, and memorials. Those documents 
represented, what he was certain was the 
entire truth, without a shadow of exagge 
ration, that great evils had resulted to all 
branches of trade, as well as to those con- 
cerns themselves. The prices of all ma- 
terials of every description were likely to 
be greatly enhanced, not only to those un- 
dertakings themselves, but to other under- 
takings. The price of labour was likely 
to be greatly increased, and he (the Earl 
of Dalhousie) would be the last person to 
object to that if the increase were likely to 
be permanent; but as that increase was only 
of a temporary character created by pecu- 
liar cireumstances, he thought it would 
tend, as it had tended, more to the injury 
than to the substantial good or improve- 
ment of the condition of the working 
classes. Further, by the great demand 
for money which now existed, and which 
was contemplated as likely to continue, 
all other branches of trade, even not con- 
nected with railway undertakings, were 
cramped in their operations in a way that 
severely affected their interests; and no 
one could doubt that this tightness in the 
money market was telling most severely 
upon the commercial community. It was 
not other trades alone that were affected 
by the present state of things, but the 
railway companies themselves were affected 
by it. It was a matter of notoriety, 
that not only those advancing towards the 
passing of their Bills would suffer, but also 
those already in existence and incorporated. 
Even the old established companies, who 
were already invested with full powers, who 
were already in full operation, found them- 
selves, when desirous of increasing their 
influence and adding to their wealth by 
the construction of new branches to the 
old undertaking, encompassed with diffi- 
culties; and this was still more the case 
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with those companies who had very re- 
cently obtained powers, and were only just 
beginning to carry their projects into ef- 
feet. They all found the greatest difficulty 
in obtaining any satisfactory answer to the 
calls which they made for the payment of 
the moneys for which the shareholders had 
made themselves responsible. In Ireland, 
as he had stated to their Lordships the 
other evening, matters were in a still worse 
state. He understood that already appli- 
cations had been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government, or, at any rate, that repre- 
sentations had been made from the two 
that might be fairly considered the best and 
most promising lines in Ireland, setting 
forth their desire to obtain assistance from 
Government to carry on their undertak- 
ings. One of these was the Waterford 
and Limerick Railway—a line which of 
all others the people of that country 
seemed interested -in seeing successfully 
directed—a line represented to be a most 
valuable undertaking—valuable not alone 
in a commercial point of view, though in 
that most valuable—but as being strictly 
an Irish enterprise—originated by Ivish- 
men, with a majority of Irish sharchold- 
ers, having Irish capital, and having every- 
thing connected with it Irish. It was the 
same line which the Commission appointed 
in 1857 to inquire into that subject especi- 
ally recommended; and yet that line was 
now almost at a standstill. The other rail- 
way to which he alluded was the one in- 
tended to connect the town of Newry with 
Enniskillen — that was in precisely the 
same condition as the Waterford and Li- 
merick; and, so great had been the dete- 
rioration in the value of shares in that 
line, that many of the shareholders had 
sent in their shares and got rid of them at 
2s. 6d. per share. Their Lordships were 
now engaged and would be engaged during 
the ensuing Session on Irish railway pro- 
jects : many of these would be unopposed; 
many were making their way without diffi- 
culty or hindrance through Parliament. 
Her Majesty’s Government desired that 
no impediment should be offered to the 
consideration of all such lines this Ses- 
sion, in the belief that the passing of 
these Bills would be a great boon to 
the people of Ireland, as likely to afford 
that employment which was so requisite 
under existing circumstances; and yet 
all these objects would be defeated by 
the evils which he had pointed out. Not 
only would the promoters of these particu- 
lar schemes find their wishes frustrated, 
and their original calculations false; but it 
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would be the means, by increasing the de. 
mand for money, of preventing establishe| 
companies carrying their works into exeey, 
tion; and this last consideration was , 
most important one, so far as the question 
of giving employment was concerned, for 
the older companies were on the Spot, 
prepared, if permitted, to commence, while 
the other newer lines could not for some 
time to come be in that condition. With 
respect to the general state of feeling 
throughout the country on that subject, he 
could not state anything stronger than 
what he had mentioned to their Lordships 
on a former occasion. As they knew, the 
progress of a Railway Bill through Parlia. 
ment had always been watched with 
anxiety; had been the means of stimulat. 
ing the hopes of those directly engaged in 
such a Bill, and the expectations of others 
desirous of being connected with it; con. 
sequently that invariably for that period 
the value of the stock had increased. But 
precisely the contrary was the fact nov, 
Formerly, when a Bill was going through 
Committee, with intense an_ interest 
was its fate awaited, that it was said 
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expresses of every description were co- 
stantly sent off from the Louse of Con. 
mons to convey information to the Stock 


Exchange; and many of their Lordships 
might have heard, that it was no uw 
common thing for earrier-pigeons to be 
let loose outside the doors of Parliament 
their flight to the Exchange, 
in order to give a chance to some o 
or other to operate successfully, and with 
the advantage of early information, 1 
railway schemes. But now he had been 
distinctly informed by parties whose infor- 
mation might be relied upon, and whose in- 
terests were affected by the results, that in 
this Session—so altered were the circum- 
stances — just in proportion as railway 
schemes appeared to be favourably advane- 
ing through Parliament, and as they had 
a prospect of success, exactly in that pr 
portion did the value of the stock fall in 
the market. In Scotland—in his own cout 
try—he knew that not only was this desenp- 
tion of railway affairs correct, but it was 
also the fact that there was a most earnest 
desire on the part of all those engaged in 
these undertakings to free themselves from 
them—to disconnect themselves altogether, 
for the present, from railway enterprise. He 
had himself read that day in a Scotch paper 
of three—he knew of two—railways whic! 
had already passed through several of the 
stages in the House of Commons, whic 
had gone through Committee, met with no 
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impediment, and floated unrestrainedly 
down the stream, but which, the very mo- 
nent they had got through Committee, had 
jad their subscribers called together in 
Scotland, with a view of inquiring how and 
yhen they could wind up their affairs, and 
into the mode by which they could put a 
stop to the undertaking. Well, now, that 
yas the state of things; and the very pal- 
pable inquiry which would be made would be 
—if they did wish to get out of these 
schemes, to get disentangled from the after 
jiabilities—if all these public benefits and 
private advantages would result from such a 
course—if that were so, why on earth did 
they not wind up? Why, the answer was, 
simply for this reason, that the law, as it 
at present stood, would not admit of such a 
proceeding —they could not wind up. Now, 
he might observe here—and it was unneces- 
sary to enter into any arguments to justify 
the opinion—that though he agreed with 
those who hold it unwise for Parliament to 
interfere for the purpose of restricting the 
free course of capital towards any given 
undertaking; yet it was in no way objec- 
tionable—it was in fact, most desirable— 
that all parties might be furnished with the 
means of directing and restraining the 
fow of their own capital. He thought it 
would be most advantageous, that those 
who, having engaged in these concerns, 
subsequently saw good reasons to change 
their minds, and to desire to escape from 
the tammels with which they were sur- 
rounded, should have the opportunity af- 
forded to them of repairing the error ; and 
he was also of opinion, that as such per- 
sons were now applying to Parliament for 
facilities by which to enfranchise them- 
selves, it was not only the policy, but it 
was also, strictly, the duty of Parliament, 
to offer every facility in its power for the 
effecting, in a legitimate manner, of that 
object. He would not go into the details of 
the laws by which such transactions were 
regulated, There was, it was true, in 
txistence an Act giving powers for the 
winding up of the affairs of joint-stock 
companies ; but that Act applied only to 
companies which had already obtained their 
Corporate character. A railway company 
Was called so commonly even before it got 
its Act ; but it was no more, in reality, 
than a simple partnership; and it was not 
inthe power of those who were of that 
Partnership to free themselves, without the 
‘onsent of every Member and every partner. 
It would, therefore, be manifest to their 
mg that it was impossible, in these 
ovat Concerns, in which hundreds or 
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thousands of persons were engaged, that 
such a freedom as that he spoke of could 
in the ordinary way be obtained within any 
reasonable time, if it could be obtained at 
all. A case had been stated to him, which 
had also been mentioned elsewhere, of a 
railway company in this position :—they 
had subscribed a capital of 100,0001. which 
was deposited ; they saw reason not to 
press their project, and they desired to 
wind up their affairs ; and an opinion was 
taken to inquire if that were possible. Of 
the 100,000/. there had been spent about 
10,0002., and consequently there would 
have remained to be divided among the 
shareholders a sum of 90,0001., which would 
have given them 21. 5s. on the 2U. 10s. paid 
upon each share. The proposition was very 
generally agreed to ; but it was objected 
to by a very few; and consequently it 
was found impossible to divide, or to come 
to the desired arrangement. It would be 
allowed to be undesirable that such a state 
of things should continue ; and the law, as 
he was informed, required, not only that 
the absolute consent of every individual 
interested in this partnership should be 
obtained in winding up affairs, but even if 
there should be a determination at a ge- 
neral meeting of the proprietors to wind 
up—even if the affairs actually were 
wound up—if the deposits had been divided 
after the full discharge of the liabilities, 
still it would be in the power of one single 
Member who had withheld his consent, to 
require all the parties to replace those 
funds in the original state. Now, he said, 
that such a law was not solely impolitic— 
it was most unjust; and it had been de- 
termined to make some alteration. It was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as early as possible after the Easter 
recess, to introduce a Bill, the object of 
which would be to enable railway com- 
panies who were now before Parliament, 
and had not obtained their corporate ca- 
pacity, to wind up their affairs, with a view 
of putting an end to the undertaking to 
conduct which they were associated. He 
would as shortly as possible, and avoiding 
detail, lay before their Lordships this pro- 
position, the principle upon which the Go- 
vernment desired to legislate as regarded 
railways, and the main objects to which 
their efforts would be directed. Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government proposed by a machi- 
nery to be provided, that means should be 
given to those who were the actual holders of 
stock in railway companies to call a meet- 
ing of the proprietors, and determine whe- 
ther the affairs of that company should be 
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wound up or not : that that meeting should 
decide by a majority—the proportion of 
numbers probably being according to the 
number of shares possessed—whether the 
company should be wound up or not : if the 
proposition to dissolve should be negatived, 
the Bill, of course, was to be proceeded 
with: if the determination should be to wind 
up, then a certain machinery would be ap- 
plied ; an official assignee, probably, would 
act as trustee of the funds of that company 
to satisfy all the demands of the creditors 
on that fund; and, after every creditor 
should be satisfied, the remaining sum would 
be divided rateably among those who were 
entitled to a share of the deposits. If there 
should be a deficit, which was not likely to 
occur, but was a possible event, it was not 
proposed that there should be any exemption 
to the parties now by law liable for the 
payment of all the expenses that might be 
incurred. He (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
thought that under the operations of such 
a Bill, every facility would be given to 
companies who were desirous of winding up 
their affairs. But it was clear that a scheme 
of this nature required some time for for- 
mation, and that some little time must 
elapse before such a measure as that con- 
templated could pass; and in the mean time 
the railway measures before Parliament 
were proceeding and in progress through 
the two Houses. He believed that many 
of those measures were of the character he 
had described to their Lordships ; many of 
the shareholders in many of these com- 
panies would have been desirous of such 
a machinery as would enable them to wind 
up their affairs; but inasmuch as the 
shareholders were at present devoid of all 
power to effect that object, those measures 
would —if some arrangement were not 
made — pass through Parliament before 
they could secure the operation of the 
Bill which they intended to introduce, or 
obtain for it the sanction of Parliament. 
To remedy this evil, he intended to propose 
a Resolution, ‘‘ that if a petition shall be 
presented, signed by a majority of the 
holders of the shares in any given under- 
taking, praying Parliament to suspend the 
progress of that undertaking until such 
time as the measure giving facilities for 
the winding up of railway affairs shall have 
been adopted, then the progress of such 
undertaking shall be stayed accordingly.” 
There were some few Bills which had al- 
ready come from the other House up to 
their Lordships’ House, and they would 
come under the operation of such a Reso- 
lution of that House; and those which had 
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commenced in that House, and were going 
towards the other, with those in the other 
House, which had not passed through al] 
the stages, would be equally affected by 
the Resolution of the other House, qf 
had now detailed the broad outlines of the 
measure which he proposed to submit tp 
their Lordships. The principle of the meg. 
sure was, that facilities should be given tp 
railway companies to wind up their affairs 
as soon as possible after a determination tp 
that effect had been come to; that tha 
power should be given to those actually jp. 
terested in the funds of the company; that 
such a course should be decided upon only 
by a proportion of shareholders to be 
stated in the Bill; and at such determina. 
tion ample security should be taken for the 
safe custody of the funds of the company, 
for the liquidation of every substantiated 
claim, and for the return of the residue to 
those possessing the right to receive it, 
There was also included the continuance 
of the liabilities of those who were now 
liable. And also with respect to Bills 
in progress through Parliament, and ex- 
pected to be passed before the Bill he 
now described should have the consent 
of the Crown, and, consequently, befor 
the shareholders could have an opportu. 
nity of availing themselves of the power 
which they now had not; a Resolution 
would be proposed, that, on a petition being 
presented, showing that a majority of 
those interested in the concern were te- 
sirous of availing themselves of the provi- 
sions of the proposed Bill, the progres 
of the particular Railway Bill shoul 
be stayed—not rejected—until such time 
as the required opportunity was avall- 
ble. As he had stated before, he thought 
it extremely desirable that the  inter- 
tions of Government should be indicated 
previous to an adjournment for the Easter 
recess, principally in order that time should 
be saved, and likewise that the parties al- 
fected by the Bill might be enabled tocor- 
sider the matter; that they might not be 
surprised; and that they might have the 
full opportunity of taking whatever prt 
paratory step they might think proper. 4s 
soon after the Easter recess as possible, he 
would submit the Bill to their Lordships, 
and they would then be enabled to discuss 
its provisions in detail. 
Lorn MONTEAGLE expressed his s 
tisfaction at the Government having # 
length become sensible of the propriety” 
taking some decisive step in this matter; 
but he was sorry that they had not adopte 
the requisite proceedings long ago, #8 
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eared that much injury had resulted from 


ihe delay that had taken place. Much in- 
jury had, he believed, resulted to persons 


‘terested in railways, and to the public 
gencrally, from the fact that shareholders 
appeared to be very generally ignorant 
of their right to petition Parliament 
praying the House to stay the progress 
of exceptionable Bills, or even to with- 
hold their assent from such Bills alto- 
wether. He knew not to what this de- 
Jusion was to be attributed, unless indeed 
it was to interested persons having the 
charge of Railway Bills, who might have 
wed their exertions to keep the share- 
holders in the dark on this important 
question ; their main object being that, 
no matter what might be the ultimate 
fate of such Bills, sufficient money might 
he subscribed on account to indemnify 
them for their expenses and other costs. 
The plan which the noble Earl proposed 
was one in the administration and carry- 
ing out of which much precaution would 
be necessary. The first indication of the 
necessity of some measure such as that 
which the Government was now about to 
pursue, had come from the portion of our 
countrymen generally considered the most 
shrewd and sensible above all others when 
their interests were in question—the people 
of Scotland. It was the North Britons who 
took the earliest alarm on this subject, and 
first represented the wisdom and good policy 
of affording to those who had perhaps been 
tempted to speculate incautiously, an oppor- 
tunity for retracing their steps, and appeal- 
ing to Parliament to annul or suspend the 
progress even of their own Bill. But great 
precaution would be required in carrying 
out such a plan as that contemplated by the 
noble Karl. For instance, in the ease of 
competing companies, interested parties 
might seek to run down the eredit of a par- 
ticular railway, for the purpose of purchas- 
Ing the shares at a very low discount, and 
then dividing the deposits, thus obtaining 
a large profit by the transaction. Such a 
proceeding as this was not unnatural; but 
twas knavish and discreditable in the last 
degree, and Government should take care 
to guard against it. Infinite mischief also 
had already, and probably would, continue 
toresult from what already had been found 
a frequent source of evil—the system of 
permitting railway speculation on an insig- 
niteant scale, by allowing the capital to 
be raised in shares of a very small amount. 
This peddling description of speculation 
had been attended with most disastrous 
“onsequences, Government and the Legis- 
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lature should retrace their steps in this re- 
spect ; and while they gave encouragement 
to the bond fide investment of capital, they 
should take care to discountenance in the 
most marked manner the ‘ little-go’’ sys- 
tem of speculation, which the humblest, 
and he had almost said the most destitute, 
classes, were enabled to traftic in. No one 
could be more averse than he to depriving 
the humble classes of the power and oppor- 
tunity of investing their savings with se- 
curity according to their limited means ; 
but in matters of speculation those classes 
were not the most competent judges of 
what was likely to prove of advantage to 
them ; and therefore into this field of ad- 
venture they should not be encouraged 
to enter. On the grounds of public mo- 
rality, if for no other reason, he hoped 
that the Government would perceive the 
propriety of putting an end to a system 
which had been productive of that reck- 
less and irrational practice of low gam- 
bling in railway speculations, the injurious 
effects of which were now so painfully 
felt in the stagnation of our commerce, 
and the paralyzation with which our bank- 
ing and trading interests had been aftlicted. 
The evils which were now experienced 
in so distressing a degree were assuredly 
to a certain extent to be ascribed to the 
neglect or inefficient conduct of the Go- 
vernment itself. Take as an example their 
conduct in relation to railroad deposits. 
The point for which he was now con- 
tending had been urged on the consider- 
ation of Government when the question 
was discussed of first compelling share- 
holders to pay in their deposits in money; 
subsequently of investing their deposits in 
stock ; and finally, selling out that stock 
in order to commence the execution of 
their works. If the Government had at 
an earlicr period taken this matter into 
consideration, and introduced some such 
measure respecting it as he was now 
happy to learn was in progress in the other 
ITouse, much benefit would have long since 
resulted, and some portion at least of 
that derangement of the trading, com- 
mercial, and banking interests which they 
had now so deeply to deplore, would have 
been prevented. He concurred with the 
noble Earl in thinking that it would have 
been unwise and inexpedient for Govern- 
ment to have interfered with ordinary com- 
mercial speculation, or the legitimate flow 
of capital; but it was to him a matter of 
deep regret that they had not perceived 
the wisdom of adopting a course which 
that noble Earl had recommended as likely 
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to prevent great public inconvenience, and 
to promote much public good. He alluded 
to the system of classifying the application 
for railways. Surely nothing could have 
been easier for a Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House than to have reported that 
the public interests would be advanced by 
giving precedence in order of discussion 
to Railway No. 1 over Railway No. 2, 
and to No. 3 over No. 4. This it was 
thought could not have been advantage- 
ously done in their Lordships’ House, be- 
cause all the Railway Bills were not before 
their Lordships, but before the Commons. 
Still the plan was a rational and a just 
one ; and if it had been successively and 
firmly urged by the Government in the 
lower House, the consequences to the trad- 
ing and banking interests, and to the 
public generally, would have been most be- 
neficial. He deeply regretted that the 
Government had not, at an earlier period 
of the Session, taken some such step as 
they now appeared to understand the ne- 
cessity of adopting. With respect to the 
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course of policy proposed by the noble 
Karl to be adopted at a future day, his ob- 
jections to it were on account of its ex- 
treme vagueness and indistinctness. It 
merely rested on the noble Earl’s speech: 


he introduced no Bill, he proposed no 
definite resolution ; there was nothing tan- 
gible about it—nothing that could be con- 
sidered—nothing that could be measured, 
though it affected an amount of property 
almost incalculable: all would be left 
vague and indistinct up to the time the 
proposed Bill itself should be introduced. 
It would have been well had the precaution 
been even taken of printing and publishing 
the Bill which it was intended to introduce 
after the Easter recess; for parties inter- 
ested in railway matters would more clearly 
understand their position, and would have 
an opportunity of comprehending what 
were the intentions of Government in their 
behalf. The principle of the Bill, as far 
as he could understand it, he cordially ap- 
proved of; but it was a matter of regret to 
him that the noble Earl had not been more 
distinct, more circumstantial and minute, 
in his statement of the policy intended to 
be adopted by the Government. The noble 
Earl made some general observations about 
the machinery of the plan that was in- 
tended to be adopted; but he did not enter 
into details or particulars, and it was to 
be feared that nothing but doubt and 
confusion would result from the vague- 
ness and indistinctness of his proposition. 
Iie would respectfully urge his noble 
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Friend to the consideration of this ques. 
tion, whether it would not be possible 
for him at once to give to the publie ing. 
tenso, or at all events, in all its material 
parts, the plan which the Government jp. 
tended to carry into effect. THe had on 
suggestion to make, of which he thought 
the noble Lord would see the necessity. 
Care should be taken to limit the applica. 
tions for dissolutions of companies by wise 
and salutary restrictions, so that such ap- 
plications might in all cases be bond fide 
and legitimate. Abuses might otherwise 
arise. Thus, for instance, in the case of 
two rival and competing schemes, one 
might endeavour to obtain a certain inter. 
est in the other by buying up their shares; 
and having done this, they might endea- 
vour to throw their affairs into confusion, 
in order that there might be a pretext for 
applying to Parliament by petition fora 
dissolution. Such an evil as this should 
be strictly guarded against; and care should 
be taken that what was designed as a re- 
medial measure should not be converted 
into an instrument for harassing and annoy- 
ing competing lines. He thought the mea- 
sure should have been made to take effect 
from a certain day, namely, the day of 
the present declaration, in analogy to the 
effect given to a resolution for the redue- 
tion of a duty: such resolution took effect 
from the date of the passing the resolution. 
He considered a company that could not 
or did not propose to carry out its under- 
taking, was a great injury to the com- 
munity. An unfinished railroad would 
be found one of the greatest nuisances 
that could be inflicted on the country. 
In 1824, when the tide of speculation was 
high, when the “ bore’’ was running up 
the river, as rapidly as at the present 
time, many of the schemes were foreign 
ones: and the money embarked in the 
Columbia Pearl Fishery, or the Sandwich 
Islands Sandalwood Company, was simply 
lost and wasted. But in the ease of an 
unfinished railroad, the agricultural dis 
tricts would be left with a great dy 
ditch cut through the centre of the country, 
without rails, and without any possibility 
of completing the plan. Then in what 
a position would the landholders along 
the line be placed? For three years they 
would have the compulsory powers of the 
Act hanging over their heads, which might 
deprive them of the most valuable part of 
their estates. With respect to Bills now 
before Parliament, it was to be hoped that 
both Houses would perceive the necessity 
of suspending their further progress unt! 
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the measure Which wasin the contemplation 
ofGovernnent should have been introduced. 
Most assuredly he (Lord Monteagle) would 
not consent to the passing of any Bill, even 
through a single stage, until their Lord- 
ships should be in possession of the Go- 
yernment measure. There was another 
point in reference to which much care and 
caution would require to be used. The 
noble Earl proposed that Bills should be 
suspended in compliance with a petition 
signed by a majority of the shareholders ; 
but here a difficulty arose : for how were 
their Lordships to know whether the pro- 
portion of shareholders signing the petition 
did in truth constitute the majority or 
stronger part of the company, either in re- 
spect of members or in respect to the 
amount of stock which they held; or how 
were they to be sure of either or both of 
these facts, first, that the signatures were 
authentic, and secondly, that the parties 
signing were indeed shareholders at the 
period of the presentation of the petition ¢ 
These were all matters which should be 
taken seriously and carefully into consider- 
ation. One word more, and he had done. 
Allusion had been made by the noble 
Earl to the difficulty which some Irish 
railway companies had experienced in get- 
ting their capital paid up. This might 
perhaps be the case in some instances; but 
he denied that the rule held good in the 
case of all Irish railway enterprises. The 
tule was the other way. With respect to 
the majority of railways in Ireland, it was 
perfectly consistent with truth to allege of 
them that they were admirably conducted, 
and presented instances of as judicious, 
careful, and effective management as could 
be found in any country in the world. He 
night particularize the eases of the Dublin 
and Kingstown Railway, the Dublin and 
Drogheda Railway, and, as far as its ope- 
rations had as yet extended, the Dublin 
and Cashel. Difficulty in obtaining capital 
lor such enterprises might perhaps be felt 
to some extent just at the present moment 
in Ireland; but it was not experienced in 
a greater degree than in England, where 
twas well known that whereas money 
might be had in plenty at two and a half 
per cent last year, now some of the best 
established English railroads had found 
it difficult to raise a capital at five per 
cent, 

Lor> KINNAIRD did not attach blame 
to the Government for not having brought 
frward this question at an earlier period, 
but thought that considerable blame at- 


tiched to them for not haying interfered 
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with the question of deposits. Ife thought, 
however, that it would have been better if 
the proposition of the Government had 
come two or three days carlier, because it 
would then have been more satisfactorily 
discussed. Ile begged to suggest whether 
it might not be possible to devise some ex- 
pedient, even with the powers which their 
Lordships already possessed, to remedy, at 
least in a temporary manner, the evil now 
felt, and to prevent shareholders from being 
further involved in projects which they 
feared would prove far from profitable. 
There was already a Standing Order, that, 
in the case of companies already establish- 
ed seeking for fresh powers, the applica- 
tion could not be entertained unless it eould 
be shown that it had been approved of by 
a majority of the shareholders at a special 
meeting. Now he suggested whether it 
might not be possible to introduce a Motion 
directing that, in the case of projected 
companies, when the question arose as to 
whether the Bill should be advanced a 
stage, it should be rendered impera- 
tive on the applicants to show that the 
assent of the shareholders had been ob- 
tained. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE concurred in 
the expediency of adopting some such mea- 
sure as that proposed by the noble Earl, 
and he took this opportunity of expressing 
his satisfaction at the proposal that had 
been made. He, however, was of opinion 
that the Government should have taken 
this course at an earlier period of the Ses- 
sion, when they could have made a reason- 
able calculation of the amount of business 
they would have to deal with. He wished 
to ask the noble Earl, in the plan he pro- 
posed for preparing the way for those mea- 
sures which he intended to bring before 
their Lordships, whether he proposed to 
effect his object, in respect to pending 
Railway Bills, by means of the Standing 
Orders Committee, or whether he merely 
intended to leave the question to be dis- 
posed of in the way he had stated—namely, 
by the presentation of petitions on the part 
of the shareholders? Hg thought it would 
be better upon the first day of their re-as- 
sembling after the recess, that some Stand- 
ing Order should be agreed upon which 
would expressly declare, to all parties con- 
cerned, the conditions and mode by which 
they would be enabled to take advantage 
of the proposal of the noble Earl. There 
were five Bills now on their Lordships’ 
Table waiting for a third reading. Ile 
trusted that no further progress would be 
made in respect to these Bills until this 
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question be settled. Te also wished to ask 
whether the Government had considered 
the expediency of adopting some arrange- 
ment in respect to the Bills passed last 
Session, so as to render them all subject to 
any general rules that might be recom- 
mended by Parliament ? 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, that 
such a clause would be introduced as would 
bring all those Bills referred to by the no- 
ble Lord under the one arrangement, and 
no Bills would obtain the force of law until 
this clause was agreed to. In reply to the 
other question asked by the noble Lord, it 
was his intention to propose that in any 
Sessional Orders that might be agreed to, 
the condition and mode should be distinetly 
specified by which the different companies 
should be enabled to avail themselves of 
the proposal of the Government. He be- 
lieved that a proposition would be made in 
the other House of Parliament to postpone 
the further progress of Railway Bills until 
the 27th or 29th of April. It was his in- 
tention, on the first day of their meeting 
after the recess, to submit a Resolution, 


Railways. 


the object of which would be, to make it 
a Sessional Order of the Ilouse that, in 
respect to those Railway Bills proceeding 


in their course through Parliament, the 
further progress of them should be stayed 
upon the presentation of petitions signed 
by a majority of the shareholders, contain- 
ing a prayer to that effect. With respect 
to the charge that was made against Go- 
yernment for not having taken this course 
at an earlier period of the Session, he had 
again to state to their Lordships that during 
the months of September and October, the 
Members of the Government had repeat- 
edly met together with a view of consider- 
ing this subject. They did not think it 
right to restrict the investments to any par- 
ticular amount; but it was generally agreed 
upon that a selection should be made of 
those schemes to which priority would be 
given in the consideration of them by the 
two Houses of Parliament. Great trouble 
was then taken in classifying the whole 
800 schemes. They were classified ae- 
cording to the relative importance of each. 
It was true that this plan was never 
specifically submitted in the form of Re- 
solutions to the Committee of the other 
House of Parliament. It was, however, 
perfectly well known. Although it would 
be most important to pass these Resolu- 
tions as rapidly as possible, yet the fullest 
opportunity would be afforded to noble 
Lords after the recess to discuss their 
merits in every particular. 
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The Margurss of LANSDOWNE said, 
he did not think ose the noble Earl haj 
distinctly stated what he meant to do jy 
respect to the Bills on the Table of ty 
House that were waiting for a third req, 
ing. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, thy 
considering the other House intended 4) 
come to similar Resolutions, he had thought 
that this fact would be considered 4s , 
sufficient check on the progress of thes 
Bills. On the first day of their re-assep. 
bling after the recess, it was his intention 
to propose a similar Resolution to that 
which he supposed would be this evening 
agreed to by the House of Commons, thet 
no Railway Bill should be read a thin 
time till the 27th April. 

House adjourned to Tuesday, the 2s 
instant. 


nen ennens, 


TOUSE OF COMMONS 
Tuesday, April 7, 1846. 

Minoutes.] New Writ. For Malton, v. John Walbanke 
Childers, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Brotherton, from Mem- 
bers of the Methodist New Connexion of Lees, and by 
Viscount Ebrington, from the Parishes of Llanewstenyn 
Eglwys-yn-Rh6os, for Prohibiting the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Cobden, from Secu- 
lar Clergymen and Laymen of the Town of Stock 
and its Vicinity, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill.—By Mr. Bright, from Individuals belonging tos 
Congregation, meeting at Dockhead Chapel, Bermondsey, 
for Repeal of the Corn Laws.—By Mr. Charles Buller, 
from Members of the Lancashire Central Short Time 
Committee, in favour of Limiting the Hours of Labour 
of Young Persons employed in Factorles to Ten—By 
Mr. Bright, from Manufacturers of Lace or Owners of 
Bobbin Net or Wash Lace Machinery, or otherwise in- 
terested in the Lace Trade, in the Town of Chesterfield, 
and Neighbourhood, against Lace Factories Bill—By Mt. 
Fuller, from Ratepayers of the Parish of Twineham, and 
by Sir William Heathcote, from Ratepayers of the Ps 
rishes of Up-Nately and Tufton, for Repeal or Alteration 
of the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act aul 
Lunatics Act.—By Mr. Charles Cavendish, from Inhebit- 
ants of the Town and Parish of Youghal, against the Pro- 
tection of Life (Ireland) Bill.—By Sir Robert Peel, from 
Magistrates and Gentlemen of the County of Clare, it 
favour of the Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill. 


RAILWAY BILLS. 

Lorp GRANVILLE SOMERSET, i 
rising to move the Resolution of which he 
had given notice, begged to say that he 
had onieitaate altered it from its original 
form. With regard to the spirit by which 
he was actuated in bringing it forward, he 
should say that he wished to show neither 
favour nor affection to any party. In fact, 
he knew nothing whatever of the partie 
who would be affected by it. The great 
object was to give time and opportunity to 
such subscribers to railw ay companies & 
might be undecided regarding the course 
they ought to pursue, to consider whether 
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they would wish to carry out their original 
intentions, or stop short and dissolve the 
companies they had formed. He thought 
that subscribers should, under all the cir- 
cumstances, be allowed time to consider 
the best course to be adopted. If meet- 
ings of shareholders were held, the proba- 
bility would be that in nine cases out of 
ten the directors would willingly carry out 
the wishes of the majority of the sub- 
wribers; and the probability was that Par- 
lament would soon pass some law to en- 
able them to break up their companies. 
But in the present state of the law it was 
not unnatural that directors, who were re- 
sponsible for the due appropriation of the 
finds entrusted to their care, should be 
uvilling to take upon themselves the per- 
formance of any act, the consequence of 
vhich might be doubtful. In order, then, 
to give time to subscribers living in the 
eountry to become acquainted with what 
vas proposed, and to take measures for the 
expression of their opinions, it would be 
necessary that at least a fortnight should 
elapse. It might be urged as an objec- 
tion to the Motion, that in many instances 
avast number of witnesses would have to 
be kept in town at an enormous expense; 
but when it was considered that most of 
the Committees of the House would ad- 
journ in the course of to-morrow, until the 
Monday week following, and that the Reso- 
lution extended the time for only another 
week, that objection could not be con- 
sidered worthy of any very great consi- 
deration, Some parties had gone into a 
most reckless course of expenditure, and 
for such he had no pity; but for the re- 
mainder the hardship would not be very 
great for one week. He begged, there- 
fore, to move — 

“Thatall proceedings on Railway Bills in Com- 
mittees, and in the House, after Thursday next, 
postponed until Monday, the 27th day of this 
tustant April,” 

LorpD HARRY VANE had no objection 
to the Motion on general grounds, but 
there were certain cases which he thought 
should be excepted from its operation— 
‘tose in which the proceedings before the 
Committees on Groups had been brought 
nearly to a termination, but which could 
probably not be quite terminated by 
ey. The Commitice to which he 
Yelonged had nearly terminated the busi- 
- before it, and it would be very incon- 
‘ement to have their proceedings stopped 
10 such summary manner. 4 

Me. WILSON PATTEN did not think 
We objection of the noble Lord (Lord 
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Harry Vane) a valid one. If any excep- 
tion were made, he (Mr. W. Patten) thought 
it should be in favour of the Scottish Grand 
Junction Railway—a Bill in favour of 
which the House had already made excep- 
tions to their Standing Orders for the pur- 
pose of expediting it, in order to give em- 
ployment to the population along the pro- 
posed line. 

Sm JOHN EASTHOPE said, that after 
having carefully considered the whole ease, 
he thought it better that the entire busi- 
ness should stand over as proposed by the 
noble Lord (Lord Granville Somerset). If 
any exception were made, it ought to be 
only in favour of the extensions of the 
great trunk lines. 

The Motion agreed to. It was also or- 
dered that no Railway Bill be read a third 
time before Monday April 27th. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 

Mr. HUME ealled the attention of the 
House to the consideration of the best pos- 
sible means for lessening the labour and 
expense attendant on Private Bills, and for 
preventing, what he was sorry to say too 
frequently occurred, the sacrifice of the 
public interests. He did so on several 
grounds. But the Sanatory Committee 
had, in their second Report, embodied all 
the principles for which he had been con- 
tending for some years. They stated in 
that Report that, as matters had hitherto 
been arranged, there had been one Bill 
brought in for the construction of water- 
works, one Bill for paving, one Bill for 
lighting, and one Bill for effecting other 
improvements—in short, a variety of Bills 
were brought in for one and the same 
locality, which had led to great expense to 
the public, whilst the interests of the public 
were not properly represented in the pas- 
sage of such Bills through Parliament. 
By the Papers which he had moved for, it 
would appear that in the Session of 1844 
there were forty-seven Bills before Parlia- 
ment, consisting of paving, lighting, police, 
waterworks, docks, harbours, piers, and 
market Bills; thatin 1845 therewere seven- 
ty-two such Bills; and that this year there 
were no less than 134. Notwithstanding 
the Report of the Sanatory Committee, 
and the pledge which the Government had 
given to introduce a Bill for the purpose of 
carrying out the recommendation of that 
Committee, there were more waterworks 
Bills this year than had ever previously 
been known. He contended that none of 
those Bills should receive the sanction of 
Parliament until « Commissioner had been 
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sent down, on the part of Government, to 
see that works of this description were 
required, and that evidence should be taken 
on the spot, where parties who were not 
interested might be examined upon the 
subject. It was a well-known fact that 
the best evidence was not produced before 
the House. A vast portion of private Bills 
were introduced upon the testimony of in- 
terested persons, whilst the interests of the 
public at large were almost entirely kept 
out of view. Instead of this House having 
to decide upon Bills running counter to 
sach other, the question upon which the 
decision of the Louse ought to be asked 
was, what is the best mode of watering 
such places as Liverpool and Bristol; and 
money should not be expended upon such 
contentions as were now going on in the 
Committees of this IIouse. There was no 
reason why a general Bill should not be 
passed, under which any town wishing to 
have waterworks might establish them 
without coming to Parliament at all. The 
same might be done with respect to Bills 
for the formation of piers, harbours, and 
gas works; and he hoped that after the 
Laster recess, Ministers would be prepared 
to appoint a Committee to take into con- 
sideration the best mode of framing one 
model Bill for all those different subjects, 
so that a form would be laid down in aec- 
cordance with which the parties would draw 
up their plan, and on submitting it to the 
inspection of a public officer they should 
have their Bill agreed to without incurring 
the enormous expense of coming to that 
Ilouse. Those were the objects he had in 
view. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving— 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
examine the applications for Local Acts during this 
Session of Parliament; to examine especially in 
respect to the Bills for the erection of new Water- 
works, Drainage, and Paving and Improvements, 
according to the recommendations made by the 
Commissioners of Inquiry into the means of im- 
proving the Health of Towns and densely populated 
districts, and ascertain how far the principle of 
their recommendations may be carried out in rela- 
tion to the Bills proposed, and whether any and 
what measures may be recommended for adoption 
by the House thereon.” 


Sir J. GRAILTAM would not detain the 
IIouse more than a minute. He merely 
wished to state that he quite agreed with 
the hon. Member for Montrose, that great 
public interests were involved in the ques- 
tion he had introduced. Last year, with 


reference to Enclosure Bills, the Legisla- 
ture had adopted a principle which had 
been found to be most advantageous. They 
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{had passed a general Bill giving gra, 
facilities for passing local enclosure Bill, 
at the same time reserving to themselye; 
complete control over the particular me. 
sures passed in each Session. He mys 
say he thought that principle quite capabk 
of very advantageous extension; and s0 fy 
from opposing the appointment of suchg 
Committee as that the hon. Member mova 
for, he thought it would be most advanty. 
geous to have it appointed after the Easter 
recess. With respect to the waterworks, 
the noble Lord the Member for Plymouth 
(Lord Ebrington) had done him the honow 
of calling his attention to the particular 
subject; and he regretted that his noble 
Friend Lord Lincoln was not at the present 
moment a Member of that House, as he had 
been prepared, on the part of the Goven. 
ment, to introduce a gencral measure to 
improve the health of large towns, by the 
supplying them with water, cleansing, 
draining them, &ec. The effect of the 
announcement of that measure had been to 
stimulate speculation on the part of public 
companies, and a great number of Bills 
had been introduced in the present Session 
for the purpose of taking possession of all 
the great springs which could be obtained 
under a general measure. With reference 
to those Bills before the House, he thought 
it was indispensably necessary to take steps 
on the part of the Government; and he 
intended to propose that there should bea 
clause inserted in each of them, limiting 
the power of the companies over the springs 
they might have obtained, so as to give 
them not an indefeasible title, but onlys 
dependent title contingent on the gener 
measure which might pass. Then, with 
respect to gas companies’ Bills and others 
of that kind, he thought that the jealowy 
of Parliament ought to be exercised, and 
that the Committee should devote their at 
tention to the subject with a view to the 
benefit of the interests of the community 
at large. He should be most happy 
to support the appointment of the Com- 
mittee. 

Viscousr EBRINGTON said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman having referred © 
him, he would take the opportunity of say- 
ing, that he rejoiced the subject had been 
brought under the notice of Parliament. 
The course now indicated by the Gover 
ment had been taken by them perhaps 
somewhat later than it ought; but 20" 
that they had entered upon it, he hoped 
the principle it comprised would be & 
tended so as to lead to a general system“ 
legislation with respect to all those matter 
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yhich were, from the nature of them, mo- 


nopolies. 
Motion agreed to. 


RETIRED LIST OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 

Sin 0. NAPIER wished to ask one of 
the Lords of the Admiralty a question re- 
gpecting a retired list of naval officers. 
About eight months ago, an announcement 
yas made that it was proposed to make a 
retired list for officers in the navy, and 
30,0001. a year was represented as being 
requisite for that purpose. A circular was 
then written and sent round by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, announcing that such a 
list was to be made out, of 300 captains 
above the age of 55, and who were to send 
in their names for that purpose. If this 
list was not completed, the Admiralty inti- 
mated that they would not be bound by 
their proposition. On the Ist of October, 
the date when the time of sending in the 
names expired, only 267 officers had signi- 
fied their assent. Another circular was 
issued, with different terms, which was to 
be filled up by the Ist of January; but he 
understood that it had not yet been filled 
up. He wished to know from one of the 
lords of the Admiralty present whether 
the Government had taken any steps to fill 
up the retired list ? Many old ofticers felt 
great anxiety on the subject; and he trusted 
that some explanation would be given as to 
when it was likely that this arrangement 
would be carried into effect. 

Mr. HENRY FITZROY was under- 
stood to reply, that the Admiralty had not 
yet finally decided as to the course which 
should be taken, but a decision would be 
formed with as little delay as possible. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. E. DENISON said, it might be 
in the recollection of hon. Members that 
towards the close of last Session, he had 
brought under the attention of the House 
4 point connected with the management of 
the Ecclesiastical Commission for Ireland, 
which he had thought required the consi- 
(eration of Government—namely, that the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners had the power 
of selling the Church lands. Ile conceived 
that the capital derived from the sale of 
those lands ought to be invested in the 
lunds, and the interest accruing thereon 
lisposed of by the Commissioners, and not 
te capital itself. He regretted to say 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners lad 
taken a different view; and up to the Ist 
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of August, 1843, lands had been sold by 
them to the value of 422,0007. The whole 
of that sum was gone, spent, and lost for 
ever to the Church, and the State as the 
guardian and trustee of that property. 
The question that he wished to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman was that of which he 
had given notice, namely, ‘‘ whether it were 
the intention of the Government to take 
any steps in order to restrain the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners for Ireland from ex- 
pending the capital sums derived from the 
sale of Church lands, in defraying the an- 
nual current charges of the Commission 2” 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, the hon. Gentle- 
man, in putting his question, had referred 
to the Correspondence which he had had 
the honour of laying on the Table of the 
House, towards the close of last Session, 
which had taken place between the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners of Ireland. From that correspond- 
ence it would appear what was the opinion 
of the Government with respect to the right 
construction of the Act to whieh the 
hon. Gentleman had referred. The Lord 
Lieutenant had expressed in very strong 
terms to the Ecclesiastical Commission- 
ers, that it was inexpedient to expend 
the capital arising from the sale of 
the property, but that it ought to be 
be invested, and the interest accruing on 
it only expended. Since that correspond- 
ence, a further communication had taken 
place between the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land and the Ecclesiastical Commissioners; 
and he was happy to inform the hon. Mem- 
ber, that in the course of the present year 
the Commissioners had announced their 
intention of confining the expenditure to 
the interest only, and that they would 
would not expend the capital. More than 
that, the Ecclesiastical Commission were 
in debt some 60,0001. ; but he was happy 
to state, that they last week announced 
their intention of liquidating 10,0000. of it. 


of Greece. 


FINANCES OF GREECE. 

Mr. BAILIE COCHRANE wished to 
know from the hon. the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether there would be any ob- 
jection to lay on the Table the instructions 
to Sir E. Lyons with respect to the Greek 
loan. He wished to eall the attention of 
the House to the declaration recently made 
by the Minister of Finance in Greece, that 
all interested in the loan should know what 
they might expect. The Minister for 
Finanee, in addressing the Chamber of 
Deputies in Greece, said, that he had come 
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down to tell them that the treasury depart- 
ment was in a complete state of disorgani- 
zation; that there were no accounts of the 
revenue or expenditure; and that he could 
not furnish anything in the shape of a bud- 
get, in consequence of the dishonesty of 
the public functionaries; that millions were 
due to the State, and he did not know 
from whom. ‘This was the financial state- 
ment of the Greek Minister. He (Mr. 
Coehrane), therefore, wished to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman was buoyed 
up with any hopes of getting any repay- 
ment of the loan to the Greek Government. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, that at any 
rate one thing might be said, namely, that 
the most frank and candid Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in Europe was to be met 
with in Greece. As for the interest of the 
debt, he had never been very sanguine on 
the subject. He proposed to lay on the 
Table of the House a statement as to the 
failure in making provision for the payment 
of the interest of the debt, and also the 
communications from Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to the English Minister in Greece, 
and the answer received from the Govern- 
ment of that country. When those Papers 
were furnished, the House would see what 
was the state of our relations with that 
country. 

INCLOSURE ACTS. 

Lorp WORSLEY rose to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
when the public general Bill for ‘*the inclo- 
sure of those waste lands which the Inclo- 
sure Commissioners for England and Wales 
have certified, in their annual Report, to be 
expedient, but which may not be further 


proceeded with without the authority of 


Parliament, will be presented to the House; 
and also whether the said Commissioners 
will be instructed to report specially, at a 
later period of this Session, upon such 
applications for inclosure as have been re- 
ceived by them since the date of their 
annual Report ; and if so, whether a second 
public general Bill will then be presented 
to the House, with a view to avoid delay ; 
and also what restrictions, if any, are con- 
templated to the introduction of private 
Inclosure Bills, with a view to an efficient 
and inexpensive protection of the interests 
of those commoners who, by petitions to 
this House, allege that there are not any 
circumstances so special in themselves as 
to render the provisions of the General 
Inclosure Act inapplicable in whole or part 
to such inclosures ?”’ 


Sin J. GRAHAM said, that he had ob- 
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tained permission to bring in a Bill to give 
effect to the inclosures specified in the Re. 
port of the Inclosure Commissioners of the 
dist day of January last, so far ag those 
inclosures required the additional sanetion 
of Parliament. He was aware that, under 
the Act of the last Session, the Comnis. 
sioners would make separate reports; and 
if the number of additional applications for 
inclosures was such as to render it advisg. 
ble, they would make a second report this 
year, and he should be ready to proceed 
with another Bill to give effect to it. With 
respect to the last question of the noble 
Lord, he agreed with him, that since the 
general Inclosure Act had passed, they 
should view with jealousy any private In. 
closure Act. Great facilities were now 
given to the rich supporters of such Bills, 
but poorer persons interested in them hi- 
boured under great disadvantages ; and, 
therefore, the House should view then 
with jealousy. He thought that some re. 


striction was desirable, but he was not then 
prepared to say what that should be, 


THE ADJOURNMENT. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL would at onee 
state, on the part of the Government, the 
course which he proposed to pursue with 
respect to the public business. He dil 
so when the House was full, and when a 
greater number of Gentlemen were present 
than probably would be the case at the 
subsequent part of the evening. He men- 
tioned it also now on the chance that some 
amicable arrangement might then take 
place as to the progress of public business; 
finding that it was most desirable thata 
fixed time should be appointed when the 
sense of the House could be taken on the 
important questions before it. He did not 
think that under any circumstances at pre- 
sent it could have been his duty to propose 
any other adjournment than for the shortest 
period that was usually taken at Easter. 
No one looked with more joy towards an 
adjournment than he did; and he had it- 
tended to have proposed that it should 
take place from Thursday to Monday week 
next; but he now did not think it prope, 
in the present state of public business, #0 
propose such an adjournment. The loss 0! 
one of those days which Government too 
for public business could not be well borne. 
He, therefore, should propose that the 
House should adjourn from Thursday next, 
to the Friday in the following week; ane 
on that day he should propose, as the ast 
business, to resume the debate on the Pr0- 
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ection of Life (Ireland) Bill, as it was not 
probable that he should be allowed Thurs- 
day next for that purpose. Several hon. 
Gentlemen had proposed that the adjourn- 
went of the House should take place from 
to-morrow instead of on Thursday; but 
sme hon. Gentlemen had given notices of 
Motions for Thursday, and this could not 
he done without their consent. If, how- 
ever, it was the general wish of the House, 
and if those hon. Gentlemen concurred in 
that wish, he should have no objection to 
move the adjournment to-morrow instead 
odfon Thursday. They would thus lose no 
opportunity for discussing the important 
subjects before them. If an arrangement 
could be made with those Gentlemen, and 
they would consent to withdraw their no- 
tices, he would’at once give notice that he 
should follow that course. If this was not 
agreed to, there would be no opportunity 
of proceeding with the Irish Bill on Thurs- 
day night when the notices were gone 
through. Under these cireumstances he 
should now propose that the Protection of 
Life (Ireland) Bill be postponed until Fri- 
tay week. The Monday following he 
should fix on for the further progress of 
the Corn Bill and the Taritf. This was 
the arrangement which he proposed to 
make with the concurrence of the House. 

The adjourned debate on the Protection 
of Life (Ireland) Bill postponed accordingly 
wtil Friday week. 


LEGAL EDUCATION—IRELAND. 
Mx. WYSE said, in undertaking to 
bring forward the Motion, of which he had 
gen notice, for a Select Committee to 
inquire into the present state of legal edu- 
cation in Ireland, and the means for its 
further improvement and extension, he 
wished that he could say that he had 
those qualifications which would entitle 
him to demand the attention of the House. 
He wished that he had either the ability or 
tte experience of the professional man, or 
that he could boast of being acquainted 
with the general wishes of the profession, 
“0 as to enable him to speak with some de- 
stee of authority in introducing the sub- 
ject to the House. But the disadvantages 
wider which he laboured in this respect 
Were, he flattered himself, counterbalanced 
advantages on the other side. He be- 
lived that he stood there unaffected by 
thy partiality towards any particular sys- 
tm, and that he could not be accused as 
* party wishing either to invade or to pre- 
“ive ancient, but at the same time anti- 
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quated usages. He came forward influenced 
by a general and comprehensive feeling 
for the extension of education in every 
branch, and penetrated with a strong con- 
viction of its paramount importance in the 
legal profession. Nor was this the first 
time that he had expressed a deep interest 
in this question. As early as the year 
1838 he had in the Select Committee on 
Irish Education—and he had the pleasure 
of seeing some of his Colleagues who as- 
sisted him on that occasion at present 
sitting near him—expressed his views on 
this subject. In the Report from that 
Committee it was stated that— 

“Tn addition to the academical and collegiate 
institutions already noticed, your Committee feel 
the advantages arising from establishments for the 
full cultivation of those strictly professional studies 
for which preparation only has been made in the 
above-mentioned schools ;” and also “ the present 
deficiency of institutions for the regular study of 
law is generally admitted.” 

In the year 1840 he had the gratification 
of heading a deputation that waited on the 
then Secretary of Ireland (Lord Morpeth). 
On that occasion he was accompanied by 
Mr. Lynch, Mr. Emerson Tennent, Mr. 
Serjeant Curry, and Mr. Tristram Ken- 
nedy, all names of the greatest influence. 
They prayed that his Lordship would be- 
come the means of conveying to Her Ma- 
jesty their hope that the society then or- 
ganized and established for the first time 
in Ireland should receive the benefit of a 
royal incorporation, the object being, in 
some degree, to form a substitute for a 
university establishment for law education, 
by means of the Law Institute of Ireland, 
and thus, through lectures and the estab- 
lishment of classes, to give that instrue- 
tion in the profession of the law which, he 
regretted to say, was not yet generally 
adopted in this country. On the 23rd of 
May, 1843, he presented a petition from 
Mr. Tristram Kennedy, the Principal of 
that institution, the prayer of which was 
the same as that used at the deputation, 
namely, for a charter of incorporation for 
the institution. He also gave notice of a 
Motion for June 20, in the same year, for 
a Committee ‘‘to inquire into the present 
state of legal education in Ireland, and the 
means for its future improvement and ex- 
tension.”” That Motion was afterwards 
adjourned till the 11th of July, and from 
that till the same day in August, when it 
was deferred to the following Session. 
Under these circumstances he believed it 
was not necessary for him to apologize to 
the House for again submitting the sub- 
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ject to their consideration. Te pleaded 
the deep sympathy which he felt at all 
times in the establishment of a system, 
truly comprehensive and national, of edu- 
sation for Ireland; and he considered that 
such would be impossible without embrac- 
ing amongst its departments one which 
appeared to him in no particular inferior 
to any other; for, after all, who was there 
in that House, he might say in any 
part of the community, who did not feel 
in almost every relation the all-pervading 
influence of this profession? No age, no 
class, no period, was unaffected by its 
power. To some the theological instructor, 
the religious teacher, claimed a higher pre- 
eminence, and with reason. The physi- 
cian, too, the preserver of life and health, 
had also his title to the gratitude and ad- 
miration of society; but the lawyer touch- 
ed on all these, and had a province beside 
of his own. His moral and intellectual 
qualifications were felt not for one genera- 
tion, but for many; not in private only, but 
in public. He was not only the regulator 
of the domestic concerns of the social in- 
tercourse of the individual, but the instru- 
ment by which constitutions and laws were 
upheld or destroyed. He might be the 
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protector or the oppressor of the poor, the 
sword of the despot, or the shield of the 


innocent. He had great privileges and 
functions, but also great duties, and it be- 
hoved society for its own interest to see 
that every means were taken for their due 
performance. He saw no better means to 
attain this desirable end in this profession, 
than what had been adopted in others. 
No country had thought it right to allow 
its religious instructor or its physician to 
be unedueated. He laid little stress on the 
usual objections to any interference with 
existing habits and systems, or rather no 
system. He admitted that the bar and 
bench of these countries displayed a series 
of names for virtue and talents perhaps 
unequalled in the legal records of Europe. 
He admitted, too, ‘that necessity was a 
great teacher, and practice or experience, 
for most of the ordinary purposes of life, 
superior to any theory; but he could not 
understand how experience could be ren- 
dered less efficient by having theory for 
its guide, or how the lawyer could improve 
by depriving himself of means which were 
thought and found to be of advantage in 
disciplining and preparing theologians and 
physicians for their professions. If they 
found that they had ‘only done enough in 
their instance to protect society from i In- 
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competence or disqualification, he equi 
not see why they could not be accusa 
of negligence or inconsistency in not ¢ 
tending the same qualifications to the |e. 
gal profession. In the interest of the } bar 
itself, previous disc ‘ipline and regulated 
study were scarcely of less importange, 
How many passed a large proportion of 
their early years in experimentalizing, ip 
groping about, in attempting to discover, 
often foiled by many disappointments, the 
surest way to the creat end which they 
had in i These were not his expe. 
riences, but those of men to whose lon 
labours, and high honours, and unquestion- 
able information, the House would bow with 
reverence. He need but to refer to one 
name amongst many—a name in itself a 
eulogy—the late Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland—Sir Michacl O’Loghlen. He re. 
membered well at a dinner with which he 
had been honoured by some of the most 
eminent men at the bar, hearing that dis 
tinguished Judge say, that the difficulties 
he had himself experienced in the direetion 
of his own course of study, on entering the 
legal profession, were too deeply impressed 
on his mind to be easily forgotten. The 
ordinary obstacles to which all men wer 
exposed who made the law their study, 
induced him to hail with extreme satisfae- 
tion the establishment of any such institu- 
tion in Ireland. Of the same opinion was 
one of the late Attorney Generals in Tre. 
land, but especi ially the Solicitor Genera, 
who stated, in a manncr not to be misu- 
derstood, that he never conversed on the 
subject of legal education with a profes 
sional man engaged in the practice of the 
law, who did not coneur with him i in de- 
ploring the enormous waste of precious 
beeause irrecoverable, time lost in the 
vary: years of a lawyer’s re ading. “Iti : 
not,” he added, ‘until we have lavished 
much labour in a course of study in whi h 
one-half is not always understood, and ¢ 
the remainder a large portion is ill-arranged, 
and, therefore, soon forgotten, that we be- 
gin to learn how we ought to have tracked 
our way. Hence it was the learners @ 
law feel the want of a safe and early guide 
in teaching the two great objects of the 
student—method in his studies, and ect- 
nomy in his style. Judge Story, t00, 4 
name which belongs not to his country 
only, or to his age, but to Europe and 
posterity ; ; who united philosop hy, seiente. 
and literature, with law; who is an autho- 
rity on our Bench, and in the courts a 
universities of the Continent, as at howe; 
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he also not only expressed his sense of the 
ame evil, of the same want, but was one 
of the first to take active measures to 
ymedy it in America, by the superinten- 
jenee of the Dane school of law in the 
flavard University, and the intercourse 
xhich he established between the student 
and the judge; giving lectures as well as 
decisions, and encouraging the young pupil 
t) follow in the same track in which he 
proceeded with so much honour. Nor were 
these maxims only of the wise and few. 
Europe, with almost the single exception 
of England and Ireland, has from the ear- 
liest period acted upon them. In almost 
all the universities of the four or five facul- 
ties, jurisprudence usually occupies the 
seeond place. 
Bologna—which Tiraboschi calls the most 
renowned and conspicuous amongst the 
schools of Italy—Bologna gloried most in 
her jurisprudence. Of all her other de- 
partments of science, it was that which 
rendered her pre-eminent, and sought in 
the remotest parts of Europe. In early 
time the jurisconsult was held in reverence 
very little inferior to the ecclesiastic. In 
the new constitutions of Leo XII., for the 
education of his States, the legal college 
warcely holds a secondary place to the 
theological. The same may be said of the 
wiversities of Pisa, Padua, and Pavia. In 
the latter university the political sciences 
connected with law, or dependent on it, are 
combined. The law course in that institu- 
tion embraces the following chairs :—first, 
Miatisties; secondly, natural law; thirdly, 
viminal law ; fourthly, Roman law; fifthly, 
ecclesiastical law ; sixthly, Austrian civil 
codes seventhly, commercial law; eighthly, 
litical science, constitutions, and penal 
code 5 ninthly, judiciary practice. The 
uuiversity of Franee, which is peculiarly 
constituted, and differs from that of any 
other country in Europe, spreading over 
Ge whole of the French territory, compre- 
uends nine faculties in law, situated in nine 
ther principal towns. In all these schools 
they teach the institutes of Justinian, the 
civil eode, and the modes of judicial pro- 
ceding. There are also chsirs in some, 
of the commercial code, of the administra- 
we code, or of the droit administratif, of 
the pandects, besides chairs of the history 
of law, of the natural law, &e. Students 
who enter—and none are eligible to special 
otal situations who have not passed 
‘rough the course—are required to attend 
the three menths’ courses; and cannot ob- 


‘in without certificates of diligence the | 
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privilege of examination, or degrees, with- 
out which they are not admissible to the 
bar. The legal courses in the universities 
of Belgium embrace, besides the institutes, 
pandects, natural law, &c., both public law 
—ecclesiastical included—modern civil law, 
modern criminal law, canon law, practice 
of the courts, the political history of Europe, 
statistics, and diplomacy. But perhaps 
the most remarkable instance of a special 
law institution abroad, superior even to 
several of the great faculties of jurispru- 
dence in the universities of Germany, is 
the Imperial Law School, established at 
St. Petersburgh in the year 1835, on the 
suggestion of the Prince of Oldenburgh, 
by an organic statute of the Emperor. It 
is destined to fill the ranks of the magis- 
tracy and of the jurisconsults with men 
penetrated by the spirit, the science, and 
the sanctity of their profession. This 
school is a true judicial seminary; and no 
other establishment of Europe can be com- 
pared with it in point of magnitude and 
munificence. To secure a perfect unity of 
view, the age of admission is fixed at twelve 
years. The complete course of studies lasts 
for six years. The early classes embrace 
the study of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages, history, geography, mathematics, 
the physical sciences, natnral history. In 
the fourth class the study of philosophy 
and history is commenced. In the third, 
they enter upon a course of Roman law, 
administrative law, civil Jaw, the history of 
law, and an extensive course of political 
economy. The courses of religious instrue- 
tion and the fine arts are frequented by all 
the classes in the school. In the last class, 
the pupils receive instruction in feudal ju- 
risdictions, in procedure, in legal medicine, 
financial law, provincial law, law of police, 
of administration, and international law. 
They are then fit to enter upon their fune- 
tions. But even in these countries, where 
circumstances permitted, the utility and 
necessity of such special course had been 
recognised. In the recommendations of 
the Commissioners, issued in 1826 and 
1830, on the part of the Commission ap- 
pointed to consider the study of the Law 
in Edinburgh, we find it strongly main- 
tained :— 

“The country,” say the Resolutions, “is deeply 
interested in the character, the independence, and 
influence, of the advocates to whom the defence of 
their property and liberties may be intrusted ; and 
it would be vain to hope that the independence 
and character of the bar can be maintained, if the 
study of law is not conducted on an enlightened 
and philosophical plan. The great extension of 
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the subject only renders it the more important to 
provide that the instruction of the students shall 
not be limited to the details of a technical art, 
and the philosophy and science of law sacrificed 
in order to furnish materials for the manual of a 
practitioner.” 

Accordingly they recommended that the 
study of law in the University of Edinburgh 
should include attendance for three 
sions, embracing the study of the civil law 
and Scotch law in its several branches, as 
the qualification for a degree. This Report 
was subscribed by the names of Rosebery, 
Gordon, Haddington, Aberdeen, Rae, and 
others, which necessarily must command 
attention from cither side of the House. 
But in turning to England they met ad- 
missions indeed of the necessity, but very 
partial evidences of the zeal with which 
such a system had been carried into execu- 
tion. The Statute 33rd of Henry VIIL., 
indeed, enjoined of those whom it requires 
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Ses- 


“to be demurrant and resiant in one of 


the inns of court in England studying and 
practising, or endeavouring themselves, the 
best they can, to come to the true know- 
ledge of judgment of the said laws.’”’ But 
little seemed to have been done in following 
up that injunction. They collected from 
Lord Campbell’s ‘Lives of the Chan- 
cellors,’’ an authority of deserved influence 
in all inquiries connected with legal his- 
tory, that Wolsey, when keeper of the 
great seal, is re ported to have openly com- 
plained— 

“That the lawyers who practised before him 
were grossly ignorant of the civil law, and the 
principles of general jurisprudence ; and to remedy 
an evil which troubled the stream of justice at 
the fountain-head, he, with his usual magnificence 
of conception, projected an institution, to be 
founded in London, tor the systematic study of all 
branches of the law. He even furnished an archi- 
tectural model of the building, which was consi- 
dered a masterpiece, and remained long after his 
death as a curiosity in the palace at Greenwich. 
Such an institution (adds the noble and learned 
Lord, a Member of the other House, from whose 
writings I quote) is still a desideratum in Eng- 
land; for, with splendid exceptions, it must be 
admitted that English barristers, though very 
clever practitioners, are not such able jurists as 
are to be found in other countries, where law is 
systematically studied as a science.” 

Milton and Bacon each complained of the 
same deficiencies ; but they found by re- 
ferences to different orders established 

the time of Philip and Mary, that most 
eases, and pleadings, and points, were all 
prescribed as portions of the exercises to 
take place in the inns of court. That 
other orders were established by command 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the Justices of the 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas :— 
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“That moots and other exercises of learning 
a condition for admission, and also for 
ance as either barrister or pleader. 


be 
a conti Inu. 


The preamble to orders made by the 
judges and barons for enforcing education 
at all the inns of court in the 33rd year of 
Elizabeth, 1591, laments that there hg 
been interruption to these studies, which, 
if it should be permitted, they add— 

“ Would be almost an utter overthrow to ¢h 
learning and saty of the law, and, consequently 
an intolerable mischief to the commonwealth of 
this realm.” 

The preamble leads to several rules, under 
the authority of the judges, for the future 
facilitating of the acquirement of legal 
knowledge. In referring, however, to the 
late returns of the regulations of the four 
inns of court, as to the admission of stu. 
dents and calls to the bar, made on the 
Motion of an hon. - rah near him (Mr, 
Christie), he found little or no mention of 
such exercises—the ay a notice being the 
reading exercises prescribed 1762 in 
Lincoln’s Inn, but afterwards apparently 
not insisted on ; and some reference in the 
regulations of the Middle Temple to er- 
aminations on the learned languages, his- 
tory, and general literature, preserib d by 
an order of Fi ‘bruary, 1829. The large 
majority of the rules applied solely to the 
keeping of commons, and the payment of 
pes ee and fees. The same inattention 
vould also appear to have tolerably 
we valent in is great Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, recently placed upon 
the Table of the House—an inattention 
naturally arising from the incompleteness 
of the course, and the want of regular 
system both in and professors. 
He should wrong, however, 
portion of the bar, if he were to take these 
facts as evidence of disregard either to the 
importance or necessity of a wide and phi- 
losophical system of legal education. He 
held in his hand the “peg of one of the 
most distinguished judges on the English 
bench, communicated to the Dublin Lav 
Institute ; and, to this again, he eould add 
amore striking testimony from an autho- 
rity not less distinguished from the Seot- 
tish bench. The first was to the following 
effect :—His lordship states that he— 
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is likely, in the Dublin Law Institute, 
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pr udent and careful euide to the studi 
talents of her rising bar. On that body, to which 
ultimately some future time, the 
administration of her future 
happiness of their beloved country will de pend.” 
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tice Clerk, communicated in a letter on 
the subject to the same institute :— 

«The Lord Justice Clerk, when dean of faculty, 
lad many projects of attempting to institute 
seis similar society at the Scotch bar to that 
in Ireland, the Dublin Law Institute, very 
neh, in order to bring the minds of the ju- 
nior and senior members of the bar more into 


oa points. The difficulties, however, were 
great—some peculiar to our profession as con- 
ducted in Scotland. He cannot but think the 
commencement of such a thing in Dublin so very 
aimirable and excellent, that he hopes it may be 
continued and encouraged. He cannot hardly 
conceive any object more deserving the personal 
attention of the many accomplished leaders of the 
Irish Bar.” 

But what he would rely on with still more 
wnfidence was, not the opinions of indivi- 
duals, but the proceedings of one of the very 
bodies to which he had referred. He had 
heard suggestions had been made by a dis- 
tinguished ornament to the bar, for the 
fomdation of a legal university, to com- 
prise the four inns of court ; but he had 
not yet learned that this invitation had 
been universally responded to. Perhaps 
neither the bar nor the country were yet 
ripe for so comprehensive a reform; but 
though he could not congratulate the 
House on any immediate approach to such 
a consummation, he yet saw with delight 
and rejoicing the augury of such a change 
ina late remarkable document, proceeding 
from one of those bodies—the Middle Tem- 
ple. He read in that document, that in 
compliance witlr a report which had been 
made by a committee empowered at a 
parliament holden on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1845, to ascertain the best mode of 
promoting the legal education of the stu- 
dents of the house, measures were taken 
to bring into operation much of the reform 
towhich he had been just referring. He 
ww in that report a recognition of the 
statements which he had ventured to 
make, and a fearless and enlightened reso- 
lution to act upon them. The committee, 
in the words of the report— 

“Have also adverted to the acknowledged defi- 
“eney which has long been felt to exist in the 


‘lucation of English lawyers, in consequence of 


their entire neglect of the study of jurisprudence 
and the civil law, although in all places where law 
1as been or is taught as a science, these subjects 
have uniformly formed the first and one of the 
lost essential parts of legal education.” 


hev vr : ee 

— proposed, in consequence, bringing 
= these institutions to what they were 
fesignated by Lord Mansfield, ‘* Semina- 


i for legal education,’ to establish, as 
t a, . 
“te commencement of a sound and compre- 
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hensive system of education, the appoint- 
ment of readers on jurisprudence and civil 
law. By the term jurisprudence the Com- 
mittee mean to indicate general jurispru- 
dence as distinguished from the particular 
jurisprudence of any individual nation; and 
by the term civil law they indicate what 
may be termed modern Roman law, which 
has formed the basis of the law of many 
continental nations, and entered so largely 
intoourown. They believe that this study 
of the theory of civil law may be most ad- 
vantageously combined with the study of 
jurisprudence, and that the two united will 
furnish the best means of preparatory legal 
culture, and the formation of an enlarged 
and comprehensive legal mind. They allo- 
cate with this view the annual sum of 300 
guineas from the society, in addition to one 
guinea to be received from every student 
for each terminal course of lectures. The 
appointment to continue for three years 
certain with the additional honorarium of 
100 guineas, should the lecturer have dis- 
charged the duties of his office during the 
whole period for which he is appointed. 
The qualification of the lecturer to be that 
of a barrister or a doctor of civil law, and 
the lectures to be open to all the students 
of all the societies. Not content with lec- 
tures, they recommend, that for the greater 
efliciency of the system, an annual exami- 
nation of students for the bar previous to 
their being called, not compulsory, but of- 
fered as an unexceptionable mode of be- 
coming known and distinguished. They 
propose, that on the occasion of every call 
to the bar, such examination should be 
conducted by three benchers, assisted by 
the leeturer, and that it should consist of 
questions in jurisprudence, common law, 
equity, and conveyancing; and the names 
of those students who would submit them- 
selves to it should be published by the 
society, with such honourable additions as 
they may appear to have deserved. To 
complete the institutions they desired to 
establish, and as an additional inducement 
to attendance at the lectures, and to exer- 
tions at the examination, they propose two 
exhibitions or prizes of 100 guineas each 
should be given by the society to the two 
students who should diligently have attend- 
ed at least three terminal courses of lee- 
tures, and passed the most meritorious ex- 
amination. He did not refer to these 
grateful alterations with a view of entering 
into any disquisition on a subject which, 
however collateral to his Motion, might 
still be considered by some as not imme- 
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diately connected with it—with any view 
of passing judgment upon English legal 
education ; but solely to prove to the House, 
that in submitting to its consideration im- 
provements, and inquiry into the best 
means by which it could be effected in 
legal education in Ireland, he had the en- 
couraging example of a body to whom 
all must bow with respect. The reform 
was not rash nor premature. It arose 
out of the exigencies of the times, and 
the advancing demand for larger and 
more liberal strides. They had been re- 
commended, and, he was glad to say, in 
course of being carried out by the order of 
a parliament held on the 16th day of 
January, 1846, not in an innovating but a 
conservative spirit, preserving the old 
where it was worthy of preservation, but 
adding also to it the new when it was re- 
required by the circumstances of the age 
and of the country. He would beg, there- 
fore, the House to keep that in their recol- 
lection, whilst he advanced to what was 
more specifically the object of his Motion 
—an inquiry into the means of effecting a 
similar or still greater reform in legal 
education in Ireland. He would now turn 
to the case of Ireland. In the year 1839 
an institution was established in Dublin, 
upon the suggestion of Mr. Kennedy, a 
gentleman well known at the bar, called 
‘““The Law Institution.”” In 1840 the 
Lords Justices of Ireland expressed their 
conviction of the utility of this institution, 
and recommended that it should be endow- 
ed for the purpose of facilitating its incor- 
poration; in order to justify the claim for 
incorporation, application was made for 
endowment to the benchers of Qucen’s 
Inns. The benchers of Queen’s Inns 
granted 400/. for the current year, as an 
earnest and mark of their sympathy with 
the object, and of their approbation of the 
exertions of the founders. They also re- 
quired to be ex officio fellows of the insti- 
tution, in order to preserve control over 
its operations and proceedings; and in 
order to provide additional security and 
permanence it was recommended in the 
month of June 1840, by thirty-nine Queen's 
Counsel, five of whom had filled the office 
of Attorney or Solicitor General in Ireland, 
that the institution should be incorporated. 
In 1841 application was made to Govern- 
ment for this purpose, which was favourably 
considered; but in the subsequent year, 
the grant from Queen’s Inns having been 
withdrawn, it was found necessary to sus- 
pend the operations of the class instruction 
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given in the Law Institute. The Queen’, 
Inns in Dublin was much in the same posi- 
tion as the inns of court in England, The 
aggregate income of the Queen’s Ings 
since 1852 amounted to no less thay 
57,1861., making an average annual syn 
of 7,1477. He did not wish to throw the 
slightest slur upon the highly respectable 
body who presided over Queen’s Ings: 
but this income, being intended to promote 
legal education, it was a proper subject 
for inquiry in that House, whether a por- 
tion of such funds might not with advan. 
tage be applied to the endowment of pro. 
fessorships, either in the Dublin Law In. 
stitution, or in any other similar establish. 
ment in Ireland which it might be advis. 
able to either found or to maintain. This, 
however, had not stopped the operations of 
this body. Even after the grant had been 
withdrawn by the benchers, and during 
the last year, additional lectures had been 
delivered there, and the number of pupils 
had increased. In November, 1845, the 
number of students in the common-law 
department was 115, in the equity depart- 
ment 30; total, 145. By means of this 
institute several classes of the students 
lectures, instrue- 
experienced 


had profited by the 
tion and guidance of six 


professors, acting under the control of 
a numerous council, selected from the 
most distinguished members of the profes- 
sion. The lectures had been delivered by 
some of the most eminent men at the 
Irish bar. He had only to mention names 
whose distinction was not confined solely 
to their own country, but had now become 
familiar to every one who respected knov- 
ledge or admired eloquence—the names of 
Mr. Whiteside, whose eloquence during 
the trial of Mr. O’Connell had added a new 
illustration to the honours, already great, 
of the Irish bar; and the calm comprehen- 
siveness, and grave experience and philo- 
sophy of Mr. Napier, in supporting the 
Appeal before the Lords. These men 
must be fresh in the recollection of the 
country. With all these facts before them, 
he was justified in calling upon the House 
to inquire how far such an_ institution 
might be made still more useful in pro- 
moting legal education—whether it might 
not be a matter of primary importance 
both to the bar and to the country, to el 
large and secure these benefits by extend- 
ing its professorships, and giving perma- 
nence to the institution by endowment ant 
incorporation. Ile wished to see it presided 
over by the judges, the benchers, ane 
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wher authorities who adorned the Irish 
har, He wished to see the judges, those 
venerable authorities, in habitual inter- 
«urse with the younger portion of the pro- 
fession, encouraging them by their counsel 
and example to the attainment of the same 
jonours which they themselves had ac- 
quired. Such feclings, he knew, were en- 
couraged in England, and it was one of the 
henefits which had been ascribed to the 
institution of the inns of court. Judges 
in this country were not separated from 
their original inn, except in the case of 
sich as were promoted to the common-law 
bench, who, from the circumstance of their 
heing serjeant, were transferred to Ser- 
ants’ Inn. This did not apply to Ireland. 
A distinction, however, which he would 
maintain would be, to separate the judge 
fom the bencher, so far as identification 
with such a body remained. He would 
rither see them in the position of visitors, 
judging of appeals from that body, than as 
acting upon all occasions with them. Much 
hal been done for education in Ireland; 
but he ealled upon the House to complete 
the great task, by comprehending in the 
scheme due provision for legal education, 
by establishing a school and college of law 
in Dublin, to be maintained by the State, 
orat last aided by its contributions. As 
that plan originally stood, he had intended 
tohave had a regular gradation of estab- 
lishments over all branches of education. 
He had begun with the elementary school. 
The second class of that department was 
formed by the model school. He hoped 
liter to see one in each county—a county 
aademy, by the enlargements which he 
had proposed, and reforms over diocesan 
and royal schools, and other schools of 
public foundation. The provincial colleges 
formed the third class; and he saw with 
pleasure that in them due provision had 
been made for a chair of law. Means had 
heen secured for the study of theology in 
the three persuasions ; by Maynooth, Bel- 
fist, and for the education of the Protest- 
aut Church of Ireland, by the University 
of Dublin. The study of medicine had se- 
cured to them chairs in the several col- 
lges, and they also had provision for the 
higher branches of the same departments 
' the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons. 
only remained to complete that higher 
. A in respect of law, by establishing 
olan wh ht Institute somewhat upon the 
ax ch a been already tried, and with 
dian rr en the name of the Dublin In- 

: us was the view entertained in 
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the Report of 1838; and by the present 
Motion he took the opportunity of more 
fully developing it. Such a school or col- 
lege of law would not only benefit the bar, 
but it would be an advantage to society. 
It would infuse into what must often be a 
course of mere technicalities, something of 
a lofty and more philosophical spirit. It 
would not only produce lawyers, but, he 
hoped, legislators ; for every one in that 
House must be conscious how much the 
want was felt of opportunity of any real 
acquaintance with the great principles of 
jurisprudence, especially in .their direct 
bearing upon those functions which he had 
afterwards to exercise, whether in the Se- 
nate, whether as an ambassador from his 
country, or as a negotiator for its interests. 
Philosophie study and a large and embra- 
cing spirit was its first essential. In all 
this wewere deficient. Well known through 
Europe as were all our talents, we not un- 
frequently wanted the ordinary elements of 
instruction in these several branches. We 
should also remember the lawyer was es- 
sentially the manufacturer of our Acts of 
Parliament. Upon his knowledge, expe- 
rience, and intelligence depended the 
aceuracy and facility of application, but 
still more the clearness, of our legis- 
lation. Without opportunities for the cul- 
tivation of these qualities, we should 
long continue to laments the defects to 
which we were at present subject. Nor 
was this an object limited to an hour or a 
party. We had already been engaged 
during this Session, upon more evenings 
than one, in devising the means by which 
the majesty of the law might be vindicated 
with the most efficiency ; but we should 
recollect that it was in the power of the 
bench and the barrister, as well as of the 
law, to attract confidence. It should not 
be feared only, but trusted and loved. It 
was not enough to have justice for the poor 
as well as the rich; there should be hands 
to administer—there should be a judge for 
the poor as well as the rich. THe could not 
better conclude than in the remarkable 
words of a distinguished man, Mr. Webster, 
in his funeral oration, last September, upon 
one not less distinguished, Judge Story :— 

“Justice, Sir, is the great interest of man on 
earth. It is the ligament which holds civilized 
nations together. Wherever her temple stands, 
and as long as it is duly honoured, there is a foun- 
dation for social security, general happiness, and 
the improvement and general progress of our race. 
And whoever labours in this edifice with useful- 
ness and distinetion, whoever clears its founda- 
tions, strengthens its pillars, adorn its entablatures, 
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or contributes to raise its august dome still higher 
to the skies, connects himself in name, fame, and 
character with that which is and must be as dura- 
ble as the frame of human society.” 
But we never should strengthen the pillar, 
nor adorn the entablature, nor raise the 
august dome, without having first sunk the 
foundations solid, deep, and comprehensive. 
We never could hope to see a system which 
would realize all this country could aspire 
to, without assuring ourselves in the 
first, the earliest moment, of the legal 
career, of the intelligence, the acquire- 
ments, and the morality of its cultivators. 
Not by her arms chiefly, not by her navies, 
nor her labourers, nor her arts, but by her 
Constitution, had this country become the 
wonder, the admiration, and the example 
of the nations of Europe. From her came 
out the light that was now spread in free- 
dom through every part of the world. But 
to keep it pure and unsullied, the fons et 
origo lequm should be equally so. We 
should cherish, as the first jewel in her 
diadem, the wisdom, and the morality, and 
the experience of her bar. With this view, 
in this profession as in other professions, 
we should seize the mind when it was young, 
and devote it to its country and its country’s 
glory. In one word, we should found an 
education to raise the fame and the power 
of the profession still higher—to make it a 
still greater instrument of good than it was 
at present, and allow it to develop the 
means it had of enlightening and blessing 
the community. Upon these grounds, he 
should move for ‘‘a Select Committee to 
inquire into the present state of Legal Edu- 
eation in Ireland, and the means for its 
further improvement and extension.” 
House counted out, and adjourned at 
five minutes to Eight o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 8, 1846. 


Minores.) Pustic Brtis.—1° Bankruptcy and Insol- 
veney; Commons Inclosure, 

Pgtitions Presented. By Mr. Hawes, from Inhabitants 
of the Town of Ashford and its Vicinity, for Diminishing 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on the Lord’s Day.— 
By Sir Robert Peel, from Merchants, Manufacturers, and 
Tradesmen of the Town of Stalybridge, in favour of the 
proposed Government Measure respecting Customs and 
Corn Importation.—By Mr. Tower, from Board of Guar- 
dians of the Poor of Eton Union, for Rating Ownersin 
lieu of Occupiers of Tenements.—From Retail Brewers of 
Birmingham, Darlaston, Dudley, and Wolverhampton, for 
Alteration of Law respecting Exciseable Liquors.—By Mr. 
Thomas Duncombe, and Sir Charles Napier, from an 
immense number of places, for Limiting the Hours of La- 
bour of Children and Young Persons employed in Facto- 
ries to Ten.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from John 
Provan, residing in Havannah Street, Glasgow, complain- 
ing of certain Proceedings in the Glasgow Small Debts 
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Court, and praying for its Abolition.—By Mr, ‘Vhomgs 
Duncombe, from Inhabitants of Kingston-upon-Hu;, te 
specting certain Penalties upon Lecture Rooms,—By y;, 
Bramston, and Mr. Newdegate, from Ratepayers of the 
Parishes of Great Warley, Wolvey, and Wolston, for Ra. 
peal or Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper 
Lunatics Act. By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from Inhabit. 
ants of the Town and Borough of Merthyr Tydvil, agrng 
Enrolment of the Militia.a—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, 
from Public Meeting holden at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, Strand, the 25th Day of March, 1846, for Ra 
storation of the Ancient Boundaries of Poland.—By sip 
Charles Douglas, from Officers of the Warwick Poor Lay 
Union, for establishing a Superannuation Fund for Poor 
Law Officers, 


BUILDING SOCIETIES, 


Mr. EWART wished to put a questin 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
subject of certain exemptions from stamp 
duties, which it was hoped that the Go. 
vernment would extend to Building §. 
cieties. By some parties it was expected 
that the duties charged upon the transfer 
of land would, in the ease of those socie. 
ties, be wholly remitted. But whatever 
was intended to be done, of this there 
could be no doubt—that much advantage 
would accrue to the parties interested bya 
clear understanding as to what they had 
really to expect; and he hoped, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman would state 
his intentions to the fouse. 

The CHANCELLOR. or tue EXCHE. 
QUER wished, with the least possible de. 
lay, to put an end to all uncertainty upon 
the point. It was thought highly desirable 
that every facility should be given to build- 
ing societies in the purchase of small tene- 
ments; and the House had therefore et- 
empted their share certificates and tran- 
fers from any stamp duties; but it was not 
intended to establish any exemption in fa. 
vour of the conveyances of land which 
might be effected by or to them, because 
the expenses of conveyances were sharel 
by many in the case of a society, and paid 
by individuals in other cases; therefore the 


costs of conveyances were scarcely felt by 
those societies, whereas the exemption o 
their shares from stamp duties was a greit 
boon. 


STRIPPING INFANTS IN WORKHOUSES. 

Mr. CHRISTIE rose, pursuant to 0? 
tice, ‘to ask the right hon. Baronet opp 
site whether the attention of the Poor Lav 
Commissioners had been directed to te 
ease of Elizabeth Butcher, tried at Salis 
bury on the 12th day of March, for O° 
murder of her infant child, and acquittel 
the child having been stripped of its cloth 
ing on the mother’s leaving the Cricklade 
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and Wootton Bassett workhouse; and to 
the ease of Harriett Bowkett, tried at 
Hereford on the 350th of March, for the 
exposure of her infant child, with intent to 
murder, and acquitted of the intention to 
murder, the child having been stripped of 
its clothing on the mother’s leaving the 
Ledbury workhouse; and, whether the 
stripping infants of the clothes which had 
heen supplied in the workhouses, where the 
mothers had no other clothing for them, 
vhen they are taken out of the work- 
houses, was ordered or sanctioned by the 
Poor Law Commissioners ?”’ 

Sm J. GRAHAM: I am very glad that 
the hon, and learned Member has, by fa- 
vouring me with three days’ notice, af- 
forled me an opportunity of giving an an- 
ser to this question, which I hope will be 
satisfactory tohim and to the House. The 
subject to which this question refers did 
attract the attention of the Poor Law Com- 
nissioners, and they therefore lost no time 
inaddressing a letter to the clerk of the 
guardians of the Cricklade and Wootton 
Bassett union, where the case oceurred. 
Now, with the permission of the House, I 
wil read the substance of the letter, at 
last so far as it relates to the supply of 
dothing for children. These are the terms 
in which the Poor Law Commissioners 
lave written upon this subject :— 

“The Commissioners think it right to state to 
the guardians, that if a woman delivered in a 
vorkhouse of a bastard child, desires to leave the 
workhouse, and has no provision of clothing for 
the child, she may apply to the board of guardians, 
orto the relieving officer, and they make her the 
necessary allowance, as for a ease of emergency, 
under the first exception to article 1 of the general 
prohibitory order. The guardians may likewise, 
— think fit, empower the master of the work- 
house to furnish clothing for the child, in cases of 
us sort, when there is not time for the woman to 
lake an application to the board of guardians or 
the relieving officer,” 
wal ° 
The House will now perceive that, so far 
‘uM any impediment being thrown in the 
vay of fwnishing clothing in those cases, 
“ery reasonable facility is given; and 
whatever cases have occurred, they cer- 
tainly have not arisen either out of the ex- 
sing state of the law, or in consequence 
any order issued by the Commissioners : 
twill also be seen that, in cases where 
mere seems. to he anything contrary to the 
Pmetice of furnishing clothes, the letter 
ponts out the course to be taken by the 
deers of the union. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
Sk R. PEEL then said: Sir, I wish to 
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be exeused by hon. Members for taking 
this opportunity of mentioning a subject of 
immense importance. I hope that hon. 
Gentlemen will make no answer to my 
statement or my appeal, and that what I 
am about to say will lead to no discussion. 
I trust that hon. Gentlemen will consider 
that I am influenced solely by my strong 
impressions as to the state of the country. 
I believe that a great revolution is taking 
place in Ireland by the introduction of 
meal made of Indian corn; and that there 
has been created a new taste for a better 
and more generous description of food. 
We find from the example of workmen on 
railways, who are subsisting for the first 
time on an article of foreign produce on 
which they have never before been accus- 
tomed to live, that they are able to work 
much longer, and are much better, than 
when they subsisted on that watery food, 
the potato. Notwithstanding the preju- 
dices which have existed against this meal, 
but which are in the course of removal, 
there is an immense demand for the publi- 
cation pointing out the way in which the 
meal can be cooked and dressed in the 
most approved manner in Ireland. Indian 
corn, however, is now admitted by a sort 
of sufferance under an order of the Trea- 
sury. What is wanted is the decision of 
Parliament. It would, Sir, give increased 
confidence to the importers if the law were 
settled, and if those engaged in these spe- 
culations in the United States could have 
the guarantee of an Act of Parliament, in- 
stead of an order of the Treasury. Then, 
let us bear in mind that foreign wheat, 
which is necessary to mix with our own, is 
now subject to a duty of 18s. Let it be 
remembered, too, that if we could get fo- 
reign oats and barley-meal at a duty of Is., 
instead of 5s. or 6s., we should have great 
additional means of supply. I believe that 
we should have considerable imports of 
oatmeal from foreign countries if it were 
known with certainty that Parliament had 
come to a determination, and that oatmeal 
could be brought here at a duty of ls. At 
present no Treasury Order has been issued 
to suspend the duties on these articles, ex- 
cept on Indian corn and buckwheat; and 
uncertainty will attach till there is some 
decision of the Legislature. I only wish, 
however, to express a hope that the Re- 
turns now laid upon the Table will be read 
by hon. Gentlemen connected with Ireland, 
and that they will see the state of that 
country. I am sure that the hon. Mem- 
bers for Clare and Limerick must have re- 
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ceived tie same accounts that we have, 
and must know the distress which now 
exists; and I believe that if the decision of 
the Legislature can be taken on the Corn 
Bill, we shall greatly increase the available 
supply of food. All I can say is, that if 
those hon. Gentlemen could reconcile it 
with their sense of public duty—under any 
protest as to future opposition on any stage 
to the Irish Protection of Life Bill—if they 
could allow the decision of this House to 
be taken on the first reading of the Coer- 
cion Bill, and then proceed with the Corn 
Bill, they would confer a great benefit on 
many districts even of their own country. 
I do not wish to provoke any discussion. I 
speak after reading these Reports, under 
the strong impression of the distress exist- 
ing in many districts of Ireland, and I only 
ask hon. Members to read these Reports, 
and then to form their own decision. 

Mr. HAWES could bear testimony to 
the fact that the settlement of the Corn 
Bill was of great importance to the com- 
mercial classes. The railway speculations 
of the last autumn were pressing on the 
owners of small concerns, who were de- 
creasing their business, and many labour- 
ers therefore were without employment. 
With regard to the Irish Coercion Bill, 
he earnestly requested his hon. Friends 
to consider how far they could think it 
consistent with their public duty to allow 
the debate on the first reading to be short- 
ened. He was equally opposed to the Bill 
with them: he meant, with them, to op- 
pose it. He did not think that the Go- 
vernment had made out a ease for it; and 
he believed that all Coercion Bills had 
failed. Ile hoped, however, when all the 
commercial interests of England were in 
a state of stagnation and difliculty, if his 
hon. Friends could deem it consistent with 
their public duty, they would curtail the 
debate and allow the first reading to be 
got over, that they might go into Com- 
mittee on the Corn Bill, which was a mea- 
sure for the benefit of both countries. He 
really thought such a course would entitle 
his hon. Friends to the respect and regard 
of the nation, and that they would not for- 
feit the deserved confidence of the people 
ot Ireland. Ile assured them that the 
deepest anxiety and gloom pervaded the 
trade of the United Kingdom at this mo- 
ment, and would produce the most serious 
results, unless some arrangement could be 
made under which the House could pro- 
ceed with the Corn Bill. 


Mr. W. SMITH O'BRIEN said: The 
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right hon. Baronet has again repeated his 
appeal to the Members for Irish constitu. 
encies; but I cannot answer that appeal, 
and I ical not feel authorized to do 60, 
even if I were dispos sed. Still 1 must gay 
that we have not invited these discussions, 
and that it is in the power of the Govem 
ment, this day, I believe, if they so please, 
to postpone the adjourned debate over Fri. 
day next. The right hon. Gentleman rp. 
quires us to attend on that day, when it 
will be most inconvenient to us, and most 
mischievous to the country to take us from 
home at this period; but if the right hon, 
Gentleman would fix a later period—say 
four weeks hence—for proceeding with the 
Irish Bill, he will enable the “House to 
come to a final decision on the Corn Bill, 
and he will be able to resume with perfect 
good temper the discussion on the Irish 
Coercion Bill. I know, Sir, that it is the 
disposition of the Irish Members to dis- 
cuss most minutely and most fully the de. 
tails of the Irish Coercion Bill. With re. 
gard to Indian corn, which is not now ad- 
mitted under an Act of Parliament, I be. 
lieve there would be a general acquiescence, 
and, indeed, no, objection to a separate Bill 
to admit Indian corn; for I am bound to 
corroborate the statement of the right hon. 
Barozret that Indian meal has proved itself 
a very valuable auxiliary in the preseut 
circumstances of the country. In conclu- 
sion, I will only ask whether the right hon. 
Baronet has any objection to state to the 
House, or to lay before us, any official 
Papers to show the extent of the applica- 
tions for aid under the Public Works Act, 
and also to what extent the County Pre- 
sentment Act has been carried into effect? 
I believe that there has been no disposition 
shown by the grand juries to avail them- 
selves of one of the great resources of the 
country on which the right hon. Gentle- 
man relied for warding otf the present dis 
tress; and I think that the amount of 
applications under the Public Works Acts 
are far and away beyond what was antici- 
pated. 
Sm J. 


In reply to the 
hon. Gentleman, I can state that the ap- 
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plications under the Public Works Act 
have been very numerous; and I am glad 
to say that in general they have been fa- 
vourably entertained by the Commission 
ers. Iam not in a condition to state t 
what extent they have gone, but they are 
certainly very numerous; and I am “glad 
that they are, because the relief f afforded 
by those means is of the most legitimate 
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character; it enables the parties to work 
for wages, and is not a gratuity of the Par- 
iament of England and Ireland to the 
Irish, but partakes partly of a loan, and 
nartly of a grant. With reference to the 
second question, as to the remedial mea- 
sures of which the grand juries might have 
ayailedthemselvestothe extent of 100,000/., 
Jam sorry to say that there is an indispo- 
sition on the part of grand juries to make 
that mode of relief available. 

Mr. C. POWELL was as anxious to 
promote the commercial freedom of Eng- 
md as he was to obstruct the political ser. 
vitude of his own country. He thought 
that the Irish Members, though a small 
number in that House, were justified in 
availing themselves of every constitutional 
means to stop the Coercion Bill; for, though 
they were a small minority in that House, 
they were backed by 7,000,000 in Ire- 
nd. All they wanted was, to state to 
the country and to record their justification 
fur rejecting the measures of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. FINCH thought the statement of 
the right hon. Baronet threw some impu- 
tation on hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, and was made on the presumption 
that the Corn Bill was likely to pass, 
whereas that was very doubtful, and it was 
nore likely that it would not. He agreed 
with the hon. Member (Mr. 8. O’Brien) 
that the best course would be to bring ina 
Bill for the purpose of liberating Indian 
tom, and any quantity of wheat which the 
necessities of the season required. 

Sk R. PEEL: Really the hon. Gentle- 
man has misunderstood what I stated. I 
tlrew out no imputation against any hon. 
Members. I did not complain of hon. 
Members opposite for their course of con- 
duct on the Irish Bill; I did not complain 
ofthe hon. Gentleman and his friends for 
their course on the Corn Bill; so far from 
itthey did not insist on notices, but on 
erery Notice day permitted the debate on 
the Corn Bill to proceed. Even if the be- 
lef of the hon. Gentleman be correct, and 
the Corn Bill is to be defeated, depend 
Upon it it will be infinitely better that the 
decision of the Legislature should be known 
. onee, I never inferred that the Corn 
bili certain of suocess. I said nothing 
“ithe kind; but even if the hon. Gentle- 
lan's impressions be correct, he must see 
luat the sooner the determination of the 
‘gislature upon such a subject shall be 
‘town, the better it will be for all parties 
nthe country, 
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Mr. T. DUNCOMBE was sure the right 
hon. Baronet must admit that if any doubt 
existed in the publie mind as to the success 
of the Corn Law, it resulted from the con- 
duct of the Government. Government 
could put an end to the uncertainty to- 
morrow. But independently of this, he 
thought that in this sort of conflict the 
Irish Members were unfairly used. The 
right hon. Baronet, who was followed by 
the hon. Member for Lambeth, threw the 
whole blame of the delay on the Irish Mem- 
bers. The hon. Member stated that he 
was opposed to the Bill, but asked the Irish 
Members whether they could not think it 
consistent with their duty to allow it to be 
read a second time? [Mr. Hawes: To 
imit the discussion.] Well, the Ministers 
could limit the discussion. Who had in- 
troduced the Bill? The Government; 
and then they made an appeal to that side 
of the House, and tried to throw the blame 
of the delay of the commercial measures on 
the Irish Members. He told them that the 
public did not blame the Irish Members. 
The public thought the Irish Members were 
quite right; but the same public, he was 
sorry to say, were beginning to doubt the 
sincerity of the Government to carry their 
great commercial measures. Why was 
that done for which Government were 
throwing the blame on others? Why was 
this discussion prevoked ? Out of courtesy, 
it was said, to the House of Lords. He 
had not yet heard that the House of Lords 
had sent down to search their journals; but 
even if they had, that House had nothing to 
do with the House of Lords. They had 
sent down a Bill, but he did not know why 
it should not remain on their Table a dead 
letter, if that House so liked. It was no 
concern of the House of Lords. And yet 
they were to take up this Bill to please the 
House of Lords, and also because, as the 
right hon. Baronet said, of the moral effect 
it would have in Ireland. But no moral 
effect would be produced in Ireland if the 
Irish people saw those Members in whom 
they had confidence, opposing by every 
means in their power this Bill. The moral 
effect of this Bill was perfectly gone in 
Ireland, and therefore, when they appealed 
to the Irish Members to consider during 
the reeess whether they would not allow 
this Bill to be read a first time, he would 
ask the Government also to take into con- 
sideration whether they would persist in 
pressing a Bill which they must know they 
had no chance of passing into a law during 
this Session. 
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Mr. P. SCROPE could understand the 
Government, being desirous of introducing 
this measure as early as possible, if they 
thought it would prevent crimes in Ireland; 
but the moment they ascertained that on 
the first reading there would be a discus- 
sion on the principle, it must have been 
clear to them that there would be a length- 
ened discussion upon the various Irish Co- 
ercion Bills, if not upon all the grievances 
of Ireland, and that several nights must be 
occupied in the discussion; and from that 
moment he thought the responsibility of 
any delay in proceeding with the measures 
relating to corn rested with the Govern- 
ment. The public were not at all aware 
of the reasons which could induce the Go- 
vernment to postpone those measures to 
take the debate upon the Irish Coercion 
Bill; and if there were the same delay after 


Easter, in consequence of the Government 
still foreing the discussion of that Bill, and 
giving it precedence over the corn mea- 


sures, the public would be still more 
strongly of opinion that the delay of those 
measures rested on the unexplained and 
inconceivable pertinacity of the Govern- 
ment in forcing on the discussion of the 
Irish Coercion Lill in preference to the 
Corn Bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD begged to correct 
an expression which had been made by = 
hon. Member for Evesham, and which w 
ealeulated to lead to misapprehension of 
the real state of Ireland. The hon. Mem- 
ber had alluded to the importation of po- 
tatoes into Wales, and he inferred from 
that that there was a surplus over the 
quantity required. He could assure the 
hon. Member that in this he was perfectly 
mistaken, The fact was, that the preva- 
lent disease was on the increase, and they 
were glad to dispose of their potatoes before 
they would be utterly ruined. Ile gave 
the right hon. Baronet credit for the mea- 
sures he had introduced for the purpose of 
giving relief to Ircland; and with regard 
to the Coercion Bill, he could assure the 
right hon. Baronet that the opposition 
given to it by Irish Members did not arise 
from any desire to thrown impediments in 
the way of the Corn Bill, but solely because 
they considered the Coercion Bill ill-timed 
and uncalled for. Ie found that, during 
the last assizes in Tipperary, there had 
been no capital conviction, and that in the 
north crime had also diminished. 

Mr. WYSE thought the conduct of the 
Irish Members in offering every opposi- 
tion to this measure could not be impugned. 
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They felt bound to do so, in compliance 
with the wishes of their constituents, and 
because they considered the Bill an odigy; 
and unjust one. The Government had it 
in their power to adjourn the measure, and 
thus they would secure the good wish 
and hearty co-operation of the Irish Mem. 
bers in the future stages of the Corn Bill, 

CotonEL SIBTHORP said, he fully 
agreed with the hon. Members who had 
just sat down. He gave the Irish Mem. 
bers all credit for the open, manly, and 
straightforward, and he would din say 
the consistent manner in which they had 
opposed the Coercion Bill. Ile wished the 
present measure of Her Majesty’s Gover. 
ment was one calculated to conciliate the 
people of Ireland. He wished to see the 
people of that country prosperous, and he 
was compelled to say that the measures 
brought forward for the last twenty years 
in that House were not ealeulated to pro- 
mote the welfare of that country, The 
Government should introduce a measur 
that by its beneficial results would restore 
peace and plenty to the peasantry of Ire. 
land. Such a measure would always meet 
with his (Col. gp agape. concurrence and 
hearty support, for he considered it would 
be more nlapted to the condition of the 
country than the Coercion Act. proposel 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers 

The Reports of the Scarcity Commis- 
sioners (Ireland) presented by Sir J. 
Graham ordered to lie on the Table, andbe 
printed. 


RAILWAY BILLS. 

On the Motion for going 
mittee of Supply, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE 
take the opportunity of pcg, the atten- 
tion of the First Lord of the Treasury to 
an import ant point upon which it was de- 
sirable the House should know the intet- 
tions of the Government before it sep 
rated. He referred to the proceedings 
about to be taken with re spect to the rail- 
way business of the country, in conformity 
with the announcement of the right hon, 
Baronet on Monday night. The Home 
was going to separate without a Bill bemg 
introduced into Parliament, and parties 
who might wish to take advantage of the 
facilities proposed to be given them, au 
to withdraw from railway schemes, ought 
to know during the recess what course 
they ought to take. But, unless directions 
were given to them, they would be ata 
loss to know how to proceed, and the u- 
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terval between the present time and the 
7th of this month, on which the Com- 
mittee, he believed, resumed their sittings 
_not a long period,—would be lost. He 
yas not sure how the difficulty could be 
hest met, nor did he urge the right hon. Gen- 
eman, if he had not considered the subject, 
iy give a definite answer to his question ; 
but the parties concerned would be glad to 
hear that the Government would give their 
wrious consideration to the subject, and 
take such steps as appeared to them ex- 
nedient. 

“$rR. PEEL: I am obliged to the 
right hon. Gentleman for calling the atten- 
tin of the House and the Government to 
this important subject. I assure him that 
notime will be lost by the Board of Trade 
in considering the legislative measure ne- 
cesary to give effect to the general views 
vhich I stated to the House the day before 
yesterday. Any law connected with the 
lw of partnership must necessarily go into 
wme nice details, and it is therefore de- 
sirable that the Bill, before it is introduced, 
should receive the sanction of the highest 
lwal authorities. I may state, that in the 
couse of yesterday some of the highest 
kgal authorities connected with the law of 
property gave the subject their consider- 
ation, It is obvious that the details of 
sucha measure are quite a different ques- 
tin from the general intention of the Go- 
vermment ; and when time is so precious, 
inl the interests concerned are so import- 
ant, it would be most unwise, I think, to 
‘and on official etiquette. I incline to 
think that the best course would be for the 
iepartment more immediately connected 
ith railways—the Board of Trade—to 
sue a circular to the heads of companies, 
wntaining not the minute details of the 
heasure proposed by the Government, but 
s general principles. For instance, it 
vould be proper to notify that the opinions 
if the majority of the holders of shares, 
tats to say, of persons holding half the 
‘ares in a company—against any further 
proceedings upon any Bill, would avail to 
tevent legislation upon it. The Board 
Trade might, I repeat, notify that if the 
hilers of half the shares, by however 
walla sum that is exceeded, express a 
sh to withdraw their Bill, the Govern- 
went will advise the Legislature not to 
weed upon it. I will communicate im- 
uediately with the President and the 
iee-President of the Board of Trade; and 
{consider that if some public notification 
* tumediately made by Government— 
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which cannot, however, of course, be bind- 
ing upon the Legislature—that would inti- 
mate to directors, and through them to 
the shareholders, what course the Govern- 
ment intended to propose on the reas- 
sembling of Parliament. 

Order of the Day read, and Committee 
of Supply postponed. 

House adjourned at half-past Three 
o'clock, to Friday, the 17th inst. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 17, 1846. 


Pus.ic BrLits.—2°- Commons Inclosure. 
Railway, &c. Deposits; Insoivent Debtors 


MinuTES.} 
Reported. 
(India). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Trelawny, from Inhabit« 
ants of the Towns of Beeralston and Calstock, for Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Greene, from 
Secular Clergymen and Laymen of the Town of Lancaster 
and its Vicinity, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill.—By Mr. John O’Connell, from Repeal Wardens of 
the Town of Wexford, for providing Chaplains for Roman 
Catholie Soldiers.—-By several hon. Members, from vari- 
ous places, for Repeal or Alteration of the Lunatic Asylums 
and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr. Baker Cresswell, 
from Poor Law Officers of Morpeth Union, for 2 Super- 
annuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—bBy Sir Charles 
Coote, from Medical Practitioners of Portarlington, for 
the Better Regulation and more Efficient Support of 
Medical Charities (Ireland).—By Mr. John Collett, from 
Athlone, against the Protection for Life (Ireland) Bill.— 
By Mr. Spooner, from Joshua Toulmin Smith, ecomplain- 
ing of the Conduct of an Officer of Excise who had entered 
his House under Pretence of Searching for an Illicit 
Still, and for Inquiry. 


DISTRESS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. DILLON BROWNE wished to ask 


the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government, a question on a subject with 
respect to which a great necessity existed 
that the public mind should be satisfied. 
He wished to know whether he had received 
any official intelligence or authoritative 
statements sufticient to convince him of the 
fearful state of many parts of the south of 
Ireland. The distress had attained such a 
height that several attacks had been made 
on mills for the purpose of obtaining pro- 
visions, and many cars laden with flour had 
been plundered, as well as boats similarly 
laden. He wished to know whether this 
information had reached Her Majesty’s 
Government, and whether proper steps had 
been taken to meet the emergency. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL replied that every 
post brought alarming details of the dis- 
tress to himself and to his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment; and, speaking generally, he thought 
that the people of Ireland bore the priva- 
tions to which they were subjected with 
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great forbearance. There had been one 
or two instances of a disturbance of the 
public peace: such proceedings of course 
must be suppressed ; but he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that every exertion 
had been and was still being made by the 
Government here to relieve this distress. 
The hon. Member would recollect that all 
along he had predicted what would ensue, 
and that he in consequence proposed a re- 
medy. The hon. Member was aware of 
the important remedy which he had pro- 
posed to facilitate the access of food to the 
people of Ireland. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (FOURTH NIGIIT). 

Sir J. GRAHAM moved the Order of 
the Day for the Adjourned Debate on the 
first reading of the Protection of Life (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN did not rise 
to propose the postponement of the Order 
of the Day, but to make an appeal to the 
Government with respect to that part of 
Treland with which he was connected. He 
had taken the liberty of stating, five weeks 
ago, that the measures of the Government 
were altogether inadequate as a remedy 
for the state of Ireland, and the right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to have made a charge 
against him for so doing. Every day show- 
ed the importance of resorting to more 
energetic measures. He hoped that the 
delay would not take place until the people 
were dying by thousands, and he certainly 
eould not conceive what further information 
the Government could want. The circum- 
stance of extensive starvation did not often 
occur in any country, but a deficient sup- 
ply of food often produced extensive dis- 
ease; it appeared, however, that in Ireland 
instances had occurred of positive starva- 
tion. Ile had found this in reports of 
coroners’ inquests in the Irish newspapers. 
For instance :— 

“Death from Destitution—Roscommon.—On 
Sunday morning a poor man was discovered within 
halfa mile of this town, stretched by the ditch, 
and apparently some hours dead. An inquest was 
held by the coroner (B. Keogh, Esq.), and after 
the examination of the body by the surgeon, the 
jury found a verdict ‘ that the poor man died from 
destitution and hunger.’ ””’— Roscommon Journal. 
He found a similar case in a Limerick 
paper, where the verdict was that the man 
had died of starvation :— 

“ Death from Starvation.—A man died of star- 
vation at the public works at the Island, on Thurs- 
day. The poor men who were his fellow labourers, 
and not in much better condition, subscribed on 
the spot a penny each to relicve the immediate 
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wants of the deceased’s family. The noble condyet 
of these poor honest fellows, who, whilst food jg 
so very high in price, freely gave a twelfth of their 
hard day’s earning, is worthy of imitation by thoy 
who expend hundreds on the luxuries of life.” 


He would refer to another statement as ty 
the state of the country :— 

s Fearful Destitution.—The intelligence in oy 

columns of the increasing distress of the labouring 
population of Limerick, Clare, and Kerry, is mo¢ 
fearful, and the accumulating wants of the people 
combine to precipitate a crisis which the kindly 
sympathies of every Christian bosom must be ea. 
nestly solicitous to avert. We could wish to keep 
this grievous spectacle of human misery and suf. 
fering in the far distance, as a Visionary or passing 
creation of ‘ the mind’s eye ; but the sad realityis 
so broad and substantial, that we cannot longe 
turn away from the horrors of actual and appalling 
destitution which now encompass us at every side, 
We have proof already that many wretched families 
in the interior of the country are starving upon one 
meal of bad and insufficient food in the four and 
twenty hours! The district relief committees have 
heard the warning voice, and the imploring ery of 
the hungry poor is painful to the ear. Voluntary 
private benevolence is doing much, but not more 
than it ought in such a deplorable calamity, Go 
vernment must come to the rescue with mor 
speed and effect, or the catastrophe will be over 
whelming.” 
He gave credit to the Government for pass- 
. 5 . . 
ing the measure for the introduction of 
corn; but he had been utterly astonished 
at the last letter which had appeared, 
stating that provisions were at a starving 
price at Cork, and that the committee lor 
the relief of the town were anxious to get 
a supply of Indian corn, to be sold at a low 
price. It appeared that they had obtainel 
a certain quantity for a short period; but 
by some arbitrary proceedings, which the 
people of Cork did not understand, this 
was put a stop to. Application had ther 
fore been made to the Government on the 
subject, as would be found from the follow- 
er : ; m m1 
ing extract from a Cork paper. The Corts 
Reporter of Saturday says :— 

“ The relief committee have, we rejoice tomy, 
thrown off the Castle incubus that weighed likes 
nightmare on their energies. To-day there are 
six depots selling out Indian meal, which aires 
by the Nimrod on Thursday, at 8d. per iis, 
10s. 8d. per ewt., just 2d. per ewt. over the rate 
the commissary charged for the six tons he gare 
the committee, for he fixed the prices not * 
8s. 4d. per ewt. (1d. per Ib.) as expected, ws 
10s. 6d. per ewt. We pray the publie to sey 
that that price (10s. 8d.) will cover, we understant 
the cost of the Indian meal bought this very" 
in Liverpool, after a considerable rise ens A‘ 

 s . n . 5 freight and 
place in its price, and after paying the fei : 
charge of bringing it per steamer; while the “4 
vernment, for meal ground from corn oat 
: ‘ ‘ * * cantly ted 
months since at first market price, direc tly a : 
here, charge within a mere fraction of tnt 4 Se 
Was there ever anything so monstrous: eal 
is something more monstrous still: they ™ 
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to give it toa starving people, even at that exor- 
hitant price. ‘The committee, besides the Indian 
eal, are retailing whole meal to the people at 14d. 
vr |b., which will meet the fears of those who 
think that the Indian meal alone, however cooked, 
may not agree with the constitutions of our people. 
The following letter contains the Government ulti- 
watum in respect to supplying, or rather denying, 
to the starving poor of our city any portion of the 
Indian meal stored by the authorities :— 
“ Castle, Dublin, April 9, 1846. 

“Sir—T have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your communication of the 5th instant, inquiring, 
jor the information of the relief committee of the 
city of Cork, whether it is the intention of Govern- 
ment to permit them the use of Indian meal from 
their depot at Cork, and am directed to state, in 
reply, that depots for the issue of Indian corn meal 
are now forming in the country; but it is intended 
to reserve issues from these depots for the more 
heavy pressure during the summer months, when 
fm labour shall have ceased, until which time it 
isexpected that the landholders and relief com- 
nittees will exert themselves to meet the existing 
distress. : 

“These are the views of Government. The 
country is sure of the provision which is now col- 
lecting for them; but all parties must co-operate 
toreserve it for the most trying period, when it 
can be simultaneously applied for the relief of the 
whole country. 

“Premature issues would be wasting these re- 
sourees—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“J. P. Kennepy, Secretary. 

“Rey. Wm. O’Sullivan, R. C. C., Cork.” 

Hehad thought that the object of intro- 
ducing Indian corn was to supply the 
exigencies of the present moment; but it 
appeared, according to this extraordinary 
communication, that it was not intended 
to afford assistance until famine came in 
il its foree. Ile wished the Government 
to look at the situation of the Irish la- 
bower. The Irish labourer did not depend 
onthe wages that he earned for the means 
of maintaining himself and family. He 
obtained a small piece of land, for which 
he had in most instances to pay a high 
rent, and by the produce he thus obtained 
he was enabled to maintain his family. 
ra 2 e “ 

But if, as at present, the crop failed, he 
had nothing to fall back on in consequence 
of being unable to obtain employment un- 
8 fora very short period. In many 
parts of the west and south of Ireland, the 
population could not obtain employment. 
But, supposing that they were able to do 
%, the average rate of wages was from 6d. 

84. a dav: . : 

Sd. a day ; and any one acquainted with 
tat part of the country knew that the 
Phee of potatoes was so high as to be, 
W : - rd . . 

“* this rate of wages, a famine price. 

le price of potatoes was double what it 
vee oaths 

a in ordinary years. He would ask the 

u 
he it hon. Gentleman whether he meant 

‘wait until this state of things occasioned 
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This must be 
the end of allowing things to remain as 
they were. It was monstrous to talk of 
the rights of property when the people were 
literally starving. There could be no doubt 
that a people in such a condition would ra- 
ther be shot than starve. There had been 
a meeting of several thousand labourers in 
the county which he represented, to take 
into cousideration their condition as regard- 
ed a supply of provisions. Ie would not 
go into a detail of what passed there ; it 
was sufficient to say that, by the aid of the 
Roman Catholie clergy, who on all ocea- 
sions exerted themselves for the preserva- 
tion of the peace, the meeting was induced 
to separate without any attack having been 
made on property. Some of the papers 
state that an attack was made in the 
county of Clare on a boat on the river Fer- 
gus, laden with flour, which was plundered. 
It should be recollected that in no part of 
Ireland had the potato disease caused so 
much distress as in Clare. The following 
was the account which he referred to :— 


(Fourth Night). 


“ Plunder of a Provision Boat.—On Wednesday 
morning, as the smack Maria, the property of Mr. 
John N. Russell, of this city, was proceeding from 
Limerick to Clare, laden with flour and Indian 
meal, she was boarded near Smith’s Island, in the 
Clare river, by about fourteen armed men from a 
lighter, who ordered the erew (three men and a 
boy) into the cabin. They held possession of the 
cabin over six hours, during which time they took 
away about one hundred sacks of prime flour and 
twenty of Indian meal, valued at 2507. They then 
departed, first ordering the crew to remain at 
anchor at their peril, until they returned for the 
remainder of the cargo. This order the crew did 
not obey, but started instantly for Clare, and were 
pursued by a boat filled with armed men, Mr. 
Russell’s agent (Mr. Reardon) at once reported the 
occurrence to the magistrates and police. War- 
rants are issued, and about thirty sacks of flour 
have been recovered. Several boats that wero 
passing at the time of this outrage were ordered 
to anchor, and had to remain so during the day, 
with the exception of the Dublin Company’s boat, 
the Royal George, which was allowed to proceed 
uninolested. Mr. Richard Russell lett yesterday 
for Ennis, to aid in recovering the property, and 
discovering the perpetrators of this audacious out- 
rage. He returned last night, having discovered 
fifty-one bags of flour, belonging to his father, hid 
under the ground near Hurlers’ Cross, on the road 
from this city to Ennis.”—LZimerich Examiner. 


Again, he found it stated in the Limerick 
Reporter of Tuesday— 

“Tf the following from two respectable corre- 
spondents, descriptive of scenes that took place in 
Clonmel and Tipperary on yesterday, bring not 
the Government to a sense of their duty, we don’t 
know what will: ‘ Tipperary, Monday Evening.— 
This town presented a picture of anrachy and con- 
fusion this day, which, it is to be apprehended, will 
lead to frightful consequences. A dray, laden with 
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flour, was seized in the centre of the town by the 
starving people, and, despite of the police, the 
greater portion carried off. The police acted with 
great forbearance, as in their efforts to protect 
they were pelted with stones and other missiles, 
and the chief constable, Mr. Egan, much injured. 
The army were immediately called out, and peace 
for the present restored. The destitution here is 
much increased by the price of fuel, ten shillings 
being the price of a small loaf of turf, which is re- 
tailed to the poor at one halfpenny the sod. The 
patience and forbearance of the starving people is 
wonderful under such privations, and no efforts 
made to procure employment for them.’ 

“ Clonmel, April 13.—Atone o’clock this morning 
2a mob consisting of four or five thousand of the un- 
employed and destitute poor, collected on the road 
about two miles from the town of Clonmel, and did 
not proceed to any violence until twelve o’clock, 
when a police officer rode into town for the mili- 
tary, in consequence of Mrs. Shanahan’s mill 
(situate at Marlfield) having been attacked, and 
several sacks of flour carried off from it. Such 
was the excitement and apprehension, that all the 
military under the command of Major Galloway 
was called out, to the extent that the recruits were 
alone left to guard the barracks. Just at the pe- 
riod of the commotion, when the soldiers were pro- 
ceeding under arms through the town, together 
with mounted artillery with their cannon, they 
were passed by at least two hundred and fifty carts 
laden with flour for exportation (the property, 
principally, of Messrs. Grubb and Sargent), coming 
from Caher, under a heavy escort of cavalry and 
infantry, which had been called out for the purpose 
early in the morning, so that the town presented 
Before the 


all the appearance as if under siege. 
cavaleade arrived at Marlfield the crowd had dis- 
persed, intelligence having been conveyed to them 


of the armed force that was approaching.’” 


The circumstance which appeared most 
aggravating was, that the people were 
starving in the midst of plenty, and that 
every tide carried from the Irish ports corn 
sufficient for the maintenance of thousands 
of the Irish people. Was it not, then, sur- 
prising that there should not, under such 
circumstances, be more attacks on pro- 
perty? And the right hon. Gentleman 
at the head of the Government should re- 
collect that the people of Ireland were only 
at the commencement of their famine; they 
would yet have to undergo some four or five 
months more of distress; and he would once 
more solemnly appeal to the Government 
and ask whether their present measures 
of relief were adequate to meet the case 
of the Irish people? He might say that, 
with respect to the resident gentry in Ire- 
land, the majority of the landlords were 
benevolently contributing to the relief of 
the people; but it should be recollected 
that the pressure fell very heavily on 
them. Ie believed that every landlord 
would do everything in his power to give 
increased employment to labourers. With 
respect to the aid which would be afforded 
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by local subscriptions, it should be remem. 
bered that those who contributed submitted 
to avoluntary tax, giving what they pleased. 
and there might be some who would ny 
contribute at all. He did not find thy 
absentees were called upon to contribute 
as they should be. There should be gone 
additional assessment for the relief of the 
poor in a crisis like the present. He woul 
by legislative enactment at once call fy 
increased contributions, for local purposes, 
from all absentees. He had always thought 
that the poor had the first claim on the piv. 
perty on which they were located. Neither 
was the Poor Law, as it existed in Ireland, 
a system calculated to benefit the people of 
that country. The poor man, when he ap. 
plied for work or assistance, was told he must 
go to the workhouse. Now, the workhouse 
system was not one on which they eould 
rely in an emergency like the present, and 
the repugnance of the Irish people to 
resort to the workhouse was almost ime. 
sistible ; and he trusted that this feeling 
would continue. Surely it was the bus- 
ness of the Government to enable the Irish 
poor, who were willing to work, to have 
the means of doing so. Te thought that 
they ought to be encouraged in this desire; 
but what had the Government done for 
them? The right hon. Baronet had toll 
the House that a sum of 400,0000. was 
available for the purpose of giving employ- 
ment to the labourers of Ireland. Now he 
wished that the House would analyse the 
mode in which this sum was to be expeni- 
ed. The right hon. Baronet had brought 
in one Bill to encourage drainage; and had 
that Bill been introduced last autumn, it 
might have been attended with consider 
able benefit. He was not going to sy 
that the Bill might not be useful in some 
small degree; but he was very much afrail 
that the right hon. Baronet would findit 

altogether inapplicable to meet this dis 

tressing crisis. The right hon. Barone 

enumerated among his measures that whieh 

granted certain loans for the improvemett 

of land under the Board of Public Works 

He (Mr. 8. O’Brien) was not aware of any 

instance in which this fund had been 

sorted to. The right hon. Baronet alsy 

alluded to some great undertakings forpr- 

moting the improvement of navigation 0 

Ireland. He had heard of no such works 

being yet commenced. The right hon. 

Baronet had, however, informed them that 

a portion of the sum of 400,0001. had been 

laid aside for this purpose. The right hou. 

Baronet also stated that the County he 
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gntments Act would bring into circulation 
an expenditure of 100,0001. Now, he could 
inform the right hon. Baronet, that with 
only one or two exceptions the Grand Ju- 
ries had decided that this measure was al- 
together inapplicable to meet the present 
jistressing crisis. That Act would go, not 
to the benefit of the labouring classes, but 
tothe people who did not require assist- 
ane, Another of these measures was the 
Fisheries Act. He thought that that was a 
very good Act, and hoped it would be sue- 
cessful; but, so far as he had observed 
during his residence in Ireland, it had not 
ret come into operation, nor was it likely 
that it would during the present pressure. 
There remained only another Act for him 
to speak of, and that was the Public Works 
(Ireland) Bill. It would be a very useful 
Act if the Government would only facilitate 
its operations. Public meetings had been 
held in many parts of Ireland to promote 
and expedite the operation of this Bill. 
The amount sanctioned to be expended by 
the provisions of the Bill was 50,0001., and 
that would just give ls. per head to a mil- 
lin of people, for in the course of a few 
months a million of individuals would re- 
quire the assistance it was intended to give. 
Avery large number of applications had 
already been made to Government, not for 
chanty, but employment under the provi- 
ions of the Bill. He confessed, that with 
reference to those provisions, they seemed 
most desirable in their nature; but he 
thought that it was the duty of the Go- 
vemment to bring to the aid of the local 
exertions made on this emergency the 
funds derived from general contributions, 
ad from the grant of the State. The 
consequence of such a proceeding would 
be, that the people, instead of applying for 
public and indiscriminate charity, would be 
enployed, and the works undertaken to 
give then employment would be such as 
wuld be useful in themselves. He asked 
theright hon. Gentleman to state to the 
House what he knew with respect to the 
typlications that had been made for em- 
poyment on those works, for which 50,0000. 
lal been granted. He believed that the 
‘plications already made would warrant 
the expenditure of 500,0007. He could 
wtrefrain from expressing his regret that 
Goremment should think it necessary to 
‘wuple the question of Ireland with’ the 
fhestion of the Corn Laws. These laws 
tid not affect that description of food avail- 
ible for the people of Ireland. He was 
"eof those who differed from the great 
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majority of the hon. Members at his side 
of the House—he meant with respect to 
measures to alter the Corn Law, which he 
had no doubt would be of service to this 
country, but would for some time be inju- 
rious to Ireland. He would also say that 
it was a still more unfair and ungenerous 
proceeding in the conduct of the Govern- 
ment, with respect to Members who dif- 
fered from them, to mix up the question of 
the Corn Laws with the Coercion Bill. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman forget the Par- 
liamentary proceedings in 1833, when the 
same course was readily allowed to the 
Irish Members to oppose the then Coercion 
Bill on the first reading, as they had now 
adopted? Was it fair then to taunt hon. 
Members with throwing impediments in 
the way of the people of Ireland getting 
relief, because they would not consent to a 
measure which would be the greatest in- 
fliction that country could sutter? Why, 
the Irish Members had no remedy. If they 
had not adopted this course, they would 
lose, and deservedly so, the confidence of 
their fellow countrymen. They were de- 
termined to resist this Bill, and they would 
do so in all its stages. This measure was 
passed by an English majority, and against 
the feeling of a majority of the Irish Mem- 
bers; and he felt that there was so much 
justice in the opposition of this Coercion 
Bill, that he believed that it never would 
pass that~House. The people of Ireland 
were alienated, perhaps irrevocably, from 
this Parliament; and as regarded the Go- 
vernment, it was their duty to have sepa- 
rated the Coercion Bill from measures to 
meet the prevailing famine. How different 
would have been the conduct of an Irish 
Government and an Irish Parliament ! An 
Irish Government would have summoned 
an Irish Parliament to meet in November 
last, to consider the steps necessary to 
meet the unforeseen calamity; instead of 
coupling measures of coercion and relief, 
they would never have dreamed of uniting 
them, and out of the resources of Ireland 
they would have made preparations to pre- 
vent famine among the people. However 
painful might be the task, he had felt it his 
duty to throw the responsibility upon Go- 
vernment; and in his conscience he believed 
that for whatever loss of life might arise 
from want of food, or from outbreaks the 
result of want, Ministers would be answer- 
able. 

Sm. J. GRAHAM: Sir, after the speech 
which the hon. Gentleman has just deli- 
vered, although I am most anxious to avoid 
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any postponement of the adjourned de- 
bate, I should be inexeusable if I did not 
address a few words to the House; but I 
will confine myself almost wholly to an- 
swering the questions put by the hon. 
Gentleman. I am sure, Nir, that there is 
no one Member in this House who will 
not bear witness that I have not under- 
rated the sad calamity with which Ireland 
is afflicted. There is no Member in this 
House who has stated more broadly and 
more distinctly the great apprehensions 
to be entertained of the extent of that 
calamity, and of its increasing pressure, 
than I have. At a very early period after 
the House met, I enforced on the attention 
of the House, from the best information 
which we could obtain, the fact that this 
calamity was widely spread, and that in the 
course of the next spring and summer it 
would be greatly increased. I, there- 
fore, cannot be accused of concealing or 
underrating this great calamity. We have 
not denied the responsibility of the Go- 
vernment in this emergency. We have 
resisted upon grounds which we thought 
sound the propositions made by hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, 
which would have relieved the Government 
of some portion of this responsibility, and 
would have transferred it exclusively to 
the proprietors of the soil in Ireland; and 
with reference to the present condition of 
the proprietors of the soil we have declared, 
upon the whole, in the midst of the pre- 
sent emergency, that we would not be 
parties to any such exclusive increase of 
the local burdens. I am _ well aware 
that nothing but the extremity of the pre- 
sent emergency, and the unusual state of 
things now existing, will justify our mea- 
sures for feeding the people under the 
sudden calamity of an approaching famine. 
Those who are conversant with the work- 
ing of the Government must be aware 
that its machinery is not adequate to any 
such object. It is nothing disereditable to 
the present Administration to say that we 
were taken more or less by surprise; it was 
necessary to provide the machinery for our 
purpose; the performance of that machinery 
cannot, in all its parts, be altogether and 
at once perfect, and some allowance ought 
to be made to the Government for the dif- 
ficulty in its working. I will now proceed 
to comment very briefly on what the hon. 
Gentleman has further added. He has 
said, speaking upon the authority of a news 
paper, but not giving any case upon his 
own authority, that instances of death from 
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destitution have occurred. The hon, Gp, 
tleman relies upon a single newspaper; an{ 
I may be permitted to say that no officia! 
account has been received of so fearfy] at 
event. One of the cases to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred was that of an 
individual whose strength failed him, an] 
who lost his life when he was actually taken 
into employment. That employment may 
have been postponed too long: still thi 
individual was employed. I admit, Sir, 
most fully, the feeling which prevails in 
Ireland of an unwillingness to enter the 
workhouse, and therefore we cannot wholly 
rely upon any argument founded upon the 
empty state of the workhouses: still, whey 
it is said that distress prevails to such an 
extent as to endanger life, it must be rm. 
membered that throughout Ireland there 
are workhouses provided, and that in 
one instance are they full. [Mr. 0’Coy. 
NELL: Dublin.] Perhaps Dublin is a 
exception; but it was the counties of Clare 
and of Limerick to which the hon. Ge. 
tleman more particularly alluded; and! 
am sure that in neither of those counties 
are the workhouses full at the present mo. 
ment. I think, Sir, that the hon. Gentleman 
and I are agreed upon the main prineiple 
which ought to regulate the operations of 
the Legislature and of the Government in 
their endeavours to provide the means of 
meeting the present emergency. The hon, 
Gentleman, and those who sit around him, 
condemn any distribution of gifts or alms 
with respect, at all events, then, to the 
able-bodied poor, we are agreed that finding 
employment, and so distributing wages, i 
the legitimate mode of giving relief. Nov, 
our endeavour has been to find work, for 
that we conceive to be the legitimate mole 
of affording relief, and the best relief that 
we can give to the able bodied poor in the 
present emergency. The hon. Gentleman 
has referred also to a particular source of 
supply—the Indian corn. Sir, when they 
anticipated the coming events, the Gover 
ment, acting on its own responsibility, de. 
parted from the ordinary—I might almos 
say from the legitimate—course of 4 bo 
vernment, and ordered a large importatiot 
of Indian corn. They did not so order 
for the purpose of meeting the entire vat 
of the Irish people, but for the purpos" 
checking the markets, of preventing the 
holding back of corn to enhance the pret 
and of arresting the progress of the ve 
evil of which the hon. Gentleman oe 
plained—that, in midst of plenty, when * 
crops of oats had been unusually large, ' 
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supply of oatmeal was 80 limited that the 
vice was raised one-third. I am aware 
iow dificult and delicate an operation it is 
i adjust the supply of food to the wants 
df the people. That is one of the objec- 
‘ions to the present Corn Laws: they at- 
tempt this very adjustment, which no law 
an secure; and it is a case of no little 
iificulty so to regulate in particular lo- 
lites the addition to the supply of food, 
that while we encourage such an influx 
ss will reduce the price and add to the 
maintenance of the people from a public 
wuree, the people are not led to rely upon 
that public supply exclusively for subsist- 
ee, Sir, we never said that this foreign 
supply would be sufficient for the whole 
population of Ireland; but we _ believed 
that, under the judicious management of 
this supply, the markets could be so re- 
wilated as to prevent an exorbitant price 
fur native produce. This was the rule 
in the case of Cork, adverted to in the 
aswer of Mr. Pennefather to the request 
for a further supply of Indian corn. I am 
happy to say that, upon private speculation 
alarge quantity of Indian corn, in addition 
tothat provided by the Government, has been 
introduced into Ireland, and that the price 
isvery moderate, so moderate indecd—the 
duty under the Order of the Treasury hav- 
ing been suspended—that Indian corn is 
cheaper in many parts of Ireland than 
vatmeal, The prejudice which was enter- 
tained against it is rapidly subsiding. It 
is found to be a healthy and agreeable 
fod, and there is a general disposition 
amongst the Irish people to consume it. I 
trust that the effect of this disposition will 
far outlive the present emergency, and that 
the peoplewill henceforth be induced to sub- 
sst on corn, whether grown at home or im- 
ported from abroad, in preference to potatoes, 
vhich have hitherto been so exclusively 
wed, The hon. Gentleman has said also that 
tere are cases of such extreme destitution, 
ending in the loss of life, as to justify the 
“atement that the people of Ireland are 
“arving in the midst of plenty. I am 
‘ure the hon. Gentleman will admit, that 
Mhatever may be the efforts of the Govern- 
nent, It is utterly impossible that such a 
Sate of affairs can be satisfactorily met if 
the Government alone is left to deal with 
a mde if the proprietors of the 
‘ade , le richer portion of the com- 
iene 0 — forward generously, 
res heal my to aid the efforts of 
ae +. ve. The hon. Gentleman asked 

» “What has the Government done ?” 
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It is my duty, however, to ask him—I may, 
without imputing blame, for there are 
honourable exceptions—but what, I ask, 
have the wealthy—what have the landlords 
of Ireland done? We have done our very 
utmost. Lord Lincoln, nearly a fortnight 
ago, proceeded to Ireland under the appre- 
hension that there was not sufficient acti- 
vity ; and that there might exist some im- 
pediments to the operations of the Govern- 
ment which it would be desirable to remove, 
and to ensure a more immediate adoption 
of those measures of relief which it was ne- 
cessary to afford. 1am bound to say, that 
with reference to two of the measures al- 
ready introduced, the effect has not been so 
successful as we had on the whole antici- 
pated. The hon. Gentleman had alluded to 
the Grand Juries Presentment Act. That 
was a measure by which we offered, on the 
part of the public, to advance 100,0002.; 
which, through the medium of contract 
works, might have employed a large num- 
ber of people. It was a measure in- 
trusted to the grand juries; in other terms, 
it may be said to have been left to the 
discretion of the landlords of each county; 
but they have refused to avail themselves 
of that Act of Parliament ; they have very 
generally declared that they will not act 
upon it; and, therefore, our tender of 
100,000/., to be immediately available, lias 
practically been rejected. I regret this 
extremely. The measure was of a per- 
missive, not compulsory, character; but 
the grand juries of Ireland have not thought 
it right to take advantage of its provisions. 
There was some truth also in the observa- 
tions of the hon. Gentleman, with respect 
to the Drainage Act. I could have wished 
that Act had been introduced earlier, 
before the emergency was so pressing ; 
if it had been introduced earlier it would, 
no doubt, have been more generally avail- 
able ; but still, I am happy to say the 
hon. Gentleman has not been correctly 
informed when he says that no appli- 
cations have been made for advances 
under that Act. There, have been some 
applications already for Joans under that 
Act. The annually available sum is 
60,0007.; and since the measure of the 
present Session, giving additional facili- 
ties for bringing it into operation, passed, 
already from 30,0007. to 40,0000. have 
been advanced. Of what may be called 
the substantive measures of relief ten- 
dered by Government to meet the emer- 
gency, the most important is, undoubtedly, 


the Public Works Act. While advances 
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are made on the part of the public, it se- 
cures payment of a moiety on unexception- 
able security; and provides that the public 
works selected are the most proper that 
could be adopted to add permanently to 
the productive power and wealth of Ireland. 
J, therefore, was a decided advocate for 
the Public Works Act, as presenting the 
most legitimate means of relief, and con- 
verting, I trust, present calamity into per- 
manent sources of future prosperity and 
welfare. The hon. Gentleman has truly 
stated that under the Act of Parliament 
the amount now available is limited to 
50,0001. I have no hesitation in stating 
to the hon. Gentleman and to the House, 
that on our responsibility we have told 
the Irish Government not to consider that 
limit of 50,0007. as final and not to be 
exceeded. We have desired the Irish 
Government to investigate all the propo- 
sitions made for new publie works accord- 
ing to the provisions of the Act; and if 
50,0002. should be considered insufficient, 
on our responsibility we have declared 
our willingness to sanction advances to 
a larger amount; and before the end of 
the Session it will be our duty to bring 
the entire ease before Parliament. In- 
structions have already been sent over to 
Ireland to this effect; and, although the 
sum nominally available is only 50,0001, 
all tenders, all applications for advances on 
public works shall be entertained by the 
Commission, and be investigated according 
to the terms of the strict rule which Par- 
liament has prescribed, save only with 
respect to amount of advance; and, on 
that head, as I have stated, at a future 
period of the Session we will come forward 
and announce the sum which, in conformity 
with the Act, it may be necessary to pro- 
vide; and I rely with confidence on the 
readiness of Parliament, under the pres- 
sure of existing circumstances, to sanction 
any advance which may be necessary 
beyond the amount now specified in the 
Public Works Act. The hon. Gentleman 
stated that an Irish Parliament and an 
Irish Government would have acted in a 
different spirit from what we have displayed 
on this occasion. I will not lay stress on 
the terms “‘ an Irish Government,’ because 
it may mean a Government separate from 
the Crown of England, which I hope the 
hon. Gentleman would disclaim; but if the 
hon. Gentleman meant that a British Go- 
vernment, acting through the medium of 
an Irish Parliament, would have acted 
more generously, | must say, I really do 
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not think that an Irish Parliament could 
have dealt with a case of this description 
in a spirit more generous, more confiding, 
more anxious to meet the emergency, than 
the British Parliament has exhibited 
this occasion. Already Parliament has 
sanctioned, since we met, either in the 
shape of grant or loan, advances to the 
amount, as I have before stated, of above 
400,0007. Under the Public Works Ac 
the sum to be advanced is limited ty 
500,0001.; but I have to-night announeed, 
that on our responsibility that limit will be 
removed ; and I am sure—with no mis. 
placed confidence on the feelings of the 
British House of Commons—I may say 
that neither this nor the other House of 
Parliament will impose any limit to any 
advance which shall be made conformable 
to the principles established in the Publi 
Works Act, provided the public be protected 
against jobbing ; but that advances will be 
made in a spirit not unworthy either of the 
British or Irish people. The hon. Gentle. 
man has again referred to the necessity of 
establishing a system of relief to the able. 
bodied under the Poor Law. Now, I must 
say that the authorities in Ireland, withre- 
ference to the policy of such a provision, 
are by no means agreed. If I mistake not, 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Men- 
ber for Cork (Mr. O’Connell) differs widely 
from the hon. Member from Limerick on 
this point. I must say I agree with the hon. 
and learned Gendleman the Member for 
Cork, and differfrom the hon. Memberforli- 
merick. The hon. Gentleman, in the course 
of his observations, has himself, I think, vi- 
tually condemned that proposition. Vindi- 
ating the conduct of the Lrish landlords, he 
said, they do habitually employ at least a 
large a number of labourers out of their pr- 
vate means as their fortunes will allow. But 
the inevitable effect of levying by foreed 
rate a sum for the maintenance of the 
poor would be, that what you give as relt! 
would have to be taken from the mall- 
tenance given to those you employ ™ 
the shape of wages. [‘‘ No, no!”| | 
am now talking of the resident landlords. 
I understood the hon. Gentleman to SY 
that the resident landlords generally evet 
exceeded their means in employing h 
bourers ; at all events, they went t the 
utmost extent of their means. Well, the 
inevitable effect of imposing a rate fot 
the maintenance of the able-bodied woul 
be greatly to diminish those means; Wit 
the diminution of those means, the lauda! ‘ 
desire so to employ labour would eeasts 
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i 
ad with respect to the employed, the 
inevitable result would be, you would ex- 
tinguish the independent feeling of honest 
labourers—you would reduce them to the 
position of the pauper; their independence 
yould cesse, their spirit would be lowered, 
and the tone of society to that extent would 
ie degraded. On this topic I only wish to 
point out that even here, while this ques- 
tin is discussed by hon. Members sitting 
othe same side of the House generally 
agreeing with respect to Irish policy, there 
is the greatest difference of opinion among 
Irsh authorities. But, Sir, the hon. Gen- 
tleman said that an Irish Government 
yould have called an Irish Parliament to- 
gether in November for the purpose of 
considering this question. 
“ This was the unkindest cut of all ;” 


for the hon. Gentleman knows well that 
ve—my right hon. Friend at the head of 
the Government and myself—are not re- 
sonsible for not having taken that precise 
course. We cannot be fairly charged with 
neglect in this respect. The hon. Gen- 
tlman says that the subject of scarcity 
in Ireland is unjustly connected with the 
(om Laws. I won’t argue that question 
over again. I have repeatedly stated 
that I think this question of Irish sear- 
tity is indissolubly connected with the 
(om Laws. It was the urgency of this 
very case that foreed on me the recon- 
sideration of all my former opinions on 
this subject—it was the urgency of this 
very case which convinced me that you 
caunot postpone, with justice to Ire- 
ind, much less to Great Britain, an im- 
nediate settlement of the Corn Laws by 
the abolition of those duties that impede 
the free importation of human food. With 
reference to the other measure, which 
the hon. Gentleman complains has been 
mixed up with the existing distress in 
Irlani—namely, the measure for the pre- 
vention of the horrible crime of assassina- 
tion and lawless outrage which prevails in a 
‘all number of counties in Ireland ; Ido 
not think it would be proper that I should 
tow longer interpose between the House 
and the further consideration of that im- 
portant question. The hon. Gentleman 
4% complained that we have taunted the 
nsh Members with having unfairly re- 
rend Progress of the Corn Bill. 
ry lia hon. Friend at the head 
pe ‘ame nor any other Mem- 
hish * od overnment, has taunted the 

ers with the conduct which 
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they have thought it their duty to pursue. 
On the present occasion I have con- 
tented myself with briefly answering the 
questions put to me by the hon. Gen- 
tleman. After five nights’ debate, I hope 
the discussion on the first reading of the 
Protection to Life in Ireland Bill will now 
be allowed to proceed ; and after the first 
reading we shall make progress, I hope, 
without interruption, in advancing towards 
the final settlement of that great question 
which presses for immediate decision, what- 
ever part of the British Empire, with re- 
ference to its vital interest, is considered 
—the Bill for abolishing the duties on 
the importation of foreign corn. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE said, that although 
he did not concur with the right hon. Ba- 
ronet who had just sat down, as to the de- 
sirableness of proceeding with this Bill, he 
would not detain the House at any great 
length with a view of interrupting its pro- 
gress. He did not believe that the Go- 
vernment intended doing much for the sub- 
stantial relief of the people of Ireland. It 
was quite true that the right hon. Baronet 
had uttered sentiments of commiseration 
and feeling for the Irish people. The right 
hon. Baronet had also uttered a strong re- 
buke to the landlords of Ireland for not 
aiding the Government to the best of their 
power in relieving the wants of the people. 
For those sentiments, as far as they went, 
he thanked the right hon. Baronet ; but, 
at the same time, he should better pleased 
did he hear the right hon. Baronet say, as 
the representative of the Executive Govern- 
ment of this country, that the Government 
did, in point of fact, intend doing some- 
thing substantial towards relieving the ca- 
lamities and distresses of the people, and 
that it was their intention to provide ample 
means for supplying the people of Ireland 
with food. He did not intend to make any 
allusion to the question between his hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick and the 
right hon. Baronet, as to whether an Eng- 
lish or an Irish Parliament would do most 
for the relief of the people of Ireland. He 
would also refrain saying anything about 
the vexata questio of the Poor Laws ; but 
this he would say that the Government of 
this country, if they took upon themselves 
the government of Ireland, ought to do 
something more substantial than making 
plausible and feeling speeches—they ought 
to do something more substantial for supply- 
ing the people of Ireland with food. Now the 
right hon. Baronet had thrown himself toa 
certain extent (if he might use the expres- 
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sion) upon the indulgence of the House with 
regard to the difficulty which the Govern- 
ment felt in obtaining and introducing into 
Ireland food for the people. The right 
hon. Baronet had told them that there was 
a great want of machinery which the Go- 
vernment could use. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick had alluded to the 
mode in which the Indian wheat had been 
distributed by the officer of the Govern- 
ment in the city of Cork. Now, without 
imputing to the Government any intention 
of aggravating the distress of the people at 
the present moment, he would, at the same 
time, tell them that the effects of the acts 
of the Government, with regard to the dis- 
tribution of that corn, was to aggravate in 
a very serious degree the distress of the 
people in the south of Ireland. What were 
the facts ?—and one fact was better than a 
thousand arguments. The distress in Cork 
was very great ; and the Gentlemen in that 
city assembled and formed themselves into 
a relief committee, and elected a secretary. 
At that time there was a depdt in Cork, 
containing a large supply of Indian meal. 
An application was made to the secretary 
of the relief committee in Dublin, stating 
the distress of the people—distress which 
he (Mr. Roche) knew, from his own know- 


ledge, was not exaggerated—and calling 
upon him to allow a distribution of the In- 
dian meal in depét at certain prices—in 


fact, at cost price. The secretary, after 
some deliberation, acceded to this request, 
and a considerable quantity of meal was 
distributed among the poor of Cork. So 
far so good. But when the quantity which 
they were allowed to distribute was ex- 
pended, they renewed their application to 
the secretary in Dublin, and their first let- 
ter was unanswered. On the second appli- 
cation they received the letter which his 
hon. Friend had read to the House, and 
which was written by the Dublin secretary. 
That letter stated that, in point of fact, the 
Government had changed their minds with 
regard to the distribution of the meal, and 
that the people of Ireland were to be 
thrown upon their own resources. The 
consequence of this was, that an impression 
went abroad that not only for the present, 
but for a long time afterwards, the Go- 
vernment were not prepared to do anything 
for relieving the distresses of the people. 
Thus, they created a very great discontent 
among the people of Ireland, because they 
in the first instance raised their hopes by 
holding out to them, and in part realizing 
the expectation that food would be afforded 
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them, at reasonable prices, and afterwards 
they turned round and said in effect yp 
have food here, but you shall not get mor 
of it: that course, as he had said, create 
a feeling of dissatisfaction. Its effect was 
even worse, for the speculators in com jp 
Liverpool, and other places, had the op. 
portunity of reading this letter, as well s 
those to whom it was addressed, and they 
naturally enough said to themselves, this 
food is to be shut up for some months 
still; and they therefore raised the 
prices of Indian meal. Those prices were 
raised in consequence of this letter which 
had been received from Dublin. The right 
hon. Baronet seemed to doubt that fact: 
but he had a painful knowledge of it, be. 
cause he was in treaty for a large supply 
of Indian meal for his own people, and he 
knew that it was rated at a higher price 
than it was a fortnight since. It was im. 
possible for any man to exaggerate with 
respect to the want of food in Ireland. In 
that part of the county of Cork in which he 
resided, which usually supplied other parts 
of the county with food, hundreds of peo- 
ple were, to his own knowledge, obliged to 
consume the potatoes which they intended 
for seed; and that consideration alone 
ought to be sufficient to induce the Govern 
ment to bring a large supply of Indian com 
into the markets. The impression which 
the speech of the right hon. Gentlemanleft 
on his mind was—but he hoped he misun- 
derstood him—that the supply which the 
Government had in the country was tr: 
fling. With respect to his own part ofthe 
country, he had great pleasure in being 
able to say, in answer to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that the landlords 
there, always excepting the absentees, were 
doing what lay in their power. He was 
himself at that moment—he did not say 
in order to obtain any credit for it—giving 
employment to about four hundred persons, 
whose wages he paid weekly; but there was 
the greatest possible difficulty in obtaining 
food. When he had performed his duty 
by voting against the first reading of the 
present measure next week, if so early, he 
would proceed to Liverpool, to lay in a 
stock of food for his own people. He ai 
vised the relief committees in Cork to put 
themselves in correspondence with the 
brokers in Liverpool, in order to obtain 
supplies of Indian meal for the people. At 
present the price of potatoes was most Ut- 
reasonable, not less than 3d. a stone 4 
ordinary qualities; and it was 4d, and 04. 
a stone for the best. But even these high 
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rices were fictitious, for there was abso- 
lute difficulty in getting the article at all. 
large dealers had told him that they were 
unable to get sufficient for their own use, 
much less to meet the demand. He did 
not believe, if the people were to use the 
potatoes which were required for seed, that 
there would be more than three or four 
weeks’ supply in all Ireland. That was a 
fact which could scarcely fail to come home 
to them with a sort of thoughtful convic- 
tion, It was a fact which he stated with 
all solemnity, and as a landed proprietor 
vhose duty and pleasure it was to be ac- 
quainted with the wants of the people. He 
believed that hundreds and thousands would 
get up to-morrow morning in Ireland with- 
out knowing where to get a supply of their 
daily food. Her Majesty’s Government, 
therefore, must excuse him for saying that 
it was in the highest degree incumbent on 
them to apply themselves to overcome the 
paetical difficulties which stood in the way 
of supplying the people with provisions. 
They ought to cause further orders to be 
wnt to America for supplies of Indian meal. 
Some department of the Government, at 
least, ought to apply itself to the question 
instantly. They ought not to wait until 
the eleventh hour—until there were fifteen 
ortwenty such sackings as those they had 
rad of in the papers of that morning as 
having occurred at Clonmel. If they did 
remain idle, they might depend on it that 
they would speedily hear of outrages which 
every man would regret. Fine speeches 
frm the Government would not now an- 
swe. There was an old proverb, that 
“sweet words butter no parsnips,’’ and 
certainly sweet words would not fill empty 
bellies, It was time now, if ever it was 
time, to be up and doing. Let the Govern- 
ment act, and not talk. They had taken 
won themselves to govern Ireland, and it 
Was now time that, before God and man, 
they should attempt to govern it, so as to 
event the horrors of a national starva- 
ton, 

Sm R. PEEL: The hon. Gentleman 
who has spoken last has, I am sorry to say, 
brought a melancholy confirmation of the 
impressions under which we have from the 
first acted in reference to Ireland. About 
afortuight since we had oceasion to defend 
ourselves from the charge that we had ex- 
‘ggerated the present scarcity in Ireland 
~that we had used an admitted scarcity 
some parts of the country for the pur- 
pose of promoting the success of a measure 
imanently affecting the commercial in- 
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terests of the country. Returns were 
moved for the price of potatoes in different 
parts of Ireland, from which the inference 
sought to be drawn was, that the scarcity 
was confined to some parts of the country; 
and that was the charge which a fortnight 
since we had to defend ourselves against. 
But my own impression, which has since 
been unhappily confirmed, was, that as 
spring advanced very severe pressure would 
be felt in that country; and the hon. Gen- 
tleman, who has just returned from Ireland, 
now brings a striking confirmation as to 
that part with which he is connected. We 
have been charged with contenting our- 
selves with mere fine-spun speeches and 
soft words; but the hon. Gentleman, and 
those who think with him, might do us the 
justice to reflect that Government may feel 
extreme difficulty in adopting measures 
which may have a tendency to aggravate 
rather than relieve the distresses of that 
country. I agree with him that if, by the 
interference of the Government, we could 
rescue the people of Ireland from their pre- 
sent sufferings, no considerations of a pe- 
cuniary nature ought to prevent our adopt- 
ing immediate and decisive measures for 
that purpose. But where interference is 
so unusual, so contrary to all sound prin- 
ciples, let us take care that our interposi- 
tion, though well intended, does not ulti- 
mately add to the mischief. I assure the 
hon. Member that the utmost precaution is 
necessary—and his speech affords the 
strongest evidence of it—lest by our very 
liberality, professing to support the people, 
we aggravate the evil. By applying local 
relief under great pressure, we may be 
laying the foundation of more severe pres- 
sure hereafter. One of the last observa- 
tions of the hon. Member was an entreaty, 
that for God’s sake the Government should 
send out to America for more Indian corn; 
but we are bound to take care, that by so 
doing we do not interfere with the natural 
and more effectual supply by the mer- 
chants. At atime when Indian meal was 
unknown in this country—when by the 
present law it was subject to the duty on 
barley—and when the price of barley was 
falling, and the duty therefore rising, upon 
our own responsibility and at our own dis- 
cretion, without any soft words or fine 
speeches, we sent orders, through a great 
mereantile house, for the purchase of In- 
dian corn, undertaking to guarantee them 
against loss. Private persons could not have 
taken this course, on account of the duty; 
but the measure that might be justified in 
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December, might be very unwise and inju- 
dicious now. It does not at all follow, that 
because Indian meal can now be imported 
at a profit by individuals, that the further 
intervention of Government in the matter 
is expedient; and if it were known that Go- 
vernment was in the market as a great 
purchaser of Indian corn, the first effect 
would be greatly to enhance the price, and 
the next to embarrass the trade. What 
private merchant would buy and bring in 
Indian meal, if he were obliged to enter 
into competition with Government? I 
mention that to convince the hon Mem- 
ber that it is not from any indifference 
to Ireland, but from a sincere and con- 
scientious desire to benefit her to the ut- 
most, that we do not act as the hon. 
Gentleman recommends. Iam sure that 
he would not ask me to make improper and 
inconvenient disclosures; but in this dis- 
cussion our position is unfortunate; if we 
cannot give a complete answer, an infer- 
ence may be drawn that we are afraid to 
state our case; if we are silent and reserved, 
we add to the difficulty; and if we make 
disclosures, we do mischief. The fact is, 


that we have sent orders abroad to pur- 
chase for Ireland not only Indian corn, but 
oatmeal ; there is a duty of 6s. or 7s. upon 


it, and that duty will remain as long as the 
Corn Law remains; but as we receive it 
with one hand, and pay it with the other, it 
amounts to much the same thing. I have 
no doubt that the hon. Member is sincerely 
desirous to benefit his neighbours, as he 
gives employment to 400 peasantry: he 
finds the difficulty of providing them with 
food; and for his sake, and for their sakes, 
and for the sake of those who are willing 
to follow his honourable example, I entreat 
him to co-operate with us. He is going to 
Liverpool at the close of next week, and I 
hope, by helping us to pass the Corn Bill, 
he will return with tidings that he has been 
able to purchase oatmeal on payment of a 
duty of only 18d. instead of 7s. But what 
is the prospect in Ireland at present? Your 
potatoes have failed. The people are driven 
to subsist on a more generous and a more 
expensive food than they have been hither- 
to accustomed to. The pressure is no doubt 
very severe; but the almost inevitable ten- 
dency of it must be to give the Irish people 
a taste for a higher description of food. 
It will thus, I trust, be the means of lay- 
ing a foundation for increased industry, 
which, though no doubt it will be felt to 
but a very small extent at first, must have 
its advantage. If you can prevent the 
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Irish labourer from placing his dependaney 
on that watery food, the Irish potato, that 
will be doing a substantial good. But fy 
the present I only wish to show the danger 
of the Government interfering with private 
speculation, if such interference can pos 
sibly be avoided. At present there ar 
great importations of Indian corn into this 
country by private individuals since it was 
allowed to be introduced at the duty of 
ls. a quarter. The hon. Gentleman con. 
plains of the Government not being mor 
active in supplying food to meet the ex. 
isting scarcity. I can only say—and | 
speak from the deepest conviction—that 
if we were to declare we were ready to 
support the Irish people, and if the Parlia- 
ment gave us authority for doing 50, ve 
should cause more mischief by relaxing in- 
dividual exertion, than if we did not inter. 
fere at all. If Parliament gave us uwilin. 
ited means, and it were known we under. 
took the task of supplying the Irish with 
food, we should to a great extent lose 
the assistance of the Irish gentry, the 
Irish clergy, and the Irish farmer, all of 
whom would be bound to co-operate for the 
relief of the present distress. [I firmly be- 
lieve the result would be that we should 
insure all the horrors of famine before next 
autumn. In the first place, it is im- 
vossible for the Government to support 
4,000,000 of people. It is quite impos- 
sible. You have not the means of doing 
it. But at the same time that the hon 
Gentleman advises us to be more liberal, 
and to make a declaration of our willing- 
ness to give more extended support to the 
suffering poor, the hon. Gentleman adds 
that there are many of the absentee land- 
lords who are not performing that duty to- 
wards the people which in his opinion the 
resident landlords are beginning to effect. 
But if the Government were to do what he 
requires of us, would not the absentee 
landlord at once say, ‘I thank you for 
relieving me from the obligation of assist 
ing my starving countrymen?” The hon. 
Gentleman has described the efforts that 
are made by many proprietors, not only 
resident but absentee proprietors; for | 
think it unfair to draw the distinction 
this occasion that he makes, because ! 
know myself that there are many absentee 
proprietors who are coming forward gene- 
rously to meet the existing distress. Ne 
must not, therefore, I think, draw the dis 
tinction as to those who are disposed to . 
the people ; but is it not possible that al 
those classes to whom I have alluded might 
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ay in such a case, “We may be counter- 
acting the efforts of this benevolent Govern- 
ment, who have all these Commissioners, 
and such extensive machinery to work with, 
hy interfering at all in the matter?’’ And 
yould they not, in point of fact, have a 
ool exeuse for withholding that aid which 
ig indispensable on this occasion? Cases 
sich as the hon. Gentleman supposes may 
occur. It is utterly impossible for us to 
alopt means for preventing cases of indi- 
ridual misery in the wilds of Galway, or 
Donegal, or Mayo. In such localities the 
people must look to the local proprietors, 
resident and non-resident. It must be in- 
tilled into their minds that it is not on the 
Government that the first responsibility 
rests, but on those who derive their for- 
tunes from the soil. It may be very well 
for the hon. Gentleman to say to us, ‘I 
hold you responsible for every death that 
may occur in Ireland from the want of 
food.” I tell him that is an unwise argu- 
ment. It is impossible to make the Go- 
yernment responsible for cases of individual 
listress, That responsibility must rest on 
those who are on the spot—on the proprie- 
tors, resident and non-resident. If they 
are absentees, the moral obligation upon 
them is the stronger to transmit the neces- 
sary assistance to those who, being on the 
spot, can, from their local connexion and 
their personal knowledge of the cases com- 
ing before them, be the best enabled to 
distribute the relief. And therefore, not 
wishing to shrink from any obligation that 
belongs to the Government, and believing 
that pecuniary reasons alone should not 
weigh with us in declining to take any steps 
that we may think necessary, still I cannot 
consent to shift the responsibility from those 
on whom I believe it to rest. As to the 
hon, gentleman’s statement that the pres- 
sure is already so severe as to oblige the 
people to use as food the potatoes that 
ought to be applied for the purpose of seed, 
[am disposed to coneur with him in that 
view, for the pressure of immediate hunger 
will be always a temptation too strong to be 
resisted, no matter what the consequences 
may be; but does not the hon. Gentleman 
see in that argument a sufficient vindica- 
tion for the course which the Government 
has taken in asking for a permanent set- 
tlement of the Corn Law question. I be- 
lieve the same state of things is likely to 
occur next year; that we may have sear- 
“ty again to provide against, and that 
years may elapse before the food of the 
people is placed upon a secure footing; but 
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if these anticipations be well founded, what 
would be our condition in July next, if we 
had to decide whether a temporary suspen- 
sion of the Corn Law should continue or 
not? Suppose that the season next July 
should be similar to the last, and that fears 
of a second bad season were justified. I 
should like to know, then, if the state of 
Ireland next November and December were 
expected to be something like that of last 
year, what would be the condition of this 
House when asked to decide whether the 
suspension of the Corn Law expire in Au- 
gust, or should continue through the next 
winter. We felt this difficulty when con- 
sidering the course which, as Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, we ought to 
take. We felt that the pressure of hunger 
might induce the people to apply to the 
purposes of food the potatoes that were re- 
quired for seed; and we were thus induced 
to decide that the temporary suspension of 
the law would not be enough, but that it 
was our bounden duty to submit our propo- 
sition to the Legislature. This, then, is 
my answer to the hon. Gentleman, who has 
charged us with dealing ungenerously in 
introducing the subject of corn in connec- 
tion with the distress, for placing the Corn 
Law on another footing. [Mr. 8S. O’Briey: 
I said coercion.] Let us discuss the Corn 
Law and the Coercion Bill each at its pro- 
per time. Whatever differences there may 
be on the Corn Bill or the Coercion Bill, 
on the subject of Irish distress we are all 
agreed. Her Majesty’s Government may 
not have taken the best measures for its 
relief; but 1 can state that we have pain- 
fully considered the subject, and that we 
have spared no labour, by day or by night. 
It may be that the measures which we 
have taken may not be effectual for the 
purpose of meeting that distress; but I can 
assure hon. Gentlemen that indifference to 
the state of the Irish people cannot be 
fairly laid to our charge—that it is not 
from any fear of incurring the expense that 
has deterred us from going further, and 
from taking all the measures he thinks we 
might adopt; but it is a fear of too great an 
intervention with the ordinary course of 
commerce, and of thus ultimately aggra- 
vating the evil which we meant to remove. 
It is this consideration alone which has 
prevented us from adopting those measures 
which the hon. Gentleman thinks might 
have been more decisive and effectual. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE had not ealled on 
the right hon. Baronet to support the peo- 
ple of Ireland, or to give them eleemosy- 
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nary relief; but what he said was, they 
had come forward in the capacity of food 
providers: they had taken the step which 
the right hon. Baronet now deprecated, and 
he wished that they should not now stop 
half way, but that they should give the 
landlords of Ireland an assurance that in 
Liverpool, or elsewhere, they would have 
a certainty of procuring a supply of food 
for the people. 

Sm R. PEEL said, that was just what 
the Government wanted in passing the 
Corn Bill—namely, to have foreign wheat 
admitted at 4s. duty, and oats and barley 
at ls. 6d. duty. 

Mr. CALEB POWELL wished to know 
from the right hon. Baronet, if such was 
the object of the Government, why he 
pressed a Coercion Bill on the attention of 
the House instead of the Corn Bill ? 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, he was 
exceedingly glad to hear from the right 
hon. Baronet that the Government were 
prepared to augment the sum of money 
placed at the disposal of the Board of 
Works. In counties it was possible to pro- 
ceed with the construction of roads and 
other public improvements; but in towns, 
such as that which he had the honour to 
represent (Drogheda), they had no means of 
employing the people, except by the im- 
provement of their harbours; and he trust- 
ed, therefore, that the Government would 
take means to have the Report of the 
Harbour Commissioners laid on the Table 
with as little delay as possible, in order 
that its suggestions might be carried into 
effect. 

Mr. W. COLLETT said, that he wish- 
ed to draw the attention of the Government 
to the Railway Acts passed for Ireland in 
the last Session of Parliament. The Cork 
and Cashill Railway, the Waterford and 
Limerick Railway, and the Dundalk and 
Enniskillen Railway Bills, were among those 
to which he alluded; and what he wished 
to know was, whether money might not be 
advanced, by way of loan, under certain 
restrictions, to these works, in order that 
the people might be at once employed upon 
them? He did not allude to the Railway 
Bills of this Session; but with respect to 
the others, he thought arrangements might 
be made by which the works could be com- 
menced at once. Though he could not 
boast of being a resident Irish landlord, he 
had given employment for the last nine 
years to 500 labourers, and within eight 
years had expended 90,0000. in Ireland; 
and the hon. Member for Cork could bear 
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him out when he alluded to the efforts 
which he had made to procure employmen, 
for the people. is tenants in that eo. 
try were earning good wages, and wer 
under no necessity of applying to the work. 
house for relief, and he was glad of it, 
Mr. O'CONNELL: I will not detain 
the House three minutes, nor would I take 
the liberty of addressing it at all on the 
present occasion were it not for what has 
fallen respecting me from the right hon, 
Baronet. The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated accurately the difference of opinion 
existing between my hon. Friend near me 
(Mr. Smith O’Brien) and myself on the 
subject of outdoor relief. I believe that 
in the social state in which Ireland exists, 
the Poor Law is not a remedy for anything 
like the quantity of destitution found in 
the country. I can see no reason for al. 
tering the opinion which I have so often 
expressed on this subject from the practical 
working of the existing Poor Law. Asit 
is at present administered there are only 
37,000 persons to whom relief is af. 
forded, though according to the Report 
of your Commissioners there are two nil- 
lions three hundred and odd thousand per- 
sons in a state of destitution in Ireland, 
These 37,000 persons have certainly re- 
ceived workhouse relief; but then it has 
been at a cost of 90,0001. a year for the 
establishment alone. I only allude to that 
fact to show how inadequate a mode of re- 
lief the present Poor Law has proved for 
the existing distress of Ireland. I do think 
that nothing could be more ruinous to the 
landlords of Ireland than the introduction 
of a system of outdoor relief. I believe 
such a system would amount to actual con- 
fiseation of property; but yet, if the right 
hon. Baronet thinks that the distress in Ire- 
land is so great that outdoor relief is ne- 
cessary to meet the case, I would consent 
to sacrifice my own opinion, and to support 
him in passing a measure for that purpose. 
One word more. The right hon. Baronet 
has alluded to the failure of the Drainage 
Act in Ireland. But the right hon. Baro- 
net should not discourage a system s0 Ne- 
cessary, but at the same time so difficult. 
He should recollect that the failure did n0t 
arise from the plans of the Governmett, 
but from natural causes. I will allude 
but one matter further. The Government 
has done a great deal to meet the distress 
They have shown the best disposition t0 
relieve the people. Many will differ from 
you as to the plans which you have adopted. 
I think you have vindicated yourselves 
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night; but you should recollect that you 
have not done enough as yet, even with 
regard to the past. Recollect that you are 
only at the commencement of the distress; 
that the worst period is before you; that 
the disturbances which unfortunately have 
commenced may become universal; and that 
you have a fruitful period for exertion be- 
fore yon require an energy beyond the 
law. In taking up the Coercion Bill you 
may, pro tanto, appoint a Commissioner 
vith power to make a rate on the resident 
and absentee landholders throughout the 
kingdom, according as an estimate may be 
formed of the number of people to whom 
they give work, and labour, or wages. At 
the same time, let me add, that I should 
be sorry anything like despondency should 
eo forth from the Government. Nothing 
could have a worse effect in causing out- 
break than any appearance of despondency 
on the part of the Government. I do be- 
lieve that by energy you can yet meet the 
lificulty; but the greatest energy is re- 
qured for the purpose, and without that 
you can do nothing. 

CoroxeL VERNER said, that in his 
pat of the country, after having made 
every possible inquiry, he found the produce 
of the last harvest so fair, that there was 
at least an average crop for consumption. 
The tenantry unanimously stated that since 
the war they did not recollect so good a 
season for paying rents; and that at pre- 
sent there was a great quantity of grain in 
the country. 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN wished to 
sty a word or two in explanation. The 
right hon, Baronet opposite said,'in opposing 
the Coercion Bill the Irish Members were 
responsible for delaying the progress of 
those measures which were intended to 
relieve the distressed people of Ireland. 
The Irish Members did not deserve that 
imputation, With regard to compelling 
the resident landlords of Ireland to assist 
the Government in remedial measures, he 
(i. W. $. O’Brien) begged to say, that 
ifthe right hon. Baronet proposed a gene- 
nil tax upon property with that object, he 
for one would cordially support him. 

Me. JOHN O'CONNELL would read 
‘statement to the House which he had 
Ist received, relating to a point not yet 
touched upon in the present discussion, al- 
though it bore a most important relation to 
t. The statement was as follows :— 


un Robert Peel is reported to have stated 
t the Government embarked 100,0002. in the 


purchase of Indian corn, to be sold in Ireland at | 
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eost price. Commissary General Ilewitson has 
declared such cost price to be 1d. per lb. This 
enables us to estimate the quantity imported by 
Government at 24,000,000 Ibs. weight of meal; say 
six pounds for each of the 4,000,000 of persons for 
whom it is calculated food, other than their usual 
diet of potatoes, must be found this season. say 
for three months. The present price of Indian 
corn in London and Liverpool, adding cost of 
freight to [reland, and expense of manufacture, is 
20 per cent higher than the commissary general 
in Cork proposes to sell at. As far as the Govern- 
ment views are known, all the Indian corn is to 
be imported into Cork, and all to be ground there. 
They have engaged as yet eleven millls for grind- 
ing in and near Cork, which are capable of work- 
ing about 4,000 barrels of 20 stone at most in the 
week. Several lots of it have been sent from Cork 
to Galway and other places. A small quantity 
was delivered to a relief committee in Cork, and 
most anxiously bought up by the people at the 
price fixed. Mr. Dan Meagher told me this day 
(April 4) that he had letters from Cork stating 
that the commissary general had declared he could 
not furnish any further supplies for Cork, as it 
was resolved to hold it over for poorer districts. 
As regards this declaration, if it was made, I am 
sorry to say that there are many most poverty- 
stricken districts in the county of Cork. The 
stock of Indian corn still in bond in England is 
very low, not exceeding 45,000 quarters. Many 
well-informed persons are beginning to fear that 
the mill power of the conntry will not be sufficient 
to meet the emergency. They argue that the 
mills of Ireland were nearly at full work when her 
labourers all lived upon potatoes, and that the 
increased consumption will bé at the highest when 
the water power is at the lowest. Taking Indian 
corn as the standard, it would require 14,285 bar- 
rels of 20 stone each to give 4,000,000 of people 
one pound of meal each, say, for round numbers, 
100,000 barrels a week. I send herewith a sche- 
dule of the mill power of the county of Cork, 
which I am sure I am under the mark in stating 
at one-sixth of the power of Ireland. The mill 
power of Cork, county and city, may be taken at 
12,920 barrels per week ; the distillery at 3,900. 
The increased consumption in Ireland will be at 
least six times that quantity.” 

He would not trouble the House by read- 
ing the schedule referred to, which was 
merely a list of the different mills, with a 
statement of their weekly power in barrels. 
The document then proceeded :— 


“In addition to the flour and oatmeal mills 
detailed, there are four powerful steam mills in 
Cork, capable of working 2,000 barrels at least 
weekly, making the total 12,920. The distillery 
power is at least 3,900. This power includes 
grinding and dressing. Indian corn requires no 
dressing, therefore the same power would prepare 
a much greater quantity of human food from it, 
or barley, which requires but’ very little, than 
from wheat or oats. Stopping distillation now 
would throw a large quantity of barley into the 
market for food, and considerably increase the 
available mill power. ‘There is now no risk of 
private distillation, which can only be managed 
in winter.” 

He did not pledge himself to the accuracy 
of the statements contained in this commu- 
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nication ; but the writer was well acquainted 
with the misery and distress of Ireland; 
and he wished his views to be submitted to 
the consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the House. The suggestion for 
the stoppage of distillation appeared to 
him to be worthy of attention. He would 
add but one or two words upon the general 
It was evidently one of extreme 
difficulty. Allowances must be made on 
both sides. Allowances must be made for 
the difficulty the Government were in, and 
he gave them the utmost credit for their 
anxiety to do all in their power to meet 
the emergency. He differed, however, 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
who deprecated the present discussion. 
He thought discussion would be useful, for 
it would show to the people in many dis- 
tricts of Ireland that their wants and neces- 
sities were under the anxious consideration 
of the Government—that the House was 
not inattentive to them—and that, if no- 
thing definitive had been announced, it was, 
as had already been stated, because any 
definitive statement of the measures taken 
to furnish relief might impede their suc- 
cessful operation. He was sorry, however, 
to hear what the right hon. Gentleman 
said as to giving the people of Ireland a 
taste for better food, by furnishing them 
with some for the moment. The only 
mode of giving them a taste for adopting 
the use of better food, was to give them 
the means of obtaining it. If they had 
the means of obtaining better food, it was 
natural to expect they would adopt the use 
of it; but if a great portion of their earn- 
ings were necessarily spent in clothing, 
rent, and other demands consequent upon 
the maintenance of a family, they were 
driven to the use of a poorer description of 
food. But if you gave them more means 
of purchasing better food, they would, 
following the bent of human nature, adopt 
the use of it. He would sit down after 
offering one remark upon what had been 
said relative to the necessity for Irish land- 
lords to assist the Government in their 
efforts to relieve the distress of the people. 
It had been said, this was their first duty, 
and that they had the best means of dis- 
charging it from their local knowledge of 
the wants, wishes, and habits of the people 
of Ireland. Let the House see how pow- 
erfully this argument bore upon the sug- 
gestion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Limerick, that Ireland should have a local 
Parliament. 


Mr. FITZGERALD called attention to 


subject. 
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the disturbances reported in the towns ¢ 
Tipperary and Clonmel, by the people 
being in a state of starvation: and he askel 
the right hon. Baronet whether, when ty 
want of food was absolutely known to exis, 
the agents of Government were not bow 
to send it from the ports of import iny 
the interior. He wished to know whethe 
those agents had attended to their instr. 
tions, for if the food had been sent, it 
might have prevented the people from 
having recourse to breaking open bakers’ 
shops and committing other outrages tp 
obtain it. The people of Tipperary and 
Clonmel were orderly, peaceable, and 
quict: they were not disposed to violence; 
but he appealed to right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite whether, in the existing state of 
distress, the enactment of a Coercion Bil 
was not more likely to increase than to 
prevent the evils of which they complained, 

Order of the day read. 

Mr. JOHN O’BRIEN: In rising to af. 
dress the House on this adjourned debate, 
I have to express my regret that the pro- 
longed but unavoidable discussion which 
has arisen should have interfered with the 
progress of those great measures of com- 
mercial legislation introduced by Her Me 
jesty’s Government, the speedy adjudica 
tion of which I hold to be not more essen- 
tial to the trading and agricultural interests 
of the Empire, than to the mitigation of that 
destitution in Ireland, now no longer a 
matter of speculation, but of awful, mum 
nent, and unquestionable certainty. And 
I have equally to regret my absence ma 
recent occasion, when the right hon. Baro- 
net at the head of the Government referred 
to the Members for Limerick and Clare, as 
I should have felt it my duty to have given 
my strongest testimony and support of the 
unexaggerated character of his statements. 
I should have done so, not alone on my own 
knowledge, but on the unsuspected, ] may 
say official authority of documents I hold 
in my hand—one the letter of the present 
high sheriff of the city of Limerick, once 
Member of this House—the other the at- 
dress of the relief committee of the «tty, 
and bearing the signatures of the mayor, 
the Protestant dean of the diocese, and the 
late chairman of the Poor Law guardians; 
and, with the permission of the House, 
shall read those brief but emphatic state 


ments :— , 
“ Limerick, March 23, 1846. 

2" . . From the ferment existing here 
ant of food and non-el 
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immediate practical relief, in both points of view, 
of the most urgent necessity ; indeed the army 
are obliged to be kept in momentary readiness ; 
god painful and lamentable would be the conse- 
quences of its employment, to be obviated only by 
igstant relief, a state the more to be deplored 
when the exemplary patience of the people hitherto 
must be acknowledged. A deputation has gone to 
Dublin to impress on the Irish Executive this 
sate of things, of which I was to have been one, 
jut was prevented by indisposition ; any use, whe- 
ther in or out of Parliament, you may deem it ad- 
yiuble to make of the representation I have just 
given of our local condition, you are quite at liberty 
to adopt, as in so painful and formidable a position 
eey item of information is useful ; so apprehen- 
sire, too, are the authorities here of popular dis- 
turbance and attack on the corn stores, that dis- 
trict and military support has been communicated 
to me, (Signed) 
“ Witiram Rock, 
“ Tigh Sheriff, City of Limerick. 
“MT John O’Brien, Esq., M.P.” 
“ Relief Committee Rooms, Limerick. 
“Sir—We have been requested by the Relief 
Committee of Limerick to apply to you in behalf 
ofthe suffering population of this city and district. 
You are probably aware of the sad visitation with 
which Providence has been pleased to afflict this 
country. Its staple food is now almost expended, 
and connected with this calamity there is greatest 
vant of employment. Works of various kinds 
have been devised and commenced to meet this 
trying emergency. The Government has called 
un all classes of the community to exert them- 
elves to the utmost, and the Committee feel as- 
sured that you will, according to your property 
and ability, second their exertions. Your subserip- 
tion will be received by any of the banks, or any 
nember of the Committee, 
(Signed) 
“ J. F. Ryan, Mayor. 
« W. Hieeins, Dean. 
“Wa. Muorre.u. 
“N.B—It is necessary to observe that Govern- 
nent aid will be granted in proportion to the sum 
locally subseribed,”” 
Perhaps I have been censurable in not 
baring heretofore submitted to this House 
documents so strongly illustrative of the 
vants and necessities of the city which I 
represent, and which are unfortunately 
tommon throughout the south-west of Ire- 
hod. With such facts before us, can it 
be hecessary to vindicate the wise, humane, 
ant provident measures of relief introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Government? And per- 
mit me here to suggest how overbearing 
ust be the sense of duty which compels a 
saramle portion of the Members from 
% to resist even in its present stage 
Z Bill before the House, accompanied as 
Nat resistance inevitably is by the post- 
a of measures which the exigencies 
of their country so urgently require. But 
8 doing we act not alone on the sugges- 


lus of ow own spontaneous judgment, 
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but equally in accordance with the univer- 
sal sentiment of a people who will not con- 
sent to purchase an exemption from physi- 
cal suffering, almost without a parallel, by 
a surrender of their political privileges, or 
by a seeming acquiescence in the penal, 
unconstitutional, and comparatively inope- 
rative provisions of the Bill now before 
the House. Sir, I rise to oppose even 
the first reading of that Bill; and as 
a case of habitual and unpunished crime 
has been very clearly demonstrated by 
the right hon. Baronet, I feel my- 
self called on to state the reasons which 
have determined my opposition to a mea- 
sure professedly intended to arrest the per- 
petration of crime, and to achieve those ob- 
jects which it must be avowed is the para- 
mount end of all government to accomplish, 
namely, the security of property and the 
protection of life. Did I believe that the 
measure before the House was the best or 
only means to accomplish these important 
ends, no consideration of any temporary un- 
pularity which may arise from its advocacy 
should deter me from assuming that fair 
share of responsibility which attaches to 
its support. For I hold that such a mo- 
tive of resistance would be a disreputable 
abandonment of my duties as a Member 
of this House, not to be even extenuated 
by the knowledge that my dishonest re- 
treat from a common responsibility could 
not arrest the legislative maturity of a 
measure which the interests of the country 
and its existing condition required. Let 
me ask what is that condition? It has 
been powerfully, amply, and irresistibly 
demonstrated by a catalogue of crime 
deeply degrading to the national charac- 
ter ; and what aggravates the reflection is, 
that that condition is but a repetition of 
the past, and that those measures of penal 
legislation now proposed are but a repeti- 
tion of those former abortive remedies, 
whose permanent inutility a long and pain- 
ful experience has abundantly demonstrat- 
ed. What is the condition of Ireland after 
centuries of international connexion ; after 
half a century of Imperial legislation ? 
Are we not in the position and threatened 
by the penalties of a recently subjugated 
people ? I ask if there be any other coun- 
try which, after centuries of established 
rule, exhibits a spectacle every way so re- 
volting as that put forward by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government as the cause and vindica- 
tion of the measure now before the House? 
Sir, it is impossible to trace this condition 
of things to any other cause than to the 
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character of the policy which has ruled. 
I am not aware of any peculiarity in the 
dispositions of the people of Ireland, nor 
of any physical imperfections in the coun- 
try to which we belong, which can ade- 
quately explain it. Would it not then be 
well to inquiry why it is that a connexion 
between countries naturally associated, 
should have been so disastrous to us, so 
little profitable to you? Would it not be 
right, in place of adopting temporary ex- 
pedients for the punishment or suppression 
of crime, at once to investigate and remove 
the causes which have generated the ten- 
dency to it? These causes are the physi- 
cal necessities of the people and the politi- 
cal discontent of the country, both, mutu- 
ally and by natural effect, acting on and 
exasperating the other. It is impossible 
to deny that the people of Ireland regard 
your laws with alienation—they feel that 
the spirit of a past past ascendancy still 
survives; that the principle of your Govern- 
ment is anti-Catholic in its character, is 
anti-Irish in its tendencies; and that not- 
withstanding the Emancipation Act of 
1829, they are still practically excluded 
from the patronage of the Government, 
from the confidence of the Crown, and 


labour under the double penalty of a na- 
tional subjection and of a sectarian ascen- 


dancy. The Irish people find themselves 
represented in an Imperial Parliament by 
a stinted and inadequate representation; 
and as a Catholic people they complain 
of the intolerable yoke of an alien and a 
sinecure Church. Your magistracy is anti- 
Catholic ; your judicial bench is equally 
so; and all your official appointments are 
of a kindred character ; or if some solitary 
Catholic be distinguished by your favour, 
he purchases the distinction by a severance 
from his natural connexions, by an abne- 
gation of his natural principles. He for- 
feits character, and you gain no strength. 
Again, look to the social condition of the 
people: it is one of unparalleled suffer- 
ing and degradation, emancipating them 
from all disposition, and, as they not 
unnaturally conceive, from all obligation, 
to the maintenance of laws which nei- 
ther give facilities for the acquisition of 
property, nor secure the common necessa- 
ries of life. That such a condition of 
things is an incentive to crime, requires but 
little reasoning to enforce, and is practi- 
cally demonstrated by the class and de- 
scription of persons on whom the penalties 
of the law ultimately fall. They are not 
the comfortable farmer, nor the extensive 
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landholder—they seldom are found among 
the occupiers of five acres—they are gene. 
rally composed of a class destitute, ign. 
rant, and impoverished, who owe no deh 
to the institutions of their country, an 
who have no hope in the possible amelion, 
tion of their condition. I would resey 
this class from the temptations to crime by 
improving their social condition, by elera. 
ing their moral character, and by augment. 
ing their material comforts—in a word, by 
making it their interest to obey the lays 
and uphold the institutions of their com 
try. If I am asked how this is to lp 
achieved, I refer to the various Commit. 
tees which, in voluminous evidence for the 
last twenty years, encumber the records of 
your House—a pregnant proof of unavail 
ing inquiry and of abortive legislatin, 
Shall I refer to an unemployed populatin 
in the midst of improvable wastes, to the 
imperfect relations between landlord ani 
tenant, to a defective Poor Law, which, 
when well constituted, affords the best se. 
curity for social and political tranquility, 
and compels the more opulent, by the 
urgent sense of self-interest, to provide for 
the wants and welfare of the humble 
classes of the country? Shall I refer t 
an absentee proprietary, to a non-resident 
gentry, to the want of that smaller landel 
proprietary, so calculated to extend the 
bases and augment the security of soci 
institutions ? Nor in this catalogue shoull 
we omit that fertile source of agrarian out- 
rage, the absence of all accessible or o- 
mestic tribunals to arrange the social 
differences of the people, whether co 
nected with the tenure of land or th 
general rights of property. These ar 
the measures preventive of erime—pet 
manent in their character, salutary in ther 
influence, beneficent in their operation— 
which I would compel or persuade the Go. 
vernment to adopt coincidently with those 
penal or remedial laws now proposed to the 
adoption of this House. Sir, I have said 
it is the duty of the Government to redress 
the political wrongs of the country; ™ 
admitting the doctrine that political agit 
tion contributes to social distraction, 
to agrarian outrage, I feel that an merei* 
ed obligation thereby devolves upon them 
to tranquillize the country, by the conees 
sion of those measures which alone cat 8 
tisfy the rights and necessities of Irelan 
I am not unwilling to admit that politic 
agitation predisposes the popular min ‘ 
that habitual discontent which travels be 
yond the justifiable limits, and tends to 
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degenerate into a struggle for private and 
warranted ends; and it is impossible in a 
eat national movement, such as has been 
fr the last half century in action in Ire- 
nd, strictly to observe those necessary 
and guarded limits in appeals to that popu- 
lar feeling by whose organization and im- 
pusioned agency great political changes 
are sought to be accomplished, It is im- 
sible that a people who are taught, and 
justly taught, to confederate against the 
nisused power of the Government—who 
ae taught, and justly taught, to combine 
aginst the undue privileges of a territorial 
digarehy—who have been brought by the 
ual impolicy of the Government into sus- 
essful collision with the temporal posses- 
dons of an alien and sinecure Church; I say 
itis impossible that such a people, so sti- 
mulated and so solicited, will not ultimately 
trnsgress the limits which political agita- 
tin for political ends would warrant and 
prescribe. A people long politically agi- 
tated eventually become socially disor- 
guized; and the transition from the suc- 
essful assertion of equal political privi- 
ges to that of equal social rights is nei- 
the distant nor unnatural; and is it wise 
ina Government to allow a people to con- 
tinue indefinitely exposed to such a process 
ifslow but infallible seduction ? Can it be 
weessary for me to describe its baleful 
ifuence ? We live in a state of feverish 
aul unhealthful excitement. The pursuits 
tranquil industry are tasteless and in- 
‘pid; views of undefined and unattainable 
gud possess the popular mind; and hope 
ieferred, and disappointment, in endless 
wuoeession, embitter popular feeling, and, by 
utural transition, array it against even the 
yitimate rights of the higher and more 
tfluent classes of the country. But I am 
wl, first suppress crime by the terrors 
tnd inflictions of the law, and then redress 
the social and political wrongs complained 
i! Then, I ask the Government, will 
they specify the measures which they con- 
template? I for one will not be satisfied 
mth a vague and undefined announce- 
eat of redress, Such has already ac- 
‘uupanied your past measures of coercion 
—l allude to former Governments—and 
las eventuated in renewed distraction, and 
the appravated disappointment of national 
i. What are the measures you pro- 
et Will you improve the material con- 
ps of the people of Ireland? Will you 
‘on the suggestions of which I have 
en hasty, but perhaps not an unintel- 
. outline? What are the political 
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ameliorations you contemplate 2? Will you 
give us domestic equality among our- 
selves, international equality with you ? 
Will you practically incorporate us with 
your Empire, or will you legislatively dis- 
unite? Above all, will the right hon. 
Baronet consummate the Emancipation 
Act of 1822? Will he anticipate, and 
not wait for, that overbearing neces- 
sity to which he has once referred ? 
Will he give legitimate development to 
the principles of that great legislative 
enactment? Will he, 1 ask, emanci- 
pate the people of Ireland from the pro- 
longed ascendancy of that alien Church, at 
once the source of our distractions, and the 
badge of our humiliation? The Anglican 
Church in Ireland is without a parallel in 
the civilized world; it is the operative 
cause of our present condition; it divides 
us into antagonist parties among our- 
selves; it arrays us, the great majority, in 
collective hostility to you. It paralyses 
your Government in its most ordinary func- 
tions. Look to your Cabinet. Why is no 
Catholic a member of that body? We are 
represented in this House on kindred prin- 
ciples. We should be represented in the 
Cabinet, but your sectarian policy prohi- 
bits you from doing so; and the Catholic 
who accepts a political identity with you, 
ceases to be the organ of his party, and 
forfeits the confidence of his co-religionists. 
You thus exclude from your Councils the 
Catholic millions of Ireland, of the Colonies 
of this very country, and concentrate 
against you, against your policy and your 
Government, the religious sensibilities of 
one-third of your Empire. But we have 
been told of the irrevocable compact of the 
Union: then you give the people of Ire- 
land the strongest incentive, and the most 
powerful argument for its repeal ; but who 
in this age of progress, moral, physical, 
and political, will speak of irrevocable 
laws ? Let the collective good of the com- 
munity committed to his peculiar care be 
the irrevocable end of the statesman’s po- 
liey, to be achieved by a wise accommoda- 
tion of the means to the varying wants and 
interests of society; but do not outrage 
the common sense of mankind by the an- 
nouncement of your irreversible laws, or of 
your unalterable institutions. Yet I am 
not insensible to the difficulties which sur- 
round the statesman, who, in advance of 
the intellect of his age, and of the preju- 
dices of his party, waits the slow progress 
of public opinion, and postpones the advo- 
cacy of great measures, even with a view 
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to their ultimate attainment. But a pru- 
dential or procrastinating policy has its 
limits; and it is the duty of him who is 
vested with official power to abridge the 
national struggle, at the fitting moment to 
give an impulse to public opinion, and anti- 
cipate that position to which it is, perhaps, 
slowly but infallibly advancing. The sec- 
tarian character of your policy is not fo- 
reign to this debate: it deprives your Go- 
vernment of the confidence of the people of 
Treland, they distrust your administration 
of the law; nor will we, from the influence 
of any pressure, however urgent, consent 
to augment the powers or strengthen the 
executive hands of an anti-national Minis- 
try. But if you will announce an altered 
policy—if you will ameliorate our material 
condition—if you will abate our religious 
and political wrongs—why, in such case, 
we shall co-operate with you even in your 
present measures; we shall endeavour to 
render them more effective in the suppres- 
sion of crime, and less invasive of the rights 
of the people; but if, on the other hand, 
you but proffer us this measure of penal 
restraint, we shall not partake of your re- 
sponsibility; we shall embarrass your legis- 
lation by every means within the limits of 


the Constitution; and even should the re- 
sult be the temporary impunity of crime, 
even at that cost shall we endeavour to 
compel the Government to the adoption of 
those measures which are essential to its 


permanent suppression. I specially object 
to some of the provisions of this Bill. 
Transportation is too severe a punishment 
for the suspicion of crime, for I hold that 
the factitious offence of being out at pro- 
hibited hours is but a means of coming at 
the suspected characters of a district: 
temporary imprisonment, more or less pro- 
longed, would remove them from the temp- 
tations and facilities to crime ; and when 
tranquillity shall be achieved, and order 
re-established, the suspected, perhaps the 
innocent man—for his guilt has not been 
proved—may be restored to his country, 
his family, and to all those social relations, 
not the less valuable to him because his 
condition is humble, and his sufferings per- 
haps unmerited; and from all these fair 
chances you exclude him by the irrevoca- 
ble sentence of transportation. Again, 
the expenses of this Bill are to be defrayed 
by the occupying tenantry of the country. 
You legislate on the presumption that they 
are in sympathy with crime. I stop not 
to reproach you with this result of your 
policy. But what have the farmers and 
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the great proportion of the occupy 
tenantry to say to these outrages? They 
are often the victims, not the participators 
in crime. You should not thus stigmatizg 
the occupying tenants of the counties, anj 
perhaps generate that disaffection whic, 
you so unwisely announce. I would day 
no such invidious distinctions, Let land. 
lord as well as tenant liquidate the amou: 
and so far as these pecuniary penalties 
would avail, I would induce them to con. 
bine in removing the causes and arresting 
the progress of crime. I shall not longer 
trespass on the attention of the House; | 
am aware of many other objections in de. 
tail, the great social inconvenience, the 
undue discretion of an anti-popular magis- 
tracy ; but I feel I have stated what war. 
rants my opposition to this measure, asin. 
vasive of the social and constitutional rights 
of the people, as imperfectly calculated 
achieve the objects contemplated, and asa 
penal and oppressive substitute for those 
measures of permanent reform and com 
prehensive amelioration which can alone 
give tranquillity to Ireland, or secure the 
happiness of its people. 

| Here a considerable pause took place, 
during which no hon. Member rose to al- 
dress the House. Strangers were ordered 
to withdraw, and the gallery was about to 
be cleared for a division, when] 

Mr. CALEB POWELL said: Sir, the 
measure now under discussion has been 
variously denominated: one right hon 
Gentleman calls it ‘* A Bill for the Protee- 
tion of Life;’’ another ‘ For the Prevention 
of Assassinationin Ireland;’’ othersdeseribe 
it, and more appropriately I think, 4 pr- 
ject for the “Coercion of the Irish People. 
But designate it how they may, disguise 
how they will, it is in reality nothing more 
or less than an attempt, an abortive one, | 
trust, to transfer, bound neck and heels 
the wretched Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland to the tender mercies of their at- 
cient taskmasters, the Protestant gentry af 
that country. Three principal objections 
the measure present themselves: first, 00 
sufficient case has been established forit by 
the right hon. Gentleman ; second, it will be 
no remedy, if the evils exist to the extent al 
leged ; thirdly, it is not impartial legislation 
in respect to Her Majesty's Irish subjects 
The Government argue @ particular a 
universale—the most inconclusive kind of 
logic: and because it is alleged that fire 

ete tially disturbed, therefore 
counties are partially disturbed, t ven 
it is just and expedient to extingus 
British Constitution in thirty-two, the whole 
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emitory of Ireland. To illustrate upon what 
light and insufficient grounds crimes have 
jen imputed to districts proclaimed dis- 
tured, I will instance the barony of Po- 
yeybeg, in which I reside, in the county 
of Limerick : although this locality has 
heen proclaimed under the Peace Preserva- 
tin Act by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
three months ago, I have as yet been un- 
ible to procure from his subordinates a re- 
tum of the grounds upon which the procla- 
nation was founded, such a return having 
heen ordered by the House of Commons a 
nonth ago. I must therefore rely upon my 
om observation as to its condition both 
before and since sentence was passed upon 
it by the Executive Government. I can 
asure hon. Members that I do not dwell 
ina fortified castle, but in a very defence- 
less house, with no occasion for bolt or 
bar, as my hon. Friend the Member for 
Meath can testify. But then the right 
hon. Gentleman said, it is perfectly unsafe 
ty travel about through Ireland. I can 
afm that social intercourse has never 
ven interrupted in my neighbourhood. 
The Protestant clergyman and his family 
interchange their visits with mine at all 
hows unmolested ; even the female mem- 
ers drive and walk about the country as 
fearlessly as securely. ‘* But,’’ continued 
ihe right hon. Gentleman, ‘‘ only conceive 
the horrid attempt to assassinate so excel- 
lnt alandlord as Sir David Roche.” I am 
aware that the name of that hon. Gentle- 
nan has been used as a cheval de battaille 
forthe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland to charge 
the Irish peasantry, and is a war horse for 
thenoble Lord the Member for Lynn, when 
le wishes to ride roughshod over the li- 
bety of Ireland. Suppose Sir David 
Roche had not been fired at with attempt 
0 assassinate him; and the gentleman 
rho was in the carriage with him at the 
me, assured me that in his opinion there 
"sno intention to injure him. [Sir 
wes Granam: What did Sir D. Roche 
wy?) I did not speak to him on that sub- 
et. Possibly Sir D. Roche did not see it, 
“i was said Sir D. Roche was reclining 
m the seat of the carriage. The gen- 
teman stated there was an explosion 
it firearms, but nothing struck the car- 
‘age, (Sir Jawzs Granam: What do the 
Heople of Limerick say?] Many people 
ore Se it was believed to be the 
io or a police spy. If this is 
nbted, let hon. Gentlemen recollect the 
th conspiracy, The right hon. the 
“stelary at War stated that the steward 
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of a Shannon steam boat haa been-barbar- / 
ously assailed and murder¥d; ,becatiseshe 
discontinued dealing with som’ Amegontin 
milkmaid indigenous to that distracted coun- 
try. I interrupted the right hon.Gentleman, 
and corrected the mis-statement at the time. 
I have further learnt there was no homicide 
in the transaction, but merely an assault 
by the indignant damsels, whose resent- 
ment was provoked in consequence of their 
unadulterated cream being compared to the 
sky-blue circulated amongst the inhabit- 
ants of Grosvenor-square. [The Arror- 
NEY GENERAL: Chalk and water.] Equally 
offensive. [Sir James Granam: They 
were men, not women.] Perhaps some 
chivalrous youth did assist the fair; but 
the parties have been made amenable to 
justice, prosecuted, convicted, and very pro- 
perly are now undergoing imprisonment in 
Ennis jail—the punishment of their impro- 
per conduct. Then another case was set 
forth of Timothy Mahony being brutally 
injured, intimidated, and ee of life 
by those savage disturbers in Limerick. I 
am informed that Timothy Mahony lives 
in the enjoyment of good health, no stouter 
fellow in the whole county, [Sir James 
Granam: I did not quote that case.] It 
was made a ground for passing the Bill in 
another House, to which it is said so much 
deference is due, and on the authority of 
which, in some degree, this House is re- 
quired to accept the Bill. The right hon, 
Secretary has referred to the case of Mr. 
Wilson of the county Clare, who, he said, 
had been obliged to go into exile after con- 
ferring extensive benefits upon his ten- 
antry. I think, however, he pushed 
the matter too far when he ascribed alto- 
gether Mr. Wilson’s retirement from the 
county of Clare to the menaces of an 
ungrateful population. I have the plea- 
sure of knowing Mr. Wilson, who is a very 
respectable gentleman, and was very use- 
ful in his locality, where I hope to see 
him again, re-established on his former 
good terms with his tenants, secure with- 
out a Coercion Act, both in person and 
property. Three or four years ago Mr. 
Wilson told me, that from circumstances 
totally distinct from misunderstandings 
with tenants—circumstances altogether of 
a private nature, which I think unneces- 
sary to intrude upon the House, but in 
no degree discreditable to Mr. Wilson, he 
had resolved to sell a portion of his estate, 
including his residence, and retire to the 
Continent. [Sir James Gramam: Mr. 
Wilson is now in Dublin.] That may be 
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so; but Mr. Wilson had some time since 
intended to withdraw from the county 
of Clare, without being expelled by 
the turbulence of his tenantry. But sup- 
posing Mr. Wilson retired through the 
hostility of his tenantry, does it follow that 
others are in similar circumstances, who 
cannot continue secure at home without 
the intervention of coercive measures. I 
know proprietors in that very locality, who 
exercise unmolested all the legitimate 
rights of property, but who nevertheless 
may be favourable to the Coercion Bill 
from an inclination to the exercise of arbi- 
trary power. The right hon. Gentleman 
has dwelt much upon the amount and cha- 
racter of crime in Ireland; but although it 
affords me no gratification to recite the ca- 
talogue of English criminality, it is neces- 
sary to refer to it to show that the spirit of 
impartiality does not pervade the proposed 
legislation. When crime and outrages of a 
grave character are committed in England, 
when a Prime Minister was assassinated in 
the lobby of the House of Commons, and 
the Secretary of the Minister in the centre 
of Westminster, did the Government re- 
commend the extinction of English free- 
dom? Did the Minister of the Crown 


propose to extinguish the vital principles of 


the Constitution? But it is alleged the 
poorer classes of Ireland require to be pro- 
tected by such a measure as is proposed. 
Where is the evidence of it? Has any pe- 
tition from them to that effect reached 
this House? They may require protection, 
but of a quite different species to that pro- 
posed. I seldom take up an English 
newspaper that I am not shocked by the 
most revolting cases of inhumanity. In 
the Morning Chronicle of the 6th of April, 
I found a murder in Liverpool ; infanti- 
cide at Taunton; an attempt to murder; and 
a murderous attack on Mr. Harvey Combe’s 
gamekeeper. On the same day a mur- 
derer was executed in the city of London, 
for assassinating his master. But then it 
is alleged that the Irish people sympathize 
with the criminal, while in England he is 
held in adherence. Now what was the 
ease in the instance I have just referred 
to? Nothing could equal the profanenessand 
recklessness of the criminal’s demeanour: 
and upon making his appearance upon the 
scaffold, he was applauded by the sur- 
rounding multitude. Inthe same paper, of 
April 8th, the following summary of crime 
appeared as an analysis of the calendar of 
the county in the Oxford cireuit: Arson, 1, 
robbery from the person, 1; forgery, 11; 
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cutting and wounding, 4; bestiality andy, 
natural offences 4; administering poison, 
2; night-poaching, 1; concealment of birt), 
2; highway robbery, 1; burglary, 13; rap. 
3; and including other offences, the tog) 
was 69. I do not think that the agsizes 
for the county of Limerick furnished , 
more numerous catalogue. Then, on the 
Western Circuit, three men were convicted 
of consecutively ravishing an unfortunate 
female; in another district, a man was 
found guilty of drowning his pregnant 
paramour. There is no want of the con. 
mission of crimes accompanied with atro. 
cious violence in England; but the Minister 
does not dream of proposing a Coercion Bill 
for this country: such a measure, if carried, 
must be inefficient. Seventeen similar w- 
successful Coercion Acts have been proposel 
within the memory of living men; and yet 
an eighteenth measure of a similar deserip. 
tion is called for: not only will it be cx. 
lamitous to Ireland, but most dangerous to 
the best interests of the Empire. I am sory 
not to see the hon. Member for Pontefract 
in his place, as I should have liked to 
know what he would say to the proposal of 
introducing what he so complacently tem- 
ed a mild measure of correctional police 
into his county under such circumstances 
as I shall describe. What would the 
hon. Member feel if his Protestant fellow 
countrymen, the inhabitants of Yorkshire 
had a Roman Catholic magistracy, small in 
comparative numbers, but strong in ant 
Protestant prejudices, invested with arbi 
trary power, and authorized to exerciseitin 
accordance with all their biases? Would he 
esteem sucha system a mere trivial re- 
straint, to be viewed without repugnanee by 
any friend of freedom? No! I will ven- 
ture to say the hon. Member, would loudly 
denounce it, as an unwarrantable infringe- 
ment of the rights of free-born Britons; 
and yet the hon. Member expresses his 
hopes that the Government will persevere 
with their coercive measures towards Ire- 
land. So late as February, there ™% 
what might be called an open insurrectiit 
in the north of England: upwards of 2,0" 
labourers employed on a railway near 
lisle, rose and expelled by force the Inst 
workmen employed there. If, however, 8 
row like that ‘occurs in Ireland, = 
proclaimed rebellion, and the Executitt 
valls for a Coercion Act for Protestatt 
magistrates to administer. While the wt 
mulus to vengeance is increased, you rl 
depend upon it this measure will nee 
ae ere . e greates 
no increased security. One of the grea 
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wets of any age or clime has justly ob- 
served — 

« There never yet was human power 

That could evade, if unforgiven, 

The patient search and vigil long 

Of him who treasures up a wrong.” 
Before I conclude, I would take the 
Iherty of suggesting what in my opinion 
rill promote the desired tranquillity of 
Ireland. In the first place, the Irish people 
should have equal laws, impartially admi- 
istered. The Government ought not to 
proseribe the constitutional expression of 
political opinion. T hen there is ample scope 
for the physical amelioration of the people, 
breclaiming the waste lands of Ireland; 
aid the Legislature would be well justified 
in compelling those proprietors who cannot 
orwill not bring them into cultivation, to 
transfer them to those who are prepared to 
make them available for the exigencies of 
the community. Or will the Legislature as- 
vatto a Repeal of the Union, and then an 
Irish Parliament will devise those measures 
thich are ealeulated to accomplish the pro- 
yerity of the people, without infringing 
their political privileges? But if adverse 
and hostile legislation is persevered in, the 
Government may discover some fine morn- 
ig that the Irish nation has resolved to 
right itself. 

Ma. WARD thought it was disgraceful 
that the House so often exhibited on the 
liscussion of great constitutional questions 
if this sort complete indifference. Te had 
wen three or four occasions that night on 
thich he could have counted out the House, 
ifhe had chosen to call the attention of the 
Speaker to the subject, there not being 
iwrty Members present. Tfowever, as he 
lifered from the hon. Member who had 
jist sat down as to the reasons why this 
Bill should be opposed, he would take that 
portunity of stating the grounds which, 
wtwithstanding the considerations urged, 
and the strong facts stated by the right 
ton, Baronet at the head of the Home De- 
Mrtwent, in his opening speech, induced 
tim, as an English Member, to say that he 
tld not give his assent to the Govern- 
nent Bill. Ie would say at once that he 
did not adopt the idea of any imagined 
‘penority on the part of the people of this 
“uutry over the people of Ireland with re- 
‘et to the matters they were now discuss- 
a He believed, on the contrary, that it 

we be found that the Irish people were 
Paws in the endurance of evils which were 

‘ost intolerable, which the English people 
tad no idea of ; Which never had been sub- 
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mitted to in England; and which he thought 
never would have been submitted to in 
England. As to crimes, no doubt great 
crimes were committed in England, but 
then they were isolated acts; there was no 
sympathy with them on the part of the 
people; they were not connected with local 
causes; they had nothing to do with the 
general interests of the people; and the 
law had always dealt with them, as they 
arose, successfully, because the sympathies 
of the people were with the law. But in 
Ireland, with respect to one particular class 
of crimes, the sympathies of the people 
had always been found to side with the 
criminal, and against the law. He could 
not take upon himself to refuse credit to 
the evidence of all those who were best 
acquainted with the state of Ireland, when 
they stated that with respect to questions 
connected with the possession of land, 
crimes of a frightful character were con- 
tinually committed at noon-day, and yet 
the people looked on and allowed the eri- 
minal to escape: you could not get wit- 
nesses to come forward to criminate, or 
juries to convict. But what was the rea- 
son of this? The sympathies of the peo- 
ple were with the criminal, because they 
were under the impression that it was 
rather for their interests than not that 
such things should be done with impu- 
nity. What he should wish, however, was 
to bring the discussion of these cireum- 
stances to a practical and profitable result. 
He thought that of all times this was the 
time for Parliament to pause in the course 
it had hitherto pursued with respect to 
Ireland. He would ask what produced 
this state of things in Ireland? If there 
was this perverted morality exhibited on 
the part of the Irish population on one 
particular question, to what was it to be 
traced? Were they to go on legislating 
from year to year on the principles of the 
coarse and barbarous policy of coercion ? 
Were they to go back to the old policy, 
which, instead of regarding the river 
Shannon as the instrument of civilization, 
treated it as a barrier against the bar- 
barous tribes beyond? Or were they to 
take advantage of the improved tone and 
feeling with which Irish subjects had 
been of late discussed, and try to deduce 
from a consideration of the evils of the 
past some useful course for the future? It 
was with the greatest pleasure that he had 
heard from the right hon. Secretary at 
War (Mr. S. Herbert), that he for one 
would never agree to make Ireland the 
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battle ground of party. Still, he must 
say, that announcement came rather late ; 
for half the evils and difficulties with which 
the Government had to deal in respect to 
Ireland had arisen from the mischievous 
policy pursued upon Irish subjects by the 
party opposite while they occupied the Op- 
position benches. He did not wish to deal 
in useless recriminations; but he must say 
he could not forget the time when the 
Gentlemen opposite used one tone with re- 
spect to Ireland on the hustings, and ano- 
ther in the House of Commons. On the 
hustings they were always found encourag- 
ing the prejudices of the English and 
Scotch people against Ireland, and running 
down the government of his noble relative 
Lord Normanby, and the kindly considera- 
tion of Lord Morpeth. They all, with one 
or two exceptions, cried down these noble- 
men as tools of Mr. O’Connell, and as 
pandering to the Irish priesthood, though, 
in the House of Commons, the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord of the Treasury 
confessed that there would be no great 
difference between the policy of Lord 
Normanby and his own. But he hoped 
the present Opposition would prove them- 
selves a more generous body; and for one 


he trusted they would never be actuated 
by such motives. As a proof that he would 
not be, he might mention that he had sup- 
ported the Government last year on the 
Maynooth Bill against the feelings of many 
of his constituents, and against his own 


opinions in some degree; because he 
thought that the whole question of the Irish 
Church might have been settled satisfacto- 
rily with a less shock, or at least with no 
greater shock, to the feelings of the people 
of England and Scotland, than was caused 
by the Government measure for bestowing 
a miserable grant on the College of May- 
nooth. He would support the Government 
now, if it would convince him that the pre- 
sent Bill could cure the evils it was intended 
to check. With respect to agrarian crime, 
of which so much had been said, he would at 
‘once declare that he did not doubt its extent, 
nor did he wish to palliate its atrocity. He 
neither sympathised with’the criminals, nor 
would he shield them from punishment. He 
would go as far as any man in that House in 
the desire to put a stop to these crimes; for 
he believed with the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), that the 
blood of every man who was murdered 
rested on the head of those who delayed 
the remedy. But was this Bill a remedy 
—a Bill, so indiscriminating in its penal- 
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ties, so despotic in its principles, s0 sweep. 
ing in its provisions, that nothing ought 
induce the House to agree to it but the 
absolute conviction that it would prove ¢f. 
fectual. But that was precisely the ques. 
tion which they had to decide, and th 
noble Lord had no right to taunt Member 
on the Opposition side of the House, why 
had long been in the habit of giving that 
attention to the affairs of Ireland whic) 
he had himself only just begun to apply 
with delaying the remedy, because they 
refused to agree to the remedy which he 
appeared to prefer. He (Mr. Ward) eould 
not say that the Government measure was 
recommended to him by the noble Lord's 
approbation of it. He had no doubt that 
it would be carried, for he saw that the first 
announcement of the principle of coercion 
in Ireland, brought back to the Tory fuld 
all those Gentlemen whom the principles 
of commercial freedom had estranged. But 
the measure would only be carried after 
a longer debate perhaps than the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite either anticipated, 
or desired. It would be only carried after 
great changes were effected in it, in its 
progress through the House, and when a- 
companied by specific measures, and nt 
merely vague promises of the Government, 
to remedy those grievances which eoereion 
alone would aggravate, but not put dow. 
He might be asked why he believed this! 
He answered, the Irish question, as it was 
called, seemed to him to go round per 
petually in a vicious circle. It was thi 
teen years ago since he first had a seat 
that House, and the first vote he gave was 
in favour of an Irish Coercion Bill. He 
now knew that he was wrong in that vote; 
but he had a foolish faith in the Mimstry 
then in power, and fancied that the men 
who had just bestowed upon England a 
large measure of constitutional reform, 
would not have proposed a measure Col 
fiscating the liberties of Ireland, if there 
were not sound and pressing reasons 10! 
it. The fact was, that he then (as le 

was told in the course of the debate) 
knew much less of Ireland than he did 

Mexico. He did not know how easy" 

was for Gentlemen to combine 4 Ve! 

nice desire for liberty on this side the 

Channel with something very like Turkish 

despotism on the other ; he did not know 

how long Ireland had been governed — 

ercion Bills, one copied from the other, os 

of the copies, however, reaching the bol 

originals of which the Irish Parliament A 

self set the precedent ; for he must t 
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his hon. Friend the Member for Limerick, 
je did not think that any of the Coercion 
Bills passed by Saxon Parliaments legis- 
lating for Ireland was so bad as the Bill of 
lord Clare in 1787, or the Bill of 1764, 
hoth of which were passed by purely Irish 
Parliaments. The Bill of 1764, enacted, 
on occasion of the first Whiteboy disturb- 
ancesin Munster, that thecriminal should be 
executed on conviction before a single ma- 
strate. In 1787, Lord Clare, then Mr. 
Fitzgibbon, under Mr. Pitt’s Ministry, 
proposed to give power to the magistrates, 
torase to the ground all Roman Catholic 
chapels in any district where combinations 
had been formed, or unlawful oaths should 
be proved to have been administered ; and 
itwas Mr. Orde, the then Irish Secretary, 
vho said that he never could concur in 
that proposal which Mr. Grattan stigma- 
tied as an attempt to establish irreligion 
in Ireland by Act of Parliament. Yet the 
causes by these disturbances were as well 
known then, as now. He found in the 
comespondence of Burke a letter from Sir 
Richard D’Este, who was then Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, in which he 
said— 

“That these disorders really and not colourably 
took their rise from complaints and grievances of 
a private nature. ‘The price of labour was too 
cheap, vietuals were too dear, and the landlords 
were excessively oppressive. In the perpetration 
of these disorders Papists and Protestants were 
promiscuously concerned. Their oath to each 
other was simply to be true one to another, and 
not discover what was done.” 


That was the case in 1764. 


Mr. Fitzgib- 
bon, in 1787, made that well-known speech 
in which he said— 


“He knew Munster well, and it was impossible 
for human wretchedness to exceed that of the mise- 
nble peasantry. He knew that the unhappy ten- 
aittywere ground to powder by relentless land- 
lords. But the Legislature could not stand by and 
ee them take redress into their own hands.” 

Now in 1764, and 1787, these Coercion 
Bills were no remedy for the disturbances 
that then arose, which were precisely si- 
ilar to those of the present day ; and in 
1846, this Life Protection Bill, as you 
callit—this Curfew Bill, as it had been 
nore properly called—differs not in prin- 
tiple from those measures which never 
wueceeded, and would not differ in its 
results. Such measures had been tried 
npeatedly. Could any man say that 
oercion in Ireland had ever produced more 
than a temporary lull? Was it, then, 
tt that one third of the Empire should be 


deprived of its liberties by a measure, which 
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experience convinced them must be inef- 
fectual? Was this a proper remedy for a 
British Parliament in 1846 to adopt ? 
What then was to be done? Were they 
to say, with the right hon. Recorder of 
Dublin, that misery was indigenous in Ire- 
land, and that the present distress was so 
little different from the distress in ordinary 
years, that Parliament might safely let it 
take its own course? If this were so, 
what did that prove but the rottenness 
of the system? —that Ireland had been 
governed all along on bad principles, and 
badly governed on them? The _ hon. 
Member for Dorsetshire said that Irish- 
men were lamentably deficient in common 
sense, and that Irish nature was not to 
be dealt with on the rules which were 
applicable to human nature in general ; 
for that they were a reckless, improvident 
people, and not fit for the management of 
their own affairs. He had lately fallen 
in with the work of a practical man, 
Mr. Wiggins, who managed the estates 
of the city of London in the north of Ire- 
land, and who had visited Ireland for 
thirty years as the agent of several large 
landowners; and he said that the Irish- 
man only became reckless when he found 
his care and labour useless to him; but 
place him in a situation where his labour 
may be profitable to himself and family, 
and no one was more industrious, skilful, 
and provident—not excepting the English, 
who arrogate to themselves the posses- 
sion of every virtue. For himself, he 
would say, he believed Irish nature was 
very much what English nature or Scotch, 
or Belgian, or French nature would be 
under the same circumstances. He be- 
lieved that if they placed 4,000,000 of 
Englishmen in the same situation with the 
peasantry and small farmers of Ireland, 
they would not only do the same, but that 
they would not bear one-tenth part of the 
oppression which the Irish bore ; and if it 
was said that they were brutes and savages, 
because in resentment for the treatment 
they met with, they committed gross out- 
rages, he would reply that men were always 
brutes and savages, when they had been 
trampled on, and got the upper hand. But, 
what then was the condition of this people? 
That was, after all, the question which the 
House ought conscientiously and fairly to 
put to itself before it proceeded to deal 
with this Irish question in the manner pro- 
posed by the Government. It was wretched, 
he declared, beyond all parallel. He chal- 
lenged them to produce any evidence that 
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did not bear him out. Take the blue 
books, take the works of travellers—take 
Kohl, take their own Commissioners—take 
Mr. Foster, The Times’ Commissioner—all 
concurred that the condition of the Irish 
peasantry was wretched in the extreme, 
and that their patience in supporting this 
wretchedness was almost beyond belief. In 
Ireland there was no such broad distinction 
as existed in England between the farmer 
and the labourer. Dr. Kanesaid, that of the 
whole population in Ireland, 66 per cent lived 
by agriculture, instead of 28 per cent, as 
in England, and that the great mass of 
farms consisted only of very few acres— 
out of 685,309 farms 558,043 being under 
fifteen acres, and 306,915 under five. 
When, therefore, they talked of an Irish 
farmer, they talked of a man who was only 
one degree better than a labourer in Eng- 
land. What rent, too, did they pay? Mr. 
Wiggins said— 

“Tt is an undoubted fact, that, as landlords, 

Trish gentlemen exact more from their tenants 
than the same class of men in any other coun- 
try.” 
He believed it would be found that rents 
in Ireland were from 80 to 100 per cent 
higher than in England, while the land 
was let without fences, houses, or farm- 
buildings of any kind, all of which, except 
on the best managed farms, were provided 
by the tenants and not the landlords. You 
found everything there merging in rent, 
at least everything beyond a bare subsist- 
ence, that subsistence being throughout 
large districts lumpers and pepper water. 
In Mr. Foster’s book upon Ireland, which 
had just come into his hands, he had read 
a statement made by a large farmer on the 
Marquess of Conyngham’s estate to Mr. 
Foster. It was this :— 

“Not a bit of bread have I eaten since I was 
born, nora bit of butter. We sell all the corn and 
the butter to give to the landlord; yet I have the 
largest farm in the district—(he held seven cows’ 
grass at 161. rent)—and I am as well off as any 
man in the country.” 

Mr. Wiggins said— 

“The possession of land is so indispensable, that 
much beyond what it can possibly produce will be 
eagerly offered as rent.” 

Ay, and taken in the way of rent; but not 
only more than the land could produce was 
paid in rent to the landlord, but there were, 
in addition, duty rents (cutting turf, pigs, 
poultry, &c.), and agents’ fees, the last 
being paid by a per centage on the rental, 
which induced the agents to create rent 
wherever they could. The consequence 
was perpetual revolutions—relettings and 
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notices to quit by wholesale. This led ty 
the system of joint tenancies (a contrivang 
to render solvent tenants responsible for 
insolvents), and to infinitesimal subdivisions 
of land—the worst possible tenure, and the 
worst system of cultivation. The tena 
was consequently reduced to the lowest 
state of misery and despondency of being 
never able to see his way from year to year, 
In a great part of Ireland there were 1 
leases and no agreements; and whenever; 
was found that improvements had been 
made, the rent was increased. But if this 
went on—if the tenants were forced to 
content themselves with the most miser. 
able subsistence, and the state of agricul. 
ture was most wretched, and the produce 
of an extremely fertile country far beloy 
what it ought to be, what was it all owing 
to but the system which had been pursued! 
If these circumstances continued unaltered, 
he did not hesitate to express his convietion 
that they would see all other agitations in 
Ireland merge into a general agitation 
against rent. He would, therefore, ask 
the landlords of that country, who wer 
now looking quietly at what was going on 
under their eyes, how they proposed to 
deal with it when the evil hour came! 
The word “ landlord’’ was, perhaps, a 
improper term. The landowners wer 
themselves the victims of the system 
which had been handed down to them 
by preceding generations. Many of them 
were the mere nominal owners of estates, 
which were so burdened by settlements 
mortgages, and debts, that they coult 
not improve the land or do justice 
their tenants, even if they had the will 
The land was often let on leases renewable 
for ever, and sublet by the first leaseholder 
to one or more middlemen, each of whon 
had his profit before it came to the small 
farmer or cottier; each remove from free- 
hold ownership being a fresh source of e 
tortion. During last century hardly avy 
person belonging to the middle classes ptt 
his son into a profession. They lived by 
subletting, and subletting, and subletting 
again, at increased rentals; and to gt 
that rent they tolerated that system of sub- 
division by the tenants, which ha? been 
carried to such an extent that there wert 
parts in Ireland in which rent and aul 
tivation had almost ceased toexist. But! 
the state of the farmer was such as he had 
described it, what was the state of the la 
bourers 2? Worse, if worse could be. They 
were to be seen living throughout » 
greater part of Ireland in a state ¥ ich 
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yas fitter for brute beasts than for human 
creatures. They lived in huts of sod 
roofed with bog-sticks, and thatched with 
potato haulm. [Sir Cartes Coote: No, 
n0!] Didthe hon, Member mean to deny 
that this was the case? Was it not the 
wiform testimony of all who had visited 
Ireland that the hovels of the peasantry 
yere the most miserable that could be ima- 
gined; that of day clothing they had hardly 
any; that they had often no bed-clothes at 
al—that they slept on straw or rushes ? 
He found it stated, for instance, by Mr. 
Binns, that— 

“Ifa poor family can procure a pennyworth of 
buttermilk occasionally, to be divided between six 
of them, they were satisfied.” 


He found it also stated that wages were 
6d, a day, and that even at these low 
wages there were many months of the 
year in which able-bodied men were totally 
vithout work, “walking about dragging 
sorrow after his heels,’’ as one of them 
sid who was examined before Lord De- 
von’s Commission. Mr. Kohl, too, went 
overthe whole of Ireland, and what was his 
impression? He said— 

“T remember, when I saw the poor Lettes of 
livonia, I used to pity them. Well, [Heaven par- 
don my ignorance ! I knew not that I should ever 
seea people upon whom Almighty God had im- 
posed yet heavier privations. But, now that I 
have seen Ireland, it seems to me that the poorest 
of the Lettes, the Esthonians, and the Finlanders, 
lead a life of luxury compared with that of the Irish 
cottier.” 


He had had a conversation lately with the 
hon, Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden), 
and they all knew how keen was the eye 
and how just the conclusions of that Gentle- 
man. That hon. Member had told him 
that one autumn he spent three months in 
Ireland, and that chance took him direct 
frm Ireland to Egypt, and that, compar- 
ing the condition of the Egyptian Fellah 
and the Irish cottier, considering the cli- 
mate, he was of opinion that the condition 
of the former was infinitely the better of the 
two. The fact was, that in Ireland no man 
could live without land, however small the 
portion that fell to his lot, or however high 
the rent which he paid for it; 7U., 8/., and 
even 127, an acre were sometimes paid for 
tonacre ground on which to grow potatoes. 
Mr. Nicholls, 2 man on whose evidence 
Government had relied in very important 
cases, said that— 


« ‘ 
ae only means by which a man ean procure 
for his family is by getting and retaining 


bssession of a portion of land. For this he has 
Stuggled, For this the peasantry have com- 
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bined, and burst through all the restraints of 
law and humanity. Land to them is the first 
necessary of life.” 

He found Mr. Binns also bearing testimony 
to the beautiful resignation of the peasantry 
under their privations—to their cheerful- 
ness, their hospitality, their courtesy, their 
strong sense of religion, which supported 
them under all they endured. Mr. Binns 
said— 

“A woman told me they had hard fare and 
many disappointments ; but God prepared the 
back for the burden.” “Their children were 
healthy.” ‘ God ordered it so to the poor.” 
And these were the people whom the House 
were called upon to coerce—these were the 
people whom they were called upon to shut 
up from sunset to sunrise in their miserable 
hovels, in order to teach them to love and 
respect the law, which, like the stick to the 
Egyptian Fellah, was constantly an instru- 
ment of oppression in the hands of the land- 
lord. Now this Bill was intended to re- 
concile them to the law; or, if hon. Mem- 
bers liked the expression better, it was in- 
tended to put an end to the struggle be- 
tween the mass of the population and the 
law. The struggle was a very old one. 
The whole history of Ireland was the history 
of a perpetual strife between the people 
and the law. Let them go back to the mid- 
dle of last century and look at the penal 
laws which were enacted. What did these 
penal laws do? They established two 
classes—Protestant landlords without any 
legal responsibility, and Catholic helots 
without any civil rights. There was no- 
thing which the one could not inflict, and 
nothing which the other was not forced 
to endure. These laws had happily ceased 
to exist; but not the feelings out of which 
they arose. They had had the tithe war 
and the church cess war since the Eman- 
cipation Act, and now land was the pro- 
minent subject of contest. The bailiff had 
taken the place of the tithe proctor, but 
the conflict was essentially the same. And 
what did the Government propose to do ? 
Why, once more to coerce the people. All 
the facts which he had stated were ad- 
mitted to be true; but he was told that 
before a remedy could be devised for them, 
the authority of the law must be vindi- 
cated. The Legislature could not allow Ire- 
land to be governed by a tyranny worse than 
the Westphalian Vehmgericht. A mancould 
not dismiss his servant but he was called 
to account by secret and irresponsible 
judges. A man could not deal honestly 
with the labourers whom he superintended 
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except at the risk of his life. He admitted 
that this was a state of things which ought 
not to be allowed to endure. He would 
go as far as any man to put it down. He 
did not care what unpopularity might at- 
tach to the remedial measure—he was pre- 
pared to go with Government, if they could 
show him that they were ready to grapple 
not only with the criminal, but with the 
causes of his crime. He admitted that the 
present state of things was fatal to the 
peace of the country ; that it was fatal to 
the interests of the peasantry themselves ; 
and that it would be a disgrace to huma- 
nity to allow it to last one moment longer. 
But they came back to the question of 
what was the remedy. What had they 
done in previous years ?—what had they 
done in the matter of tithes? First, they 
tried coercion and the collection of tithes 
by the army and the police. Well, that 
did not answer. In 1854 a return was 
obtained, showing that at the expense of 
12,0001., 801. or 900. of arrears had been 
collected. Coercion had not answered there, 
at allevents. Well, what did they do next ? 
They altered the law ; they converted the 
tithes into a rent charge ; they transfer- 


red the liability from the tenant to the 


landlord; and experience had proved that 
this was one of the most wholesome 
and effectual reforms ever made in Ire- 
land up to the present day. Then there 
was the church cess. As long as they 
insisted on collecting that, it formed a 
perpetual source of bickering and animo- 
sity between the established clergy and the 
people; but at length the late Colonial Se- 
eretary (Lord Stanley) brought in a Bill to 
change the law. He admitted that the 
church cess was ‘‘a galling blister’’ upon 
the Catholics, which no British Govern- 
ment ought to have imposed. They did 
away with it; and from that day to this they 
had never heard a word more about church 
cess war. On both of these points the 
Government were unable to vindicate the 
law as some people wished to see it vindi- 
cated ; and they yielded and gave the points 
up, because they felt that though they 
were law they were not justice. They 
were aware that they were law-makers, 
and that they were bound to make the 
Jaws just. They admitted Lord Chatham’s 
distinction between law and right. Lord 
Chatham truly said that these were not 
always the same thing—that the cobwebs 
of the law were sometimes spun over the 
question of right until they obscured plain 
common sense, and that it was the duty of 
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the Legislature to brush them away. They 
were bound to deal with the disease, and not 
merely with the symptoms of the disease, 
He wanted to probe this question to the bot. 
tom—to go to the root of it—without which 
they never would be able to apply a proper 
remedy. He believed that nothing buts 
sense of the grossest injustice could band 
a whole people together against the lay 
—and the Irish people were banded to. 
gether against the law—a large propor. 
tion of them at all events were so, He 
admitted that the Irish people were na. 
turally a moral people, as compared with 
the people of this country—a people, of 
whom Mr. Nicholl had said with truth 
during a famine in Donegal, “ the people 
starved but would not steal.” He be. 
lieved crimes against property were rare, 
and that attacks upon life almost all arose 
out of the contest about land. He was 
quite prepared to take strong measures 
against crime ; but he wished the cause to 
be removed—and they had traced the cause 
to the pressure of the population on the 
means of subsistence. They found that in 
Ireland no man could live without land, and 
that this grievance was pressing more and 
more upon the population, until it led to 
violence and outrage. They must grapple 
with it, if they wished to make their inter- 
ference effectual. He recollected that Mr. 
Nimmo, an engineer of great eminence, 
when advocating a better mode of regu- 
lating the relations between landlord and 
tenant, before a Committee of the House of 
Lords, was asked by one of the Peers present, 
“*What! you a free trader, and not the advo- 
cate of free trade in land ?’’ “ If there isa 
free trade in land in Ireland,” was the reply, 
‘* there must be a free trade in gunpow- 
der.’’ Why was the north of Ireland more 
tranquil than the south ? It was because 
in the north the people enjoyed the protec- 
tion of the tenant-right. He was no at- 
mirer of the tenant-right, which he con- 
sidered as a clumsy substitute for good 
laws; but he believed that as matters at 
present stood in Ireland, it was indispen- 
sably necessary for the protection of the 
people, and that it was, to a great eh 
tent, the cause of the tranquillity which 
existed in the north. The right hov. 
Baronet (Sir J. Graham) seemed to doubt 
the truth of this assertion; but he (Mr. 
Ward) believed that the fact was indi 
putable. Now, he thought the real aa 
tion for Parliament to consider was, # 
to what should be the remedy for this 
state of things? Many suggestions h 
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been thrown out. A noble and learned 
Lord in another place had recommend- 
ed asa remedy, the absolute inviolability 
of the rights of ownership. Now, this, 
to his mind, seemed absolute nonsense, 
when it was the abuse of the rights of 
ownership to which every disturbance 
night be traced. He (Mr. Ward) agreed 
with another noble Lord (Lord Fitzwil- 
liam) who said that it was very unwise 
to inquire too narrowly into the question 
of proprietorship in Ireland, and that the 
best security for the landlords was to 
bring their rights into harmony with the 
interests of the people. He would force 
the landlords to deal with the Irish people 
as they would be obliged to do if they had 
not the power of England to fall back 
upon. He objected to the present Bill, 
because it would not do this, and because it 
would confound the innocent with the 
guilty; because it would enable a magis- 
trate to lay hands upon any person who 
happened to be obnoxious, and rid the 
coutry of him, by acts which he (Mr. 
Ward) was sorry to say were but too well 
understood in Ireland. The clearance sys- 
tem, against which there had been an 
unanimous expression of feeling in that 
House, particularly against the wholesale 
instanees which had recently occurred— 
the clearance system would find in this 
Bill invaluable support; and he was sure 
that, if that system went on, in spite of 
the warnings which the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite (Sir J. Graham) had given 
to the parties who were carrying it out— 
if that system went on, his hon. Friend 
near him (Mr. W. S. O’Brien) would find 
—although he did not wish it—a new and 
powerful argument in favour of Repeal. 
One object of their legislation should be 
to render the Irish cottier or farmer secure 
in the occupation of the land. He (Mr. 
Ward) would take away the power of eject- 
ment and distress, except in cases where 
the land was let upon lease; he would give 
facilities for breaking up encumbered es- 
tates which were barred against improve- 
ment; and he would deal largely with 
waste lands. He believed that there was 
amiddle class ready to spring into exist- 
ence the moment they were offered land 
upon reasonable terms; and he thought 
there was a noble field for the exertions of 
this middle class in the cultivation of im- 
Provable waste lands. He did not think 
there was any deficiency of capital in Ire- 
land for this purpose. He was no lawyer, 


and could not say what course should be 
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adopted for working this plan; but the 
practicability of it was admitted by men 
who had the best knowledge of Ireland. 
A middle class like that to which he refer- 
red would form the best basis for an im- 
proved franchise, as well as for improved 
municipal institutions. He believed also 
that it would be the best cure for absen- 
teeism; and although he considered that 
the economical evils of absenteeism were 
exaggerated by some of his hon. Friends, 
he admitted that its moral evils could 
hardly be exaggerated. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary at War had told 
them that the cure for those evils lay with 
the next generation; but Lord G. Hill’s 
recent publication (Facts from Glendore) 
afforded the most signal proof that, even 
in the short space of seven years, the 
efforts of a resident landlord of moderate 
means, but guided by good sense, good 
temper, and sound judgment, might be 
crowned with complete success. He might 
be told that there were other things which 
Parliament must be prepared to do, if it 
meant to pacify Ireland. He knew it; but 
the worst evils were clearly social evils; and 
he thought that their cure could not be 
effected by political remedies. Increase of 
the franchise and Church reform, much as 
they might severally be wanted, would not 
of themselves be sufficient. It was the 
custom with many to lay all the evils of 
Ireland at the door of the Government; 
but it was more easy to do this than to prove 
the truth of the imputation. The hon. 
Member for Limerick attributed the social 
evils of Ireland, the poverty of the people, 
and the absence of enterprise, to the want 
of that capital which in England was so 
abundant. But Dr. Kane, whose book 
was often quoted in Conciliation-hall, and 
who deserved to be relied on for his im- 
partiality and acquaintance with his sub- 
ject, told a very different story. He 
said, in his admirable work on the Jndus- 
trial Resources of [reland— 


“There is another circumstance, so popularly 
counted on as a most material obstacle to the 
development of industry in Ireland, that I cannot 
leave the subject without briefly adverting to it ; 
that is, the want of capital. This has been the 
bugbear of Irish enterprise for many years. Eng- 
land has capital—Ireland has not—therefore Eng- 
land is rich and industrious, and Ireland is poor 
and idle. But where was the capital when Eng- 
land began to grow rich? It was the industry 
that made the capital, not the capital the industry. 
An idle or ignorant man will lose his capital, 
when an active and intelligent man will create a 
capital. We leave our fields in barrenness, our 
mines unsought, our powers of motion unapplied, 
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waiting for English capital. Labour is capital, 
intelligence is capital; combine them, and you 
more than double the amount of your capital. 
With such capital England commenced as_Ire- 
land must commence; and once that we have 
begun, and are in earnest, there will be no lack 
of money capital at our disposal. The fault is 
not inthe country, but in ourselves. The absence 
of successful enterprise is owing to the fact that 
we do not know how to succeed: we do not want 
activity, we are not deficient in mental power, but 
we want special industrial knowledge. England, 
which in absolute education and in general moral- 
ity is below us, notwithstanding our criminal vio- 
lence, is far above us in industrial knowledge. 
The man who knows not how to read or write, 
who has never been at church, who never taught 
his child to reverence the name of his Creator, 
will be a perfect master of his trade.” 

He (Mr. Ward) quite agreed with Dr. 
Kane. He repeated that, in his opinion, 
political change was no cure for social 
evils. As matter of feeling, the political 
questions affecting Ireland were of the ut- 
most importance; the Church question, in 
particular, was one of that magnitude 
and urgency that it could not be much 
longer neglected by statesmen deserving 
of the name. But those questions were 
of secondary importance to the social ques- 
tions involved in the present condition of 
Ireland. If it was desired to secure 
the rights of property in that country, 
a better mode could not be adopted 
than to secure to the great body of the 
people the means of existence. He knew 
the difficulty of legislating on such ques- 
tions; but he maintained, before they again 
had recourse to this coarse and vulgar ex- 
pedient of coercion, they were bound to 
remove all the existing bars to the industry 
of the Irish people, to throw open a larger 
field for the exertions of the population, 
and to remove those restraints on their 
industry and enterprise which were pre- 
sented by the present state of the law with 
respect to landed property. If these ob- 
jects were accomplished—if these things 
were first done—he should then be pre- 
pared to go along with the Government in 
any measures, however strong, to put down 
erime, because he conceived that he would 
then be doing what would be best for the 
interest of the Irish peasantry themselves, 
and that then they would see the country 
in a peaceful and flourishing state. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, that as 
none of the legal functionaries of the Go- 
vernment then present exhibited the least 
sign of an intention to address the House 
on the most important question of law 
before them, and as none of the Irish 
supporters of the right hon. Gentleman 
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opposite had risen to say one word ji 
behalf of the present Bill, he, as ap 
English Member, preferred to ineur the 
charge of want of information, presumption, 
and ignorance, rather than that of reck. 
lessness and indifference by giving a silent 
vote. He could not quite agree with the 
hon. Gentleman who had last spoken, in 
thinking it was most desirable that mea. 
sures for the prevention and stoppage of 
crime should be preceded by measures for 
the redress of those grievances from which 
crime was believed to originate. He 
thought, on the contrary, that it was the 
bounden duty of the Legislature to check 
the career of crime, before they attempted 
to redress the causes of it. When a 
Minister of the Crown, charged with the 
grave responsibility of office, made a state- 
ment in that House crying out ‘ murder” 
and ‘‘fire,’’ and exciting the feelings of 
hon. Members to a very great degree, there 
was some danger that many of them would 
find themselves carried away by the heat 
of the moment to give a vote of which their 
judgments, on cool reflection, would not 
approve. But for himself, he must say, he 
was not able in any way to connect the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman with 
the remedy which he proposed for the evils 
to be removed. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that in Ireland juries could not be 
found to convict, nor witnesses to give 
evidence; and yet the Bill proposed to 
act by the very juries which were de- 
clared to be inefficient, and iis objects were 
to be effected by the very means which 
were said to be inadequate. There was no 
proposition for a change of venue; no al- 
teration to mect the evils complained of. 
He could have better understood the intro- 
duction of a harsher measure than the 
present—harsh as it certainly was—as 
being more likely to put down erime in 
Ireland. He could understand the argu- 
ment that the state of things in Ireland 
was so disorganized and desperate that the 
House must depart from the practice of the 
Constitution, in order to find a remedy; but 
he could not understand the object of 4 
Bill like the present, which appeared cal- 
culated rather to irritate than to intimidate. 
The manner in which it had been econduetet 
in its progress though the House was, Ip his 
opinion, very peculiar, and savoured some- 
what of levity. He could hardly think the 
Government had any serious opinion as (0 
the necessity for the measure, if he were 
to judge from the course they had va 
respecting it. It had not been presse’ 
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through the House of Lords with that haste 
that would have argued the belief of its 
supporters in its immediate necessity. No 
Standing Orders had been suspended to 
give it place, nor had any steps been taken 
which might have evinced its sudden emer- 
veney; but it came down to that House in 
the usual course, like any ordinary mea- 
sure, The real opinions of persons were 
sometimes better shown by slight circum- 
stances, than by formal statements of sen 

iment; and he could not help alluding to 
the easy way in which the fourteen years’ 
transportation clause had been treated in 
its passage through the Upper House. 
When a noble Lord, in a very quiet man- 
ner, objected to the severity of that clause, 
the noble Lord who had the conduct of the 
Bill, in the most gentle and easy way ima- 
ginable, at once struck off seven years 
from the period. Was that a way in which 
a Cabinet Minister—a man charged with a 
grave responsibility in affixing the amount 
of punishment to be awarded to crime, 
should deal with so important a subject ? 
Hethought the measure most objectionable, 
from the manner in which it had been con- 
ducted through the House, and from its 
spirit and details. It was absolutely ne- 
cessary that something should be done to 
puta stop to crime. At the same time it 
had been evident throughout the discussion, 
that great advances had »een made in the 
spirit in which the causes of crime in Ire- 
land had been treated in that House. The 
hon, Member for Cork certainly had alluded 
to the representation ; but he (Mr. Vernon 
Smith) did not suppose the hon. Member, or 
any one else, imagined that a single murder 
had ever been committed in order to secure 
another Member for Ireland. Religion 
had nothing to do with this matter. Much 
as he felt respecting the condition of the 
Irish Chureh, he was happy to think that 
twas not mixed up with the question of 
Irish crime. Disearding any considerations 
of the representative system, or of a reli- 
gus nature, it was evident that the House 
must betake themselves more assiduously 
than ever to inquire into the occupation of 
lind in Ireland. People in this country 
Were apt to say that the Irish committed 
terrible crimes for very slight reasons, and 
exclaimed against the horror of shooting a 
man because he took a piece of land from 
which another had been ejected; but it 
must be recollected that in Ireland land 
Was money. It was the only means of 
procuring subsistence which the inhabitants 
possessed. All the crimes committed in 
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this country for the purpose of procuring 
money, and from causes connected with 
pecuniary considerations, in Ireland were 
entirely resolved into crimes connected with 
land. When the question of landlord and 
tenant had been alluded to, the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment exclaimed, ‘‘ Hush! you must 
not mention that subject! you will only 
excite ill-feeling and disturbance if you do.” 
He thought that injunction came very badly 
from a Member of that Government which 
had, as he believed, so properly issued a 
Commission to inquire into the relations 
of landlord and tenant, and on the Report 
of that Commission had introduced a Bill 
so ill devised that it had been rejected 
on its first stage. To that question, 
however, the House must come, and from 
it they must not shrink. When one 
talked of land in Ireland, it should be con- 
sidered how different were the conditions 
by which it was held in various parts of 
that country. Some lands were badly ma- 
naged; others were in as high a state of 
culture as any in England. There were 
three questions which bore upon landed 
property in general. The first was the 
relief of the able-bodied poor—the second 
was the clearance system—and the third 
was the tenant-right. If the first were to 
be established, the House should be pre- 
pared to discuss the propriety of permitting 
such a charge upon property, to prevent 
such occurrences as had recently taken 
place. The right hon. Baronet, in refer- 
ence to the statements of the right hon. 
Member for Limerick respecting the clear- 
ances on the Gerrard property, declared 
he would be prepared to take legal steps 
to prevent such things. That would cer- 
tainly be a great interference with the 
rights of property; but the House was 
bound to consider it, because no man could 
be permitted to do things at which hu- 
manity shuddered, on the plea that the land 
was his, and that he would do as he liked 
with his own. Whilst the House, however, 
professed a desire to put an end to the clear- 
ance system, they had made the facilities 
for ejection greater in that country than 
in England. He could not view with any 
admiration the establishment of the tenant- 
right, for if it were to be extended univer- 
sally to all parts of Ireland, it would, in 
his opinion, amount to a confiscation of 
one-third, or rather one-half the property 
of the country. Where it already existed, 
as in Ulster, it might be sanctioned by 
law, as it was now by custom; but it would 
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be most unjust to extend this right, which 
was valued at 10, 15, or even 173 years 
rent, to all parts of Ireland. The phrase 
in England did not bear an analogous 
meaning, and was restricted to mean the 
value of improvements effected by the 
tenant in his farm. Each of these three 
remedies, then, involved immense inter- 
ference with the extreme rights of pro- 
perty, if such extreme rights deserved the 
name of property. Every Paper laid on 
the Table of that House contained some 
suggestion which would serve Ireland, 
were it only carried out. In reading the 
teport of the Tidal Harbour Commission, 
he was struck by the expression that 
‘*Cork Harbour had been the victim of 
half measures.”” He feared that the ap- 
plication of the phrase might be extended 
from Cork harbour to everything connected 
with Irish affairs, and that Ireland had 
been too often the victim of similar half 
measures. When the hon. Member who 
had last spoken alluded in terms of com- 
mendation to the conduct of Lord G. Hill, 
he forgot to state that the exertions of the 
noble Lord had not been expended on his 
hereditary patrimony, but that he had pur- 
chased the 23,000 acres of land which he 


had so wonderfully and creditably improved. 
In the account of his efforts, which was not 
less amusing than extraordinary, it appear- 
ed that he found the land divided in the 


most curious manner. The wretched sys- 
tem of rundale was in full force. Every 
tenant was supposed to have a bit of good, 
a bit of middling, and a bit of bad land in 
the portion he held, which was known by 
the name of ‘‘a cow’s grass.’’ That por- 
tion did not nearly amount to an acre; it 
was divided into four parts, and each of 
those parts was subdivided into four parts 
ealled cleats, and this system of minute 
division offered the greatest obstacle to 
any improvement. In his attempts to alter 
that system, Lord George Hill met with 
great opposition, sometimes with violence 
—but by energy and perseverance he over- 
came it all. Not only did this division 
exist in land, but it was extended to ani- 
mals, There was an amusing account of 
a man who had a share in a horse along 
with three others. The man came and 
complained to the magistrate that during a 
certain period he had shod the fourth hoof 
three times, whilst his partners had not shod 
their respective hoof at all; and he begged 
that the magistrate might grant him some 
means of redress for his injuries. The 
people had painted their own condition in 
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a poetical statement, which he would read 
to the House :— 

“ You landlords all, I pray draw near, 

A comical story you soon shall hear, 

Of a property situate in Donegal, 

Held by a hundred tenants in all, 

And each having seven young brats to squall, 

“ Although each farm was in rundale, 

To divide each plot they would not fail 

With son or daughter, aye, or mother, 

With either uncle, aunt, or brother ; 

And thus they divided with one another, 

Although each holding would’nt feed an ass, 

It went by the name of the cow’s grass, 

For Ihave had two, Teague two and a half, 

Manus five-eights, and Margery a half, 

Each portion was only the breadth ofa staff,” &e, 
Such was the state of things Lord G. Hill 
had to contend with. He redivided the 
land he purchased, and though he was op- 
posed at first, eventually he was applied to 
by those persons who held by the old rm. 
dale system to divide their lands also. He 
offered premiums for neat whitewashed 
cottages. In the first year no one applied 
for them. In the second year there were 
forty, and in the third year 200 competi. 
tors. Surely the conduct of this noble 
Lord, in improving an estate acquired by 
purchase, the tenants on which had no 
claim on him, should be imitated by those 
who had patrimonies and estates to attend 
to. It appeared to him that the condition 
of Ireland would and must be unhappy, as 
long as they were ready to pass permanent 
measures for her temporary calamities, and 
to meet her permanent evils with tempo- 
rary measures. As regarded his vote that 
night, the conduct of Government had 
placed him in a most awkward position, 
because he was not prepared to say that 
something ought not to be done to put an 
end to crime in Ireland, and it would bea 
most unusual course, with that conviction 
on his mind, were he to vote against the 
first reading of this Bill, after it came 
down from the Lords. He would, how- 
ever, reserve to himself the right of oppos- 
ing any portion of it he conceived to be ob- 
jectionable in its future stages and in Com- 
mittee, and it was only with that explana- 
tion that he would give his vote for the 
first reading of the Bill. 

Mr. M. GORE supported the Bill. As 
it was his intention to vote for the first 
reading of the measure, he was anxious to 
explain the reasons that induced him to do 
so. It was founded on the principle that 
there was something in the state of Ireland 
which did imperatively require the inter- 
ference of the Government and of the 
Legislature. To that principle he fully 
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sihered; and it was one to which no person 
yho took an impartial view of the circum- 
stances of the country could for a moment 
object. In assenting to the first reading 
of a Bill such as the present, the House 
would approve of a measure which varied 
fom the strict principles of constitutional 
government. There was, however, some- 
thing in the condition of Ireland which 
required extraordinary measures ; and they 
lad the authority of Mr. Burke for ac- 
knowledging the influence of circumstances 
indetermining the application of the prin- 
ciples which related to the social and poli- 
tial condition of a country. A disposition 
had been shown by a portion of the Irish 
people to shelter assassination; and hence 
ithad been found necessary to propose the 
present measure. Concurring, as he did, 
in its objects, he gave his most decided 
support to the first reading of the Bill; 
ad would, with the permission of the 
House, advert to a few of the points which 
had been raised in the course of the debate. 
It was their duty to maintain the supre- 
macy and majesty of the law; to take care 
that it should be fairly, impartially, yet 
imly, administered ; to see that all parties 
vithout distinction, Protestant or Catholic, 
priest or layman, should be compelled to 
bend in submission before the authority of 
the law. It was their duty to see, not 
only that the law should be obeyed, but 
that it should be respected. While, then, 
he was, on the one hand, determined to 
support the principles of the measure; he 
was, on the other hand, prepared to express 
his onvietion that any measures which 
could be brought forward to promote the 
sotial and political welfare of Ireland ought 
tocommand the acquiescence of that House. 
He was very much disposed to agree with 
the hon, Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward) 
in thinking that the evils under which that 
country laboured were social rather than 
pilitieal. As regarded surplus population, 
he admitted it to be a great evil ; but it 
Wasa singular fact, that if they looked back 
0 previous periods of Irish history, they 
wuld find the complaint then generally 
nile was not that there was an excess of 
Mptlation, but a deficiency; and it was 
“nous to trace the circumstances under 
Vhich the surplus population of the western 
cast of England was transferred to Ireland 
dh = purpose of supplying the wants of 
Pa “oe The allusion of Dean Swift to 
oe of people from Chester to 

» might be in the recollection of 
“me hon, Gentleman; and Lord Bacon, 
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long before, had pointed out the transfer 
of the surplus population from England as 
a remedy for the deficiency of the popula- 
tion in Ireland. The Irish labourers were 
not, generally speaking, so well advanced 
as the English in industrial knowledge ; 
and in illustration of what might be done 
to stimulate improvement in that respect, 
he might refer to a statement which he 
had read in reference to the employment 
of Irish and English labourers on certain 
public works. Many hundreds of Ivish- 
men were employed at 10d. per day. They 
worked slowly and ineffectually ; English 
labourers were introduced who were paid 
ls. 6d. per day. The Irish struck work, 
and demanded that all should have 1s. 6d, 
a day. The English feared for their lives. 
The police and military were called out, 
and the affair might have ended in a scene 
of blood, adding another to the tales of 
horrors so industriously circulated about 
the savageness of the native Irish. At 
this moment one of the principal engineers, 
an Irishman, respected by the people for 
his abilities, and esteemed by them as a 
countryman, came amongst them, and, 
penetrating into the mass of excited la- 
bourers, arrested and gave into custody all 
the ringleaders. The crowd of labourers 
would not do him an injury. He then 
quietly explained to them that the English- 
men did much more work, and deserved to 
be paid higher; but that he would be very 
willing to secure ls. 6d. per day to any 
man who would do as much work as the 
Englishmen, and more, if they could do 
more. He proceeded to show them, that 
from their rude way of managing their 
tools they wasted their strength, and that 
by simple improvements a great deal of 
time could be saved in their operations. 
The people knew and trusted him; the 
police and military were withdrawn; the 
whole body of labourers went to work; 
and, after the first Saturday night, they 
found that without combination or violence, 
they could earn more money by applying 
themselves steadily to do more work. Af- 
ter some weeks there were very few of the 
men earning less than ls. 6d., and many 
2s. 6d. per day. Nor was that a solitary 
instance; but that it would be wearying 
the House, he could refer to other accounts, 
all tending to prove that the Irish people 
would display the same industry as the 
English, if they had the same knowledge ; 
properly instructed, they would make as 
good workmen as those of this country or 
any other, An eminent Belgian Minister, 
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when endeavouring to impress on the people 
of Belgium the importance of industrial 
education, pointed out the contrast between 
Great Britain and Ireland, and attributed 
the flourishing condition of England, com- 
pared with the depressed state of Ireland, 
to the superiority of the former country in 
industrial knowledge. Major Beamish, of 
Cork, gave the same testimony; he stated 
that the want of capital was not the only 
cause of the difficulty of farming ; capital 
could not produce its full effect without 
knowledge in the application of it: with 
proper instruction he thought the present 
amount of capital might be made to produce 
fourfold. For this reason, they ought to 
promote as much as possible the formation 
of that middle class in Ireland, who would 
instruct those below them, and the want of 
which had been the cause of so many evils. 
He was not, however, so surprised at the 
absence of such a class, when he looked at 
the early history of Ireland. In the time 


of Henry II., when Ireland was conquered, 
it was long before it was brought under 
English laws; factions and divisions con- 
tinued to exist, and the Brehon laws pre- 
vailed. 
advantages as England. 


Ireland had not had the same 
In the time of 
Charles II. great jealousy prevailed in this 
country of the importation of cattle from 
Ireland, and a Bill was passed to prevent it. 
The people not being allowed to export their 
eattle to England, thought the best course 
they could take was, as they could not send 
their sheep away, to promote the woollen 
manufacture at home; they did so, and 
in the reign of William III. a great jea- 
lousy arose in England of the increase 
of the woollen trade in Ireland, which 
the Government checked and discouraged. 
Though he was as anxious as any one to 
maintain the supremacy of the law, it was 
impossible to look at the history of Ireland 
without seeing that it had been subjected 
to great evils. It was to be lamented that 
Mr. Pitt, at the time of the Union, was 
prevented from carrying into effect the 
measures he contemplated. In introducing 
the measure of the Union, Mr. Pitt said— 

“ IT say that Ireland is subject to great and de- 
plorable evils which have a deep root, for they lie 
in the situation of the country itself; in the pre- 
sent character, manners, and habits of its inha- 
bitants ; in their want of intelligence, or, in other 
words, their ignorance ; in the unavoidable sepa- 
ration between certain classes ; in the state of pro- 
perty ; in its religious distinctions ; in the rancour 
which bigotry engenders and superstition rears 
and cherishes. The state of society is such, that 
laws, however wise in themselves, will be ineffec- 
tual as to their object until the manners and cus- 
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toms of the people are altered. Men are.in 
state of poverty, in which it is impossible they can 
have any comfort. The progress of Civilization 
depends in a great measure on the distribution 
of wealth; the improvement of that wealth de. 
pends much on the distribution of capital, Al] 
the advantages to be derived from an increase of 
national wealth depend much on the temper of the 
inhabitants. Those advantages, together with the 
great advantage of mental improvement, are all 
retarded by the distractions and divisions of party, 
by the blind zeal and frenzy of religious prejudices, 
by old and furious family feuds.” 

In this passage Mr. Pitt had pointed ont 
the causes of the calamities of Ireland; 
those evils still existed, and till they were 
remedied it would be in vain by any partial 
legislative measures to attempt to restore 
permanent peace. One curious circum. 
stance proved the great injury caused in 
Ireland by party conflicts. The Dublin 
Society, almost in its very foundation, ap- 
plied itself to the culture of flax; and as 
early as 1739 published papers containing 
every detail of the processes as laid down 
at the present time ; but up to a recent 
period those rules had been inoperative, 
owing to the unsettled and distracted state 
of the country. On whatever ground the 
battle of party might hereafter be fought, 
he hoped that Ireland would be sacred; 
that country had been too long the scene 
of party conflict ; he hoped both sides 
would draw a veil over the past, and unite 
in whatever measures might be necessary 
for the permanent improvement of the 
country. The right hon. Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had on 4 
former occasion remarked on the efficacy 
of public works ; wherever they had been 
carried out they had essentially benefited 
Ireland. Dr. Kane stated several i 
stances. Here was one :— 

“ Clifden, in Connemara, and vicinity, in 1815, 
contributed no revenue; up to 1822 scarcely a 
stone of oats could be got. In 1836 it was an 
export town, sending out 800 tons of oats, and 
producing to the revenue annually 7,000, From 
the expenditure in Connaught, in eleven years, of 
160,0002. in public works, the increase of annual 
revenue from the province has become equal to 
the entire amount. In Cork, Mr. Griffiths e 
pended 60,0002. in seven years, and an annual in- 
crease of customs and excise of 50,0001. was de 
rived from places benefited by those works. ‘These 
should not be called grants of money, but inves 
ments of capital, with realization at enormous 
profit.” 


The hon. Gentleman also read the follow- 
ing extract from the memorial of i 
M‘Kye, a teacher in the National School, 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant, deserib- 
ing the state of the people at Gweedore, 
on the north-west coast of Ireland :— 
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‘ 
«There are about 4,000 persons ; none of the 
married or unmarried women can afford more than 
oye shift, and a great number cannot afford any ; 
ind more than one-half of both men and women 
amnot afford shoes to their feet, nor can many of 
tiem afford a second bed, but whole families of 
«gs and daughters of mature age indiscriminately 
lire together with their parents, and in their bare 
wwf They have no means of harrowing their 
iund but with meadow rakes. Their farms are so 
quill, that from four to ten farms can be harrowed 
ina day with one rake. heir beds are straw, 
ren and dried rushes, or mountain bent ; their 
idclothes are either coarse sheets, or no sheets, 
ad ragged filthy blankets. The generality of the 
yeasantly are on the small allowance of one meal 
aday, and many families cannot afford more than 
ow meal in two days, and sometimes one meal 
in three days ; their children crying, and fainting 
ith hunger, and their parents weeping, being full 
of grief, hunger, debility, and dejection, with 
doomy aspect, looking at their children, likely to 
ayire in the jaws of starvation.” 
The hon. Gentleman also read a statement 
of the successful efforts made by Lord 
George Hill on this very property, and 
rhich had removed the state of misery al- 
luded to in the memorial, to show what 
night be done if the people were pro- 
erly instructed to exert themselves ; and 
aid, that though the question had so 
iften been discussed, yet if it was treated 
ina firm and temperate manner, he be- 
lieved it was possible to raise Ireland to 
the proud position she ought to occupy in 
the seale of nations. If they looked at the 
firmer history of Scotland, they would 
tnd accounts of distress and suffering quite 
wgreat as that of Ireland at the present 
time; the statements of Fletcher of Sal- 
ton proved this. The condition of the 
people of England itself at earlier periods 
lat been as bad; there was nothing pe- 
tiliar in the state of Ireland that made im- 
provement impossible. The state of things 
that oecasioned such distress had been 
wmounted in England and Scotland — 
vhy should it not, then, be surmounted 
in Ireland? He remembered a beautiful 
passage of Southey, illustrating the power 
ifkindness over the heart of the poor. 
That writer said— 

“Just as the tendrils of the sea anemone open 
to the returning wave, so will the heart of the 
irk na if kindly treated, expand beneath that 
le should support the principle of the 
which was intended to maintain the 
a macy of the law ; but whatever mea- 
‘ts might be proposed for the political 
ga amelioration of Ireland should 
rm hea support ; and any Mi- 
tis oh 0 should direct his attention to 

“subject, and succeed in restoring peace, 
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tranquillity, and happiness to that long af- 
flicted country, would gain for himself a 
lasting reputation, and go down to pos- 
terity— 

“« Equal in fame to proudest conquerors.” 


Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that as 
he should feel it his duty to vote against 
the first reading of the Bill, and as he 
knew he should lay himself open to much 
misrepresentation in so doing, he begged 
to trespass upon the attention of the House 
for a short time. If he wanted a proof of 
the lamentable effect which legislation had 
hitherto had upon Ireland, he should find it 
in the fact that after a connexion of some 
centuries, and a legislative union of half a 
century, the House of Commons were now 
engaged in considering a measure the ob- 
ject of which was to prevent the subjects of 
Her Majesty from appearing out of their 
houses between sunset and sunrise. But 
however melancholy this state of things, 
he admitted that if crime were so preva- 
lent in Ireland, Government were bound to 
apply a remedy. But first it was incum- 
bent upon them to prove the existence of 
the crime; secondly, if it did exist, that 
they had exhausted all constitutional 
means of putting a stop to it; and thirdly, 
that the remedy they proposed would be 
efficacious. As regarded the prevalence 
of crime in certain districts of Ireland, it 
must unfortunately be admitted that upon 
this point there was but too much unani- 
mity on all sides of the House. This he 
admitted unreservedly, and he could assure 
the House that he had not words to express 
the feelings of horror with which he viewed 
these crimes. Many of them were marked 
by features of atrocity so repugnant to 
the Irish character, that he confessed he 
felt more alarmed at this fact than even at 
the frequency of the crime itself. There 
were unhappily attendant circumstances 
connected with these crimes which proved 
to him that the demoralization of the peo- 
ple must have proceeded to a fearful ex- 
tent before such deeds could have been 
designed and perpetrated in such a coun- 
try as Ireland. He alluded to the unmanly 
outrages which of late years had been oc- 
casionally committed in Ireland on aged 
and unguarded persons, not unfrequently, 
too of the frailer sex; and he regarded as 
not the least aggravated portion of such 
cases, that many persons stood by and 
looked on as unconcerned spectators while 
those scandalous and unmanly outrages 
were perpetrated. All who knew anything 
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of the Irish would coneur with him in 
thinking that such atrocities as these were 
not in consonance with the general feeling 
of the Irish people. [A laugh.] Gentle- 
men who did not know that people as 
well as he did, might laugh or sneer; 
but those who were well informed on the 
subject, and who had been resident amongst 
them, would admit they had in them a 
ehivalrous respect and deference for the 
female sex, and an innate politeness of na- 
ture, for which it would be difficult to find 
a parallel amongst the inhabitants of other 
lands. This being the fact, he could not 
find language sufficiently emphatic to de- 
pict the feelings of horror which took pos- 
session of his mind in contemplating the 
gradual increase amongst his countrymen 
of crimes which were in themselves atro- 
cious, and which, as regarded Ireland, 
were to a great extent unnatural. Having 
made this admission, and having further- 
more conceded that it was the duty of the 
Government to adopt measures with a view 
to checking the progress of these crimes, 
he had now to ask what he considered a 
question of great moment—had the ordinary 
law been exhausted ? He doubted it. It 
was his conviction that their special com- 


mission for the county of Westmeath had 
been signally successful, and had been 
attended with the happiest possible re- 


sults. Gentlemen who were resident in 
that county had assured him that the pub- 
lie tranquillity and good order which had 
succeeded that commission had been most 
remarkable, and that scarcely a single 
agrarian outrage had been committed or 
attempted since. Surely Westmeath was 
not the most disturbed part of Ireland. 
Why not try a special commission for 
Limerick — for Tipperary — for Clare ? 
or, \if necessary, why not have a per- 
manent commission for those counties ? 
Anything was preferable to having resort 
to those extraordinary and unconstitutional 
measures, which, while they were totally 
inoperative of good, had no other effect 
but that of generating feelings of dislike 
and disgust at the law. But, even though 
he wanted other reasons for voting against 
this most obnoxious measure, the expe- 
rience of the past would be in itself quite 
sufficient to induce him to oppose any Bill 
like the present. Seventeen times since 
the commencement of the present century 
had the experiment of coercion been es- 
sayed, and in every instance without any 
beneficial effect. The right hon. Baronet 
who had introduced the present measure 
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had sedulously avoided saying a sinch 
word as to the mode in which this measure 
intended as a remedy for a crying evil, ys 
to have a remedial operation by checking 
the progress of crime. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Secretary at War had ex. 
pressed an opinion to the effect that the 
Bill would check the nocturnal Visitings of 
the evil disposed ; but he was not suff. 
ciently rash to express an opinion to the 
effect that it would stop the horrible crime 
of assassination. Indeed that point ap. 
peared to be given up on all hands, Those 
deeds of blood were almost invariably com- 
mitted in the blaze of noon-day; and hoy 
preposterous was the expectation that the 
recurrence of deeds committed under such 
circumstances would be prevented by lock- 
ing up in his cabin between sunset and 
sunrise the reckless, desperate man who 
was bent on perpetrating them? Thenoblk 
Lord the Member for Lynn had called 
the attention of the House to four crimes 
of a deadly hue which had been recently 
perpetrated in Ireland; but it was worthy 
of remark, that every single one of them 
was committed in the open day, It was 
folly, therefore, to expect that noonday 
assassination could be checked by making 
prisoners of the innocent and guilty alike 
during the night. It was his belief that 
the Bill would not even have the good e- 
fect of preventing the illegal meeting of 
the evil-disposed; for he knew too much of 
Ireland not to be aware that the meetings 
in question usually took place not by night, 
but on holydays and days of idleness. 
Nothing, therefore, could be more absurd 
or irrational than to suppose that this Bil 
would be productive of beneficial effect 
either in checking assassination, or in pre- 
venting illegal meetings. But if it would 
be productive of no good, would it dom 
harm? The right hon. Baronet who had 
introduced the measure had utterly failed 
to prove that it would do any good. He 
had utterly failed to connect his remedy 
with the disease; and now arose the ques 
tion, whether that which would be inoper- 
tive of good might not be actually pm 
ductive of evil? He (Sir William Somer: 
ville) could not resist the convietion that 
it would be productive of much harm. 
He was averse to conferring any such In- 
ordinate powers on any Lord Lieutenants 
were proposed to be bestowed by this i 
unconstitutional measure. The noble Lor 

the Member for Lynn had in the one 
his speech pointedly alluded to a murder 
committed in the county Tyrone. [Lo 
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gronce Bentinck: By night.] Be it so. 
Would the noble Lord advocate that the 
emty Tyrone should be put under the 
eration of this Bill because of that single 
nutder? If he would not, why did he refer 
iy the case? If, on the contrary, he would 
at the county Tyrone under the provi- 
dons of this galling and unconstitutional 
measure, was there a county in England, 
Wales, or Scotland, which if, the same 
poley were to be adopted as in Ireland, 
sould not be submitted to the operation 
ifasimilar law? He objected to the mea- 
are, because of the inordinate and uncon- 
dftutional powers which it proposed to 
enfer upon the Lord Lieutenant; for he 
euld not resist the conviction that conse- 
qenees the most disastrous and calamitous 
wild follow from the exercise of those 
pwers. How disastrous would be the 
emsequences that would result from the 
mitchings and visitings, the likings and 
iisikings, the suspicions and the antipa- 
thies, of all the officials in Ireland who 
wild be called into active service by this 
Bil! Policemen, peace officers, and all 
agents of that description, might be set to 
wrk with as great energy and in as great 
nmbers as the Lord Lieutenant might 
think fit to prescribe; and any one who 
knew Ireland would admit that it was im- 
posible to exaggerate the evils of such a 
hy. Couple with this the fact, that the 
man who was to be the subject of these 
vatchings, these likings and dislikings, on 
the part of officials, was not accused of any 
ame, He was suspected of being suspi- 
tus, and he would have to prove his own 
imocence. Hon. Members were wont to 
complain that British law was not popular 
alrland; but the effect of this measure 
wold be to render it more unpopular than 
ter, A rate was to be levied under this 
hr, and, as if the police were not already 
«ficiently unpopular, provision was made 
tht it should be collected through their 
isimentality. The money, too, was to 
rited according to the poor rate, which 
void have the effect of making that rate 
ture odious than ever in the eyes of the 
re If such a rate must be levied, why 
~~ ‘make it a county rate? That might 
ae rae from additional unpo- 
ie os. it was his opinion, let them 
» vt they might, they would find it 
pried to collect it at all. Their 
bia: officers would be disgusted with 
“i lias rpms upon them; the soldiers, 

‘ e harassed and annoyed by an 
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they would be employed, seizing the beds 
and blankets of those who refused to pay 
the rate; and after all this dispute, it 
would still be found impossible to collect 
it. And what would be the effect of the 
measure on the Government itself? The 
Government was not now loved in Ireland. 
It was neither feared nor respected; but 
after it had attempted, and vainly attempt- 
ed, to levy this odious tax, it would bein a 
worse position than ever—more disliked, 
more suspected, less trusted, less loved 
than ever. It would be only laughed at 
for its pains, and the whole population 
would be bound together to procure the 
practical defeat of those who originated a 
measure which, without arresting the hand 
of a single murderer, would prove in its 
operation gallingly oppressive of the inno- 
cent and well-disposed. In England and 
in Wales they had not adopted any such 
course when similar outbreaks to those 
now unhappily existing in Ireland had 
challenged the attention of the legislature. 
How did they deal with the Rebecca riots ? 
Did they suspend the Constitution in 
Wales? In Carmarthenshire workhouses 
were attacked, peaceable men were obliged 
to leave the country, and people were 
armed and drilled at night. This was a 
state of things which might perhaps have 
warranted a measure of coercion; but Go- 
vernment adopted a wiser course. They 
appointed a commission of inquiry, and 
when that commission had succeeded in 
discovering the cause of these disorders, 
the grievances were redressed, and the 
riots ceased. Very different was the po- 
licy adopted towards Ireland. A commis- 
sion had been appointed to inquire into 
what was considered by many (though he 
did not so regard it) as the master griev- 
ance of Ireland—the present state of the 
relation between landlord and tenant; but 
from the hour when the Commissioners 
reported, to the present moment, Govern- 
ment had neglected to bring in any reme- 
dial measures with a view to the redress of 
the grievance. The conduct of the Go- 
vernment in this respect was very singu- 
lar. Te did not require them to act with 
any indecent haste; but he certainly 
thought that a moment ought not to have 
been lost in carrying into effect the re- 
commendation of Lord Devon’s Commis- 
sion. Had the Government any measure, 
even as yet, ready with a view to the ac- 
complishment of that object? If so, why 
had it not been placed upon the Table of 
that House? Such a measure would be 
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most beneficial, if it went to the point not 
only of redressing the grievances of the 
Irish farmer, but of ameliorating the con- 
dition of the labouring classes. It had 
always appeared to him that the great 
grievance of Ireland was not so much the 
condition of the farmers, though that was 
bad enough, as the frightful mass of po- 
verty and destitution which was found to 
exist among the labouring classes; and he 
could not forbear expressing a sincere hope 
that in any remedial measures of this kind 
which Government might have it in con- 
templation to bring forward, special atten- 
tion would be directed to the condition of 
those classes. There was no people on 
earth who endured the same amount of 
misery as the Irish people, and endured it 
with so much patience. The people of 
Ireland were not satisfied with the institu- 
tions under which they lived. They were 
steeped to the lips in poverty. They at- 
tributed that poverty to defects of the 
laws; and as the institutions under which 
they lived upheld and sanctioned those 
laws, the institutions were consequently 
unpopular and mistrusted, He thought it 


a very lamentable thing for Ireland that 
that country should be ever made the 


battle-field of parties. Yet so, unfortu- 
nately, the fact was. All Irish questions 
were viewed and weighed in that House, 
not as regarded their own merits, but as 
regarded the existence of one great political 
party or another. This was the case with 
the Church question, and was also the case 
with the municipal question. When a 
message from Her Majesty came down to 
that House recommending that the muni- 
cipal institutions of Ireland should be placed 
upon the same footing as those of England, 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. 
Peel) rose up and eried ‘* No!” and his 
colleagues echoed the exclamation. And 
yet they were now coming forward to say, 
that that recommendation should be com- 
plied with. Look to the conduct of the 
Government upon the Irish registration 
question. When that question was first 
mooted, perjury was so ripe forsooth in 
Ireland, that the measure would not admit 
of a week’s delay. And yet they had now 
waited for some years and no Irish Regis- 
tration Bill was yet before the House. If 
hon. Members supposed that things of this 
kind left no impression on the public mind 
in Ireland, they were grievously mistaken. 
They produced a most powerful impression, 
the evidences of which were to be found 
in the increased agitation in that country, 
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and in the increased determination of 3 
large body of Irish people to look for, 
Parliament of their own. Such a state of 
things could not long last without end, 
gering the Constitution, and placing injeo- 
pardy the best institutions, not only of Ire. 
land, but of this country. But he trusted 
that happier days were in store. Hews 
not without hope that the melancholy 
existence of the scarcity in Ireland might 
be productive of some good in testifying 
that the Government felt some interest in 
the fate of the Irish people. He would dy 
the right hon. Baronet at the head of the 
Government the justice to admit that he 
and his Colleagues had done everything 
in their power to mitigate the evils unde 
which Ireland was suffering, and that they 
had taken up the matter in a friendly and 
generous spirit. But the present measur 
he would most strenuously oppose, for, un- 
accompanied as it was by any measure of 
relief or redress for grievances, which wer 
admitted to be most oppressive, it could 
not fail to be not only useless as a remely, 
but harassing and injurious in its oper- 
tion. Would they consider for a moment 
what the course of their legislation hal 
been during the present year? Nothing 
permanent had been brought forwanl— 
nothing that went to the root of the evi. 
They had measures to check the increas 
of famine, of destitution, and of crime; 
but could anything show more clearly the 
horrible situation of the country than the 
necessity of such remedies? They owel 
a debt to the people of Ireland which they 
never could repay, no matter how they 
might exert themselves. They might tax 
all their energies for the purpose, but still, 
such was the wretched state of the cow- 
try, they would leave much undone. He 
begged pardon for trespassing 80 longa 
the attention of the House. As he hil 
stated, he avoided all party topics, aul 
confined himself as much as possible to the 
merits of the case ; but, as he before sail, 
he regarded the present measure as m0st 
useless and harassing, and he shoul 
therefore give his vote against the first 
reading. ; 

Mr. J. COLLETT said: I hope thats 
one of the representatives of Ireland, may 
be permitted to offer a few short rematis 
on the Bill now before the House, 1 i 
confess that I most unfeignedly deplore 
the right hon. Baronet’s determinatin to 
force on a measure so very questionable i 
its nature, and which requires to be cat 
sidered with so much care and caution, # 
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s period when, for all practical purposes, 
yeare almost as remote from the comple- 
ion of the Corn Bill as we were at the 
yry commencement of the Session. I am 
js anxious as the right hon. Baronet can 
i to repress crime; but it is contrary to 
the analogy of all human experience to 
sul that such a measure as that now 
heore the House can, by possibility, effect 
this object. Let us, Sir, begin to legislate 
forthe social benefit of Ireland, and then 
ye shall in effect begin to legislate for the 
yoral benefit and personal security of the 
Irish people; we shall most effectually put 
don crime and arrest the arm of the as- 
sssin by sounding the lengths and depths 
of the desolation and misery which over- 
vhelm the peasantry of that most unhappy, 
because most ill-governed country. Irish 
destitution, Sir, is the source of Irish 
erime—political order will never spring out 
of social misery; and if, instead of remov- 
ing the cause, in order that the effect may 
case—if, instead of satisfying the yearn- 
ings of the Irish people for food and 
raiment, you give them a Coercion Bill 
vhen they ask for bread, you do but legis- 
late in mockery of the accustomed laws of 
Providence, and your most unnatural and 
nost preposterous Curfew Act will only 
wtve to ring out the knell of your own 
utter disappointment and failure. If, there- 
fre, the right hon. Baronet, instead of 
wiginating measures for doing away with 
the competition for land, and for giving 
fod and employment to the industrious 
classes, persists in his attempt now to en- 
foree the first reading of this measure, I 
andetermined to support my hon. Friends 
around me in availing ourselves of every 
mide permitted by the forms of the House 
toimpede the further progress of this most 
odious Bill, which is, in my opinion, neither 
nore nor less than a proclamation to the 
wople of Ireland, that so long as the 
Union continues they are not to be go- 
verned on the principles of reason, hu- 
manty, or justice. I have hitherto de- 
tined saying anything on the subject of 
the Repeal of the Union. I am, however, 
WW convinced that no union can be per- 
mauent where there is no community of 
merests; and as measures like the one 
~ before the House render the Act of 
as but a lie upon parchment, I 
Pea myself to the people of Ireland 
= : re as I have the honour of being 
bo t eir representatives, my humble 
‘mees will be at their disposal towards 
Mcuting for them that which such a Bill 
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as this has rendered necessary to the sal- 
vation of their liberties—a domestic legis- 
lature of their own. 

Mr. JOHN O’CONNELL rose to move, 
that the debate be adjourned. It was 
quite evident that the hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite were not prepared to speak. Irish 
Member after Irish Member had got up on 
that side of the House. Several English 
Members had also done honour to their 
country by the manly opposition which 
they had given to this measure; but no at- 
tempt was made to answer their argu- 
ments. The Bill was bad enough in itself; 
but it was rendered worse by the insulting 
manner in which the Ministry were treat- 
ing the Irish Members in regard to it. He 
would say, that of all the proceedings he 
ever heard of towards Ireland, the most 
outrageous, the most insulting, the most 
utterly unjustifiable, and the most shame- 
ful, was the conduct of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment on this question. The Members 
for Ireland were aware of the manner in 
which the speeches they made were treated 
by the English Parliament. They were 
commented on by the English press and 
by hon. Members in that House; but he 
would appeal to any man, whether what 
had occurred there that night did not afford 
them the most abundant justification for 
everything the Repealers had yet said ?— 
whether the utter, the entire contempt 
shown for Irish matters, was not the fullest 
proof that they were right in the course 
which they advocated ? They were taunted 
by the right hon. Baronet the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department with 
being a small minority in that House. Was 
it, he asked, just that such reproaches 
should come from an Englishman—from 
one of that country that had deprived them 
of anything at all approaching to a fair 
share of representation in that House ? 
They were refused a fair share in the re- 
presentation, and then, because they were 
so refused, they were insulted and their 
complaints set at nought. It was his 
intention to persevere in this adjournment; 
and if the treatment shown that night to- 
wards the Irish Members and towards 
the Irish nation were persevered in, he 
would continue to offer every opposition 
in his power before the liberties of his 
country were permitted to be taken away. 
One hon. Member below the bar had 
made a good speech, coming from that 
(the Ministerial) side of the House; but he 
would ask, was it decent—was it commonly 
decent—for a dominant country to treat 
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the few representatives of a country, so 
long the subject of its hostility, so as not 
even, with this one exception, to conde- 
scend to notice the arguments brought for- 
ward against this measure? It was quite 
degrading enough to the Irish representa- 
tives to be obliged to attend there at all. 
They believed that they were quite out of 
their place in that House. They felt that 
they were there greatly against the wishes 
of the people of Ireland, who had long ago 
given up all confidence in the British Par- 
liament, and all hope that it would ever do 
them any good. Their constituents might 
prefer that they should remain in Concilia- 
tion Hall, and they had succeeded in get- 
ting merely the silence of the Irish people 
to their attending to oppose this Bill. As 
to the approbation of the people, they could 
not expect it for attending in a Parliament 
from which they could expect nothing but 
tyranny. It was, he repeated, therefore, 
humiliating to attend there at all; but it 
was doubly humiliating when they were 
obliged to appear as beggars—to sue for 
money, or to return thanks for money 
which was their own, which, if the full 
amount sought for were doubled by the 
House, it would still not amount to one- 


tenth part of what they had been robbed 


by this country. They had been asked 
what use they would make of an addi- 
tional number of representatives. It would 
have the effect, to say nothing more, of 
making them perhaps a little more respect- 
ful than they were. He would address 
himself from that House to the people of 
Ireland, and he would ask them whether 
they did not see in the proceedings of that 
night a strong, a full confirmation of all 
that had ever yet been said of the insulting 
manner in which their country was treated 
by England? He had seen the commonest 
English parochial Bill bring up Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers anxious to protract the 
debate; and yet on a question with which 
the interests of Ireland were most inti- 
mately concerned—a question which in- 
volved the connection between the two 
countries; still, because it was an Irish 
question, opposed by Irish Members, Her 
Majesty’s Government would not econde- 
scend to reply to their arguments. He 
ealled, therefore, not on that House, but 
on the people of Ireland, from this very 
circumstance, to persevere still more de- 
terminedly in seeking for the restoration 
of that Parliament where their rights and 
their demands would be sure to be attend- 
ed to, and their interests treated with pro- 
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per respect. He would eall on every Irish 
Member to imitate the conduct of the hon, 
Member for Athlone (Mr. J. Collett), and 
come, like him, to the conclusion that 
there was no hope for Ireland—no hope of 
even decent courtesy being shown towank 
her representatives save in an Irish Py. 
liament. The hon. and learned Membr 
concluded by moving that the debate ly 
now adjourned, 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN seconded the 
Amendment. He said he confessed this 
was one of those steps to which he would 
resort with very great reluctance; but stil 
he felt that the ground taken by his ho, 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny was per 
fectly just. The debate had now continuel 
for three nights, and yet only two Men- 
bers of the Government had spoken, vhil 
not a single Irish Member had yet come 
forward to advocate the measure. Under 
these circumstances, it was monstrous ty 
think that the Government should attemp 
to foree this Bill forward against the 
earnest protest of all those Members who 
were qualified to speak on behalf of the 
people of Ireland. If the Government 
were prepared to speak, let them speak; 
and if they were not prepared, he eould nt 
see why they should object to the Motion 
for adjournment. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he would leave it to 
the House to judge how far the accusation 
made by the hon. Gentleman who movel 
the adjournment was justitied. He could 
recollect no instance in which there was 
more of respectful attention paid to the 
statements of Irish Gentlemen than on the 
present occasion. They had been as yet 
only four hours debating this evening; they 
commenced the proceedings that day with 
the state of Ireland, and the measures 
necessary on account of the famine exist 
ing in that country. In that diseussio, 
three Cabinet Ministers, his hon. Frien! 
the Secretary of State for the Home De 
partment, his right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and himself, had 
spoken. They curtailed the holidays for the 
express purpose of giving an opportunity 
the representatives of Ireland of stating 
their views; every Cabinet Minister in that 
House was present to hear their opus; 
and under these cireumstances he woul 
leave it to the House to judge whether the 
sentiments expressed of a want of respet! 
for Irish Members or Irish interests 
justified. They had been informed tha" 
was the intention of several hon. Gente 
men connected with Ireland to bring the 
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entire question of the state of that country 
hefore - ——- = an pages agen 
forded them of doing so. Even that 
eening, although the debate had lasted 
aly four hours, three English gentlemen 
_his hon. Friend the Member for Barn- 
daple (Mr. M. Gore), and two hon. Gentle- 
nen opposite, the right hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. V. Smith), and the hon. 
Member for Sheffield (Mr. Ward), all of 
yhom had spoken with great ability—had 
ken part in this debate. But further, he 
yould ask whether it had not been univer- 
ally admitted during the course of this dis- 
assion, that although the state of Ireland 
yas such that some remedy beyond the or- 
diary law was necessary, still there never 
had been a stronger indication of kindly 
feeling towards Ireland than on the present 
oeasion. T'wo Cabinet Ministers — his 
rght hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
forthe Home Department, and his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary at War,had both taken 
prt in the debate ; therefore, so far as 
the Government was concerned, he should 
deny ae se —. any = ¢* ir gh 
towards Irish Members. 1ere had not 
hen the slightest interruption given to 
ay of their statements ; not a remark was 
nade as to whether the subjects introduced 
tT or not; though he should 
admit, for his own part, he had heard no- 
thing irrelevant brought forward. There 
lad been not only no want of personal re- 
yect, but the deepest interest had been 
shown for the social condition of Ireland, 
ud a sincere desire exhibited to promote 
- permanent interests of the country. 
nder these circumstances he felt that a 
Motion for an adjournment, after so short 
a debate, at half-past eleven o’clock at 
uight, brought forward merely on the 
ground of want of respect for Irish Mem- 
les, was one in which he could not con- 
eur, and he would add, that he never knew 
fa Motion of adjournment being made on 
dlighter grounds. 
a JOHN O'CONNELL explained: 
Vith regard to the sympathy shown in 
House for the distress existing in Ire- 
and, he had already expressed his convie- 
tm of the sincerity of that feeling both 
a part of Her Majesty’s Government 
Po of the House generally ; but to what 
Md that sympathy amount? It was most 
oe and creditable ; but still could 
denied that similar feelings would not 
Y extended to the natives of India, of 
— or of the wilds of America? They 
@@ not to take credit, therefore, for the 
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expression of such a feeling in order to in- 
flict still greater misery and distress upon 
the country. He begged also to add that 
he had not alleged that English Members 
had not taken part in the debate. He 
would be very ungrateful indeed if he were 
to overlook the speeches that had been 
made by two hon. Members near him that 
evening, who represented English consti- 
tuencies, as well as the very excellent 
speech which had been made on the other 
side by an hon. Member below the bar ; 
but what he complained of was, that no 
Member of the Government had spoken— 
that Irish Members were obliged to get up 
one after another to repeat the same argu- 
ments, in order to prevent the debate from 
being closed before the proper time, in 
consequence of the silence of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Mr. ELLICE said, it was not his inten- 
tion to refer to the question before the 
House, but he rose merely to express his 
hope and prayer to hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House, who represented so ably 
the interests of Ireland, that they would 
reflect a little on the nature of the course 
which they were now pursuing, andon the ef- 
fect which it would have on the country, suf- 
fering as it was from one end to the other, in 
consequence of the little progress yet made 
in the business of the Session. In making 
this appeal, he was sure hon. Gentlemen 
whom he addressed would admit that it 
came from a warm friend to their country. 
For nearly thirty years that he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House, there never 
had been an instance of an Irish question 
being brought forward on which he had not 
consulted what was called the liberal po- 
licy in his vote; and in this respect he only 
acted with most of the English Gentlemen 
representing large English constituencies 
on that side of the House. It was only in 
the hope that the best endeavours of all 
should be united for the interest of Ireland, 
that he now appealed to hon. Members to 
bring this debate to a close as soon as it 
should be consistent with their own views 
of the question to do so. He offered no 
opinion on the merits of this question. He 
felt very strongly with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Drogheda (Sir William So- 
merville), who had lately addressed the 
House. Ie felt that there was very little 
of political or religious feeling mixed up in 
the present outrages in Ireland, but that 
they arose, on the contrary, out of the mi- 
sery caused by the difficulties existing with 
respect to the possession of land, or arising 
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the few representatives of a country, so 
long the subject of its hostility, so as not 
even, with this one exception, to conde- 
scend to notice the arguments brought for- 

yard against this measure? It was quite 
degrading enough to the Irish representa- 
tives to be obliged to attend there at all. 
They believed that they were quite out of 
their place in that House. They felt that 
they were there greatly against the wishes 
of the people of Ireland, who had long ago 
given up all confidence in the British Par- 
liament, and all hope that it would ever do 
them any good. Their constituents might 
prefer that they should remain in Concilia- 
tion Hall, and they had succeeded in get- 
ting merely the silence of the Irish people 
to their attending to oppose this Bill. As 
to the approbation of the people, they could 
not expect it for attending in a Parliament 
from which they could expect nothing but 
tyranny. It was, he repeated, therefore, 
humiliating to attend there at all; but it 
was doubly humiliating when they were 
obliged to appear as beggars—to sue for 
money, or to return thanks for money 
which was their own, which, if the full 
amount sought for were doubled by the 
House, it would still not amount to one- 


tenth part of what they had been robbed 


by this country. They had been asked 
what use they would make of an addi- 
tional number of representatives. It would 
have the effect, to say nothing more, of 
making them perhaps a little more respect- 
ful than they were. He would address 
himself from that House to the people of 
Ireland, and he would ask them whether 
they did not see in the proceedings of that 
night a strong, a full confirmation of all 
that had ever yet been said of the insulting 
manner in which their country was treated 
by England? He had seen the commonest 
English parochial Bill bring up Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers anxious to protract the 
debate; and yet on a question with which 
the interests of Ireland were most inti- 
mately concerned—a question which in- 
volved the connection between the two 
countries; still, because it was an Irish 
question, opposed by Irish Members, Her 
Majesty’s Government would not conde- 
scend to reply to their arguments. He 
ealled, therefore, not on that House, but 
on the people of Ireland, from this very 
circumstance, to persevere still more de- 
terminedly in seeking for the restoration 
of that Parliament where their rights and 
their demands would be sure to be attend- 
ed to, and their interests treated with pro- 
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per respect. He would call on every Irish 
Member to imitate the conduct of the hon, 
Member for Athlone (Mr. J. Collett), anj 
come, like him, to the conclusion thy 
there was no hope for Ireland—no hope of 
even decent courtesy being shown towani 
her representatives save in an Irish Py. 
liament. The hon. and learned Memb, 
concluded by moving that the debate by 
now adjourned, 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN seconded the 
Amendment. He said he confessed this 
was one of those steps to which he woul 
resort with very great reluctance; butstil 
he felt that the ground taken by his ho, 
Friend the Member for Kilkenny was per: 
fectly just. The debate had now continue! 
for three nights, and yet only two Men. 
bers of the Government had spoken, whik 
not a single Irish Member had yet com 
forward to advocate the measure. Unde 
these circumstances, it was monstrous ty 
think that the Government should attemp: 
to foree this Bill forward against the 
earnest protest of all those Members who 
were qualified to speak on behalf of the 
people of Ireland. If the Government 
were prepared to speak, let them speak; 
and if they were not prepared, he could mt 
see why they should object to the Motin 
for adjournment. 

Sir R. PEEL said, he would leave it t 
the House to judge how far the accusation 
made by the hon. Gentleman who morel 
the adjournment was justitied. He could 
recollect no instance in which there was 
more of respectful attention paid to the 
statements of Irish Gentlemen than on the 
present oceasion. They had been as yet 
only four hours debating this evening; ther 
commenced the proceedings that day with 
the state of Ireland, and the measures 
necessary on account of the famine ex 
ing in that country. In that discussie, 
three Cabinet Ministers, his hon. Frew! 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, his right hon. Friend the Chat: 
cellor of the Exchequer, and himself, had 
spoken. They curtailed the holidays for the 
express purpose of giving an opportunity ® 
the representatives of Ireland of statin: 
their views; every Cabinet Minister in thet 
House was present to hear their opimons, 
and under these circumstances he wou 
leave it to the House to judge whether the 
sentiments expressed of a want of respett 
for Irish Members or Irish interests 
justified. They had been informed that! 
was the intention of several hon. Gentle 
men connected with Ireland to bring th 
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entire question of the state of that country 
hefore the House, and an opportunity was 
afforded them of doing so. Even that 
evening, although the debate had lasted 
aly four hours, three English gentlemen 
his hon. Friend the Member for Barn- 
staple (Mr. M. Gore), and two hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, the right hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. V. Smith), and the hon. 
ember for Sheffield (Mr. Ward), all of 
yhom had spoken with great ability—had 
taken part in this debate. But further, he 
yould ask whether it had not been univer- 
ally admitted during the course of this dis- 
cussion, that although the state of Ireland 
yas such that some remedy beyond the or- 
dinary law was necessary, still there never 
had been a stronger indication of kindly 
feeling towards Ireland than on the present 
oecasion. Two Cabinet Ministers — his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
forthe Home Department, and his right hon. 
Friend the Secretary at War,had bothtaken 
part in the debate ; therefore, so far as 
the Government was concerned, he should 
deny that there was any want of respect 
towards Irish Members. There had not 
been the slightest interruption given to 
any of their statements ; not a remark was 
nade as to whether the subjects introduced 
were relevant or not; though he should 
admit, for his own part, he had heard no- 
thing irrelevant brought forward. There 
had been not only no want of personal re- 
sect, but the deepest interest had been 
shown for the social condition of Ireland, 
and a sincere desire exhibited to promote 
the permanent interests of the country. 
Under these circumstances he felt that a 
Motion for an adjournment, after so short 
a debate, at half-past eleven o'clock at 
ight, brought forward merely on the 
ground of want of respect for Irish Mem- 
ers, was one in which he could not con- 
cur, and he would add, that he never knew 
fa Motion of adjournment being made on 

dlghter grounds. j 
Mk. JOHN O’CONNELL explained: 
With regard to the sympathy shown in 
that House for the distress existing in Ire- 
land, he had already expressed his convic- 
lion of the sincerity of that feeling both 
m the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
and of the House generally ; but to what 
that sympathy amount? It was most 
Pe and creditable ; but still could 
denied that similar feelings would not 
extended to the natives of India, of 
me _ of the wilds of America ? They 
hot to take credit, therefore, for the 
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expression of such a feeling in order to in- 
flict still greater misery and distress upon 
the country. He begged also to add that 
he had not alleged that English Members 
had not taken part in the debate. He 
would be very ungrateful indeed if he were 
to overlook the speeches that had been 
made by two hon. Members near him that 
evening, who represented English consti- 
tuencies, as well as the very excellent 
speech which had been made on the other 
side by an hon. Member below the bar ; 
but what he complained of was, that no 
Member of the Government had spoken— 
that Irish Members were obliged to get up 
one after another to repeat the same argu- 
ments, in order to prevent the debate from 
being closed before the proper time, in 
consequence of the silence of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. 

Mr. ELLICE said, it was not his inten- 
tion to refer to the question before the 
House, but he rose merely to express his 
hope and prayer to hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House, who represented so ably 
the interests of Ireland, that they would 
reflect a little on the nature of the course 
which they were now pursuing, andon theef- 
fect which it would have on the country, suf- 
fering as it was from one end to the other, in 
consequence of the little progress yet made 
in the business of the Session. In making 
this appeal, he was sure hon. Gentlemen 
whom he addressed would admit that it 
came from a warm friend to their country. 
For nearly thirty years that he had had the 
honour of a seat in that House, there never 
had been an instance of an Irish question 
being brought forward on which he had not 
consulted what was called the liberal po- 
licy in his vote; and in this respect he only 
acted with most of the English Gentlemen 
representing large English constituencies 
on that side of the House. It was only in 
the hope that the best endeavours of all 
should be united for the interest of Ireland, 
that he now appealed to hon. Members to 
bring this debate to a close as soon as it 
should be consistent with their own views 
of the question to do so. He offered no 
opinion on the merits of this question. He 
felt very strongly with his hon. Friend the 
Member for Drogheda (Sir William So- 
merville), who had lately addressed the 
House. He felt that there was very little 
of political or religious feeling mixed up in 
the present outrages in Ireland, but that 
they arose, on the contrary, out of the mi- 
sery caused by the difficulties existing with 
respect to the possession of land, or arising 
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from the want of employment. It was with 
a view that they might arrive the sooner 
at the remedial measures necessary for the 
removal of these evils, and that they might 
also proceed with those measures for which 
both England, Scotland, and Ireland were 
waiting with anxiety, that he now appealed 
to his hon. Friends to bring this discussion 
as soon as possible to a close. Under 
those circumstances it was impoosible that 
he could vote with the hon. Gentleman in 
favour of an adjournment at that hour of 
the night. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE said, that all 
other matters were of secondary import- 
ance to Irish Members in comparison with 
the duty they owed to Ireland. They were 
anxious to support the Corn Bill; but they 
could not, consistently with their duty to 
their country, support the Coercion Bill. 
They had made hundreds of statements 
founded upon facts showing the impolicy 
of the measure, which the right hon. Ba- 
ronet and his friends had not condeseended 
to answer, and which the people of Ireland 
would see had not been answered. The 
right hon. Baronet said the Irish Members 
ought to be under an obligation to him for 
shortening the usual period of the recess, 
in order to pass the Coercion Bill. [Sir R. 
Prex: I never said anything of the kind. | 
He understood that some statement of the 
kind had been made; and Irish Members 
would be grateful for it, if they were thereby 
placed under an obligation. He was as 
much opposed to an adjournment at that 
hour as any hon. Member ; but if the right 
hon. Baronct had not thrown upon Irish 
Members the onus of resorting to this 
means for gaining further time for consi- 
deration, the Motion would not have been 
made. In short, he did not know what 
other conclusion to come to than this— 
that the Irish Members had been treated 
with contempt. 

The House divided on the Question, that 
the debate be now adjourned :—Ayes, 20; 
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List of the Nos. 


Acland, T. D. 
Antrobus, E. 
Attwood, J. 

Austen, Col. 

Baillie, H. J. 

Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bowles, Adml. 
Broadwood, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Cardwell, E. 
Chichester, Lord. J. L. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir. G. 


Cockburn, rt. hon. Sir G. 


Coote, Sir C. H. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Douglas, Sir I. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Entwisle, W. 
Escott, B. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Godson, R. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Greene, T. 

Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hogg, J. W. 
Howard, Sir R. 


James, Sir W, 6, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Vise, 
Johnstone, Sir J, 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelly, Sir F, 
Lindsay, hon. Capt, 
Lyall, G. 
M‘Neill, D, 
Mahon, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Moffatt, G. 
Neville, R. 
Newry, Viset. 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Sanderson, R. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Viset. 
Stewart, J. 
Stuart, H. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trotter, J. 
Walpole, 8. If. 
Warburton, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Wellesley, Lord C, 
Worcester, Marg. of 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Cripps, T. 


Original Question again put. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE moved that the 
House do now adjourn. 

Mr. C. POWELL seconded the Motion, 
and said the right hon. Baronet relied upon 
his majority to put down the Trish Men- 


bers. 


Noes, 77 : Majority, 57. 


List of the Avzs. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bridgeman, II. 
Browne, R. D. 
Christie, W. D. 
Collett, J. 
Dundas, D. 
Fitzgerald, R. A. 
Grattan, H. 
Kelly, J. 


Maenamara, Major 


M‘Carthy, A. 


Napier, Sir C. 
O’Brien, J. 

Powell, C. 

Ricardo, J. L. 

Roche, E. B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Watson, W. H. 

Wyse, T. 


FLLERS. 
O'Brien, W. S. 
O'Connell, J. 





The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER denied that the Irish Members had 
been treated with the slightest disrepect 
either by the House or by Her Majesty s 
Government. Although he had  bimse! 
forborne from addressing the House upol 
this particular subject, he had given the 
most attentive consideration dunng the 
whole course of the debate to all the hon. 
Members who had spoken. He unders 
there was a desire on the part of hon. 
Members from Ireland to record their opi 
ions as fully as possible on this measure, 
and it was as much from that eirenmstance 
as any other that he had not spoken. At 
all events, nothing was farther from his 
intention, and from the desire of the bv- 
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Railway 
yernment, than to show disrespect to Irish 
Members. 

Mr. FITZGERALD said, that the right 
hon. Baronet had certainly declared he had 
shortened the recess in order to proceed 
with the Coercion Bill; and he (Mr. Fitz- 
gerald) felt under no obligation to him for 
that, As to disrespect, he had sat in the 
House since the commencement of the de- 
bate to-night, and he had seen hon. Mem- 
hers from Ireland address the House when 
there was not more than half-a-dozen Gen- 
tleman upon the benches opposite. This 
neglect was another argument in favour of 
the Irish people having their own Par- 
lament; and he congratulated the hon. 
Member for Athlone (Mr. J. Collett) upon 
the manly declaration he had made in fa- 
your of Repeal. 

Sir R. PEEL hoped the hon. Gentleman 
vho had just sat down would not be angry 
fhe did not reply to his speech. The 
general custom of that House was to be 
content with giving respectful and patient 
attention to any hon. Member who chose 
to address the House on the subject under 
discussion; but it was something new to 
impose upon hon. Gentlemen the duty of 
making speeches. At the same time he 
must say, that if he had had any reason to 
believe that it was intended to terminate 
this debate to-night, he should, in the posi- 
tim he oeeupied, have felt it due to the 
importance of the subject, and to the coun- 
try more immediately interested, not to 
allow the discussion to close without ex- 
pressing his sentiments on the question. 
Ifthere had been the least probability of a 
division on the first reading of the Bill 
tonight, he should have considered it dis- 
respectful to allow the debate to close 
without addressing the House. He, there- 
lure, did protest most strongly against the 
mputation that the Irish Members had 
been treated with disrespect by Her Ma- 
}sty's Government. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite had moved the adjournment of 
the House—a Motion which, if agreed to, 
would interfere with public business, by 
retarding the progress of the measures 
upon the Paper. If that hon. Gentleman 
"as aware of the duties which, during the 
Session, devolved upon the Ministers of 
¢ Crown, he would know how impossible 
vas for them to contend with him, who 
ad just arrived fresh from Ireland, on 
those Motions of adjournment. He (Sir 
remy had no doubt that hon. Gentlemen 
tel consent, without taking the sense of 

®House on this Motion, to an arrange- 
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ment for the adjournment of the debate 
until Monday. He must again say that 
there was no disposition whatever on the 
part of the Ministers of the Crown to treat 
this subject otherwise than with the respect 
to which it was entitled ; but he hoped hon. 
Members opposite would not impose upon 
Gentlemen unconnected with the Govern- 
ment the duty of making long speeches. 

Mr. D. BROWNE felt much gratified 
at the remarks which had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet. If he (Mr. D. Browne) 
had entertained an impression that hon. 
Gentlemen representing Irish interests had 
been disrespectfully treated by the Ministers 
of the Crown, that impression was now 
completely removed. He had thought, 
however, that it was intended to pass this 
Bill—to force it upon the people of Ireland 
—by the brutum fulmen of a majority, 
without any reply being given to the argu- 
ments urged against the measure. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL said, after the 
disclaimer of the right hon. Baronet, he 
begged to withdraw the imputation he had 
thrown upon the Government gencrally. 

Mr. E. ROCHE also withdrew the ob- 
servations he had made, under the impres- 
sion that the Government were treating 
the Irish Members disrespectfully ; and 
said that after the observations of the right 
hon.’ Baronet (Sir R. Peel) he would not 
press the Motion for adjournment. 

Debate adjourned to Monday. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, April 21, 1846. 


MINuTEs.) PetTiTIONS PRESENTED. From Deacon, Con- 
vener, Collector, and other Members of the Trades House 
of Glasgow, against the Burghs (Scotland) Bill.—From 
Bellasize, and several other places, against Alteration of 
the Corn Laws.—From Trustees of two Charitable Insti- 
tutions, and from Dissenters of East Dereham, against 
the Charitable Trusts Bill—From Churchwardens and 
Overseers of the Poorof Swinden, for Inquiry into the 
Law of Settlement, and also concerning the Removal of 
the Poor and the Manner in which the Interests of the 
Ratepayers and the Welfare of the Poor are affected.— 
From the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of 
Edinburgh, for the Adoption of a Measure for the Em- 
ployment and Reformation of Discharged Prisoners.— 
From Moriah Llansantffraid, and several other places, for 
the Better Observance of, and for the Prevention of the 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on, the Sabbath.—From Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons connected with the Medical Institu- 
tions of County Donegal, for the Better Regulation and 
more Efficient Support of Medical Charities (Ireland). 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, he 
had to move that all proceedings on Rail- 
way Bills now pending in their Lordships’ 
House, be postponed until Monday next, 
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the 27th of April. He believed their 
Lordships were already aware that it was 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to bring in a Bill for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the abandonment of railway schemes now 
before Parliament; and he wished to take 
this opportunity of giving notice that he 
would, on Thursday next, submit that Bill 
to the consideration of their Lordships’ 
House; and that, at the same time, he 
would draw their Lordships’ attention to a 
new Sessional Order which he intended 
moving, and which would be applieable to 
all the Railway Bills that would be now 
postponed. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 


ee ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 21, 1846. 


MinuTEs.] New Mempers Sworn. For Malton, Vis- 
count Milton; for Richmond, Henry Rich, Esq. 

PuBLic BiLLs.—Keported. Commons Inclosure. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Brotherton, Sir William 
Clay, Mr. Fuller, Sir John Hanmer, Mr. Stansfield, and 
Mr. ‘Strutt, from an immense number of places, for Bet- 
ter Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Watson, 
from certain Roman Catholics in the County of Durham, 
for Alteration of Law respecting Roman Catholic Chapels. 
—By Mr. Bankes, Lord John Manners, and Lord Alfred 
Paget, from a great number of places, in favour of Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill.—By Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from 
Minister, Churchwardens, and Inhabitants of the Parish 
of Donington, and by Mr. Sotheron, from Rural Dean 
and Clergy of the Deanery of Wyly and Diocese of 
Sarum, against Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses. 
—By Mr. Duncan, from Provost, Magistrates, and Town 
Council of the Royal Burgh of Dundee, and from Chair- 
man, Deputy Chairman, Directors, and Members of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Dundee, and by Sir John Han- 
mer, from President, and Directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce at Hull, in favour of the proposed Govern- 
ment Measure respecting Customs and Corn Importation. 
—By Mr. Williams, from Inhabitants of Dumfries, com- 
plaining of the Amount of Land Tax.—By Mr. Brockle- 
hurst, from Trustees of the Macclesfield District of the 
Sandon Road, for Repeal of Duty on Post Horses.—By 
Mr, Allix, Mr. Brownrigg, Mr. Fuller, and Mr. John Tol- 
lemache, from several places, for Rating Owners in lieu 
of Occupiers of Tenements.—By Mr. Gibson Craig, from 
Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council of the City of 
Edinburgh, and by Mr. Morris, from Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Councillors of the County of the Borough of Carmar- 
then, respecting the Employment and Reformation of 
Discharged Prisoners. — By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, from 
James Morris, of Manley House, Kennington Common, 
Lambeth, respecting Promotion of Soldiers in the East 
India Company’s Army.—By Mr. Brotherton, from Re- 
tail Beersellers of Salford and its Vicinity, for Alteration 
of Law respecting Exciseable Liquors.—By Lord John 
Manners, from Slubbers, in the Parish of Huddersfield, 
for Limiting the Hours of Labour of Children and Young 
Persons employed in Factories to Ten.—By Mr. Grogan, 
from Guardians of the Poor of the North Dublin Union, 
for Alteration of Law respecting Grand Jury Presentments 
(Ireland).—By Mr. Mackinnon, from Working Men and 
others, resident in the Metropolis, for Sanatory Regula- 
tions.—By Sir John Hobhouse, from Manufacturers of 
Lace or Owners of Bobbin Net or Warp Lace Machinery, 
in the Town of Nottingham and its Neighbourhood, 
against the Lace Factories Bill.—By several hon. Mem- 
bers, from various places, for Repeal or Alteration of the 
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Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunaties Aets.— By Dr. 
Bowring, from Inhabitants of Bolton, against Entolmen; 
of Militia.—By Dr. Bowring, from Goldsworthy Gumey 
respecting Ventilation of the New Houses of Parliament, 
—By Captain Layard, from Out- Pensioners of Her Maje. 
ty’s Royal Hospital at Chelsea, from Regiments of the 
Line, complaining of Deductions from their Half Pay,_ 
By Mr. Pole Carew, Sir William Clay, and Mr, Full, 
from several Persons, for a Superannuation Fund for 
Poor Law Officers. —-By Mr. Grogan, from Guardians of 
the Poor of the North Dublin Union, against the Poo, 
Removal Bill.—By Mr. Mark Philips, from Direetors of 
the Chamber of Commerce and Manufactures at Map. 
chester, for discouraging Speculation in Railways,—By 
Colonel Rawdon, from Sharebrokers of the City of Dub. 
lin, for Alteration of Law respecting Stock Brokers (Ire. 
Jand).—By Sir Thomas Wilde, from Merchants, Carriers, 
Dealers, Farmers, Tradesmen, and other Inabitants of the 
County and City of Worcester, complaining of Amount of 
Turnpike Tolls. 


MINT PROSECUTIONS, 

Mr. H. BERKELEY wished to ask 
question of the right hon. Baronet the 
Master of the Mint. It appeared froma 
statement in The Times of the 14th of 
April that two cases of uttering base eoin 
were disposed of by Mr. Powell, the Solici- 
tor to the Mint, intimating to the Cour, 
that by a recent regulation the Mint de- 
clined to undertake or aid prosecutions 
against individuals charged with passing 
bad money to women of infamous charae- 
ter. Now, such a resolution appeared to 
him to involve a very serious consideration 
and a very important principle ; and he 
therefore wished to ask the right hon. Ba 
ronet whether the determination of the 
Mint to put the law in abeyance, and ex- 
clude that unfortunate class of women from 
all protection against the utterers of base 
coin, was acceded to by, and had the ap- 
probation of Her Majesty’s Government; 
and, if that were so, then whether the same 
principle of non-protection was to be ear- 
ried out in other offences against the same 
unfortunate persons ? 

Sir G. CLERK said, that having ob- 
served in Zhe Times newspaper the state- 
ment referred to by the hon. Gentleman, 
he had thought it his duty to lose no ume 
in inquiring whether the statement was 
correct or otherwise, and whether there 
did exist at the Mint any form or regula 
tion of the nature referred to. He was m 
formed in answer to that inquiry that 
such regulation ever did, or did at that 
moment exist. The report must have been 
founded on some mistake. He might add, 
that the paragraph in question having & 
tracted the attention of his hon. and lear 
Friend the Attorney General, his hon. am 
learned Friend had felt it his duty to make 
inquiry into it, and the result was the cor 
viction that the report was a mustase 
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When eases were brought before the ma- 
gistrate, the Solicitor to the Mint, in the 
exercise Of his discretion, stated whether 
or not he thought there was sufficient evi- 
dence to justify him in bringing a prosecu- 
tion against the parties, and as in these 
cases he thought there was not sufficient 
evidence, the magistrate at once discharged 
the parties accused, 


NEW COLLEGES (IRELAND). 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE wished to ask a 
question of the right hon. Baronet the Se- 
retary for the Home Department. About 
twelve months ago the Irish Colleges Bill 
passed. that House, and Cork had been 
fixed upon as one of the places where 
those colleges should be located; but, up 
to that moment, there was no appearance 
of such intention being carried out, either 
with regard to Cork or, he believed, 
any other part of Ireland. He wished, 
therefore, to ask the right hon. Baronet 
whether the Government really intended to 
carry out the law ; and, if so, why was it 
that ordinary despatch had not been used 
—for, if it had, numbers of persons at pre- 
sent unemployed, and amounting in num- 
ber, in Cork alone he believed, to 37,000, 
would have found employment ; or, whe- 
ther they (the Government) had come round 
to the opinion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Kilkenny, and believed these col- 
leges were to be infidel institutions ? 

Sr. J. GRAHAM said, he had no diffi- 
culty in stating that, so far from there be- 
ing any neglect on the part of the Govern- 
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ment to proceed with the colleges, charters 

of incorporation constituting those colleges | 
had been granted ; the presidents and vice- | 
presidents had been appointed ; at Belfast | 
the site had been chosen, and he believed | 
it had also been chosen at Galway ; and | 
vithin the last two or three days, the pre- 

sidents and vice-presidents having been ap- | 
pointed, they had submitted to the Govern- | 
ment the by-laws and the curriculum of | 
education which they recommend for adop- | 
tion, 


| 
| 


GUILDS OF DUBLIN. 
_Inanswer to a question from Mr. 0’CON- | 
NELL, 

Sr J. GRAHAM said, that as it ap- 
feared by a decision of the Court of 
\ueen’s Bench in Dublin, that the exelu- 
‘ve rights of the various guilds in Dublin 
Were not, as had been supposed, abolished 
by the Irish Municipal Corporations Bill, 
aud as a Bill had been introduced into Par- 
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liament and was then gone up to the other 
House for the abolition of such exclusive 
rights in Scotland, he did propose, in the 
course of two or three days, to bring in a 
Bill having the same object, with respect 
to Dublin. 


Timber Duties. 


TIMBER DUTIES—RETURNS. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: I rise, Sir, in 
accordance with the notice which I have 
given, to ask the right hon. Gentleman at 
the head of the Government for an expla- 
nation of the false return which has been 
made to the Order of this House. That 
return is one moved for by me of the prices 
of Memel and Canada timber. I made the 
Motion for this return in the last week of 
January, or quite in the beginning of 
February. This false return, when it was 
produced was dated from the ‘ Landing 
Surveyor’s Office, 13th Feb.;’’ but it was 
not presented to this House until the lst 
of April. My object in moving for it was 
to throw light upon the debate upon the 
timber duties, which was then coming on. 
Now this return, when it was produced, 
gave the following as the prices of Memel 
timber. It was in different years :— 

1840 . . from£8 0 Oto £8 5 0 

16): ..-+ @) -* 1S 04028. 62 

149 cis iy 715 Oto 8 0 0 
per load duty paid. The duty was then 
55s. So the average of three years, ac- 
cording to the return was 81. ls. 8d. In 
1842 the right hon. Gentleman at the 
head of the Government introduced a 
change in the duties of the timber trade. 
He reduced the duty by 25s. in 1842; and 
he made a further reduction of 5s. in 1843. 
The return goes on to state that the prices 
varied in 

1844 . from £5 5 

1845 > a & 5 

| re § 12 
making the average for the last three 
rears 51, 12s. 6d. This result was in- 
tended to show the House and the country 
that the consumer gained by the reduction 
of the duty by 30s., not only the whole 
amount of the duty, but had actually 
gained 19s. 2d. in addition; that the con- 
sumer had actually gained 49s. 2d. per 
load. Now, I believe the fact to be, that 
so far from that being true, if the return 
had been accurate it would have been found 
that the prices in 1840 to 1842 were as 
follows. I believe they were in— 

1840 x about £510 0 
1841 : : ie 56 5 O 
1842 : . i ¥ 56 6 O 


0to £510 0 
0to 510 0 
Oto 517 6 
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averaging about 51. 6s. 8d., with a duty of 
55s. per load paid; whilst in the last three 
years, when the duty was reduced from 
55s. to 25s., if the return had been accu- 
rate, it would have been found that the 
prices were in— 

1844 J : . about £4 5 0 

1845 ” 4 5 0 

1846 . . ° is 412 6 
making an average, during the three years, 
of about 41. 7s. 6d. So that the con- 
sumer for the three years, since the re- 
duction, compared with the three years 
prior to the reduction, instead of gaining 
49s, 2d., has gained but 19s. 2d., putting 
10s. 10d. into the pockets of the Baltic 
grower; and, as compared with 1842, not 
putting 42s. 6d. into the pockets of the 
English consumer, but putting into his 
pockets 12s. 6d. out of the 30s. reduced 
duty. I think it an important matter that 
the House should be able to rely upon the 
truth and honesty of these statistics laid 
before it by the Board of Trade, upon 
which our legislation depends. This is a 
serious question for the House, and for the 
country; and it was my first intention to 
have moved that the subordinate officers 
should be summoned to the bar, and called 


upon to explain the instructions they re- 
ecived, and the cause of the error, or of 
the fraud that had been imposed upon the 


House. It may be well for Gentlemen 
connected with commercial constituencies 
to see these false returns, and, knowing 
them to be false, to treat the matter with 
indifference; and it is the duty of all the 
Members of this House to know the nature 
and extent of the commerce of the ports 
and boroughs we represent. But this paper 
circulates not only through this House, but 
through the country, and the people are 
deceived by such mis-statements as these. 
We have seen leading articles, written by 
learned editors of newspapers, proving, 
by these figures, the great advantage of 
reduced duties. So I thought it no more 
than my duty to call upon the right hon. 
Gentleman to explain to the House how it 
came that this false return has been laid 
upon the Table—this return, which, so far 
as I can make out, consists merely of the 
multiplication of the duty paid. It seems 
merely to add 55s. a load to the price, as 
regards the first three years, and 25s. a 
load to the price as regards the last three. 
And you must remember that this return 
laid for seven weeks, according to its own 
date, upon the table of the Board of Trade. 
The return was made to the Board of 
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Trade upon the 13th of February, and i 
was laid upon the Table of this House o 
the Ist of April—as if that were the mos 
appropriate day for the presentation of this 
return. 


Sir R. PEEL: I do not think T show 
be justified in entering into any arguinent 
on the subject of the timber duties; but] 
will confine myself to the facts of the case 
with reference to the error in the return, 
My attention was called to it yesterday, 
when I was told that an error existed in 
the return. Although this return was 
presented by Her Majesty’s Ministers to 
the House, yet, from the number of similar 
documents which they present it would be 
impossible for them to be responsible for 
the accuracy of these returns. That re. 
sponsibility rests with the department by 
whom the return is made. No doubt it 
is of great importance that returns made 
to this House should be accurate; and, on 
understanding that an error existed, I made 
immediate inquiries. I directed that if it 
were found an error had been made, another 
document should be prepared and laid upon 
the Table of the House as soon as possible. 
There is an error in the return adverted 
to by the noble Lord. I desired that it 
should be corrected, and an accurate re- 
turn made: and I believe that accurate 
return will be laid upon the Table to- 
morrow. The mistake originated with the 
Board of Customs, and I desired to know 
how it had occurred. I hold in my hand 
the letter of the officer by whom the retum 
was certified; and perhaps the best course 
I can take is to read it:— 

April 21. 

“ Sir—In answer to your requisition, calling on 
me to state in what department the error in the 
return of the values on Memel and Canadian 
timber arose, I have to regret to state that it was 
in the landing surveyor’s department. The nature 
of the mistake is, that the prices were necessarily 
taken from the Prices Current, which are not off- 
cial Customs’ documents, but a mercantile list, m 
which some of the values quoted include the du- 
tics, whilst others do not. The heading of the 
space containing the values, viz., ‘ value in bond, 
led to the error; it applied only to the upper half 
of the column, not to that part in which these 
prices were entered ; and this distinetion was 
observed. I have to express my regret at this 


error; and to remain, Sir, your most obedient 
servant, «M, Srvet. 


“E. Cardwell, Esq.” 


There has been an error, and I think 1 
have shown the Iouse that I have taken 
every means to be accurate, and that the 
officer alone is responsible for the @™ 
which has occurred. 
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TENANT RIGHTS IN IRELAND. 

Me. P. SCROPE wished to put a ques- 
tion respecting the locality of tenant rights 
in Ireland. In a recent speech of his, in 
tating the grounds of agrarian outrage in 
that country, he said that, in the great 
majority of cases, Irish tenants were not 
protected by law in the enjoyment of their 
tenant rights. He understood the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir J. Graham) at the time 
to state that he had a contrary impression 
upon this subject; and that the tenant 
nght. in Ireland was on the footing of a 
common law right. It was a point highly 
necessary to be cleared up, whether the 
right of the outgoing tenant to the goodwill 
vasa right that he could enforee at common 
law? This tenant right was recognised in 
the north of Ireland, particularly in the 
provinee of Ulster, not only in a case of 
tenancy under a lease, but also in eases 
of tenancy at will. He begged to ask Her 
Yajesty’s Government whether, in case of 
the refusal of a landlord in Ireland, and 
particularly in Ulster, to permit the sale of 
tenant right and goodwill by a tenant re- 
linquishing the occupaney of a farm, or the 
refusal of a landlord who reassumed such 
occupancy to give compensation for tenant 
right or goodwill to the outgoing tenant— 
preceding tenants, from time immemorial, 
having sold or received compensation for 
sich tenant right or goodwill—the civil 
and military power would be employed 
to enforce ejectment under such circum- 
stances ? 

Sr J. GRAHAM said, the question put 
by the hon. Member was not one of policy, 
but one of fact and law. He believed the 
hon. Member was correct in saying that a 
tenant right existed in certain parts of 
Inland, particularly in the province of 
Ubter. It was a right not resting on the 
written law, but having the force of law. 
Bat if he were asked whether it was recog- 
ised by the courts of law, he should have 
wo hesitation in stating that he believed it 
vas not. The process of ejectment was 
twofold; either by writ of injunction from 
the Court of Chancery, or by habere in a 
court of common law. When these were 
sued to the sheriff, he had no business to 
ftereise any judgment with respect to the 
validity of those precepts. His duty was 
“execute them in due course of law by 
either civil or military aid, as might be 
leeessary ; and all persons were bound to 
tid and assist him in the execution of his 


duty, Whether the process of ejectment 
vas by writ of injunction or by habere, it 
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was the duty of the sheriff to execute it, 
and he had no diseretion in the matter. 


DISMISSAL OF MR. DAY. 
Mr. CHRISTIE rose to bring before 


the House the case of a second Assistant 
Poor Law Commissioner who, within a 
short period, had been deprived of his 
appointment without any reason being as- 
signed for such a measure, and under 
circumstances of injustice which required 
explanation. He, of course, expected to 
be met by the right hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir J. Graham) with the objeetion formerly 
urged on a similar occasion, that the Poor 
Law Commissioners were empowered to 
remove the Assistant Commissioners at 
their discretion. He had all along been 
aware that the Poor Law Commissioners 
possessed this power; but the Act of Par- 
liament under which they were appointed 
provided certain securities for the just and 
proper exercise of that power; and he 
must now call upon the House to consider 
whether, in the case he was about to sub- 
mit to them, the securities so provided by 
the Poor Law Amendment Act had not 
been trampled upon and disregarded? The 
Poor Law Commissioners were empowered 
to act only as a board; for the formation 
of a constitutional board the attendance of 
at least two Commissioners was required ; 
and, further, the board was not complete 
without the presence of the secretary, its 
recording officer. The Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act also specially required that a 
faithful minute should be kept of every 
proceeding of the Commissioners; and it 
was provided that, for further security, 
these minutes should be submitted at least 
once a year to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department. The fourth section 
of that Act ran thus:— 

“ The said Commissioners shall make a record 
of their proceedings, in which shall be entered 
in writing a reference to every letter received, 
whence, its date, the date of its reception, and the 
subject to which it relates, and a minute of every 
letter written or order given by the said Commis- 
sioners, whether in answer to such letters received 
or otherwise, with the date of the same, and a 
minute of the opinion of each of the members of 
the board of Commissioners, in case they should 
finally differ in opinion upon any order to be given 
or other proceeding of the board; and such record 
shall be submitted to one of Her Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries once in every year, or as often 
as he shall require the same.” 

He (Mr. Christie) was about to ask for the 
production of all minutes and correspon- 
dence relative to Mr. Day’s resignation, 
and the appointment of Colonel Wade as 
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his successor. Mr. Day had applied for 
those minutes, both to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners and to the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. Graham); but he had not succeeded 
in obtaining them. It was true that reasons 
had been assigned, both by the Commis- 
sioners and the right hon. Baronet, for re- 
quiring Mr. Day to resign his appointment; 
but before he sat down he would show that 
those alleged reasons were most inconsis- 
tent. Those reasons being utterly unsatis- 
factory to Mr. Day, he had applied to the 
Commissioners for the minute on which the 
call for his resignation was based ; but the 
only reply he could get from the Commis- 
sioners was an evasion of his request ; 
while from the right hon. Home Secretary 
he merely obtained an acknowledgment 
of the receipt of his letter. At the 
time when Mr. Day was requested to send 
in his resignation, he had been an Assis- 
tant Poor Law Commissioner for eight 
years. Long before the passing of the 
Poor Law Amendment Act, Mr. Day had 
paid special attention to the working of 
the Poor Law; he had been for some years 
in the commission of the peace for Sussex; 
and as a magistrate for that county he 
had watched with particular interest the 
operation of the laws relating to the relief 
of the poor. When the preliminary Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the Poor Law was 
appointed, Mr. Day gave that Commission 
the benefit of his experience, and furnished 
them with a report, the value of which they 
acknowledged, and which was printed in 
the appendix to their report. After the 
passing of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
and. the constitution of the Commission at 
Somerset House, Mr. Day, who on the 
formation of the Uckfield union, in which 
he resided, had been appointed vice-chair- 
man of the board of guardians, continued 
to give the Commissioners the advantage 
of his assistance. He made frequent com- 
munications to them; and the value of his 
assistance was proved by the fact that 
when, towards the close of 1835, it was 
determined to appoint six additional Assist- 
ant Poor Law Commissioners, Mr. Day, 
without any solicitation on his part, was 
asked by Mr. Lefevre, then a Poor Law 
Commissioner, whether he would accept 
one of the appointments thus placed at 
their disposal? He believed that, at that 
time, the applications for Assistant Poor 
Law Commissionerships were excessively 
numerous, and that from a large number 
of candidates for the appointments—some 
of them persons of ability and distinction 
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—Mr. Day was the first person selected 
as an additional Assistant Commissioner. 
After some consideration Mr. Day aceepted 
the appointment, and for a period of eight 
years he continued zealously and faithfully 
to discharge the arduous duties of his 
office ; his conduct elicited frequent expres. 
sions of approbation from his superiors, 
During the whole period he asked for leaye 
of absence for only eight weeks, and he 
never received the slightest hint that his 
conduct was viewed with disapprobation 
by the Commissioners, or even a sugges- 
tion as to the discharge of his duty. In. 
deed, the only instance of any fault being 
found with Mr. Day during that period 
was towards the close of his connexion 
with the Commission, when he received a 
communication requesting him to write in 
a larger character. In August, 1843, 
Mr. Day, while attending a board of guar. 
dians in Wales, in the neighbourhood of 
Lord Cawdor’s seat, met with an accident 
by which his leg was broken. He was in 
consequence laid up for a period of five 
weeks; but before the end of September 
he resumed the performance of his duties, 
and had almost forgotten the accident, 
when, on the 13th of January, 1844—five 
months after the occurrence—he was re- 
minded of it by the following communica- 
tion from the Poor Law Commissioners :— 
“ Poor Law Office, Jan. 12, 1844. 
“* My dear Sir—The present state of Wales and 
the adjoining counties has obliged the Commis- 
sioners most anxiously to consider the arrange- 
ments now existing in that district, with reference 
to the administration of the Poor Law; and we 
have been unable to avoid coming to the conelu- 
sion that the utmost activity on the part of the 
Assistant Commissioner in giving his attendance 
at the meetings of the boards of guardians, and in 
personally inspecting the several workhouses fre- 
quently, is indispensable to the proper manage- 
ment of the district. Acting upon this conviction, 
when you unfortunately met with the accident on 
the 19th of August, the Commissioners immedi- 
ately requested Mr. Weale to proceed to Wales, 
where he remained seven weeks, his own district 
being left during that period without superiatens 
ence, although standing greatly in need of it. "¢ 
are precluded by the Act of the Session before ue 
from appointing any supernumerary, or additiona 
Assistant Commissioners ; and we have no means 
at our disposal for supplying the want of that ae- 
tive superintendence which is at all times neces 
sary, but is more particularly and urgently 30 ab 
the present moment in Wales. o e regret * 
ceedingly to learn that your bodily health 1s © 
such as to enable you to make the requisite 4 
tions, and we can see no escape from the em ~ 
rassments in which we are placed, but by fran z 
stating what we think the publie service requires, 
: nati ffording the 
and to suggest your resignation, as aitorel’s to 
only means for enabling the Commissioners 
supply the present deficiency, anc 
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the active superintendence of the district in its 

sent very eritical state, A communication of 
this nature cannot be otherwise than painful to my 
(Colleagues and myself. We can only assure you 
that it is founded entirely on a sense of public 
duty, and in this light we trust that you will re- 
ceive it.—-I remain, dear Sir, very faithfully yours, 

“ Grorce NICHOLLS.” 

Allusion was made in this communication 
to the circumstance of Mr. Weale’s having 
heen sent into Wales, and to the inconve- 
nience which had been thereby occasioned. 
But it appeared from a return which had 
been presented to the House, on the Mo- 
tion of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Lincoln (Colonel Sibthorp), that during 
the time Mr. Day was prevented from at- 
tending to his duties, two of the Assistant 
(ommissioners were absent from duty on 
lave, Mr. Day did not resume his duties 
till the 25th of September; and it appeared 
fom the return to which he referred that 
Mr, Clements had leave to the 23rd of 
September, and Sir John Walsham till the 
%th of the same month. If, therefore, 
any inconvenience had resulted from Mr. 
Day's inability to discharge his duties, it 
night have been obviated by the recall of 
oe of those gentlemen. The Commis- 


sioners intimated, in the letter he had just 
read, that they considered Mr. Day inca- 


jable of the exertion requisite for the effi- 
cient performance of his duty; but they 
had addressed no inquiry whatever to Mr. 
Day as to the state of his health. Indeed, 
Mr. Day had every reason to believe that 
the Commissioners were satisfied he was 
recovering from his accident, for on the 
I8th of November, 1843, he received a 
letter from Mr. Lewis, containing the fol- 
lowing passages :— 

“Tam glad that you are able to resume your 
work without difficulty, though I fear that you will 
feel the effects of your accident for some time to 
tome. Iam much obliged to you for your inqui- 
ries about my health. I think I have certainly 
received considerable benefit from six weeks of 
Lamington waters and Dr. Jephson.” 

Itappeared from this note that, during part 
of the time Mr. Day was laid up, Mr. Lewis 
had himself been suffering from indisposi- 
tion, and had on that account been absent 
fm his duty. To Mr. Nicholls’s letter 
Mr. Day sent the following reply :— 
« My i “ Bangor, Jan, 14, 1844. 
My dear Sir—In consequence of there being 
wo days’ letters waiting for me here, I have only 
pe ge your communication of the day betore 
heehee It has both surprised and pained me. 
‘ been Communicated at a time when, for all 
ae purposes, I have nearly recovered, my 
le which a being the remaining weakness in my 
5 ill obliges me to use crutches; but as 
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far as my ‘ bodily health’ and the power of travel- 
ling is concerned, I am as wellasever. I may 
add, that had I acted upon the recommendation 
which was urged upon me, to ask leave of absence 
during the last quarter, for the purpose of effectu- 
ally attending to the cure of my leg, I believe I 
long since should have been perfectly efficient ; but 
I felt that under the circumstances I ought not to 
leave my district, and consequently abstained from 
doing so. Your own orders confined me to South 
Wales, as long as the disturbances lasted, which 
prevented my visiting a large portion of my dis- 
trict ; and the appointment of a Commission of In- 
quiry appeared to me to render it desirable that I 
should remain in the neighbourhood of their sit- 
tings, in order to explain any points which might 
appear equivocal or unsatisfactory. Those cir- 
cumstances will account for the limited sphere of 
my movements of late, much more than my acci- 
dent ; and in point of fact I have pursued this 
course, without any intimation to the contrary 
from yourselves, deeming it to be to the interest 
of the Commission, and to my own personal loss, 
as my horses have been, to a considerable extent, 
an uncompensated expense. Putting aside the 
five weeks when I was confined at Lord Cawdor’s, 
I will merely add that from some time in June till 
after Christmas I have been (I believe, for I have 
not my diaries with me) only fourteen days in my 
own house. If, then, the question depend upon 
the power of locomotion, I trust that the Commis- 
sioners will reconsider their determination. If it 
proceed upon the conviction of my own unfitness 
for the situation in other respects, I have, of course, 
only to acquiesce.” 

Mr. Day then proceeded to detail the ser- 
vices he had rendered to the Poor Law 
Commissioners ; but with that part of the 
letter he would not trouble the House. 
Mr. Day wrote again and again to the 
Commissioners, requesting to be informed 
of the real reason of his dismissal ; but he 
was unable to obtain any answer beyond 
general expressions that they were actu- 
ated by a strong sense of public duty, and 
that the course they had taken was ren- 
dered necessary by the exigencies of the 
public service, mingled with lavish profes- 
sions of great personal respect for himself, 
and disclaimers of any dissatisfaction with 
his conduct. Mr. Day felt that the deci- 
sion of the Commissioners could not rest 
entirely upon the reason they assigned— 
that the state of his health disqualified him 
for the discharge of his duties ; and he con- 
cluded that some imputation of blame at- 
tached to him, with regard to which they 
would give him no information. The pe- 
riod selected for Mr. Day’s dismissal was 
at the close of the Commission of Inquiry 
appointed to investigate the disturbances 
in South Wales. That Commission re- 
ceived a great deal of evidence ; but their 
proceedings were conducted with closed 
doors, and Mr. Day had no means of know- 
ing whether any of the evidence adduced 
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before them referred to his conduct or cha- 
racter. After applying to the Poor Law 
Commissioners again and again, begging 
them to acquaint him with their reasons 
for his dismissal, Mr. Day wrote to them, 
stating that he could only attribute their 
conduct to representations made to the 
Commissioners of Inquiry in Wales, and 
communicated by them to the right hon. 
Tiome Secretary, or the Poor Law Com- 
missioners. In order to show the painful 
injustice of this treatment of an old, effi- 
cient, and long-tried public officer, he (Mr. 
Christie) would read to the House a letter 
addressed to Mr. Lewis by Mr. Day al- 
most immediately on receiving intimation 
that his resignation was required. This 
was a private letter, to which Mr. Day 
never received any answer :— 
“ Bangor, Jan. 14, 1844. 

*« My dear Sir—Mr. Nicholls’s letter has sur- 
prised me so much that I am entirely at a loss 
what course to take. 'l'o ask of you to divulge the 
private reasons which may have operated against 
me, I feel would scarcely be consistent with our 
relative situations; but at the same time, to re- 
quire a resignation, because one has been incapa- 
citated, without inquiry whether the incapacity is 
likely to remain, is so contrary to the usual course, 
that I confess I can hardly bring myself to believe 
that my accident is the real cause of this proceed- 
ing. Ifthere be anything else, and you think you 
can consistently inform me of it, I need bardly say 
the obligation I shall feel. I should like at least 
to know my weak point, and to undeceive myself, 
painful though it may be. I cannot, however, but 
confess that having altered all my previous ar- 
rangements with reference to the commission, the 
unexpected deprivation of this appointment can- 
not but operate very severely upon me. It is only 
within this week past that I have placed one of my 
sons with a solicitor, the principal object of which 
will be defeated if I remove back to Sussex.—I re- 
main, &e. * Witiiam Day.” 

« As Mr. Nicholls has put the question upon the 
state of my ‘ bodily health,’ I think, in justice to 
myself, I may say, that on a recent occasion I en- 
tered the board room at 10 o’clock a.m., and did 
not leave it till 7 p.m.; and that this week just 
ended I went over to a board of guardians twenty- 
six miles, arrived there at their time of commenc- 
ing business, stayed the whole of the business, and 
returned in the evening.” 


Mr. Day also wrote to Mr. Frankland 


Lewis, chairman of the South Wales 
Commission, asking if he could throw any 
light on the conduct of the Commissioners; 
and the following was an extract from Mr. 
Lewis’s reply :— 

“My dear Sir—I have been much pained at 
reading your letter, as it exhibits an uneasy state 
of mind which I am sincerely sorry that anything 
should make you suffer. I can truly assure you 
that your name has never been mentioned in the 
presence of Sir James Graham in my hearing; 
that [heard with surprise of your removal, which 
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whatever may be the cause of it, or whateyer may 
be the arrangements which have led to it, has in 
no degree originated with, or been in the slightest 
degree influenced by anything said or done by me, 
You have always my good opinion and 
wishes.” 
In another letter, dated the 27th of Jan. 
ary, Mr. F. Lewis said— 

“TI have never heard your removal alluded to, 
nor had I the slightest reason to imagine it had 
been contemplated until I was told it was done, 
When so told I made nocomment. The only thing 
that occurred to me was, that you had had a long 
dose of it; longer, I imagined, than you could 
have looked to when we asked for your assist. 
ance.” 

These letters negatived the possibility of 
Mr. Day’s removal having taken place in 
consequence of any representations of the 
Commissioners of Inquiry in South Wales. 
Being unable to obtain any satisfactory 
explanation from the Commissioners, Mr, 
Day wrote to the right hon. Home Seér. 
tary (Sir J. Graham), enclosing copies of 
the letters he had addressed to the Poor 
Law Commissioners; and the following 
was the reply he received from the right 
hon. Gentleman :— 

“ Whitehall, 25th January, 1844. 

“Sir—I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 23rd inst. I have to 
regret that you should be placed in the cireum- 
stances which you describe; but I beg to inform 
you that the Poor Law Commissioners alone exer- 
cise the power of appointing, or ceasing to employ, 
their assistants. I do not interfere. A reduetion 
of their establishment has been rendered impéra- 
tive: I have conferred with them on the subject; 
they have selected you in the exercise of their own 
discretion, and I am not disposed to think it u- 
sound. At the same time, I must remark that 
your ceasing to be an Assistant Poor Law Commis 
sioner, in these circumstances, casts no stain on 
your character ; it is in consequence of reduction ; 
fault has not been imputed to you.—I have the 
honour to be, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

«J, R. G. Grama.” 


Mr. Nicholls rested Mr. Day’s dismissal 
on the ground of his accident, which was 
alleged to incapacitate him for active exer- 
tions; while the right hon. Baronet, m the 
letter he had just read, justified it by the 
imperative necessity which existed for re 
ducing the number of Assistant Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Day shortly afterwards wrote 
to Mr. Nicholls, asking which of the other 
Assistant Commissioners would take his 
district, in consequence of the new arrange: 
ments which he expected to be made upon 
this reduction in the number of Assistant 
Commissioners; and what was his astonish 
ment, when, on the 6th of February, within 
a fortnight after he heard from the ‘a 
hon, Gentleman to the effect that be hy 
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igen called on to resign because of a reduc- 
tion taking place in the number of Assist- 
ant Commissioners, he was informed by 
Wr. Nicholls that the establishment was 
not to be reduced at all, but that the Poor 
law Commissioners intended to appoint a 
yew Assistant Commissioner in his place. 
Vr, Nicholls wrote the following answer to 
Mr. Day -— 

“My dear Sir—I hasten to reply to your letter 
ofyesterday. Colonel Wade will succeed you in 
Wales; and I recommend you to write to him re- 
gecting your house. You may direct to him at 
the Adjutant General’s Office, Dublin. With re- 
spect to the time, we expect that Colonel Wade 
will be able to enter upon his duties early in the 
ensuing quarter, and we, of course, should wish 
you to remain in charge of your district until then, 
if this should suit your convenience. 
remain, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

“William Day, Esq.” “ GeorcE NICHOLLS. 


Notwithstanding what was written by the 
Poor Law Commissioner, it certainly ap- 
peared, as Colonel Wade was appointed to 
succeed Mr. Day, that the prolongation of 
the services of the latter was required 
rather to suit Colonel Wade’s convenience 
thin Mr. Day’s; and notwithstanding Mr. 
Day's state of health, and the critical cir- 
cumstances of the district, Mr. Day was 
continued as Assistant Commissioner in the 
ame district for nearly two months after 
the letter requesting him to resign was 
wnitten. Mr. Day sent in his resignation 
on the 3lst of March; on the 5th of April 
Colonel Napier was gazetted Deputy Ad- 
jutant General of Ireland vice Colonel 
Wade; and on the 18th of April Colonel 
Wade sueceeded as Assistant Poor Law 
Commissioner; but from the 31st of March 
til the 18th of April, this district, in eri- 
tical circumstances, was left without an 
Assistant Poor Law Commissioner. He 
had no intention to speak with the slightest 
disrespect. of Colonel Wade, who was not 
responsible for these proceedings. He 
new that Colonel Wade was a most dis- 
tuguished and meritorious officer; but with- 
out any disrespect or imputation towards 
Colonel Wade, he thought he might say, 
that if one were to consider the compara- 
live efficiency of the two, Mr. Day and 
Colonel Wade (against the former of whom 
no charge was made, but that he had the 
misfortune to break his leg, while the 
other was an old officer, a lieutenant-colonel 
at the battle of Waterloo), there would be 
w difficulty in concluding that Mr. Day’s 
tdicieney was the superior. The right hon. 
Yentleman having stated that no fault was 
‘puted to Mr, Day, it would not be neces- 
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sary for him (Mr. Christie) to enter into a 
vindication of that gentleman’s character. 
If it were necessary, there were ample ma- 
terials for doing so; but after what the 
right hon. Gentleman had stated, Mr. Day 
was not placed upon his defence; it was 
for the Poor Law Commissioners and the 
right hon, Gentleman to defend themselves. 
It was for them to reconcile the contradic- 
tory reasons assigned for Mr, Day’s dis- 
missal; and it was for the right hon. 
Gentleman to say how Mr. Day’s dis- 
missal on the alleged ground of a reduction 
being about to take place in the establish- 
ment, was consistent with the fact of a new 
Assistant Commissioner being fixed on to 
succeed him, and with the circumstance 
that from that time to this, no reduction 
in the number of Assistant Commissioners 
had taken place, but that shortly after, 
even a material increase had been made in 
the Poor Law Commission by the appoint- 
ment of a fourth Chief Commissioner, Mr. 
Twisleton, who had been sent to Ireland. 
He would read an extract from another 
letter written by Mr. Day :— 

“It will be unnecessary for me to detail the 
facts connected with my dismissal, for they are 
sufficiently explained in the correspondence which 
is annexed ; but I may add, that, in addition to 
those communications, I addressed a private letter 
to one of the Commissioners asking for their rea- 
sons, but to which no answer was returned. I 
pass now to the consideration of the manner in 
which these gentlemen have carried their purposes 
into execution. In the language of Junius, ‘ they 
have treated me as if I had neither sense to feel 
nor spirit to resent.’ They select for the period 
of my removal the close of the inquiries of the 
Commission for South Wales. They thereby cause 
the inevitable inference that my conduct there had 
not been proof against a searching and personal 
investigation. In the first instance, they allege 
my accident at Lord Cawdor’s as their reason, 
without the common justice of inquiring as to my 
progress towards recovery ; and when the fact of 
the resumption of my duties compels the abandon- 
ment of that ground, they fall back upon the vague 
generalities of public service and public duty. 
They tell me that I am unable to give that active 
superintendence which admits of no delay, and yet 
they request me to remain in charge of the dis- 
trict, if it suit my convenience, for nearly another 
quarter of a year. They rely upon the ‘ very eri- 
tical state’ of South Wales at that moment, as 
‘ particularly and urgently’ requiring the presence 
of an Assistant Commissioner; and yet, upon 
communicating with them as to my movements, 
they direct me to proceed to North Wales.  Fi- 
nally, when they have- never known me in private 
life, even for a single hour, they insult me with 
professions of ‘ private’ respect, that the antithesis 
of official contempt may be more strongly marked. 
But inefficiency is negatived by the very duration 
of my service ; it is contradicted by the unsolicited 
and repeated renewal of my commission. Will, 
then, the public believe that I am dismissed with- 
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out a cause ?—will they deem such conduct to- 
wards a public servant, if he have done his duty, 
possible /—or, will they not rather entertain the 
suspicion of some graver and heavier charge, 
which, in compassion, the Commissioners have 
suppressed ? Now, my Lord Duke, if my place 
were wanted, it might have been taken from me 
in a more open, in a more generous manner. Not 
even the cold compliment for former services is 
vouchsafed ; but a devotion of eight years is 
abruptly terminated, and I am discarded without 
even the forms of regret, They dared not to be 
just, for they would have, then, condemned them- 
selves. It is for the Commissioners to assign 
their reasons, where ‘ fault is not imputed’—it is 
for Sir James Graham to reconcile ‘ reduction’ 
with the appointment of a successor even before 
my place is vacant.” 

He had given notice of his intention to 
move for the production of correspondence 
on this matter, and also a reference of Mr. 
Day’s case to the Committee on the Ando- 
ver Union. He did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir J. Graham) 
would object to the latter part of the Mo- 
tion, on the ground that there was no con- 
nexion between the two cases. He hoped 


that the right hon. Gentleman was not 
prepared with any elaborate arguments on 
this part of the question ; because, though 
he (Mr. Christie) thought that there would 
be no impropriety in referring Mr. Day’s 


case to the Committee on the Andover 
Union, yet it was to him comparatively in- 
different whether the case was referred to 
that or to another tribunal. The circum- 
stances attending the dismissals of Mr. Par- 
ker and Mr. Day were certainly very simi- 
lar. In both cases there was every reason 
to believe that there was an absence of the 
minutes required by the Act of Parliament. 
If there had existed any minutes they 
would have heard of them in Mr. Parker’s 
ease before the present time; for that 
gentleman had applied to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite, repeatedly, and from nei- 
ther party had he been able to obtain them. 
Both gentlemen had been dismissed under 
circumstances exposing them to injurious 
imputations, and in neither case had the 
Poor Law Commissioners had the justice 
or generosity to take any steps to relieve 
them from those unjust imputations. The 
circumstances of the two cases were very 
similar; but Mr. Day’s dismissal was some 
time antecedent to Mr. Parker’s. Up to 
this time there had been no public discus- 
sion about Mr. Day’s case; and when Mr. 
Parker’s case came to be considered at 
Somerset-house, what if it had been said 
there (though he did not know that it was 
said), ‘‘ Mr. Day’s case did us no harm; 
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so we may treat Mr. Parker with like jy. 
justice.” It was comparatively indifferent 
to him whether Mr. Day’s case was refer. 
red to the Committee on the Andover 
Union or not ; for it was his belief thy 
with these two cases before the public, an/ 
with the other facts which were in the pos 
session of the public with respect to the 
proceedings of the Poor Law Comnis. 
sioners, that it would be quite impossible 
for that House again to vote the salary for 
those Commissioners without having first 
instituted an inquiry into their gener 
mode of administering the Poor lay 
Amendment Act. The House was pp. 
bably aware of the mode in: which the 
Rochdale board of guardians were enabled 
to justify their disobedience of a sealed 
order of the Poor Law Commissioners in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench, and of the 
evidence which was expected to be elicited 
as to the mode in which the Poor Lay 
Commissioners transacted their business, 
After every endeavour to escape examina- 
tion—after the plea of privilege on the 
part of the Commissioners, and after that 
plea was overruled—after every imaginable 
fencing on the part of the Commissioners 
in the shape of questions put by cou- 
sel, they were at last obliged, when 1 
clerk called to prove the fact was about 
to be put into the witness-box, to ad. 
mit that the sealed order, after being 
signed by Sir E. Head, was carried bya 
messenger into Hertfordshire, to Mr. 
Lewis, for the purpose of receiving his 
signature there. He believed, that if 
Committee were appointed to inquire into 
the general mode of administering the Ae, 
there would be no diffieulty in provug 
that the proceedings of the Poor Law 
Commissioners were uniformly and en- 
tirely in disregard of the provisions in the 
Poor Law Act, by which it was attempted 
to invest them with responsibility. Two 
Commissioners were obliged to be present 
to constitute a board; but he believed that 
the Commissioners did nothing as 4 board; 
and in the Rochdale case it was provel 
that the sealed order was signed by ome 
Commissioner at Somerset -house, and sett 
to Hertfordshire for the signature of a 
other. He believed, also, that the Seere- 
tary, whose business it was to make the 
minutes, was entirely dispensed with a8 
recording officer. Such a state of things 
constituted a cause of regret to the warm 
est friends of the principles of the New 
Poor Law, among whom he reckoned hisi- 
self, He was a warm friend of the pre 
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Jes of the New Poor Law; and he wished 
t to be understood that his present Mo- 
tion was not directed against the New 
Poor Law, but against the Poor Law 
Commissioners, who by their mode of pro- 
weding were imperilling the very existence 
of the New Poor Law. He would now 
submit his Motion to the House; and what- 
wer might be its result, he felt sure that 
the statement he had made with respect to 
Mr, Day’s case would convince every fair 
and impartial man that Mr. Day had been 
treated with great injustice by the Poor 
lay Commissioners. He believed that 
the public would draw this inference from 
Mr. Day’ssand Mr. Parker’s cases, that 
yo Assistant Commissioner or officer of 
the Poor Law Commissioners was at pre- 
sat safe from the arbitrary mode in 
which those Commissioners exercised their 
power, and which might have the effect of 
perilling the existence of the Poor Law 
Act itself. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber concluded by moving for— 

“Copies of all Correspondence between William 
Day, esquire, late Assistant Commissioner of Poor 
laws, and the Poor Law Commissioners, and the 
Seeretary for the Home Department, relative to 
lis involuntary resignation of his Assistant Poor 
law Commissionership; and of all Minutes relative 
to Mr. Day’s resignation, and to the appointment 
of Colonel Wade as his successor. Also, that it be 
aninstruction to the Select Committee on the An- 
dover Union to inquire into all the circumstances 
under which Mr. Day was called upon to resign 
his office of Assistant Poor Law Commissioner.” 

Si J.GRAHAM said, that if the hon. 
and leaned Gentleman who had just ad- 
tressed the House anticipated from him an 
elaborate argument in reply, he could as- 
sure him that he was much mistaken. Had 
the hon. Gentleman taken the trouble to 
have communicated with him (Sir J. Gra- 
ham) before addressing the House, he 
should have at once informed him that he 
had no intention whatever of opposing the 
present Motion. On a former oceasion he 
had endeavoured to impress upon the 
House that it would not be possible for the 
Poor Law Commissioners to discharge the 
important functions entrusted to them, if 
they had not the unfettered liberty both of 
choosing and changing at pleasure their 

‘itant Commissioners, who represented 
them in many important particulars, and 
or whose acts they were responsible. He 

| endeavoured also on the same occasion 
wo impress upon the House the great in- 
quvenience which must necessarily arise 
— instituting an inquiry such as was 

"4 moved for. The House, however, 

ted from him upon that occasion; and 
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in the ease of Mr. Parker they had thought 
fit to institute an inquiry. He could not 
see any distinction between the two cases; 
and as the House, after a full discussion, 
had decided in that case by a large majo- 
rity that an inquiry should take place, he 
did not think it necessary upon the present 
occasion to re-state the arguments which 
he then employed; and he would at once 
say that he was prepared to agree to the 
Motion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; he was quite willing that all the 
papers should be produced, and that the 
case of the dismissal of Mr. Day should be 
submitted for investigation to the Com- 
mittee on the Andover Union. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman had dwelt at some 
length upon certain proceedings of the 
Commissioners in the Rochdale case, which 
had nothing whatever to do with the pre- 
sent Motion. A point of law had arisen 
in that case, and he believed it had been 
admitted that in a matter of form the 
Commissioners had been in error. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman, in seeking for 
inquiry, had thought right to condemn the 
parties accused beforehand— he stated 
that he believed the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners were generally in error, and that 
they systematically set at open defiance 
the Act of Parliament under which they 
acted. Whether that were so or not, re- 
mained to be proved. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman, himself a lawyer, added that the 
proceedings of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners, as a board, could not be legal ex- 
cept in the presence of their secretary. It 
did so happen that many of their most im- 
portant acts had been performed in the 
absence of their secretary; and with all 
due deference to the opinion of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he must say that 
he believed the legality of those acts was 
perfectly unimpeachable. As it was not 
his intention to oppose the present Motion, 
it was unnecessary for him to touch at all 
upon the question of Mr. Day’s dismissal. 
He would only say that it was one thing 
not to impute blame, and another to feel 
that very delicate and difficult undertak- 
ings might require a peculiar treatment. 
On that, however, he would not enter; 
nor would he attempt to try the relative 
merits of Mr. Day and Colonel Wade. It 
was for the executive, charged with the 
responsibility of the choice of its officers, to 
try questions of that description; but he 
believed that no partiality whatever had 
been shown, either in favour of Colonel 
Wade, who was wholly unknown to him, 
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or in opposition to Mr. Day, with whom he 
was equally unacquainted. He could only 
say solemnly, with reference to the part 
which he had himself taken, that he had 
not been guided in the slightest degree by 
favour or affection. The sole and single 
object which he had ever had in view, had 
been to the best of his judgment to pro- 
mote the public service in the management 
of matters requiring the utmost prudence 
and despatch. 

Mr. CHRISTIE reminded the right 
hon. Baronet that he had given no expla- 
nation of the letter which he had written. 

Sir J. GRAHAM: I have no hesitation 
in saying that at the time I wrote that 
letter I did contemplate the necessity of a 
reduction in the establishment. 

Motion agreed to. 


POST OFFICE. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE rose to move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
allegations of the petition of Mr. Jonathan 
Dunean on the maladministration of af- 
fairs in the General Post Office. He said 
if it were the intention of Government 
to accede to the Motion of which had given 
notice, he should not trouble the House 
more than a few minutes; but if it were 
their intention to resist his Motion, he must 
persevere in laying his case before the 
House, because he could not conceive any 
public department in this country in which 
it was more necessary that allegations of 
abuses when made should be at once and 
immediately inquired into before a Com- 
mittee of that House. At the elose of 
the last Session of Parliament, when it 
was almost too late for a Committee to in- 
quire, he had moved for such a Commit- 
tee to investigate a portion of the com- 
plaint which he had now to make, more 
especially that portion with regard to the 
manner in which the servants in a particu- 
lar department were paid by fees. He 
now called upon the House, if it had any 
regard for its own honour—irrespective 
even of the public interest—if they did not 
wish to see every order which issued from 
them treated with contempt, to agree to 
the inquiry which he now sought for. He 
believed that there was no public depart- 
ment in this country against which there 
were juster grounds of dissatisfaction than 
against the General Post Office ; of dissa- 
tisfaction too, not heard without the walls 
only of that department, but which existed 
toa most alarming and disereditable ex- 
tent within. The petition to which he 
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was about to eall the attention of the Honss 
charged that department with all sortg of 
maladministration. The public complaiied 
of that department in consequence of the 
delay in the delivery of their letters; and 
he believed that but for certain malpraetices 
which existed in that department, letters 
would be delivered in the town an hour and 
a half earlier than at present. That could 
be proved. There was dissatisfaction 
within the walls of the establishment, in 
consequence of the manner in which many 
very meritorious officers of that department 
were treated by their superiors, and of in. 
sufficient remuneration. If a subordinate 
officer had any complaint to nfake to the 
Postmaster General, it had no chance wha. 
ever of fairly reaching the ears of that 
functionary; for it must pass through a 
certain channel in that department, and it 
would either be stopped altogether, or the 
affair would be very much misrepresented. 
Such was the danger, that men were afraid 
to make any complaint whatever, lest they 
should be suspended or greatly injured in 
their prospects. The petition to whieh he 


begged to call the attention of the House, 
emanated from a gentleman of great re- 
spectability, Mr. Jonathan Duncan, of No, 


13, Chester Place, Kennington, in the 
county of Surrey, who described himself 
as proprietor of the Sentinel newspaper 
—a gentleman who he was sure would not 
approach that House with such a petition 
unless he were fully prepared to prove every 
allegation which it contained. Some of 
the offences which Mr. Duncan attributed 
to the General Post Office had been pub- 
lished by him in the Sentinel newspaper, 
in consequence of which two actions for 
libel had been brought against him by Mr. 
Kelly, the inspector of letter-carriers, ‘The 
first action, after being held for a cons 
derable time in terrorem over the head of 
Mr. Duncan, was at length dropped, with 
the payment of the costs. Mr. Duneam 
then repeated the insertion of the article 
for which the original action had beet 
brought. A second action was the const- 
quence. It was kept suspended as long 4 
possible, and when it was about to! 
brought to issue again, the costs were paid, 
and the action was abandoned. Mr. Dur 
can stated— 

“That your petitioner has lately become at 
quainted with many facts concerning the pt si 
management of the General Post Office iv 
Martin’s-le-Grand, which your petitioner 18 firmly 
eonvinced that parties employed therein have" 
fully withheld from the knowledge of yonr honour 


able House, especially in the inquiry ordered ly 
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sour honourable House, and conducted by your 
Committe in 1837, as well as from each Postmas- 
for General, for many years past, and from Mer 
Yajesty’s Government, to the great injury of the 
hlie service, and accompanied by a grievous 
fraud on the revenue.” 
The allegation stated ‘‘ for many years 
ust" showing that the charge of mal- 
yersation applied not only to the present 
but to former Postmasters. The only 
improvement which had of late taken place 
inthe establishment consisted in the ap- 
pointment of a few more incompetent hands, 
and in a slight addition to the salaries of a 
few sub-sorters, who were found to be dan- 
gerous persons who could expose the 
abuses of the establishment. To suppose, 
however, that even those persons were sa- 
tisied now, or that they would allow their 
subordinate brethren to be oppressed, was 
avery great mistake, The petitioner went 
on to say— 

“That one of the principal causes of the delays 

that have so frequently occurred in the delivery 
ofletters, and of the difficulties that impede the 
arrangements to meet the increase of business in 
the General Post Office, is a private undertaking, 
carried on in the office by means of the public 
wrrants, letter-carriers, sub-sorters, inspectors, 
and others, and of the public stores, to a consider- 
able amount annually.” 
By that private undertaking, allusion was 
male to Kelly’s Post Office Directory, 
vhich he (Mr. T. Duncombe) had no hesi- 
tation in characterizing as a gross job, 
converting a great public establishment 
intoa sort of lucrative printing office, to 
the injury and disadvantage of all engaged 
in the establishment. He might indeed 
all it the bane of that establishment, and 
® log as that Directory remained, 
there would be discontent, corruption, and 
tyramy in the Post Office, and so long 
vould the public be injured by delay in the 
ieivery of their letters. The petitioner 
continued— 

“That in the compilation of these Directories 
trtaininspectors, sub-sorters, and letter-carriers 
we ¢ompulsorily employed throughout the year, 
Prneipally during those hours which ought to be 
‘ppropriated to the duties in their respective capa- 
tities ; that in many instances the Post Office ser- 
‘ats have been occupied during official hours at 
the printing office of these Directories, while those 
who temained in the Post Office have had to per- 
a their work ; that to this place messengers 

t been sent to recall them, when letters and 
Newspapers have been in danger of detention 
through their absence,” ‘i 
The former part of that allegation still re- 
mined. He believed that they were even 
- Peparing for the year 1847; and 

nthe letter-carriers ought to be deli- 
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were obliged to be picking up information 
for Mr. Kelly. The latter portion of the 
allegation had, he believed, been corrected 
now; but previously those inspectors, sub- 
sorters, and letter-carriers, when they were 
wanted for the public service, had fre- 
quently to be sent for to Mr. Kelly’s print- 
ing-office in Boswell-court. A large book, 
price 30s. comes out at the commencement 
of each year, and at a subsequent period 
of the year there is a Supplementary Di- 
rectory published. When those Directories 
came out, the letter-carriers were directed 
to deliver them by Mr. Kelly; and the 
House could form a judgment of the effect 
upon the public service which was produced 
by causing the letter-carriers to attend to 
that delivery, when he informed them that 
on the last oceasion of that Supplementary 
Directory coming out, the public letters 
were detained fully half an hour beyond the 
proper time of delivery. What was the 
cause of that delay ? It was caused by the 
hurry which prevailed in the Post Office, 
in consequence of sending out by the letter- 
carriers so many numbers of the Directory 
to be delivered on that morning. The last 
occasion of distributing the Supplementary 
Directories happened to be on the morning 
when one of the India mails arrived. It 
was the mail which was in the Great Liver- 
pool when she was lost, and was subse- 
qnently brought to England by the Orien- 
tal; and the consequence of devoting so 
much of the time of public officers to the 
distribution of the Directories was such, 
that letters and papers that arrived by that 
mail had been detained for ten days in the 
Post Office. The day upon which the mail 
arrived was the 20th of March; and some 
of the letters and papers which had so ar- 
rived, had been detained in the Post Office 
for so long as ten days without delivery, 
in consequence of the amount of attention 
which was bestowed upon the distribution 
of the Directories. There could be no 
doubt as to the fact; and he had in his hand 
a list of several addresses to which those 
letters so delayed had been directed. The 
letter-carriers who were most alert in dis- 
tributing those Directories were the most 
approved by Mr. Kelly; and those who felt 
themselves ill-treated had no power of 
complaining directly to the higher autho- 

rities, unless under the penalty of being 

charged with insubordination. The con- 

sequence of being subjected to the charge 

of insubordination, unless they made their 

complaints through Mr. Kelly, was such, 

that many complaints which might other- 





"ng their letters to the public, they 
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wise be sent directly, were not now made 
known to the Secretary of the Post Office, 
or the Postmaster General. But in addi- 
tion to the distribution of the Directories, 
the business of collecting information for 
the book was also imposed upon the letter- 
carriers. It was true they would be told 
that this information was collected out of 
official hours; but that was not the fact— 
nothing could be more false; and he could 
bring fifty or one hundred letter-carriers 
who could prove that nothing could be more 
absurd or idiotic than the idea that the in- 
formation could be collected out of official 
hours. He was perfectly acquainted with 
the mode in which the information was 
collected, and he had in his possession se- 
veral of the forms which were supplied to 
the letter-carriers, in which they were 
obliged to insert the names required for the 
completion of the Directory. He might be 
told that the men so employed had an in- 
terest in the book; but what was the in- 
terest? They had a sort of commission 
upon its sale. Now that was what he 
called a most improper course of proceed- 
ing on the part of a public establishment, 
for they had no right to use the services of 
those men in that manner. It was a dirty, 
miserable piece of jobbing, and was a 
course which ought not to be permitted. It 
had happened that where a letter-carrier 
had neglected to collect the information so 
required, he was deprived of a sufficient 
amount of his wages to pay another for 
collecting it; and this was done although 
the letter-carrier who so omitted to collect 
information would not have been paid if he 
had collected that information. It was 
monstrous that another man should be 
paid out of the wages of a letter-carrier for 
collecting that information, and especially 
as the collection of information was not 
voluntary on the part of the letter-carriers. 
The next objection which he had to make 
to this system was, that the public stores 
had been used to a very great extent in the 
preparation of this Directory. The alle- 
gation in the petition which was now before 
him was— 

“That in the preparation of these Directories at 
the General Post Office, public stores, consisting of 
charge books, and other official documents, ink, 
paper, coals, and string, are freely used.” 

What right had any individual to use the 
public stores in preparing that book ? 
None, and yet the public stores were used 
to a large amount for that purpose. But 
the complaint in the petition went further. 


It said that Mr. Kelly was in the habit of 
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sending out letters on the subject of th 
publication of this Directory without 4 pro- 
per Post Office stamp; that they were de. 
livered by the letter-carriers without havin 
that stamp attached to them; and that tle 
revenue was therefore defrauded to a ep. 
siderable amount. He had been furnished 
with one of these letters, which he held jn 
his hand, and it was, as described, without 
the proper stamp. He maintained that it 
was a fraud on the revenue to send ont 
large numbers of letters in that manner 
without the stamp. There were thousands 
of these letters so sent, and containing 
puffs of the Directory, with extracts from 
newspapers which contained puffs of the 
book, and sending them without proper 
postage stamps was a fraud on the revenw, 
The next allegation in the petition was 

“That the said Frederick Kelly has instructed 
the letter-carriers how to evade the Hawking Act, 
in the disposal of copies of Kelly’s Directories, and 
thus rendered himself liable, as your petitioner is 
advised, to a criminal prosecution, for aiding and 
assisting in a breach of the law.” 


The petition went further and stated— 


“ That in several cases the said Frederick Kelly, 
when debts have been owing on account of Kelly's 
Directory, has of his own authority stopped the 
wages of letter-carriers to repay himself, even in 
cases of disputed debt; and where the parties have 
been ill and in hopitals, and their families dest- 
tute; and the said Frederick Kelly has also with- 
held the resignation of letter-carriers, duly ter- 
dered, for several months, until the claims on them 
for copies of Kelly’s Directory were satisfied, by 
which the revenue has suffered, inasmuch 4 
moneys were paid to the said Frederick Kelly as 
for the salaries of persons who had ceased tobe 
in the office.” 

He (Mr. Duncombe) was in a position to 
prove that resignations had been sent to 
Mr. Kelly, and that he had not tendered 
them to the Postmaster General, because 
the individuals sending in those resigna- 
tions happened at the time to owe bit 
something on account of Kelly’s Directory; 
and the result of this was, that money cot- 
tinued to be paid to make up for the debt 
after they had ceased to do any work for 
the public. That was a gross fraud and 
injustice on the public service, and it was 
highly discreditable to the authorities « 
the Post Office to encourage or sanction. 
such a system. There were 150 copies“! 
this Directory paid for every year for the 
use of the sorters and sub-sorters, paid for 
out of the public revenue, on the pretence 
of assisting those engaged in the assorting 
and delivery of letters, in finding addresses 
where any difficulty existed; and notwith- 
standing that pretence, it was o fact that 
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ihe sorters and earriers were not allowed 
jo use them by the higher authorities, in 
eonsequence of its being supposed that their 
ye would cause a loss of time instead of 
,ffording facilities in the Post Office. But 
the system was still further pursued; for 
the petition to which he referred alleged 
that those were most likely to get promo- 
‘jon who gave the most attention to the 
fistribution of this Directory to the neglect 
of their public duty; whilst by the too great 
advantage given to one publication, the 
publie were deprived of the benefit of com- 
petition, He would tell them the result of 
the want of competition. It was that the 
ublie now paid 30s. for a work which any 
publisher in Paternoster-row would wil- 
lingly produce for 13s. or 15s. What 
chanee, he would ask, had any individual, 
sch as Mr. Robson, to come into the 
fell and depend on private enterprise 
wt exertion in opposition to the advan- 
tages which the compiler of this book 
possessed ? It was stated in the return 
that Mr. Kelly bought the copyright from 
Mr. Robson; but he had in his possession a 
letter from a friend of Mr. Robson, which 
sated that he (Mr. Robson) had been 
driven to the workhouse, and ultimately to 
insanity, by the unfair advantages which 
had been given by the Post Office authori- 
ties to another publication, and by giving 
this public patronage to the ruin of private 
persons. In the puffs, of this Directory 
which were sent to the subscribers, it was 
stated that the blunders of every descrip- 
tion which had been found to exist in other 
Directories had been carefully corrected in 
this Directory, and that the names and 
addresses had been most carefully and 
correctly printed. What would the House 
think when he stated that, notwithstanding 
the alleged corrections of this work, it 
contained no less than 16,000 blunders ? 
That was the Directory which, according 
to the puffs, no one could approach. This 
Directory had, in consequence of the ad- 
Vantages which its compilers possessed, 
distanced all its competitors, and was at 
present the only Directory published in 
london, a fact of which its publisher made 
sboast. Of course it was the only Direc- 
tory which continued to be published in 
London ; for what private individual, how- 
ever industrious, could compete with the 
‘mount of patronage which was bestowed 
on this Directory. Thus not only did the 
public suffer from the want of competition, 
Mt'@ numerous class of public servants 
vere rendered discontented by the manner 
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in which they were employed in connection 
with this publication. It was no light 
matter to see so many individuals in a state 
of discontent and insubordination, such as, 
to his knowledge, existed amongst them. 
He had had individuals coming to him 
within the last fortnight, in numbers of ten 
and twelve together, to complain of this 
system ; and those individuals were merely 
deputations representing the feelings of 
larger numbers ; and when he said they 
were wrong in exposing themselves to the 
risk of such a course, they said that they 
were resolved on complaining of their 
treatment, and that they would bring two 
or three hundred, if necessary. Now, if hon. 
Members would fancy two or three hundred 
letter - carriers waiting on him of a 
morning — they would not fail to per- 
ceive the dissatisfaction which prevailed 
amongst them. The right hon. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer laughed at that—he 
laughed at the state of insubordination in 
which so large a number of the public 
servants were; but it was no subject for 
laughter. He had received a letter that 
morning, stating that the sub-sorters had 
presented an address to their superior au- 
thority, expressing their pleasure at their 
treatment; and it added that this address 
was signed by a small number, and that 
some of those who signed it were not long 
in employment; whilst so far from the feel- 
ing of satisfaction being general, several 
respectable officers had waited upon Mr. 
Bokenham to complain of their treatment, 
when the only answer they received was, a 
threat to kick ten or twelve of them out of 
the office, and report them also. If he 
were asked for a remedy for this evil, he 
would say, that a great deal might be done 
by doing away with the whole system of 
fees, which was an imposition on the pub- 
lic. Under the present system, a man 
commenced as letter-carrier at a salary of 
20s. a week, which was then raised to 
23s., and was, at a subsequent period, re- 
duced to 14s., and made up by a system of 
fees, for what was called ‘ early delivery.”’ 
The effect of this was, that if a man could 
not give security, which was required for 
early delivery, he was not allowed to 
take a favourite walk where the fees were 
good; and thus, although he came in at 
20s. a week, he was reduced to 14s., 
without any counterbalancing advantage. 
That system was most unjust. He would 
do away with fees altogether. He was for 
a consolidation of the two deliveries, by 
which the public would escape the evils 
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resulting from being obliged to wait for 
their letters. Why should there. be only 
one department for the delivery of letters ? 
Why should there not be a delivery for 
each mail? Let the letter-carriers have a 
fair remuneration for their labour, and be 
rewarded by a graduated scale of fees, pro- 
portionate to their length of service. Let 
them also, after a certain time, pass from 
the office of a mere deliverer of letters to a 
sub-sorter’s situation, instead of remaining 
all their lives letter-carriers only, while 
other individuals were at once appointed to 
the place of sub-sorter. The whole matter 
might be placed on a much better footing ; 
and if a Committee of Inquiry were ap- 
pointed, he was quite sure that he should 
be able to show, by the evidence of prac- 
tical men, that a change was absolutely 
necessary. He had been in communica- 
tion with several of these letter-carriers, 
and he was satisfied that they could give 
much useful information, At present, 
however, there were plenty of men to stand 
between them and the Postmaster General; 
and the consequence was, that the public 
did not get the benefit of the information 
which it was in their power to afford. He 


contended that the early delivery ought to 
be done away with. 


The Post Office was 
established for the benefit of all, and one 
man ought not to have his letters earlier 
than another because he could pay an extra 
fee for the service. It was imagined bymany 
that one man was sent out from the Post 
Office on purpose to deliver theletters intend- 
ed for early delivery; but that was a great 
mistake. He would take Chancery Lane 
as an example, where a number of lawyers 
lived, all of whom, it might be presumed, 
were anxious to have their letters delivered 
as early as possible. Some of these gen- 
tlemen paid an early-delivery fee, and sub- 
mitted, like great idiots as they were, to 
this extortion. A gentleman on the third 
floor, perhaps, paid this extortionate fee, 
while persons living on the first and second 
floors did not pay for it. The letter-car- 
rier went out with his letters, and delivered 
those he had for the man on the third 
floor, and afterwards went on to all his cus- 
tomers who paid him a guinea as an early- 
delivery fee till he had come to the top of 
Chancery Lane, and had delivered all his 
early-delivery letters. Ie then came back, 
and delivered what he called his late- 
delivery letters, which he had for those 
who resided on the first and second floors, 
though he might without trouble have de- 
livered them as he passed by to give his 
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customer’on the third floor the letters aq. 
dressed to him.. He maintained. that this 
proceeding was a contravention of the Act 
of Parliament, and was contrary. to the 
letter-carriers’ oath. The system was eq. 
ried on. for the sole purpose of making up 
the wages of these men, who were put.on 
a reduced salary after a certain time, and 
who, as a recompense, were placed on what 
was called a favourable ‘walk.’ If the 
House had any regard for its charaeter, it 
would concur in the Motion which he poy 
brought forward for inquiry. The. noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn said, during a 
earlier portion of the evening, and said truly, 
that every public department ought to be 
responsible for the returns made by it to 
the House. Now, there was a_retum 
which he (Mr. Duncombe) had moved for, 
calling for a statement of the fees and 
emoluments which had been received by 
different officers of the Post Office. Among 
other statements in this return; there. was 
a return made by the inspector of letter. 
carriers, this Mr. Kelly. In the: first 
place, Mr. Kelly returned his salary at 
3501. a year ; and he then went on to say, 
that upon his appointment he was obliged 
to purchase the Post Office Directory, and 
that after a time he was also compelled to 
purchase the copyright of Lobson's Direc. 
tory, which, as. he (Mr. Duncombe). had 
proved to the House, was in fact destroyed 
and ruined by the system pursued at the 
Post Office. Mr. Kelly stated that. the 
work, the Post Office Directory, was car- 
ried on by means of a large private capital, 
supported by official assistance; and he-re- 
turned the amount derived from it for the 
year 1844 at 1,276/. He, however, could 
tell the House that Mr. Duncan stated in 
his petition that the profits accruing from 
that work were above 10,000I. a year. lf 
the House would grant him the Committee 
for which he asked, he would undertake to 
prove that instead of 1,276l., Mr. Kelly 
made 12,0001. or 15,0001. a year by the 
Post Ofice Directory. That was. the 
amount which the work brought in either 
to Mr. Kelly or to some persons in connel- 
with the establishment: and the result was, 
the corruption and confusion of the whdle 
department of the Post Offic. He thought 
Mr. Kelly ought to be called before the 
House, to show what he received from the 
Post Office Directory. What was these 
of the House calling for returns. if they 
were incorrect? On a former night, there 
was supposed to be some mistake in the 
commercial tariff prepared by Mr. M‘Gre- 
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,and a great deal was said about the 
necessity of inquiry; but it was explained 
sferwards that it was a mere typogra- 
ical error. Here, however, there was a 
idiberate fraud committed, for the purpose 
of misleading the House and the public. 
it the House meant to throw its shield 
wer such a delinquency as this, it was of 
muse to move for returns. He asserted 
that the department of the Post Office was 
most justly eemplained of by the public at 
large. He contended that great maladmin- 
istration existed in that department, which 
ought to be remedied, or at least inquired 
into, In addition to this, great injustice 
had been done towards the meritorious ser- 
vnts of that department, and the conse- 
queneewas that great discontent prevailed 
amongst them. If the House did not in- 
quire into the causes of that discontent, 
they might lay the foundation for great dan- 
ger to the commercial intercourse of this 
country, and of this metropolis in particu- 
lar; for he should like to see in what state 
this eity would be, on any given day, if the 
ktter-earriers should strike work. What 
he wanted to know was, what was the rea- 
wn for which the present system was con- 
tinued, He contended that it was merely 
forthe purpose of carrying on this gross 
job of the Post Office Directory. The whole 
gstem of that establishment ought to be 
pt upon a new footing, and an inquiry 
before the House, fairly conducted, would, 
hewas satisfied, place it in a proper posi- 
tion, The hon, Member conelnded by sub- 
nitting the Motion he had announced at 
the commencement of his speech. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS, in seconding the 
Motion, said he believed that Mr. Duncan 
vasa gentleman of that high honour and 
integrity which rendered him incapable of 
uaking any statement to the House with- 
wt being thoroughly convinced of the accu- 
sitions which he had brought forward, and 
ifhis ability to prove them. The charges 
inought forward by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Dineombe) were such that the House could 
wt téfase to inquire into them, unless they 
vere prepared to proclaim to the country 
that publie servants were justified in com- 
uitting frauds on the public property. Here 
"is acharge made that the public property 
"as used to serve the private interests of an 
ulividual. He believed there was no de- 
artnent connected with the Government 
Nut more required looking into than the 
*t Office. There was a time when the 
‘st Office was an example of correctness 


inl order, but that time was gone by. He 
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could state two very important facts, which 
came within his own knowledge, in confir- 
mation of what had been stated by the 
hon. Member for Finsbury. That hon. 
Member had stated, that the names in the 
Directory were procured by the letter- 
carriers. This was quite true; for within 
the last month, the carrier who delivered 
letters at his house sent in a paper to him 
with his address, and wished to know if 
that was his address at present. Now, 
the carrier might have been kept there for 
a quarter of an hour, or probably he might 
not have been detained beyond a minute 
or two. Now, he begged the House only 
to consider that this carrier might have 
been to fifty other persons before he came 
to him. The consequence would inevitably 
be, that the delivery of the letters would 
be delayed for an hour, or an hour and 
a half beyond their time. He had also to 
state that, when formerly connected with 
the city, he used to pay regularly for the 
early delivery of his letters; to get them 
immediately after nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, while his neighbours who did not pay 
received their letters one or two hours 
later. Now, the letter-carriers were al- 
ready paid by the public; they were in 
every respect public servants, and ought 
therefore to treat every individual of the 
public alike. The hon. Member had also 
pointed out the very extensive errors in the 
Directory. There was no question about 
the fact; because, from the advantage 
which Mr. Kelly had over all competitors, 
he had become a complete monopolist, and 
the public had no resource but to purchase 
his inaccurate Directory, everybody else 
having been driven out of the field. Now, 
if there was no other circumstance than 
this of gross mismanagement to call for in- 
quiry, Her Majesty’s Government ought 
not for an instant to resist it; but when 
there was a charge of direct fraud and 
robbery of the public stores brought for- 
ward, then he could not see upon what 
ground Her Majesty’s Government could 
refuse inquiry. Were the Government 
prepared—was the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury prepared to say, upon any man’s au- 
thority, that these charges were untrue ? 
If that statement were made, the hon. 
Member said he would prove them to be 
true, and in those circumstances what 
would a denial go for? Why, it would go 
for nothing. He knew nothing of the 
charges himself; but he knew that his 
hon. Friend had investigated them; he 
knew that the gentleman who had pre- 
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sented the petition had investigated them; 
and he knew that gentleman to be incapa- 
ble of making any such charges as those 
contained in the petition without a thorough 
conviction of their truth. To refuse the 
inquiry, therefore, would be offering a 
premium to public servants to act not only 
with dishonesty, but also with a total dis- 
regard to the performance of their public 
duties. He seconded the Motion with 
much pleasure, and he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would offer no objection to the 
inquiry. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, that before 
following the hon. Member who brought 
forward the Motion in the detailed reply 
which would probably be expected from 
him to the charges which he had made 
against an important public department, 
perhaps the House would allow him to 
make two observations which applied to 
the whole question. The first was, that he 
begged to assure the hon. Member and the 
House, that there was not on the part of 
the Treasury, or on the part of the noble 
Lord who now presided over the Post 
Office, any more than there had been on the 
part of the noble Lords who had preceded 
him, any wish to screen from detection, 
from exposure, or from punishment, any 


malpractices like those which he had de- 


nounced to the House. The other obser- 
vation which he wished to make was this, 
that the noble Lord who presided over the 
Post Office was always open, and that the 
Treasury was always open to the reception 
of memorials or applications from any of 
the parties who were the victims of the 
alleged malpractices. [Mr. Duncombe : 
Hear!] The hon. Gentleman cheered him 
derisively, but the hon. Gentleman forgot 
two statements that he made in the course 
of his own speech. The hon. Member 
stated that the oppressed subordinates were 
afraid of addressing a memorial to the 
Treasury; but the hon. Member also stated, 
in another part of his speech, that when he 
asked them whether they were not afraid 
of getting themselves into a scrape with 
their superiors in making their representa- 
tions to him, they told him, in reply, that 
they were ready to come, to the number of 
200 or 300, to him for the purpose of pub- 
licly expressing the indignation which they 
felt at the treatment they had received. 
Now, the hon. Member would excuse him 
for saying, that persons who were so little 
afraid of the displeasure of their superiors, 
that they went in a multitude of 200 or 300 
for the purpose of attacking those supe- 
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riors, had no reason whatever to be afraid 
to approach the Treasury or the noble 
Lord at the head of the Post Office, with g 
respectful memorial, stating in the fullest 
and plainest detail the facts of their case, 
and requiring the case to be investigated, 
[‘‘ Hear !’’] He was not to be put down by 
derisive cheers when he made that stata. 
ment; because he would tell the hon, Gey. 
tleman that if he could produce an instance 
of a memorial having been plainly dravn 
up and respectfully worded, being sub- 
mitted to the noble Lord at the head of the 
Post Office.—[Mr. Duncompe: It would 
never get there.| He received day after 
day scores of memorials in the publie de. 
partment in which he had the honour to 
serve; and he should not dare to stand up 
in that House and vindicate his conduet, if 
it could be truly said that memorials plainly 
drawn up and properly expressed, con- 
taining charges of malpractices, were 
treated with disrespect in that depart- 
ment. He would say, that if the hon. 
Meniber could truly make such statement 
he would have a good case, not merely for 
a Committee of Inquiry, but for severe re- 
probation upon the public servants, who 
could make no answer in that House when 
any one brought forward so grave a charge, 
He repeated, that the Government were no 
more anxious than the hon. Member to pro- 
tect malpractices of the sort referred to, 
and that the doors of the Treasury, not 
only through the medium of the Post Office, 
but directly and immediately, were open; 
and that if the hon. Gentleman could prove 
his statement that any representations had 
been neglected, he would say that he had 
a good ground of complaint against the re- 
presentatives of that department in that 
House. He had been drawn into these 
general observations; but the House would 
now expect that he should go into some 
details with respect to the particulars of 
the case. The hon. Gentleman towards 
the close of his speech had referred to the 
early delivery of letters. With respect to 
this point, he begged to say that this prac- 
tice had not originated recently, but was 
an ancient practice, and had been conti- 
nued, not for the advantage of persons 
connected with the Post Office, but because 
it was believed that a large part of the 
mercantile community were not prepared 
for its immediate and sudden withdrawal. 
He assured the hon. Gentleman that ifhe 
could produce an instance of a gentleman 
in Chancery-lane residing on @ third “* 
getting his letters early, because he ha 
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id his guinea, while his neighbours on 
ihe first and second floors who did not pay 
did not receive theirs, which were included 
in the same delivery, till a later period of 
the day—if, he said, the hon. Gentleman 
yotld produce such a case before the Trea- 
ary— [Mr. Duncompe: No; but before a 
(ommittee.] He was not asking the hon. 
Member to withdraw his Motion for a Com- 
mittee — nothing was further from his 
thought—he wanted merely to show that 
vhat the hon. Member had represented as 
an essential ingredient in the early delivery 
wasamere abuse of it; and that if the 
victims of it did not think it too much 
trouble to favour the Treasury with the 
particulars of the grievance under which 
they laboured, he undertook to have the 
grievance fully redressed; and he did not say 
this beeause the hon.Gentleman had brought 
forward his Motion to-night, but because 
the grievance referred to had never been 
anetioned either by the officials of the 
Post Office or the Treasury. Having so 
far disposed of the subject of the early de- 
livery, he would now venture to turn to 
vhat formed the gravamen of his speech— 
he meant the Post Office Directory. The 
hon. Gentleman and the House would, 
pethaps, bear with him while he briefly 
tated what the Post Office Directory 
actually was, the mode in which it was 
wot up, and the history of the publication. 
The House was aware that the metropolis 
was, of course, divided into a great num- 
er of walks for letter-carriers. He thought 
that it would be readily admitted that it 
was absolutely necessary that the Post 
Ofiee should from time to time have cor- 
tet information of the addresses of the 
persons whom those letter-carriers were in- 
tended to serve. How was this informa- 
tion collected ? Every letter-earrier col- 
leeted those addresses in his own district. 
It 80 happened—and he had no doubt a 
Joint would be made of it in the course of 
the discussion—that the ‘ form” in which 
they were collected was headed “ Post 

% Directory;” of course it was not 
esential to the official duties of the Post 
Office that the ‘‘ form”’ should be so headed, 
bitit was essential that there should be 
sme form. Well, there were, he believed, 
about twenty letter-carriers to one charge- 
taker. When the letter-carriers collected 
te names, they were handed over to 
the charge-takers, and they again handed 
tem over to the inspector. Thus the in- 
ector of letter-earriers was the first 

Person in whose hands the information 
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requisite for a Directory existed in a 
collective shape. All this was infor- 
mation for official purposes. If they 
abolished the Post Office Directory, this 
information would be as necessary then as 
now. It appeared that towards the close 
of the last century, it oceurred to the gen- 
tleman who tlien filled the office of in- 
spector, that as he was in possession of in- 
formation which no other person was in 
possession of—viz., an accurate account of 
the addresses of all the persons living in 
every district of the metropolis—it would 
be a convenience tv the public and an ad- 
vantage to himself if he were permitted to 
publish, under the authority of the Post- 
master General, a Directory. The office 
of inspeetor was then held by Mr. Sparkes, 
who applied to Lords Auckland and Gower, 
the joint Postmasters at the time, and by 
them ‘he was permitted to publish and sell 
a Directory, investing in its production the 
necessary capital. Mr. Sparkes was sue- 
ceeded by Mr. Pritchard, who continued 
the publication of the Post Office Directory 
until 1836, when, upon his death, Mr. 
Kelly was appointed to the situation. De- 
sirous of continuing—with the approbation 
of the Postmaster General—that course of 
procedure which, under the authority of 
preceding Postmasters, had been adopted, 
Mr. Kelly applied to Lord Lichfield, who 
thought it right to consult the Solicitor of 
the Post Office—not so much with re- 
ference to the legal bearings of the ques- 
tion, as beeause the widow of Mr. Pritchard 
was desirous of making an arrangement 
with his successor; and it was thought de- 
sirable to have the advice of the Solicitor 
of the Post Office on the subject. After 
consulting with that gentleman, an ar- 
rangement was sanctioned by the noble 
Lord, under which Mr. Kelly paid a sum 
to Mr. Pritchard’s widow, and entered into 
the position of her late husband, so far as 
regarded the Post Ofice Directory. That 
arrangement had gone on, and the expen- 
diture of Mr. Kelly on the Directory was 
considerable. Mr. Robson’s name had also 
been mentioned in connexion with this 
subject; and the hon. Gentleman had 
made some severe animadversions upon 
Mr. Kelly. in reference to the cireum- 
stances under which Mr. Robson died. He 
(Mr. Cardwell) had no knowledge of any 
circumstances which led him to suppose 
that Mr. Kelly was guilty of any miscon- 
duct with respect to Mr. Robson; but he 
believed that Mr. Kelly had made a pay. 
ment to him, in 1840, for the eopyright of 
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his Directory. Last Session the hon. Mem- 
ber for Finsbury moved for a Return con- 
nected with the Post Office Directory, and 
in that Return a certain sum of money 
was entered, by or on behalf of Mr. Kelly, 
as the sum received by him as the produce 
of the Post Ofice Directory. The hon. 
Gentleman questioned the accuracy of that 
Return. He stated that the number of 
Directories sold was much greater than 
that which would answer to the amount 
professed to be received; and the hon, Gen- 
tleman said that he was ready to prove 
that his suspicions were correct. His si- 
tuation at the Treasury had not brought 
him into actual contact with Mr. Kelly, 
but he had felt it to be his duty to insti- 
tute a most careful inquiry. He had seen 
on the subject the Secretary of the Post 
Office, and the officers under him; and he 
felt it incumbent on him to state that he 
did not at all agree with the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite in the estimate he had seen 
fit to form either with respect to Mr. Bo- 
kenham or Mr. Kelly. He believed, on 
the contrary, that the sum mentioned in 
the Return was perfectly accurately stated. 
He had had the whole accounts examined, 
and he was told, that taking one year with 
another, and allowing for the amount of 


capital embarked in the undertaking, that 
the profits were only that fair and reason- 
able remuneration which a man had a right 


to look to for his risk and labour. Let it not 
be forgotten that the gross amount stated 
in that Return was proved by a searching 
investigation to be the amount of interest 
returned upon the capital invested, as well 
as the amount of remuneration for the la- 
bour employed in getting up the book. 
More—the Directory had been undertaken 
under the sanction of the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, and there was no ground for im- 
puting any departure from the regulations 
of the Office. He was free to confess 
that it would not be right for either the 
Post Office or the Treasury to sanction 
any exorbitant or unfair amount of profit 
to be derived from a work of the class of 
that under discussion, and that it would be 
the duty of those departments, in case of 
any such return, to regulate the matter, 
with a view to its adjustment on fair and 
equitable principles. He did not say but 
that if the matter was in the position of a 
res integra, it might not be possible to 
adopt. another arrangement; but consi- 
dering the labour and expense necessarily 
attendant upon such a publication, he was 
not prepared to say, that it would be 
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desirable, either on grounds of revenue 
or public convenience, to accede +6 ths 
plan proposed by the hon. Member. Bit 
the hon. Gentleman had gone on to tej 
the House of the delay occasioned’ ty 
the public owing to the circumstances of 
the letter-carriers being employed with te. 
spect to this Post Ofice Directory. Cer. 
tainly no such delay ought to occur, and no 
such delay within the knowledge of the su. 
perior officers, did oceur. The hon. Gen. 
tleman had stated, that on the last oc¢g. 
sion when this work was published—the 
morning when it came out—happened to 
be that of the arrival of the Indian mail— 
of the mail which ought to have arrived by 
the Great Liverpool, but which was con. 
veyed by the Oriental. The hon. Gentle. 
man stated, that on that occasion, so busy 
were the letter-carriers with the Post Office 
Directory, that. letters and newspapers ad- 
dressed to influential gentlemen in the city— 
and he mentioned the name of one most de- 
servedly influential person, Lord Metealfe— 
were left lying about the floor for ten days, 
unnoticed and undelivered. Now when such 
statements were made to him, did not the 
hon. Gentleman imagine that’ it was im- 
possible that such an instance of neglect 
could have occurred without complaints 
having been made, and redress obtained? 
No such complaints, however, were heard. 
Inferior officers, it was suggested, were 
afraid to complain of their superiors: would 
influential merchants, or would Lord Met- 
calfe, be afraid to address the Postmaster, 
or the Treasury? Did not the very im- 
probability of the case suggest to the hon. 
Member some suspicions with respect to the 
accuracy of those who had informed him ? 
[Mr. Duxcomse: The letters have perhaps 
not yet been received. ] It was more than 
ten days since the event took place; and as 
the hon. Gentleman had stated that ten 
days was the time during which the letters 
lay about the Post Office, he could himself 
draw the inference that they could not be 
there now. But let the hon. Gentleman 
listen to the truth of the matter. The 
letters in question were exceedingly damp, 
absolutely forming one wet mass, which 
occupied the servants of the Post Office 4 
considerable time before they would sepé- 
rate the individual letters, and ascertain 
the addresses written upon them. Hence 
some delay occurred before the letters In 
question reached their destination. *% 
hon. Gentleman said that he had hoped, 
after the discussion on the subject wie 

took place last Session between the hon. 
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Gentleman and himself (Mr. Cardwell), 
wme inquiry into the system of the Post 
Qfice would have taken place, and some 
change been effected; and the hon. Gen- 
Jeman added, that the only improvement 
which had taken place was some increase 
inthe salaries, and that it was a very suspi- 
cious circumstance, that on the morning of 
the day on which he was to bring forward 
his Motion on the subject, this increase was 
made, He could only answer to this, that he 
believed nothing was more remote from the 
ninds of the Lords of the Treasury, when 
they made it, than that the increase had 
ay bearing in the slightest degree on the 
subject of the Motion with respect to Mr. 
Kelly's Post Ofice Directory. Certainly it 
had not crossed his mind, and he did not 
believe it had occurred to anybody at the 
Treasury. Then the hon. Gentleman said 
these services rendered to Mr. Kelly by the 
subordinates of the Post Office took place 
in oficial hours; and the hon. Member who 
seconded the Motion said, that an inquiry 
bya letter-carrier took place at his door, 
ato his designation, which might have 
oeupied a quarter of an hour, but through 
his courtesy it was not made to occupy 
many minutes. Now, if the hon. Member 
lad attended to the description which he 
(lr, Cardwell) had given of the manner in 
vhich the affairs of the Post Office were 
conducted during the last century, he must 
have seen that official information as. to 
aldresses was indispensable, and therefore 
that when the letter-carriers were occupied 
in this manner they were engaged in what 
vas strictly a port of the duty they owed to 
the Office. Another statement.of the hon. 
Gentleman was, that the servants of the 
Post Office were employed at the printing- 
ifiiee of Mr. Kelly, to do what was not 
their official business at all, but the busi- 
tess of Mr. Kelly solely. There was cer- 
tainly some truth, or rather some colour of 
truth, in this. In former times it was al- 
bwed that the servants of the Post Office 
should be so employed generally, but for 
their private advantage, Mr. Kelly paying 
em as much as other persons for what 
they did for him; but the noble Lord who 
liely filled the office of Postmaster Gene- 
had discountenanced that proceeding, 
aud since the year 1842 it had not been 
adopted. The hon. Gentleman had also 
‘tated, that the public stores were employ- 
dl in getting up Mr. Kelly’s book. Into 
's matter he (Mr. Cardwell) had made a 
‘areful and searching inquiry, not through 
ietior, but through superior officers; and 
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he gave the charge a most distinct and po- 
sitive denial. The hon, Gentleman had 
said that a number of printed circulars 
were sent round by Mr. Kelly, through the 
letter-carriers, without having paid the 
stamp duty. Now if the Post Office di- 
rectors had allowed Mr. Kelly, or if Mr. 
Kelly had, without such allowance, pre- 
sumed to do as the hon. Gentleman stated, 
and sent round these circular letters without 
paying the postage, he (Mr. Cardwell) 
should have felt that nothing could have 
been said; but he believed that in fact it 
was the practice of all the large houses in 
the city to send round circulars to their 
customers by hand; and he understood that 
the letter-carriers carried round these cir- 
culars out.of office hours. Then the hon. 
Gentleman spoke of debts deducted and 
resignations withheld, and various other 
matters; but the hon. Gentleman did not 
mention the specific cases to which he re- 
ferred. Allegations of this nature were con- 
tained in the petition on the Table. He had 
caused inquiry to be made; he was informed 
it was not true that these proceedings had 
taken place. If the hon. Gentleman had 
specified instances, he should have been 
prepared to meet them. Then the hon. 
Gentleman said that abusive language had 
been applied to some persons, and that, 
when these much-abused persons applied 
far redress, they were discountenanced. 
[Mr. Duncompe : That is stated in the pe- 
tition.] The hon. Gentleman mentioned 
the name of Roberts, a person who was 
suspended in the sub-sorters’ office. Now, 
it happened that he was ready to answer 
that case. There was a new officer acting 
as the colleague of Roberts, and Roberts 
declined to assist the new comer. The 
case was now under the consideration of 
the Post Office authorities. That offen- 
sive language was used, was a charge he 
gave a direct and unqualified denial to. 
The hon. Gentleman said that a vote of 
thanks would probably be placed in his 
(Mr. Cardwell’s) hands, signed by all the 
sub-sorters. Now, all his information re- 
specting this vote of thanks had come from 
the hon. Gentleman; and no argument was 
ever intended to be derived from that vote 
of thanks, about which, except from the 
hon. Gentleman, he was totally uninform- 
ed. The hon. Gentleman said he was dis- 
appointed that nothing had been done with 
respect to the Post Office since last Ses- 
sion; but he (Mr. Cardwell) could tell him 
that this question had been inquired into 
by the Post Office authorities, and had 
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been specifically under the notice of the 
noble Lord who last Session so ably filled 
the office of Postmaster General, as well as 
of the noble Lord who now filled it. Im- 
mediately on the close of the last Session 
of Parliament, the Post Office did pay the 
hon. Gentleman that just respect which 
was his due in taking up the consideration 
of this subject; and he (Mr. Cardwell) was 
informed that it having been stated by Mr. 
Kelly to be his wish that all persons con- 
nected with the department should be re- 
lieved from the duty of collecting informa- 
tion for his work, the noble Lord who 
lately presided at the General Post Office 
had said, that whatever might be the ar- 
rangement with respect to Mr. Kelly, he 
felt it incumbent on him to require the full 
discharge from all letter-carriers of the 
duty they owed him and the public, and 
that this information was necessary for 
the interests of the department. The 
present Postmaster General, when the 
matter was brought before him, did 


not feel it his duty to depart from the 
principles laid down by the late Post- 
master General; but he was desirous to 
remove the objections which some of the 
letter-carriers felt to collecting this in- 


formation, and said that he would allow 
these parties to be excused; and there was 
no person now so employed who did not do 
it perfectly veluntarily. With respect to 
the payment, it must be borne in mind 
that out of every 30s., to answer the large 
capital invested, there was a commission 
of 6s. allowed to the letter-carriers. Ac- 
cordingly, the number of dissentients had 
been exceedingly few. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman said, that unless the sub-sorters 
neglected their duty by attending to Mr. 
Kelly’s business, they had no chance of 
promotion. Promotions, however, were in 
the hands of the Postmaster General, and 
not in those of Mr. Kelly; and the hon. 
Gentleman might be assured that, if Mr. 
Kelly made such representations as he 
spoke of, they would not be attended to by 
the Postmaster General. That was an an- 
swer to the statement that Mr. Kelly had 
it in his power to oppress these persons. 
The hon. Gentleman might also rely on 
the responsible public officers having the 
utmost desire to secure an efficient and 
pure administration in every department of 
the .public service, and they were open in 
this instance to a direct appeal, not through 
inferior officers, and it was most remark- 
able that although persons of the highest 
consideration had been put to inconveni- 
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ence by the mismanagement of the Pog 
Office, according to the hon. Gentleman’, 
statement, yet they had presented no me. 
morial to the Treasury, and that althoy 
300 persons had applied to the hon, Gen. 
tleman on the subject, no one of them had 
ever come near that department. He 
thought that would be a guarantee to the 
House of the insufficiency of the hon. Gep. 
tleman’s positions, and that the House 
would feel that it would not be just to lay 
on the Post Office the reproach of those 
charges, which he humbly submitted that 
he had answered. 

Mr. MOFFATT said, that memorials 
complaining of Mr. Kelly had been pre. 
sented to the Treasury, but had not reach. 
ed the hands of the department. It was 
felt to be a very different thing to come 
before the chiefs of a public department 
and a Committee of the House of Commons, 
A sense that they would have justice was 
wanting in people’s mind with respect to 
the former ; but there was great confidence 
in the latter. He thought an inquiry into 
the management of the Post Office was 
necessary on public grounds, and not merely 
in consequence of the allegations in the 
petition before the House. Justice had 
not yet been done by the authorities of the 
Post Office to the penny postage system. 
He felt perfectly satisfied that if the sys- 
tem were properly carried out, and if, 
among other things, increased facilities 
were given, the deficiency in the revenue, 
as compared with that under the old system, 
would be made up. What had taken place 
in the London District Post fully proved 
this. In the year 1844, the inerease in 
the number of letters was 1,800,000 on 
the previous year. In twelve months after, 
that is to say, between the 15th of May, 
1844, and the same day in 1845, the num- 
ber had increased to 2,676,000. A eonso- 
lidation of the General Post deliveries with 
those of the old Twopenny Post would 
effect a great advantage, and save a great 
waste, which there was at present, of both 
money and strength; and persons might 
then get their letters by nine o’clock in the 
morning, instead of at half-past ten, as # 
present. Another absurd regulation wa 
the limitation of weight in the letters col- 
veyed by the Post Office. In these and 
many other respects there was in the Post 
Office a false and slovenly system, which 
he felt assured could not long be continu 
were the proposed inquiry to be granted. 

Mr. PROTHEROE thought that the 
hon. Secretary for the Treasury had not 
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sficiently explained whether the book of 
Wr. Kelly’s was a public or a private work. 
There was no doubt that the Post Office 
must have such information as that to which 
reference had been made; and it was also 
most desirable that the public should have 
the benefit of such information collected in 
sah a manner. The question was not 
vhether it ought to be made use of for the 
ublie benefit, but whether it should be so 
wade use of under the direction of the Post 
(fice, or under that of a private individual. 
He did not exactly understand the position 
in which these sub-sorters or letter-carriers 
stood as regarded Mr. Kelly. If they were 
aid as the private servants of Mr. Kelly, 
itwas certainly a very dangerous thing to 
jlace them, in their capacity of public ser- 
vants, in a position, with respect to Mr. 
Kelly, in which favouritism might be ex- 
ated, He considered, however, that the 
retums which the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of the Treasury had so promptly 
promised, would yield much more informa- 
tim on the subjeet than they were in pos- 
wssion of at present, and enable the House 
better to come to a decision on the subject. 

Mz, BROTHERTON objected to the 
system on which these letter-carriers were 
appointed, Testimonials, however good 
wr important, coming from the authorities 
ofa borough, or persons among the public 
vhose opinion was entitled to attention, 
werealtogether disregarded ; but a Member 
of Parliament who supported the Govern- 
ment might, by a recommendation to the 
Treasury, obtain these appointments, al- 
though he might know nothing of the per- 
sons appointed, who might be most unfit. 
ehad been informed of cases where agri- 
aaltwal labourers had been sent from Buck- 
iighamshire and other counties down to 
Manchester, many of whom were unable to 
read and write, and who were so ignorant of 
the streets of Manchester that they brought 
lick the letters with which they had been 
tutrusted, not being able to deliver them. 
And yet, while such men were appointed 
tu the personal recommendation of Parlia- 
mentary Supporters of the Government, 
the testimonials of persons on the spot, 
‘ampetent to judge of the fitness of the 
etsous they recommended, were disre- 
garded. He thought this was a system 
Thich ought to be amended. 

Mr, CHRISTIE said, he would support 
P Motion, for there was no greater field 
ot political jobbing than the patronage of 

Post Office. He thought a case had 
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That would elicit all the truth—not only 
what his hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury had told them, but also a great deal 
more. The hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
to the Treasury had given a denial to the 
statements which had been brought for- 
ward by his hon. Friend. He said he was 
** informed” that so and so was not the 
ease. Who were his informers? He gave 
the House no clue to who they were, nor 
what was the value of the authority on 
which he offered the denial. He had ob- 
served that, during the progress of the 
discussion, there had been a frequent com- 
munication on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer with two gentlemen who, by the cour- 
tesy of the House to strangers, were sit- 
ting below the bar. For anything the 
House knew to the contrary, those gentle- 
men might be Mr. Kelly himself and Mr. 
Bokenham, of the General Post Office ; so 
that the information on which the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of the Treasury 
had offered his denial might after all have 
come only from that source. The inquiry 
sought for would elicit information of a 
more general nature. The hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to be almost jealous of per- 
sons in the Post Office going to the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, instead of to him ; 
but what encouragement had they to do so, 
if their complaints were met by such a 
speech as that of the hon. Gentleman to- 
night? It was of no use for them to me- 
morialize the Treasury. Upon the whole 
he conceived that a ground had been made 
out for a general inquiry. As regarded 
the immediate question before the House, 
the hon. Gentleman had entirely failed to 
make out a case for the collection of such 
information by means of the letter-carriers; 
and unless inquiry were made, he could 
not understand how, after the speech of 
the hon. Member for Finsbury, the persons 
inculpated could hold up their heads. 

Mr. F. BARING expressed his satisfac- 
tion that the question, which had threatened 
to become a general discussion as to the 
Post Office arrangements, had been brought 
back to its original purpose. The Motion, 
as he understood it, was not for a general 
inquiry into the affairs of the Post Office, 
but for a specific inquisition into certain al- 
legations contained in the petition presented 
to the House. If the Committee for which 
the hon. Member moved were to be appoint- 
ed, it could not inquire into such matters 
as alterations in the hours of delivery, or 





fully made out for a general inquiry. 
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sorters, but must confine its labours to the 
questions before it. In many of those 
matters he believed improvements might 
be made in the Post Office arrangements. 
Nor did he doubt but that improvements 
might be introduced into the management 
of every public department. Such ques- 
tions were very fair subjects for the consi- 
deration of the House ; and as far as this 
recollection of their feelings went, he be- 
lieved the Post Office authorities would 
very gladly consent to any improvements 
the House might think fit to introduce. 
For himself he might say that his poverty, 
but not his will, consented to allow many 
of the present regulations to continue, for 
it was always necessary to consider how 
the revenue would be affected by such al- 
terations. Ile was happy to find the ex- 
periment with respect to the Brighton mail, 
which had the effect of bringing that town 
within the range of the twopenny-post de- 
liveries had been so completely successful, 
and hoped it would be extended to other 
large towns. Several symptoms of im- 
provement had appeared in the Post Office 
arrangements, particularly in the addition 
of foree made to the various departments, 
which had been rendered necessary by the 
increase of business ; and he was glad to 
find the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
afford to make that addition. As regarded 
the question of fees, the Government to 
which he had belonged had been most hos- 
tile to the system, and had done away with 
a great portion of it, the Post Oftice being 
the only department in which it existed in 
force. He hoped the Lords of the Trea- 
sury would give their consideration to the 
subject, and, if not at once, at least gradu- 
ally abolish the system altogether. With 
respect to the question before the House, 
he must say he had very considerable 
doubts as to the expediency of carrying on 
the Post Ofice Directory through the exer- 
tions of a private individual. He objected 
to it on principle, and believed the fact ere- 
ated a very unfavourable impression; but at 
the same time he thought Mr. Kelly fully 
entitled to compensation for the loss of those 
profits which were some of the emoluments of 
his office. With respect to the attacks 
and allegations contained in the petition, he 
must say he differed very much in opinion 
from some hon. Gentlemen who had ad- 
dressed the House, and thought that they 
must take into their consideration the 
statement of the Secretary of the Treasury 
—that he had made inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances connected with them. What 
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was the statement of the hon. Seeretary ? 
That the books of the various persons ad 
departments had been looked into and ex. 
amined, and that after a fair investigation, 
the return of profits which had been laid 
upon the Table had been found to be pro. 
per and just. ‘ But,” said the hon. Gentle. 
man near him, “ it is Mr. Bokenham 
who says so.’’ As an old publie servant, 
he might be allowed to say that it was not 
fair to attack the character of a person 
employed in the service of the public in 
such a manner as that. The Secretary of 
the Post Office was his personal friend— 
they had been early engaged together in 
the public service and he was a man 
whose honour and integrity no person who 
knew him could doubt for a moment, He 
was bound to state that the character and 
lengthened public services of Mr. Boken. 
ham entitled him to perfect credence in all 
his statements; and he would ask the hon. 
Member for Lambeth, and those hon. Ger- 
tlemen who had served with him on the 
Post Office Committee, whether the frank- 
ness and candour with which Mr. Boker- 
ham had given his evidence on that oces- 
sion, had not gained their entire belief and 
confidence? The House had only the 
assertions of Mr. Duncan in proof of the 
necessity of this inquiry: they had noal- 
legations from the parties most likely tobe 
aggrieved—the public—whose letters had 
not been delivered. It had been stated 
that the affairs of the Post Office were in 
a state of great maladministration and in- 
subordination ; but if so the House was n0t 
the proper quarter to apply to for their cor- 
rection. Public officers ought not to look 
to that House as their head, but to the 
heads of their various departments. He 
believed justice would be much better ad- 
ministered if the public service were to be 
carried on by those who were responsible 
for its execution; and that the subordinates 
ought to be taught to look up to their st- 
periors alone. Under the circumstances 
he did not think there was sufficient ground 
shown for the Motion, and he was not pre 
pared, by acquiescing in it, to cast censur 
on public servants. 

Mr. WAKLEY : 
discussion he had been calculating 
line of conduct the ex-official Gentlemen ™ 
his side of the House would pursue - 
respect to the Motion, and must -— 
that in going through the list of names 
could not find one who would be likely to 
vote for the Motion of his hon. Colleague. 
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ublic officer was called in question, there 
yas always perfect unanimity between the 


wins” and the ‘outs.’ On that subject 
there appeared to be universal sympathy. 
Probably the right hon. Gentleman who 
jst spoke foresaw that, if the inquiry were 
granted, it would extend to the period when 
he himself was in office, or he might anti- 
ciate that the day was not far distant 
yhen he would be in office again; and in 
either case the inquiry was not desirable. 
It was absurd to say that the speech of the 
Secretary to the Treasury was an answer 
iy the statement of his hon. Friend: it 
might be called an answer, but it certainly 
yas no refutation. The allegations were 
slemnly made by a respectable gentleman, 
and supported by a Member of that House; 
and he really was of opinion that, in refus- 
ing an inquiry, the House of Commons 
would be relinquishing its functions as the 
great inquest of the nation. He did not 
think that, in answer to charges so for- 
mally made, and so strongly supported, 
that the mere denial of the Secretary of 
the Treasury should be deemed sufticient. 
In the few remarks he would make, he 
wished to guard himself against being un- 
derstood to imply any censure upon the ge- 
neral management of the Post Office depart- 
ment, He received thousands of letters 
yearly, and had no reason for complaint. 
The duties of the Post Office were certainly 
most laborious and intricate, and were most 
wonderfully executed. Also he considered 
the Directory a most valuable work to the 
publie, and should greatly regret to see it 
discontinued; but at the same time it was 
wfortunate that any circumstances con- 
uted with its publication should have 
caused dissatisfaction. It should, how- 
wer, be borne in mind, that the present 
txeellences of the work were chiefly owing 
to the system introduced by Robson’s 
Directory. With respect to the question 
before the House, he had received no pri- 
vatecommunication regarding it, nor had 
he even read the petition until he had come 
ito the House; but he observed that 
charges were made of a serious character 
‘gainst the government of a public depart- 
ment; and he found that his hon. Col- 
league had personally seen a great number 
of persons who had made allegations of 
tyrannical and oppressive conduct pursued 
1 that department. Could the House, 
- these circumstances, refuse inquiry ? 
lishon. Friend had also stated that on a 
omer occasion he had moved for a return 
“certain profits, which had been returned 
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at about 1,279]. a year, but which was a 
positive fraud upon the House; and that 
he was prepared to prove before a Commit- 
tee that the income from that source was 
not less than 10,000/.—thus affirming on 
his own authority the allegations contained 
in the petition. When charges of this 
kind were made in that House—the House 
of the people—and the House showed itself 
satisfied with a mere denial by gentlemen 
connected with the department, what would 
be the opinion of the public of the manner 
the House discharged its duty? On con- 
stitutional principles the House was bound 
to inquire. The charges were distinctly 
made, not only by a petitioner, but by an 
hon. Member in his place; and moreover 
the petitioner was stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Coventry to be a man of the highest 
character and reputation, and one who did 
not come forward with a grievance affect- 
ing himself, but as a member of the com- 
munity, feeling that the public service 
ought to be honourably and adequately 
performed. But although it was seen that 
public property had been used for private 
purposes—that a humble class of public 
servants had been obliged to perform du- 
ties for the head of a department, still the 
House was told by the Government that 
there should be no investigation. What 
would the public think ?, That the Govern- 
ment would not grant the inquiry, in order 
to screen certain parties. He had expected 
better things of the Government, and was 
astonished at their refusal of so reasonable 
a request as that of his hon. Colleague. 
The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just addressed the House 
was distinguished by a great deal of that 
natural sagacity which he applied to every 
question upon which he spoke. But he 
thought that he had made an erroneous 
statement as to what had fallen from those 
against whom his observations were prin- 
cipally levelled. His sagacity had been 
wonderful, because it appeared that he was 
right in his anticipations as to what would 
be the conduct, in respect to this question, 
of all those public men in this House who 
had any knowledge of the public business. 
[Mr. Waktey: No, no!] And the hon. 
Member said that he had come to the con- 
clusion that one and all of them would be 
found to oppose this Motion. The hon. 
Gentleman further said, that the course of 
the House of Commons should be this— 
that when a Gentleman made a statement 
against any individual, it was the duty of 
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the House immediately to institute an in- 
quiry into all the facts of the case. A com- 
plaint was made against a public officer, who 
had stated his emoluments derivable from 
the sale of the Post Office Directory to be 
1,2001. a year; and because an hon. Member 
had stated that this return was false, and 
that he could prove the profits to be 10,0000. 
a year, it was said that they should instanter 
institute this inquiry. Now, the hon. 
Member must know tolerably well what 
the ordinary profits of bookselling publica- 
tions were; and with this knowledge the 
hon. Member must certainly have his doubts 
as to the accuracy of his hon. Colleague’s 
statement. If there were a doubt in the 
mind of the hon. Gentleman as to the 
truth of either allegation, the hon. Member 
would, he thought, be more disposed to 
say that the statement of the Gentleman 
who was thus attacked was nearer to the 
truth than that of his hon. Colleague. But, 
asked the hon. Member, were they to be 
content, in the face of these allegations, 
with the mere denial of the hon. Secretary 
of the Treasury ? But was this a mere de- 
nial on the part of his hon. Friend? Did 


not his hon. Friend state that two persons 
had been employed to inspect the books 


and documents of this public officer referred 
to, and that the result of their inspection 
had impressed them with the opinion that 
the Returns laid upon the Table of the 
House were essentially correct ? The hon. 
Gentleman had said, what was perfectly 
true, that the Post Office did execute most 
laborious duties in a most wonderful man- 
ner; but when he made that admission, 
and knew how well the department worked 
through a long period, under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty, when the modes of 
communication were daily changing, he, 
on his own statement, implied a contradic- 
tion of the facts which his Colleague had 
brought under the consideration of the 
House; for that hon. Gentleman had told 
them that the whole department was in a 
state of dissatisfaction and rebellion, threat- 
ening to strike work to prevent the busi- 
ness of the Post Office going on, and that 
the inquiry was necessary to prevent those 
evils. The hon. Member must inwardly 
be convinced that the fact of the manner 
in which the Post Office exercised its func- 
tions was an answer to a great part of the 
charge. It was a popular doctrine, that 
whenever complaints were made, the House 
of Commons should appoint a Committee. 
What Government said was this, that these 
letter-carriers had a door open to them, 
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which under no Administration had beep 
closed, so as to have the facts ascertained 
on which they grounded their charges 
against the Post Office. The House had 
been told that the letter-carriers were 
afraid of applying to Lord Lonsdale oy 
Lord St. Germans. He believed that ty 
be altogether without foundation ; but he 
said that there never had been, and 
never need be, fear in bringing these com. 
plaints under the cognizance of the Treg 
sury, and securing an examination before 
the Treasury of the wrongs under which 
they suffered, or of any malversation. His 
hon. Friend had told the House that the 
Treasury were always ready to listen to 
complaints ; and he believed that there 
were a number of persons in the House 
who could testify to the readiness with 
which those complaints were received and 
carefully investigated. If it were to be 
said that it was the duty of the House to 
enter into a preliminary examination on 
the mere statement of a complaint which 
was contradicted, it would be to impose a 
burden from which, he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Finsbury, any man con- 
versant with business would wish to ex- 
empt the House. The hon. Member for 
Portsmouth had so fully defended the con- 
duct of those who were principally engaged 
in the business of this department, that it 
was not necessary for him to add anything 
to the testimony he had borne. He had 
his information from Mr. Bokenham, who 
carried with him the respect of all who had 
any communication in business with him. 
He did not enter into the general merits 
of the Post Office, or the general exertions 
they had made; he admitted that there 
had been more delay than was necessary 
in carrying into execution the improve- 
ments that were required; but great m- 
provements were going on from day to day. 
He had assured the House, in 1842, that 
the Government were as anxious as aly 
Member of the House, that these improve- 
ments should be carried into effect gradu- 
ally as the revenue would bear it; and if 
there had been a greater delay or difficulty 
in the management of the Post Office, it 
had arisen from the fact, that from the 
enormous accumulation of letters and bust: 
ness, it had been necessary to make a 
large addition to the machinery of the 
Post Office. Whatever complaints there 
might have been would not again be mils 
He thought the House would hardly ‘ 
inclined to accede to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Finsbury to embark the 
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House in a Committee whenever any hon. 
Member might state that he knew a party 
yho would volunteer information to the 
House. If that principle were acceded to, 
he saw no limit to the Committees which 
the House might appoint, or to the manner 
in which their time might be occupied. 

Mr. B. ESCOTT observed, that having 
heen a Member of the Committee to which 
ihe right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Portsmouth (Mr. F. Baring) had referred, 
he felt it to be his duty to say that he 
never heard a more intelligent or honest 
yitness than Mr. Bokenham, when he ap- 
eared before that Committee. He had 
alo a perfect recollection that it had been 
amply proved that every complaint or me- 
norial presented to the Postmaster Gene- 
ral was subjected to the strictest inquiry; 
and so satisfied had been every Member of 
the Committee with the fair dealing of the 
Post Office authorities in such matters, that 
no one proposed any reports whatever on 
the subject of the charges then brought 
before them. This recollection led him 
to suppose that any individual coming to 
this House should be able to show that he 
had made some previous representation of 
grievances to the Post Office authorities. 
In this case, this had not been done; and 
he must say that, while he honoured the 
hon, Member for Finsbury for his general 
championship of grievances, in this instance 
the hon. Member had certainly not a very 
good case to bring forward. It appeared 
to him that this was a mere trumpery 
sabble between the editor of a newspaper 
and the conductor of the Post Office Di- 
rectory; and that it was not a matter 
vhich the House ought to take up, as a 
great publie question. On these grounds 
he should vote against the Motion. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE replied: It was 
beause Mr. Bokenham was an able and 
uiteligent witness, that he wished to have 
lim before a Committee of the House; 
ind instead of Members of the Govern- 
nent running from one end of the House 
tothe other every now and then, to pick 
Wp scraps of information on the points of 
his (Mr. Duncombe’s) statement, from per- 
“ns in attendance belonging to the Post 
Ufie, he should like to hear those parties 
it the bar of the House giving such infor- 
uation as he knew it was in their power to 
ford. It had been said, that Mr. Boken- 
um and another had examined Mr. Kelly’s 
oks, and found them correct ; but it 
Should be remembered that one of the alle- 
sitions in the petition was, that Kelly and 
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Bokenham were one as regarded this affair, 
and that Bokenham had threatened with 
punishment those letter-carriers who did 
not comply with Kelly’s requisitions. He 
had made it his business to inquire mi- 
nutely into the allegations contained in the 
petition which he had presented; and he 
believed in his conscience that they were 
one and all founded on fact, and that their 
truth could, if the inquiry now sought for 
were granted, be established in the most 
incontrovertible manner by witnesses in the 
Post Office establishment itself. Nothing 
could be more reasonable than the request 
which he now made on behalf of the public 
for an inquiry into the subject; and the 
Government were pursuing an unworthy 
course, and one which could not prove sa- 
tisfactory to the community, if they were 
to refuse an inquiry, and insist upon set- 
tling a question of great public interest by 
merely referring to a return prepared in 
the establishment where the wrongs com- 
plained of were alleged, and could be 
proved, to exist. It would be childish to 
move for returns from any public depart- 
ment, if they were to be made up as the 
present Return had been prepared. If 
hon. Gentlemen at both sides of the House 
were to combine in opposing such a Motion 
as the present, their doing so would appear 
to argue that there was amongst hon. Gen- 
tlemen at both sides an impression that it 
was the duty of public men, present and 
past, to sereen the delinquencies of public 
officers. For his own part, he found in 
the opposition which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment was offering to this Motion, the 
strongest possible attestation of the excel- 
lence of his case; for he was confident that 
the hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
bench, if they thought that he (Mr. Dun- 
combe) was not in a position to prove his 
assertions, would not hesitate to grant him 
the Committee : on the contrary they would 
jump at the opportunity of bringing him to 
confusion and into discredit. When a Mo- 
tion was brought forward for a Committee 
to inquire into the alleged misconduct of 
certain Poor Law officers, it was not re- 
fused on the grounds that the inquiry 
should be instituted by the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, and not by that House. No, 
the House acceded to the Motion, and the 
Committee in question was still sitting, 
notwithstanding that it was quite true that 
the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir James 
Graham) had opposed it. He believed all 
the allegations contained in the petition to 
be strictly true; and the Government might 
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rest assured that the public would not be 
satisfied at the matter being stifled in this 
manner. The present Motion might be 
defeated; but he pledged himself that the 
question should be brought before the 
House again and again, until the inquiry 
had at length been granted. If the Post 
Office Directory was a publie work, the 
public should have the benefit of it. If 
profits were realized by its publication, 
they should, as had been recommended by 
a Committee of that House in the case of 
the packet lists, be applied to the credit of 
the public revenue, or they might be given 
to that overworked and deserving class of 
men the letter-carriers; but most assuredly 
they should not be permitted to go into the 
pockets of Mr. Kelly. In conclusion, he 
would only observe that he felt he had 
done nothing more than his duty in not 
suffering a petition, involving matters of 
the deepest interest to the public, to lie a 
dead letter on the Table of that House. 
He felt that the demand which he made 
for inquiring into a question of such grave 
importance was reasonable and judicious, 
and he now left it for the House to decide 
between him and Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whether the Committee was to be 


granted or not. 


The House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 


92: Majority 43. 
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IRISH RAILWAY BILLS. 
Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN, pursuant 
to notice, rose to submit a Motion to the 


following effect :— 


“ That, with a view to diminish the inconveni- 
ence and expense now incurred in carrying through 
Parliament Bills for the construction of Railways 
in Ireland, it is expedient that, in the case of Irish 
Railway Bills, all such inquiries as are now ¢ol- 
ducted in London by Committees of this Hou 
should, after the termination of the present Ses 
sion, take place in Ireland.” 

In bringing forward this Motion, he did 0 
with the view of giving effect to what ap 


peared to be the nearly unanimous desire 
on this subject of the Irish public. 


In 


Ireland there was a very general feeling 0 
dissatisfaction at the present system , 
conducting inquiries with respect to private 
Bills before Committees of that House. It 


was scarcely necessary that he 


should re- 


° ” }4 y- 
mind them that persons engaged oe 
ing private Irish Bills through Parham 
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ere frequently under the necessity of con- 
yeying witnesses to London from the re- 
notest parts of Ireland at an enormous 
epense. They were also under the ne- 
wssity of engaging counsel here, and de- 
fraying the charges of agents and deputa- 
tions, all which proceedings were unavoid- 
ably attended with considerable expense. 
Yor was it simply a question of expense. 
The convenience of professional men in 
Irland was deeply involved. It could not 
bt be obvious to every one how exceed- 
ingly inconvenient it must be for those who 
vere engaged in professional avocations in 
Irland to travel, as they were sometimes 
iliged to do, 400 or 500 miles, and to 
ess the Channel twice, for the purpose 
of giving their testimony on matters con- 
nected with those private Bills—testimony 
rhich might be just as well given in Dub- 
inor Cork. Besides the present system 
ms exceedingly objectionable, for this if 
frno other reason, that it caused much 
wnecessary delay in the progress of legis- 
ition. During the last Session, twenty- 
eight private Bills had been introduced; 
and the delay to which they were subjected 
before they received the royal assent was 
sich as to create great dissatisfaction in 
Ireland. He held in his hand a Return of 
Bills which had passed that House on the 
lth of February, and which had not re- 
cived the Royal Assent until the 21st of 
July, being an interval of more than five 
nonths, It was clear, therefore, that the 
objections were numerous and serious, both 
om account of expense and delay. The 
loyal National Repeal Association had 
taken this matter into consideration late 
list year, and a Committee of that body, 
wer which Sir Colman O’Loghlin presided 
chairman, made a report, in which they 
showed not only the desirability but the 
practicability of having those inquiries con- 
iueted in Ireland which were now carried 
on in London. The report in question, 
it was one which contained a very 
clar statement of the ease, and suggested 
‘very plain and effective remedy, he could 
wish that it was in the hands of every 
Member of the House. Perhaps the House 
iuight not be inclined to regard with much 
our suggestions emanating from the Re- 
al Association; but he wished to have it 
listinetly understood that this question had 
tot been mooted originally, nor was its agi- 
'ttin confined to that body. Ie believed 
* Was Justified in asserting that the right 
in. Baronet at the head of the Govern- 
meat had received from time to time, from 
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most influential persons in various districts 
of Ireland, expressions of their opinion that 
it would be well to have those inquiries con- 
nected with private Railway Bills conduct- 
ed, not in London, but in Ireland. In the 
months of January and December meetings 
were held in Dublin for the purpose of call- 
ing on Government to make arrangements 
in order to the carrying out of this object. 
In his own county (Limerick) the question 
had first been taken up by the Conserva- 
tive party, at whose requisition a meeting 
was held at Limerick, at which a memorial 
was adopted which he trusted the right 
hon. Baronet would lay upon the Table of 
the House, together with other memorials 
of a similar import. He trusted, therefore, 
that there would not be, on party grounds, 
any objection to the proposition which he 
now submitted—a proposition which, besides 
being signally beneficial to Ireland, by pre- 
venting delay, and causing a large sum of 
money—which was now expended in Lon- 
don—to be spent in Dublin, would also be 
productive of much relief to the English 
Members themselves. Surely the English 
Members could not be satisfied with the 
present mode of conducting business con- 
nected with private Railway Bills. There 
were no less than 750 measures of this de- 
scription before the House at present; and 
surely, when regard was had to the vast 
pressure of business connected with the af- 
fairs of this great Empire which devolved 
upon the House, it must be evident that it 
was impossible for Members, with such a 
multiplicity of work upon their hands, to 
investigate in a satisfactory manner all the 
matters of detail connected with these 
Bills. No doubt he had his own views— 
views which he believed to be founded on 
truth — with respect to the liability of 
Members to serve on Committees on Pri- 
vate Bills. It was his opinion that Par- 
liament possessed no right whatever to 
compel the attendance of Members on such 
Committees, in the event of their feeling 
disinclined to attend. Until very lately 
it had always been optional with Members 
to attend or absent themselves as they 
thought fit; and although the House had 
passed a Resolution to the effect that Mem- 
bers should attend, he did not think that 
any such Resolution could have the virtue 
of an Act of Parliament, which was in 
point of fact the only mode by which attend- 
ance could be rendered a matter of com- 
pulsion. He did not think he was called 
upon to dictate to the House; but various 
alternatives were suggested—one was, that 
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the investigation should be confided to some 
Irish Members. Now, if some individual 
Irish Members were patriotic enough to 
save expense to the country, and seek to 
convenience the country, he should thank- 
fully accept their services in Ireland; but 
he was not prepared to say that this was 
the best mode of dealing with this business. 
For his part, he could see no objection to 
confiding to a commission, appointed by 
the Speaker, those duties which were now 
performed by the Members of that House. 
Let the Speaker, with the assent of the 
House, at the close or the commencement 
of the Session, as the case might be, ap- 
point a commission composed of five indi- 
viduals, one of whom should be a counsel of 
eminence—another a civil engineer—an- 
other possibly a military engineer, or person 
of high scientific authority—another a per- 
son of high commercial station—another an 
intelligent country gentleman. They could 
so form the committee as to get the great- 
est possible amount of intelligence, and 
they could select the persons to compose it 
with the utmost impartiality. He thought 


a commission so appointed would be infi- 
nitely more able to conduct, in a manner 
satisfactory to the public, the investigations 


that were now carried on with great incon- 
venience to the public before Committees 
of that House. The inquiries before the 
Committees of the House were of two 
kinds — those relating to the Standing 
Orders and those for the consideration of 
the Committees on Bills. He asked whe- 
ther anything that was brought under the 
consideration of the Committee on Stand- 
ing Orders might not as well be established 
in Ireland as in London? Then there 
came the questions of fact which were es- 
tablished before the Committees on Bills, 
and which facts were reported by the Com- 
mittee to the House. He thought when 
he read for the House the entire information 
that those Committees were in the habit of 
submitting to the House, they would see 
at once there was nothing in the nature of 
this information which would render it more 
difficult that such information should be 
given in Ireland than in England. It would 
be at once admitted by any one who read 
those reports, that all the facts that were 
supplied to the House in the way of infor- 
mation might be ascertained as easily in 
Ireland as in London. There then re- 
mained for consideration the general policy 
of the measure. On that question he would 
be quite contented to accept primd facie 
the opinion of such commission, All they 
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wanted was competency and impartiality, 
and he believed they could obtain compe. 
tency and impartiality by a judicious seley. 
tion of persons not Members of that Hou, 
as they could obtain by a chance selection 
from Members of Parliament. He shoul 
propose that the Committee to be appointed 
by the Speaker, with the assent of the 
House, should leave the power of deciding 
the questions submitted to them, subject to 
an appeal to the House on the gener 
policy, as well as on the facts which they 
were in the habit of eliciting. He (Mr, 
Smith O’Brien) was quite disposed to leave 
this question in the hands of the Govem. 
ment. He had, no doubt, his own ideas 
on the subject; but he was by no means 
prepared to say that others less objection. 
able might not be suggested by those who 
were more experienced. With respeet tv 
the general principle, he was strong in his 
confidence, not so much in his own opinion, 
as that which he believed to be the univer. 
sal opinion in Ireland. He now called up 
them to make this experiment with refer. 
ence to railways. There might not be in 
future Sessions so many calls for legislation 
with reference to railways as at present; 
but he did complain that the Goven- 
ment had not paid respect to the opinion 
of the people of Ireland, pronouneed 1s 
strongly as it could be on a question of 
this nature. He complained that the bo- 
vernment did not take measures to give 
effect to the sentiments of the Irish people. 
He had now submitted to the House the 
views of his fellow countrymen on the sulb- 
ject. If the House adopted the Resolution 
—which he was quite prepared to see ne- 
gatived, but he felt at the same time tt 
was his duty to submit it—if, he repeated, 
they adopted it, he would suggest that the 
same principle should be applied to all 
private Bills relating to Ireland. In con- 
clusion he moved the Resolution. 

Mr. FITZSTEPHEN FRENCH & 
conded the Motion; but not having beer 
previously aware that the hon. Member for 
Limerick would then bring it forward, he 
(Mr. French) cenfessed he was not in the 
condition to state those figures and fet 
in support of the proposition which he would 
be otherwise prepared to state. Still, = 
der the circumstances, and haying taken 
some interest in railway projects, he could 
not sit silent. The House must remember 
that the systems adopted for the construe 
tion of common roads in the two countries 
were different; and he thought those 1" 
roads should be classed with the comme 
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wads, In England if a road were proposed 
to be made, the expense of going through 
the House, on account of the enormous 
fees to be paid, amounted to something 
between 7007. and 800l.; but in Ireland 
the expense was trivial. There were turn- 
pike trusts in England that had become 
bankrupt for nine millions sterling—two 
nillions of that were for Parliamentary 
expenses—and why endeavour to force upon 
them in Ireland a system of that kind, 
vhich they never had until the introduction 
of railways? The expenses of a railway, 
as every Member must admit, were of 
enormous extent. No Railway Bill passed 
in that House could go through it under 
an expense of 20,0001. It was necessary 
to bring over from Ireland the persons who 
served the notices, at an expense of seven 
oreight hundred pounds to each railway, 
to prove before the Committee what had 
already been sworn by them to a Judge 
of assize. It was necessary also that the 
witnesses should attend before the Standing 
Orders’ Committee; and all the witnesses 
vere brought over, perhaps, from remote 
jarts of Ireland. The Committee on 
Standing Orders adjourned for a long 
period, and the parties were obliged to send 
back their witnesses. They got notice to 
bring on the case again; and again they 
brought over their witnesses, and again 
there was a notice of postponement. If 
this inquiry took place in a county in Ire- 
land, this thing could not occur, or at 
least it would not entail such enormous 
expense, The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of the Government had announced 
his intention to bring forward a measure 
with reference to railways; and he asked 
was it fair of him to deal in the manner 
proposed with companies who had complied 
with every Order of the House, and say 
they would stop by a new Resolution of 
the House their proceeding with measures 
vhich probably all the original proprietors 
of the company wished should be proceeded 
vith? He conceived there was no more 
eeessity to bring them to that House for 
the construction of a railway, than for the 
construction of a turnpike road; and they 
were as competent to do the business in the 
grand jury as that House was. In con- 
clusion, he seconded the Motion. 

Sr ROBERT PEEL thought it was 
very clear that the House was hardly pre- 
pared for the discussion which the hon. 
entleman had brought forward. There 
vere 80 many Motions, so many connected 
With Ireland of which previous notice had 
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been given, but suddenly withdrawn, that 
many Gentlemen scarcely expected that a 
Motion of such consequence would be 
brought forward. He could not give a 
stronger proof of what he stated than that 
the hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Motion scarcely thought it would come on. 
[Mr. F. Frenen: I have just returned 
from Ireland.] That was a stronger proof 
still. The hon. Gentleman had referred 
to a Motion not before the House, of which 
he had given notice that night. His speech 
was directed to the Motion of which he had 
given notice for Thursday night. The 
Motion he then proposed to make was, 
that the House should not read a Railway 
Bill a third time unless a certain number 
of scripholders should give their assent. 
That was his (Sir R. Peel’s) Motion for 
Thursday night; and the hon. Member 
(Mr. French), on the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Limerick, made a speech on 
that Motion. The hon. Gentleman said 
that the Irish grand juries were as capa- 
ble of discussing questions with reference 
to railways as with reference to common 
roads, But that was not the proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Li- 
merick. Ie did not propose to give the 
power to the Irish grand juries. That 
also showed in what an imperfect state the 
question was for discussion; but his propo- 
sition was that the Speaker should ap- 
point a commission of five persons. It 
was @ great question whether or no they 
might conduct certain preliminary inquiries 
by some other tribunal. That was a ques- 
tion equally interesting to every other part 
of the Empire, for the purpose of saving 
expense, and Ireland as well as every other 
part of the Empire would of course re- 
ceive the benefit of any such saving. He 
very much doubted whether, in any future 
Session of Parliament, there might not be 
much less pressure in this respect than in 
the present. He thought, however, that 
the experience of the present Session 
would prove very important in enabling 
them to determine the best course to pur- 
sue on future occasions. But the hon. 
Gentleman said there was a debt due by 
turnpike trusts to the amount of nine mil- 
lions of money, and that two millions out 
of the nine millions had been incurred in 
Parliamentary expenses. If that were so, 
and if Ireland could save them any reduc- 
tion in that respect, he trusted that she 
would not grudge them the amount. Ifa 
measure were proposed, containing all due 
precaution against any improper interfer- 
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ence with property, then they could take 
it into consideration. It was quite clear 
that they should not sacrifice or interfere 
with private property, except on grounds 
of public policy; but at the same time he 
thought the hon. Gentleman should not 
press them to come to any affirmation of a 
principle after a discussion such as that 
which had now taken place on this sub- 
ject. What would the hon. Gentleman 
propose? Not that a commission of five 
individuals should have a power to legis- 
late—should have a power to take, for in- 
stance, land. Legislation by that House 
would still be necessary, for it was quite 
impossible, from all they knew of Irish 
feeling, that the people of Ireland would 
submit to allow a commission of five per- 
sons, named by the Speaker of that House, 
to have the power of legislating for them. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN explained. He 
should prefer local administration to the 
grand jury system. He should wish to see 
local bodies similar in some respects to 
grand juries, but dependent on popular 
control, to have a commission formed by 
that House on the authority of the Speaker 
similar to other commissions. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said, the commis- 
sion would then be confined to making 
certain preliminary inquiries which might 
be submitted to engineers or others, per- 
haps, as well as to that House. He did not 
wish to offer an opinion adverse to that 
proposal, as such an arrangement might 
have the effect of saving the time of the 
Tlouse as well as the public money; but it 
should be recollected that after the Com- 
missioners had made their report, legisla- 
tion on the subject would still be reserved 
for the House of Commons, and therefore 
the attendance of Irish Members would be 
required as before. Besides it was quite 
clear that the parties to whom the report 
would be unfavourable, would seek to be 
heard in that House, and that the inquiry 
would be transferred from the Committee- 
rooms to the floor of that House, and 
would take place, according to the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman, on the second 
reading. He thought there must be a ge- 
neral feeling in the House that they were 
not prepared for a discussion on so serious 
a matter that night; and he, therefore, 
thought it would be much more satisfac- 
tory that the hon. Gentleman should with- 
draw the Motion, than that they should be 
under the necessity of discussing it farther 
at present. It was impossible that they 
could assent to the proposition. All that 
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could be discussed on the question was a 
matter common to Ireland, and other parts 
of the United Kingdom, namely, whether 
if this pressure of private business shoul 
continue, they might not appoint some 
tribunal over which the House of Commons 
would maintain complete control. As he 
said before, he thought the experience of 
the present Session would probably throv 
great light on this subject. He should be 
sorry to give a direct negative to the pro. 
position at present, and he trusted that 
other hon. Gentlemen would also feel that 
they were not now in a position to discuss 
it in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. SMITH O’BRIEN said, all he 
wished the House to do was to affirm the 
principle of the Resolution. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL said he should 
decidedly object to such a course. The 
question was one of detail, and not of 
principle. 

Mr. CALEB POWELL said, he did not 
understand his hon. Colleague to propose 
that the legislation should be transferred 
to Ireland, but merely that the preliminary 
inquiries should be conducted in Dublin. 

Mr. WAKLEY said, he thought the 
point had been very well explained by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite, namely, that 
it was extraordinary they should have been 
called on to affirm a principle without 
knowing how it could be carried into effect. 
Still the opinion was so strong on his part 
that injury had been done to Ireland by the 
constant drainage of money, and that a 
large expenditure was going on in this 
country that ought to take place in Ireland, 
that ifthe hon. Gentleman wished to divide 
the House he would undoubtedly vote with 
him. Ile, however, thought it would be 
better for the hon. Gentleman to withdraw 
his Motion for the present, and to bring it 
before the House on another occasion, 
when he should be prepared to submit some 
plan by which the principle would be ear- 
ried into effect. There was a general feel- 
ing existing that Ireland was an ill-go- 
verned, neglected, and persecuted country; 
but it could not be said that the present 
Government was unfriendly to Ireland, the 
Irish Members themselves having admitted 
that no measures had been brought forward 
more advantageous to their country, than 
some which had been introduced by Her 
Majesty’s present advisers. He, therefore 
thought that, notwithstanding the ( oercio 
Bill being introduced, the Irish Members 
should not look upon the Government - 
hostile, more especially as the right hou. 
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Baronet did not seem to be opposed to the 
rinciple of the hon. Gentleman’s Motion. 
He thought nothing could be more unsound 
than the proposition respecting county 
wards. He need not remind the House of 
the great improvement which had taken 
place in the Committees of that House 
nce local influence had been removed from 
them. He took it for granted that if local 
hmards were selected in Ireland, they would 
jeadopting the very worst principle of the 
dd Committees of Parliament which had 
heen so justly objected to. 

Lorp CLAUDE HAMILTON said, he 
agreed with many of the observations which 
had fallen from the hon. Mover and Se- 
ender of the Resolution, as to the neces- 
‘ity of lessening the expense. He would, 
however, wish to ask the hon. Mover whe- 
ther he meant his Motion to apply pro- 
spectively or retrospectively? He thought 
that some facilities might be adopted; but 
ail he should vote against the proposition, 
a it would be an injustice to English 
shareholders, who would not have em- 
\arked their capital in Irish lines if they 
hal thought they were to be left to the 
management of local boards. 

Cororen CONOLLY was of opinion, 
that the erude and undigested matter 
brought kefore the House by the hon. 
Members, the Mover and Seconder, tended 
todefeat each other. One had said that 
the plan was the unanimous voice of Ire- 
ind. It might be the unanimous voice of 
limerick, but to say that Limerick was 
Irland was rather too much. The great- 
est portion of the capital used in Irish rail- 
wads came from English pockets, and he 
should be sorry to adopt any plan by which 
the use of that capital should be checked. 
That the plan suggested might be a bar 
to the introduction of capital was a serious 
thjection, and one that weighed greatly 
vith him. He was of opinion that the 
‘uggestion made by the hon. Member who 

ul seconded the Motion, namely, that a 
county should decide how fast a railway 
‘hould traverse its own district, tended 
filly to destroy the eligibility of the 
scheme, How could harmony be found in 
large undertakings, when counties could 
lot agree even about constructing a turn- 
pike road, on which a few hundred pounds 
"ere expended ? If the right hon. Baronet 
it the head of the Government acceded to 
the modified suggestions of the hon. Mem- 
" proposing the Motion, he (Colonel Co- 
wlly) might then support the measure, but 
ot in its present shape. 
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Mr. MAURICE O’CONNELL really 
thought the arguments about the introduc- 
tion of English capital into Ireland had 
been long since exploded. English capital 
had made its way to all parts of the world, 
and he believed there was as much of it in 
Ireland as was good for them. The ques- 
tion now, however, was—not whether Eng- 
lish capital should be sent to Ireland, but— 
whether Irish capital was to be wasted in 
having persons hanging round that House, 
or dodging in the neighbourhood of West- 
minster Hall? The great bulk of the eapi- 
tal embarked in Irish railways belonged to 
Ireland, and the majority of the English 
subscribers were, he believed, now classed 
by zoologists as a new denomination of the 
stag species. All they wanted was, that 
the preliminary inquiries should take 
place in Ireland. They should recollect 
that every Railway Bill that came before 
them, cost at least 3,000/. in preliminary 
expenses in bringing over witnesses from 
Ireland to this country. Although he 
should have wished the Motion to have 
been brought forward at an earlier period 
of the evening, that it might be the more 
fully discussed, still so convinced was he of 
its propriety that he trusted his hon. Friend 
would not withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. W. WILLIAMS hoped that his 
hon, Friend would not press his Motion 
after what had fallen from the right hon. 
Baronet. He should be sorry to vote 
against his hon. Friend; but he believed 
that it would be better for the attainment 
of the object in view to leave it to the Go- 
vernment at present. If towards the end 
of the Session the Government did not 
bring forward some measure, then would 
be the proper time to revive the subject. 

Mr. FREWEN said, the hon. Member 
for Roscommon had alluded to 20,0000. 
having been expended on an Irish railway. 
He presumed that he alluded to the Dublin 
and Galway Railway; and if so, it was 
not surprising, as they had not complied 
with the Standing Orders. It was proved 
that one man had assumed three different 
names, and signed three signatures. He 
could only say that the Cork and Bandon 
Railway did not cost more than between 
three and four thousand pounds. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE hoped the hon. 
Member who had introduced the Motion, 
would not be induced to withdraw it. No 
time could be better than the present for 
the discussion of Irish affairs. The 
Irish Members had been told, when ask- 
ing for a separate Legislature, that they 
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were carried away by delusions; and 
now, when they brought forward a practi- 
cal proposition, they were told this was 
not the proper time for its introduction— 
that Ireland must wait. But Ireland could 
not wait—she would not wait—she should 
not wait. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER observed that the proposition as it 
stood on the Paper, was obviously against 
the rules and orders of the House, and was 
one which the House could not sanction, 
for it went to bind the Committees of the 
other House as well as this. It was better 
that the whole subject be left over for con- 
sideration until the commencement of the 
next Session. 

CotoneL RAWDON said, that this Mo- 
tion did not interfere with the legislative 
proceedings, but with the preliminary in- 
quiries. He would not vote against the 
proposition of his hon. Friend; but he 
thought that the mode of carrying it out 
might be well left to the Government. 

Mr. DILLON BROWNE said, that if 
the right hon. Baronet would promise to 
introduce some measure on the subject, to 
carry out the principle involved in his hon. 
Friend’s proposition, he would recommend 
him to withdraw his Motion. He thought 
that such matters connected with private 
Bills might be left to be dealt with in the 
localities affected, as the persons in them 
were best able to consult their own in- 
terests. Of course he would leave all 
measures dealing generally with property 
to the general Legislature. 

Mr. W. S. O'BRIEN begged to sub- 
stitute ‘* the House’’ for ‘“‘ both Houses ;”’ 
and on the Resolution in the amended form, 

The House divided. Ayes, 25; Noes, 
69: Majority, 44. 


List of the AyEs. 


M‘Carthy, A. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’ Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
Powell, C. 
Power, J. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Roche, E. B. 
Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Wakley, T. 
TELLERS. 
O’Brien, W. S. 
French, F. 


List of the Nogs. 
Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 


Bennet, P, 
Blackburne, J. I, 


Blake, M. J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Browne, R. D. 
Butler, P. 8S. 
Chapman, B. 
Collett, J. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Fitzgerald, R. A, 
Grattan, H. 
Kelly, J. 


Attwood, J. 
Baillie, Col. 
Barkly, H. 
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Kelly, Sir F, 
Lindsay, hon. Capt, 
Lockhart, W, 
M‘Neill, D. 
Mahon, Visct, 
Masterman, J, 
Meynell, Capt, 
Moffatt, G. 
Morris, D. 
Neville, R. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Newry, Viset. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R, 
Peel, J. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Viset, 
Stuart, H,. 
Tanered, H. W, 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Thornely, T. 
Trench, Sir F. W, 
Tyrell, Sir J.T. 
Villiers, Viset. 
Waddington, H.§, 
Walpole, S. P. 
Warburton, H, 
Wellesley, Lord ¢, 
Williams, W. 
Wortley, hon. J. §, 
TELLERS, 
Young, J. 
Cripps, T. 
at half-past Twelre 
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Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Conolly, Col. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Damer, hon. Col. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Escott, B. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hawes, B. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S, 
Howard, Sir R. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jones, Capt. 

House adjourned 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 22, 1846. 


Minutes.) New Writ. For Linlithgow Burghs, v. Wil 
liam Baitd, Esq., Chiltern Hundreds. 

Pusuic BiLLs.—2°: Legal Quays (London). 

5°: and passed. Railway, &c. Deposits; Commons Inclo- 
sure. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Hawes, from a number 
of places in the County of Cornwall, for Better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day.—By Captain Lindsay, from 
Clergy of the Rural Deanery of Wigan, against Union of 
Si. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses.—By Mr. Waddington, 
from Guardians of the Poor of the Cosford Union, for 
Rating Owners in lieu of Occupiers of Small Tenements. 
—By Sir James Graham, from Richard Birkin, Lac 
Manufacturer of the Town of Nottingham.—By Mr. 
Acland, from Treborough, and by Mr. Sidney Herbert, 
from Durnford and Teffont Magna, for Repealor Alters 
tion of the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act. 
—By Sir William Somerville, from Members of the Drog- 
heda Mechanics’ Institution, and other Inhabitants of the 
Town of Drogheda and its Vicinity, for Encouragemento! 
Mechanics’ Institutes (Ireland). —By Mr. Blackburoe, 
from Persons holding Offices connected with the Admin- 
istration of the Laws for the Relief of the Poor in the 
Warrington Union, for a Superannuation Fund for Poor 
Law Officers.—By Dr. Bowring, from Arbroath, for 4 
teration of Prisons (Scotland) Act. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
House in Committee on further consider- 
ation of the Report of the Friendly Socte- 
ties Bill, 
On the Question that Clause 1 stand part 
of the Bill, 
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53 Friendly 
Mr. DUNCOMBE said, that the Bill at 


the present moment was much misunder- 
stood. There was no doubt that a great 
number of friendly societies now in exist- 
ence would be greatly circumscribed and 
crippled in their operations if this clause 
yere allowed to stand part of the Bill. He 
proposed that these societies should, under 
the new Act, have the power of transfer- 
ring their shares. A deputation had waited 
upon him that morning, from a friendly 
weiety, stating a ease in which they would 
be interfered with. A few days ago some 
members of a friendly society wished to 
emigrate to Russia. They had been sub- 
wribers to their society for a length of 
time, and of course their subscriptions were 
vorth something tothem. After the pass- 
ing of this Bill, they would be unable to 
vithdraw their money, or to transfer their 
shares to any other persons, whether they 
were or were not connected with the society, 
and of course their money would be left 
behind them in this country. 

Sr J. GRAHAM said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was incorrect in stating that 
thetendency was tonarrow and restrict the 
power of friendly societies. The object of 
the Bill was the reverse. The effect of the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Wightman, from 
which noappeal was made, was, no friendly 
society could be held to be lawful which 
was not ejusdem generis, with certain spe- 
tific principles of association in the existing 
hw; and the object of the present Bill was 
to enlarge and extend the powers of those 
weieties, without directly contravening 
that judgment. With reference to the 
particular point made by the hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the transfer of the 
shares of these societies, he thought that 
the hon. Member was not correct in stating 
that the law at the present moment per- 
mitted the transfer of shares. The clause 
they were discussing did not operate so 
as to interfere with those societies regis- 
tered before the passing of the Act; for all 
shares in such societies, if they were trans- 
ferable, would remain so. With regard to 
the policy of making shares transferable, 
he objected to the principle; for he con- 
eeived that these associations were asso- 
Cations of mutual confidence and assu- 
tance. The law assumed, and rightly 
assumed, that the members of these socie- 
ties were parties known to each other, and 
who trusted each other; and, as the case 
Was put by the hon. Member, members of 
these societies would have the power of 
irusferring shares to persons not known 
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to the society—to parties not trusted by 
them, and not acceptable to them, and who 
might not be agreeable associates for the 
other Members. He conceived that it was 
not right that new members should be ad- 
mitted without any power of checking or 
controlling their admission on the part of 
the society in general. He wished to make 
these shares, not a matter of barter: he 
did not wish to create friendly society stags 
as well as stags of another nature; and 
whatever might be the law with respect to 
these societies, he was not prepared to in- 
troduce the principle of unlimited and un- 
checked transfer to strangers; for the law 
based these societies on the assumption 
that they were formed for the purpose of 
friendly and mutual assurance. He there- 
fore proposed to strke out the words after 
the word ‘ that,’’ and to add the words 
‘‘ the investment of each member shall be 
employed for the sole benefit of the person 
investing, or for his children, or kin, and 
that no party shall give his investment for 
the relief, maintenance, or endowment of 
any other person or member whatever.” 
That addition would make the investment 
the property of the parties subscribing, or 
their relatives. 


Mr. RUTHERFURD thought that it . 


was just and fair that persons who sub- 
scribed funds to a society should have the 
power of transferring them. He thought 
it would be better to have the clause stop 
at the word ‘‘ transfer,’’ and to leave out 
the words proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, he wished to be 
perfectly candid on this matter. He was 
perfectly willing to admit the right of per- 
sons to combine against their employers, 
for the purpose of getting higher wages ; 
and under the existing combination laws, 
it was perfectly legal for them to do so. 
But he was afraid that the accumulation 
of those societies, which bore a high rate 
of interest, might be directed to the pur- 
pose of holding out under the strike with 
their employers for a long time. He was 
afraid that if they stopped at the word 
“‘ transfer,’’ without adding the words 
which he proposed to the end of the clause, 
facilities would be given to what, for the 
sake of brevity, he would call strike asso- 
ciations. He conceived the words he had 
proposed were quite necessary to prevent 
such an abuse. 

Mr. RUTHERFURD had no objection 
to the caution manifested by the right hon. 
Baronet, but thought his object could be 
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better attained by a different course. He 
was of opinion, for instance, that the right 
hon. Baronet would more fully and easily 
secure his point, by limiting the accumula- 
tion of each share or individual to 201., or, 
at any rate, a low comparative sum. He 
did not argue that the Bill should prevent 
shares being transferred. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the hon. Member who had objected to 
the clause did not refer to the object and 
intention of the 4th Clause—namely, giving 
the power of investment to such societies, 
for the purpose of support to the members, 
in provisions, fire, &c., with or without the 
assistance of charitable donations. An ac- 
cumulation of funds by these societies must 
arise, and such accumulations could not be 
allowed to take place without regulation 
upon ultimate disposal. The hon. Member 
also who had last addressed the House 
(Mr. Rutherfurd) was desirous that shares 
held in friendly societies should be made 
personal. As regarded the powers of with- 
drawing money invested by the holders, 
that was at present allowed, generally, by 
the rules of the societies themselyes—he 
meant as to the investment of savings. If 
a limit were placed upon the amount accu- 
mulated, he thought the object sought 
might, perhaps, be attained. 

Mr. DUNCOMBE said, that nothing 
could be more distinctly removed from his 
intention, than that the shares of these so- 
cieties should be transferred promiscuously 
to anybody. What he wished to see effected, 
was this, that power should be given by 
the Bill to allow any Member, if desirous 
of leaving a locality, to dispose of his shares 
to any other member of the society. No- 
thing, he was ready to allow, could be so 
pernicious to societies of this nature as to 
sanction any proceeding of a gambling or 
speculative character. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had stated his object in op- 
posing the proposed alteration, to be that 
of putting down strike associations; and 
although he said it was right that men 
should combine for the purpose of raising 
the rate of wages, vet he could not allow 
the funds of these societies to be used for 
such purposes. But the fact was, that 
many associations of the character for 
which the Bill was designed, used their 
funds for such purposes to this day. A 
society of woolsorters in Bradford in York- 
shire did so. He contended that this Bill 
was calculated to circumscribe, in a very 
material degree, the operation of the pre- 
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sent law with regard to friendly societies. 
at all events, it would very much limit the 
privileges of the members of such societies, 
With regard to the decision of Mr. Justice 
Wightman on the point alluded to, he 
might state that the hon. and learned §o. 
licitor General had stated that that deg. 
sion was entirely wrong, and that the deci. 
sion could not be maintained if it were ap. 
pealed against. The opinion of the Sol. 
citor General was, that friendly Societies, 
in whose rules there was a provision for 
the support of Members out on strike, had 
every right to be certified and enrolled, be. 
cause, as he and Sir Charles Wetherell 
had stated in their written opinion, such a 
purpose was perfectly legal. The fact of 
these societies having applied for permis. 
sion to be enrolled, showed that they wished 
to come under the operation of the law, 
He felt quite confident that if the clause 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment was adopted, it would impose very 
grievous and unnecessary disadvantages on 
many a deserving member of the commu. 
nity, as well as his family. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that there were two questions involved in 
this discussion which ought to be kept en- 
tirely distinct: the first question was, as to 
whether any shares or interests in the 
funds of a friendly society should be al- 
lowed to be transferred or not; and the se- 
cond question was, whether any such share 
or interest should be transferable by any 
member of those socicties or his family. 
In the belief then, that the law still r- 
mained, and that it would still remain as it 
was expressed in this clause, it was de- 
sirable to retain the enactment, which was 
framed expressly with the view of prevent- 
ing speculation among those classes of s0- 
ciety to whom it was most mischievous. 
It was one of the chief duties of the Le- 
gislature to take measures for saving such 
an evil from taking place. It was true 
that if they had only to do with lawyers, 
the greater part of the interests of friendly 
societies would be well taken care of under 
the provisions of the present law. But in 
reference to the observation of his hon. 
Friend opposite, he must beg to observe, 
that the amount of the property of any 
contributor to a friendly society's funds, 
could no more be disposed of than could 
any one in the receipt of an income legally 
sell or mortgage his next quarter § salary. 
He most positively asserted that the trans 
fer of any such power was altogether illega'; 
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nor were there any powers, or any words 
yhich at all sustained the opinion that such 
contributions had been made, or could be 
made, transferable. But, in order to save 
the public from such an impression, and to 
give a sufficient reason for actually prevent- 
ing the transfer of contributions to the funds 
of friendly societies, this clause was ex- 
pressly introduced; and it was partly to re- 
move the impression which seemed to be en- 
tertained by his hon. and learned Friend op- 

site, that he (the Solicitor General) de- 
cared that such was the case; and he 
yould emphatically state that the interests 
ofa contributor to a friendly society were 
not transferable. It was the more neces- 
ary that this should be known, because if 
they allowed one transfer to be made—if 
they once threw around a transaction of 
this sort anything like the sanction of legal 
approval—if they permitted only a single 
ease to occur, there would be no limit to 
the practice of disposing of those contribu- 
tions; and the wife and children of the 
contributor might in the time of sickness, 
or suffering from accident, be deprived of 
that relief which was their only reliance. 
It was consequently necessary to prevent 
the transfer of those contributions, either 
by selling, mortgaging, pledging, or other- 
wise raising money on them for any future 
period, Though the sums to which this 
cause referred might seem small to some 
persons, yet they were of immense im- 
portance to the parties concerned; and 
these individuals might in a moment of 
thoughtlessness, or actuated by the infa- 
tuation of gambling, give up all that, which 
amonth afterwards, in the time of sick- 
ness, they would need ; and thus the family 
ofaman who relied upon those contribu- 
tions for their support, would be deprived 
fall advantage from them. If the House 
oily considered the subject, they would 
see, that of all the community it was the 
vorking portion of the people which was 
most entitled to protection from the Legis- 
lature, He was now desirous of removing 
the impressions of the hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Mr. Duncombe) respecting the 
words of the second part of this clause. 
Whether the words could bear the meaning 
sr not, he (the Solicitor General) believed 
that they did; it was desirable to put a 
atl more stringent restriction upon the 
‘ling or pledging of contributions to 
inendly societies. But mistakes had arisen 
in the minds of some persons, which it was 
leeessary toremove. The words had been 
‘uitoduced into the Bill in consequence of 
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an impression that had got abroad, and 
which had reached the well-informed mind 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite, that be- 
cause shares were pledged, sold, and trans- 
ferred, that such transactions were sanc- 
tioned by Jaw. It was also supposed that 
if any person who had contributed to the 
funds of a friendly society in London was 
desirous of removing to some part of Scot- 
land or Ireland, that on doing so he ceased 
to become a member, and that he would 
lose his title to his portion of the funds in 
the liands of the society, and was, conse- 
quently, deprived of all right to his former 
contributions, This was a great mistake, 
for it was a misapprehension to suppose 
that he was to lose all his benefit. Al- 
though deprived of the right to sell his 
contributions ar to pledge them, yet he 
would be entitled to receive back the whole 
worth of his property in the funds. There 
was no desire to prevent any member of 
these societies from enjoying those advan- 
tages; but the object of the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department was to 
hinder the appropriation of the funds of 
any society towards the support of indi- 
viduals who had entered into any associ- 
ation or combination for the purpose of 
supporting persons who were conspiring or 
combining to raise wages, or had entered 
into any arrangement to strike for wages. 
The object of the Amendment, as proposed 
by the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Duncombe) 
was, in fact, one to be regulated by the 
rules for governing the society, rather than 
by the law under which it was established; 
and he believed it was, in fact, comprised 
in the rules of most friendly societies now 
in existence, and came under the control 
of Mr. Tidd Pratt, who was the proper 
officer to supervise or introduce it. An hon. 
Member had stated, that the law relating 
to friendly societies as it then stood, was 
very uncertain in its operation. He was 
not prepared to state, that under the 
words in the existing Act of Parliament, 
namely, ‘‘ for any other purpose not ille- 
gal,’’ that the powers of the Act might not 
be applied to purposes other than those 
connected with friendly societies ; such, 
for instance, as the hon. Member had sug- 
gested. It was because there existed so 
much uncertainty upon the present laws 
relating to friendly societies, that he con- 
sidered some alterations were essentially 
necessary. 

Clause with amendments agreed to. 

On Clause 3 being read, 

Mr. DUNCOMBE inquired if those so- 
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cieties whose rules had been certified by 
the revising barrister should be taken to be 
legal societies under this Bill. He con- 
ceived that the stricter provisions of the 
Bill were retrospective, and might break 
up some of those societies that had been 
already certified. 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM said, that all 
the societies which had been established 
before the passing of the Act would stand 
on the same legal footing as they would do 
if the Act had not passed ; but in case of 
any doubt being entertained by any of 
those parties in consequence of the legal 
foundation on which they stood, they might 
under the fifth paragraph of the clause ap- 
ply to the Secretary of State and Attorney 
General for a new constitution. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE contended that to 
carry that object into effect, the word 
** or’’ should be introduced into the clause, 
so that the Bill might include all the 
friendly societies whose rules Mr. Tidd 
Pratt had certified. He. moved to insert 
the word “ or.”’ 

The Committee divided — Ayes 7; 
Noes 93: Majority 86. 
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Crawford, W. S. Strickland, Sir G. 
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Lockhart, W. 
M‘Neill, D. 
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Ainsworth, P. 
Antrobus, E. 
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Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
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Broadley, I. 
Buckley, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Busfeild, W. 
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Carew, W. LI. P. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
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Denison, E. B. 
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Strutt, E. 
Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Thesiger, Sir F, 
Trelawny, J. S, 
Trench, Sir F, W, 
Vyse, R. H.R. H. 
Waddington, H. §, 
Walker, R. 
Wellesley, Lord (, 
Wood, Col. 
Wood, Col. T, 
Worsley, Lord 
Wortley, hon. J. §, 
Wrightson, W. B, 
TELLERS, 
Young, J. 


Cripps, T. 


Manners, Lord J. 
Marsland, H. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Milton, Visct. 
Morgan, O. 
O’Brien, A. S. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Pakington, J. S. 
Patten, J. W. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sanderson, R. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 


Clause to stand part of the Bill, 
Clauses to 15 agreed to. 
House resumed. 

Committee to sit again. 


COUNTY ELECTIONS BILL, 

Mr. ELPHINSTONE moved the Se 
cond Reading of this Bill. 

CotoneL THOMAS WOOD had not 
very closely examined the provisions of the 
Bill; but so far as he understood the nature 
of it, he was disposed to oppose it. He 
thought it would be productive of very 
serious inconvenience to county voters; 
and he should move that it be read a second 
time that day six months. 

Lorp WORSLEY read the following 
return of the number of votes recorded at 
county elections in 1841; showing thata 
large proportion of the registered consti- 
tuencies recorded their votes on the first 


day :— 





| | 
Total | First |Second 
Votes | Day's | Day's 
[Recorded.| Poll. | Poll. 


—_—_— 


Counties. 





1,641 
909 


| 6,938 

| 4,218 | 
| 7,919 | 1,406 
4,825 | 850 
41,499 | 8,283 
2,762 | 718 
5,377 | 599 
11,103 | 2,640 
4,290 | 1,012 
8,645 | 2,375 
6,936 | 627 
6,961 | 495 
6,863 | 1,450 


Buckinghamshire 

SOU WSK ..0200cseseeces] 
Hertfordshire 

South Northamptonshire} 5,675 
West Yorkshire | 49,782 
North Northumberland..| 3,480 | 
East Cumberland 5,976 
North Lincolnshire | 13,743 
East Sussex .........e0000.| 5,302 | 
South Derbyshire | 11,020 
South Leicestershire ....| 7,563 
East Cornwall 7,456 
East Norfolk 8,313 
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by the present Bill would be a most whole 
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in which voters, from their ignorance 0 


the law, thought that after having recorded 
their votes on the first day of an rant 
for one candidate, they were entitled to 
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wte for the other candidate on the next. 
He assured the House he was aware of 
stances in Which voters expressed their 
iisappointment on being informed, when 
endeavouring to record their votes for the 
andidate opposed to the one for whom they 
jad voted on the first day, that they could 
not be received again, they having already 
wted. He thought the Bill would prevent 
ach mistakes, and he should most de- 
cidedly support it. 

x. NEWDEGATE opposed the Bill, 
ad wged upon the Government and the 
House not lightly to interfere with the 
county constituencies pending the investi- 
ration upon the subject now going on before 
a Committee of that House, or hastily to 
judge of those constituencies by the past, 
asacriterion for the future. He was sin- 
cerely anxious to see the constituencies of 
the country fairly represented ; but if this 
measure were agreed to, and the election 
fra county to take place in one day, the 
Auti-Corn-Law League might crowd the 
hoths with their friends, and so interfere 
vith the fair exercise of the franchise; and 
if the polling places were made more nu- 
nerous, the sheriffs’ expenses and the ex- 
yeuses of conveying the electors would be 
increased, He would meet the argument 
that the greater proportion of votes was 
taken on the first day, by referring to what 
had taken place before that House in the 
present Session. No less than thirty-six 
jetitions had been presented, in the case of 
contested elections for cities and boroughs; 
aud of these twenty-nine had been decided 
by Committees, and seven had been with- 
dwn; while only three had been presented 
in the case of county elections, of which 
‘wohad been decided by Committees, and 
we withdrawn. He thought the Bill would 
havea mischievous effect, and he should 
support the Amendment. 

Mk. BRIGHT said, that the arguments 
uged against the present Bill had also 
wen advanced when the existing system 
‘as proposed as an alteration of the Reform 
Bil. But the experience of limiting elec- 
tous to one day in boroughs, proved how 
‘holly untenable those arguments were. 

is experience led him to believe that the 
desire to place county elections on the same 
‘iting was universal. He believed it had 
wen admitted even by the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, that the 

— that county might be polled in 
one y. 

Mn. B. DENISON had made that ad- 
“sion; but that was not the question. 
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The question was, whether they ought to 
apply the same rule to counties as to bo- 
roughs. If they did, they would undoubt- 
edly deprive a number of out-voters of the 
opportunity of voting. He, for instance, 
had a vote in Lincolnshire and in Yorkshire, 
but could not avail himself of it, if the 
election for each took place on the same 
day. He had heard no complaint whatever 
from county constituencies on the score of 
the expense; and having been requested 
by a great number of persons to oppose 
this Bill, he, for these reasons, had resolved 
to do so. 

Sir J. GRAHAM wished to state shortly 
his reason for opposing the Bill. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Middlesex 
(Colonel Wood), and did not attach much 
importance to the question before the 
House, because practically he did not be- 
lieve that the measure would have any 
material effect on the results of county 
elections. Ile was about to state the prin- 
ciple which ought in his opinion to guide 
the decision of the House. He thought it 
politic to reduce the expenses of contested 
elections within a certain limit; and that 
limit was the consideration due to the full 
and free exercise of the franchise. The 
paramount consideration was not whether 
the expenses of candidates could be re- 
duced, but whether such reduction was 
consistent with the full and free exercise 
of the franchise. He was bound to say he 
did not think it was, trying the present 
measure by that test. He perfectly agreed 
with his hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Mr. B. Denison), 
that the analogy between counties and bo- 
roughs could not be sustained. No Bill 
had ever met with greater approbation than 
that for abridging the time for elections in 
boroughs. But it must be observed that 
residence within seven miles was an indis- 
pensable condition of voting in boroughs. 
In reference to counties, there was no such 
limitation; and in some counties it appeared 
that so many as one-fourth of the electors 
were non-resident. This discussion was 
in some respects rather a game at cross- 
purposes; the facts adduced by the noole 
Lord (Lord Worsley), for the purpose of 
showing that the number of voters on the 
second day at various contested elections 
was so small as not to affect the result, 
might bear a different construction. He 
had no idea that the number of voters who 
voted on the second day was so great. 
He knew two constituencies—the one the 
largest in England, Middlesex; and the 
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other the smallest, Rutlandshire—in which 
the decision of the first day was reversed 
by that of the second. Speaking generally, 
no rapidity of communication could com- 
pensate for the difficulty stated by the hon. 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(Mr. B. Denison), that several gentleman 
had a right to vote in two, three, or four 
counties; and that they might be precluded 
from the exercise of their right by means 
of the proposed restriction. When there 
was a rule established by which parties 
were permitted to exercise their rights in 
more than one county, he did not see why 
the House should depart from that principle. 
The period of two days for polling was in 
favour of the franchise. He saw no advan- 
tage to be gained from the adoption of the 
present measure, except in reducing the 
expense of contested elections; but he did 
not think that advantage would be wisely 
purchased in the present instance. On 
the whole he was for adhering to the pre- 
sent practice. He was surprised that 
those who were seeking to enlarge the 
county constituencies, which could only be 
done by multiplying the number of out- 
voters—to which he had no objection, pro- 
vided they were bond fide votes—should 
wish to abridge the time of polling. He 
wished to maintain the practice most con- 
ducive to a full and free exercise of the 
franchise. On these grounds he should 
vote against the second reading. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS would venture to 
say, that in any of the cities or boroughs 
there was not a circle to be found, of a 
mile in diameter, which would not contain 
at least two polling booths; but in the 
counties the diameter of a circle including 
two such booths, would not be less than 
six or seven miles. There was, therefore, 
little or no analogy between counties or 
boroughs in this respect to the facility of 
voting and the communication. In most 
instances twelve per cent of the electors 
lived out of the counties ; in some instances 
twenty-five per cent; the preamble of the 
Bill should, therefore, set forth that it was 
not desirable such out-dwellers should have 
the privilege of exercising the franchise at 
all. That would be the most honest mode 
of declaring the intentions of its promoters. 
He would support the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend. 

Mr. ESCOTT said, he did not think 
the Legislature ought to be called upon to 
alter the present law merely for the purpose 
of diminishing the expenses of contested 
elections; but for the purpose of promoting 
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and increasing purity of elections, which 
he thought the present Bill would, to sone 
extent, achieve. It was because he thought 
it would have this salutary effect, that he 
would support the second reading. It was 
a step in the right direction. He thought 
that it was generally upon the second day 
of polling at county elections that unfair 
practices were resorted to—that bribery 
and treating generally took place, His 
gallant Friend (Colonel Wood) might say 
‘“*no;’’ but he would say “yes.” He 
dared to say that the electors in Middlesey 
were very pure; but still he must observe, 
that it was generally upon the morning of 
the second day’s polling that certain doubt. 
ful voters were secured. Upon that day, 
at contested elections, there was generally 
a number of these voters hovering about 
the booths, presenting a great temptation 
to the candidate who was anxious to se- 
cure the first place in the uncertain con- 
flict. In some cases, not merely the wa- 
verers were secured by such temptations, 
but even those who had promised one can- 
didate, were induced to vote fer another, 
He had no doubt but the present Bill 
would, by shortening the duration of 
county elections, increase their purity. 
Those who used corrupt practices to se- 
cure their return, were not likely to make 
useful representatives, or trustworthy pub- 
lic men. 

CotoxEL SIBTHORP had listened with 
great attention to the speeches on both 
sides, but had not heard it. satisfactorily 
explained how the present Bill was at all 
consistent with the full and fair exercise 
of the franchise. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, cautiously avoided 
that point. He had votes in five different 
counties, which were widely separated from 
each other. He was anxious, in the pre- 
sent state of affairs, to record every one of 
these votes; but, according to the pr- 
visions of the Bill, he should find it impos- 
sible. The noble Lord complained of the 
expense attending electioneering contests 
and stated that he had stood three of them. 
He had stood six of them ; but he would 
not be in the least deterred from standing 
six more such contests. Hon. Members 
talked censoriously of days gone by, when 
contested elections were very different mat- 
ters from what they at present were ; but 
he regretted the day when a check had 
been put upon the free circulation of the 
wealth of those who could afford to lose tt 
and thought the beggarly parsimony ce 
present time ten times more shabby am 
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wretched than the generous profusion of 
an antecedent period. 

Loro G. BENTINCK said: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Winchester has dilated at some length up- 
on the conduct of those voters who say 
me thing and do another. He talks about 
those electors who are to be found hovering 
about the booths on the morning of the se- 
end day’s polling, and who, he says, are 
induced to vote contrary to their promises. 
I hope that hon. and learned Gentleman 
vill apply the principles he has laid down 
respecting the poor man to his own con- 
duet, and bear in mind that when the 
(om Laws are next brought under discus- 
sn in this House, he will vote as he pro- 
nised his constituents he would vote. I 
hope, Sir, he will not forget how very repre- 
hensible—how disgraceful it is to promise 
we way, and to vote another. For my 
om part, Sir, 1 am not anxious for change 
vhere I think change may not improve. I 
donot think it has been at all shown that 
the present law works badly, and will, 
therefore, support the Amendment of my 
gilant Friend the Member for Middlesex. 
The hon. Member for Durham argued 
against the present measure that before 
the Reform Bill fifteen days were spent in 
a electioneering contest. I cannot per- 
ceive how that argument bears upon the 
present law, which limits the days for poll- 
ing to two. There may be an extreme 
upon one side as well as upon the other. 
Ihappen to enjoy a vote in three counties, 
situate in England and Scotland ; but, if 
the present Bill were to become law, I 
cold not exercise the privilege which 
the Constitution confers upon me. I will 
_ against the second reading of the 


Mr. ESCOTT : I hope the House will 
listen to me for a moment. The noble 
lord has upon this, as well as upon one or 
wo other occasions, spoken of me in a 
manner that I am not disposed to endure. 
All T can say, in reference to the noble 
Lord's conduct, is, that ignorance is com- 
wonly attended with presumption. I will 
lot how enter into the topic to which the 
wble Lord alluded ; but, if he had been 
vith me last week, the electors of Win- 
thester could have set him right upon a 
hatter in which he seems to be altogether 
misinformed, ’ 

pe ilouse divided on the Question 
= - word **now’’ stand part of the 
jy lon :—Ayes 32; Noes 55: Majority 
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List of the Ayes. 


Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 

Corbally, M. E. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Escott, B. 

Ewart, W. 
Granger, T. C. 
Hawes, B. 
Heneage, E. 
Howard, P. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marsland, IH. 
Milton, Visct. 
Moffatt, G. 


Morris, D. 
O'Connell, J. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Parker, J. 

Philips, M. 

Power, J. 

Scott, R. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Strutt, E. 
Thornely, T. 

Ward, H. G. 

Wyse, T. 

Yorke, H. R. 


TELLERS, 
Elphinstone, Ll. 
Worsley, Lord 


List of the Nors. 


Allix, J. P. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arkwright, G. 
Baillie, IH. J. 
Bennett, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Broadly, H. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Finch, G. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Forbes, W. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Gregory, W. II. 
Grimsditch, T. 


Grogan, E. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hotham, Lord 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kemble, H. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Morgan, O. 
Norreys, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Patten, J. W. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smith, A. 
Sotherton, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Sutton, Hon. IT. M. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wood, Col. T. 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
Young, J. 
TELLERS. 
Denison, B. 
Newdegate, C. N. 


Bill put off six months. 
House adjourned at Six o’clock. 
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Thursday, April 23, 1846. 


MINUTES. } 
Dissolution. 
PETITIONS PRESENTED. 


Pusiic BILLs.—1* Railway Companies 


By the Bishops of Rochester, 


Hereford, and Bangor, from Llangefire, and a great num- 
ber of other places, against the Union of Saint Asaph and 
Bangor, but in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop to 
the See of Manchester.—By Lord Kenyon, from Church- 
wardens, Overseers, and Guardians of the Parish of Lam- 
beth, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath, —By Lord 
Kinnaird, and several other noble Lords, from a great 
number of Charitable Institutions, against the Charitable 
Trusts Bill.—By Lord Wharncliffe, and the Bishop of St. 
David's, from Sheffield and Carmarthen, for the Employ- 
ment and Reformation of Discharged Convicts.—By the 
Duke of Richmond, and Lord Brougham, from several 
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Incorporated Companies, agaist the Burghs (Scotland) Bill. 
—By the Duke of Richmond, from Presbytery of Lorne, 
complaining of the Public Burdens imposed by Law on 
the Ministers of the Established Church in Scotland, and 
for Relief.—By the Duke of Richmond, from Provost, 
Magistrates, and Town Council of the Royal Burgh of 
Forres, for the Reduction or Abolition of the Duties im- 
posed by the Revenue Laws on Insurances. —By the Duke 
of Richmond, from Relieving Officers and other Officials 
of the Frome Union, praying that Provision may be made 
for the Superannuation of all Poor Law Officers.—By 
Viscount Gage, from the Westfirle Union, that the Poor 
Rates on Property at Rents under £6 per Annum may be 
exacted from the Landlord. 


Railway 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 
The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, in 


rising to move for leave to introduce the 
Bill of which he had given notice on the 
last evening of their Lordships’ sitting, and 
also the Sessional Order which he had an- 
nounced it to be his intention of submitting 
to their Lordships’ consideration on the 
same occasion, he would endeavour to de- 
tain their Lordships for as short a time as 
possible. He would merely open briefly 
the provisions of the Bill, and the grounds 
on which he thought such an enactment 
necessary. Before the House adjourned 
for the recess, he had taken the liberty of 
stating to their Lordships what were the 
circumstanees which had induced Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to produce the Bill for 
the consideration of the House. He had 
directed their Lordships’ attention to the 
complaints that had been made, and had 
endeavoured to set forth the evils that 
were complained of, and the mode in which 
it was proposed to remedy them. It was 
not necessary that he should now travel 
again over the same ground that he had 
traversed on that occasion; and their Lord- 
ships would, therefore, he trusted, permit 
him to advert very lightly to the late pro- 
gress of railway speculation, up to the 
point at which it now stood. Without 
taking their Lordships farther back than 
the close of last year, he might remind 
them that he had then stated there were 
provisionally registered at the office for the 
Registration of Joint Stock Companies, 
somewhere between 1,200 and 1,400 rail- 
way schemes. Of these there were lodged 
at the office of the Board of Trade 800 
plans, and on the last stage in these 
proceedings, on the last day when the 
plans could be received—namely, the 31st 
of December, that number had been re- 
duced to somewhere about 700 projects. 
At the commencement of the Session in 
the month of January, it became his duty 
to direct their Lordships’ attention to this 
subject. At that time the prosecution of 
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these Bills was proceeding with as much 
earnestness and with as little appearance 
of flagging as at any time in the preceding 
season of speculation; but since then the 
aspect of affairs with regard to railways had 
entirely changed, and the views of those who 
were themselves interested in Railway Bills 
had also in like manner been entirely al. 
tered. At the time to which he before al. 
luded, it was expected that, in the first 
place, the test of making the deposits te. 
quired to be lodged under the Standing 
Orders would very greatly reduce the 
number of Bills which stood for the consi- 
deration of Parliament—that the deposits 
to be made would, as a test of the suff- 
ciency of the companies coming before 
Parliament, be found very efficient in limit. 
ing the extraordinary number of Bilk 
pending; but it had done no such thing; 
within a fraction of 15,000,0001. of deposits 
were lodged, and yet no check was found. 
It was further supposed that in conse- 
quence of the extraordinary haste in which 
all these schemes had been got up, the ap- 
parent impossibility of complying with the 
exact correctness required by the Standing 
Orders of both Houses of Parliament would 
have the effect of reducing the number of 
Bills to come before Parliament consider- 
ably; but so far from the Standing Orders’ 
Committees having greatly reduced the 
number of Bills, they had breathed upon 
them as gently as a zephyr, and only re- 
duced the entire number of schemes by 
about twenty-eight. But, in the meantime, 
the effect of the simultaneous application 
of this enormous amount of capital to one 
branch of commercial enterprize began to 
be felt, and was found of itself to be sufi- 
cient to render it impossible that all these 
schemes could be at once carried into 
effect. From every side the loudest and 
the most universal complaints were ad- 
dressed equally to Parliament and to Her 
Majesty’s Government, to the effect that 
the application of so much eapital to 
that description of enterprise would have 
the effect of cramping, confining, aud 
hampering every other branch of in- 
dustry. The complaints were at length 
no longer confined to those engaged in other 
branches of commercial enterprise, but et 
tended to those who had themselves engag 

in railway speculation, and who were Ill- 
mediately interested in the success of the 
Railway Bills before Parliament. It was 
not necessary for him to enter into “ 
details on this part of the subject. It res 

be sufficiently known to their Lordships 
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jready, and in fact a mere glance at the 
fillen state of the stock of the various 
eompanies, WAS in itself conclusive proof of 
je trath of what he said. Indeed, as he 
id taken the liberty to state the other 
ening, so sensibly did this feeling operate, 
hat the usual order of things had been 
entirely reversed in respect to these com- 
panies ; 80 that whereas, on ordinary oceca- 
sons, every appearance of success in the 
rooress of Bills in Parliament had the 
fect out of doors of creating a desire to 
become possessed of stock in the success- 
fal project, the reverse was the case in 
rard to the Bills now in progress; and 
ist in proportion as a Bill advanced 
though Parliament, the value of the shares 
ak, until a certainty of its passing into 
iliw sent the stock down to zero. These 
dects were felt in every part of the king- 
dom alike. On a former evening he had 
tated that the manifest duty of those 
rho made these complaints was, that they 
should, under these circumstances, refrain 
fm prosecuting the undertaking farther, 
im wind up their affairs. It had been 
fund, however, that it was not in their 
prertodo so. Although the law provides 
neans for winding up the affairs of joint- 
tock Companies that have received the 
anetion of an Act of Parliament, there 
masno existing provision to enable inchoate 
joint-stock companies to wind up their 
iftirs and dissolve themselves. They 
vere in the position of persons engaged in 
‘private partnership, and could not dis- 
ule their connexions without the unani- 
nows consent of all parties engaged in the 
wertaking. There could therefore, prac- 
iitally, be no final settlement made in the 
iftirs of these companies, because, as their 
Lordships were aware, the number of per- 
‘ms concerned was very great; too great 
admit of obtaining an unanimous consent. 
Thete were instances of the attempt having 
len made and having failed. The parties, 
inerefore, now came before Parliament, 
ying that a remedy might be provided 
i their relief. he Bill which he held 
his hand, and which he would have the 
tonour to submit to their Lordships’ con- 
‘ietation, had for its object the application 
of this principle, by enabling companies 
tat had not as yet obtained the sanction 
tf Patliament to wind up their affairs. He 
wuld, with their Lordships’ permission, 
Mute shortly the main provisions of this 

It was intended to enact that power 

be given to the provisional directors, 
"governing body of any of these com- 
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panies, which should enable them, if they 
thought proper, to convene a meeting of 
the seripholders for the purpose of consi- 
dering whether they ought to dissolve the 
company or not. It was also intended 
to provide that in case the provisional 
directors did not think proper to con- 
vene such meeting, that then, on the 
requisition of a small number of share- 
holders, say five, the governing body should 
be required to call such meeting of the com- 
pany, for the purpose of taking into consi- 
deration the question of winding up their af- 
fairs; and that such meeting should have 
power of deciding on the matter, provided 
due notice should be given in the Gazette 
and in the newspapers, and that a sufficient 
time should elapse before the meeting was 
held, so that, as far as possible, all parties 
interested in the matter should be aware 
of the object of the meeting, and should 
have an opportunity of being present 
at the meeting. It was intended that at 
that meeting no other question save that of 
the dissolution of the company should be 
taken into consideration. There were pro- 
visions in the Bill as to the election of 
chairman, and other matters of detail, with 
which it was not necessary he should 
trouble their Lordships. It might, how- 
ever, be right that he should state that 
provision was made for the selection of 
secrutineers to examine the votes given at 
the meeting. The power of voting was 
intended to be given to all who were actual 
holders of the stock of the company, whe- 
ther they were original allottees who 
had not parted with their first allotments, 
or whether they were persons who had pur- 
chased the scrip of others. He might 
state also, that the votes could be given by 
the holders in person, or, following the 
analogy of existing companies, they could 
be given by proxy; that the production of 
scrip should entitle the holder to vote in 
person or by proxy. It was also intended 
that there should be a further provision 
to enable parties holding scrip, and re- 
siding at a distance, to go before a Mas- 
ter Extraordinary in Chancery, or be- 
fore a justice of the peace, and on produc- 
tion of the scrip, and on the numbers being 
verified by the Master or by the justice, a 
certificate to that effect could be trans- 
mitted to the meeting, and allowed in the 
votes by proxy. If it appeared at the 
meeting that on the votes being taken 
there was a clear majority of the shares 
of the company, either present in per- 
son or by their proxies, in favour of a 
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dissolution of the company, then such dis- 
solution should take place. As the Bill 
stood, the votes would be regulated on the 
seale provided in the case of joint-stock 
companies; that is, a vote for every share 
up to ten, and then an additional vote for 
every five shares up to fifty, and one vote 
for every ten shares up to one hundred. 
They had taken this scale in preparing the 
Bill. But then, as it was evident that if a 
clear majority of the whole number of 
stockholders in the company were required, 
in order to empower the meeting to dis- 
solve the company, a dissolution would 
be a very difficult thing to effect; it was 
further provided, that if three-fifths of 
the whole stock represented at the mect- 
ing, either in person or by proxy, were 
in favour of a dissolution, power should 
be, in such case, given to dissolve the 
company, provided that the stock repre- 
sented at the meeting shall not be less 
than one-third of the entire stock of the 
company. This, it was thought, would 
present a fair indication of the general 
sense of the company. This condition 
was necessary on this account. Of course, 
if a majority of the whole company should 
be in favour of a dissolution, there would 
be no difficulty; but inasmuch as it was 
possible that small meetings might be 
packed to attain their own purposes, it 
was required that at least one-third of 
the whole stock of the company should 
be represented at the meeting. If at 
such meeting it were decided that a dis- 
solution should take place, it was then pro- 
posed that the meeting should next deter- 
mine the mode in which the affairs of the 
company were to be wound up. It was 
the object of the Government in preparing 
this Bill to avoid as much as possible any 
alteration of the existing liabilities, or of 
the remedies of creditors against the per- 
sons interested in these companies under 
the law as it stood. It was proposed, 
therefore, that it should be left to the 
meeting themselves to decide whether they 
would leave the affairs of their partnership 
to be wound up according to the law which 
regulated ordinary partnerships; but if that 
course were objected to, then the company 
were to have power to elect for themselves 
an official trustee, who should be empower- 
ed to act with an official trustee appointed 
as under the Court of Bankruptcy. These 
two trustees were to take upon them- 
selves the satisfying of all claims against 
the company, and of then dividing the 
remainder of the funds, if any, amongst 
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the shareholders. It was not intenda 
that the liabilities of those who were noy 
liable by law should be in any degree of 
fected by this Bill. It was provided tha 
those who should be claimants upon the 
company should be first satisfied out of the 
funds, and that, if there were a reside 
after all claims were paid, it should be di. 
vided among the shareholders ; but if the 
amount were not sufficient to meet these 
claims, then that the deficiency should be 
made good by those who were now by lay 
liable. These, he thought, were the main 
provisions of the Bill, which it would be 
obvious to their Lordships would meet the 
circumstances of those inchoate companies 
that were cither unanimous or very gene- 
rally desirous of winding up their affairs, 
But, if Parliament went no further, it was 
clear they would leave a great portion of 
the evil still untouched. He, therefore, 
proposed that a Sessional Order should be 
agreed to for meeting this difficulty. Their 
Lordships would perceive that, even sup- 
posing this Bill should be found acceptable 
to their Lordships and to the other House 
of Parliament, still that a considerable 
time must elapse before it became law; 
and, in the mean time, the Bills now before 
Parliament would be making their way on- 
wards, and the probability was, that many 
of them would thus escape the test to 
which it was proposed to subject them by 
this Bill. It was pefectly well known that 
many of these Railway Bills were at this 
moment forced onwards, contrary to the 
sense and to the wishes of the great majo- 
rity of the scripholders interested in them. 
It might appear, at first sight, that there 
was hardly any inducement to parties t0 
adopt this course; that if the schemes were 
bad, the sooner they were brought to a con- 
clusion the better. Such, however, was not 
the case. There were always numerous pal- 
ties interested in the Bills, who were ani | 
ious to get them through Parliament. He 
did not mean that the respectable Gentle- 
men who were intrusted with the conduct 
of these Bills in chief would force them 
forward ; but there were besides them nu- | 
merous local parties who were interested 
in getting them through Parliament, ot 
who would be benefited by them after they 
had passed; there were also a thousan 
other motives by which the provisional di- 
rectors and governing bodies were influ- 
enced in forcing on their Bills. hh the 
first place, the promoters thought it was ® 
point of honour with th ‘ 
would not give way to their rivals, but pr 


em to go on: they 
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fered to get their Bills and to take their 
chance of what might follow ; they saw all 
the difficulty, but determined to face it. 
They had also a sensible benefit in obtain- 
ing ‘the sanction of Parliament, for they 
would thereby be enabled to obtain the de- 
posits, which until the Bill obtained the 
anction of Parliament they could not 
touch, and to relieve themselves in a con- 
derable degree from the personal respon- 
ability which they otherwise sustained. 
There was, therefore, a direct interest on 
the part of those entrusted with the direc- 
tin of these Bills in forcing them forward; 
and the consequence was that there were 
instances, day by day, of Bills advanced in 
their progress contrary to the feelings of 
the great mass of the seripholders interest- 
elin them. He had on a former occasion 
siggested that, on the presentation of a 
pition signed by a large proportion of 
those interested in the company, the pro- 
ress of a Railway Bill should be stayed ; 
hut in consequence of numerous represen- 
tations which had been since made to Go- 
vemment from various quarters, it became 
obvious that such a resolution would be 
totally inoperative. The holders of the 
«nip of these companies were, in the first 
place, seattered all over the country. It 
was not like the case of shareholders, who 
vere known and could be found out ; but 
mth regard to the scripholders of these 
wmpanies, nobody knew where they re- 
ailed, or who they were. There was no 
organization among them; it was impos- 
ible they could hold any communication 
vith each other. Many of them had so 
small an interest in the undertaking that it 
wasnot worth their while to take any step; 
many others did not wish to come forward; 
aud, let him add, there was a vast number 
if the most substantial stockholders who 
would be the very last to come forward, to 
take any step in winding up the affairs of 
the company, inasmuch as the revelation, 
m their part, of their being engaged in 
worthless schemes, and to a large extent, 
wild injure their credit in other under- 
wings, There would, therefore, not only 
beno hold upon the small scripholders who 
Were scattered over the country, but there 
would be a strong inducement to the sub- 
‘tantial holders to abstain from taking 
4Y step even for the purpose of winding 
anon the company, and relieving 
a om eras Ae they would much 
tab eea va their serip certificates in the 
: ra lus abandon all their interest. 
trament proposed, therefore, not 
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to adopt the recommendation made to 
them by persons of the highest autho- 
rity in the mercantile and commercial 
world—namely, to put a stop to all Rail- 
way Bills, and to allow none to be read 
a third time, unless there were a petition 
from a majority of those interested, pray- 
ing that it should pass: they felt that that 
would be little better than a circuitous way 
of saying that no Bills should pass at all. 
But if anything to that effect were to take 
place, it was thought that it ought to be 
done manfully and openly by a resolution, 
not laying down a particular course contin- 
gent upon a condition which was impossible 
to be fulfilled. They proposed that no Rail- 
way Bill shonld be read a third time unless 
evidence was furnished to the House that a 
meeting of the stockholders had been held 
consisting of the representatives of one- 
third of the stock of the company, and that 
three-fifths of that meeting signified a de- 
sire that the Bill should proceed. 

Lorv BROUGHAM: You do not admit 
proxies, then ? 

Lorp DALHOUSIE: His noble and 
learned Friend would see that proxies 
clearly must be admitted, as the Resolu- 
tion would otherwise be nugatory ; the 
provisional directors would have a large 
number of the shares in their own hands, 
and would have the power of commanding 
the meeting, unless the votes of others 
than those present should be received ; and 
therefore a quorum was proposed, amount- 
ing to one-third of the stock of the com- 
pany. Without that precaution, the pro- 
visional committee might be sure of pass- 
ing whatever resolutions they pleased, as 
the meeting would be determined by them. 
Iie admitted, without waiting for the ob- 
jection, that the course which he proposed 
was a somewhat unusual one. It was 
not, however, altogether without precedent. 
He admitted the principle that where par- 
ties had complied with all the conditions 
prescribed—had completed their subserip- 
tion contracts, and paid their deposits— 
double what they had been in former years, 
in compliance with an Order of their Lord- 
ships—the presumption was, that having 
complied with all these requisitions, and 
desiring to go on, they ought not to he 
prohibited. But their Lordships had al- 
ready required further securities, in parti- 
cular cases, by the Order called Lord 
Wharncliffe’s Order, which required in the 
ease of established companies, if they sought 
to construct branch lines, or demanded pow- 
ers beyond their original powers—that in 
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addition to the test of the subscription 
contract and the deposit, a meeting con- 
sisting of three-fifths of the company should 
have sanctioned the proposed alterations. 
He stated this merely as a precedent 
in some degree applying to the ques- 
tion now before the House. But he con- 
tended that the cirumstances of the pre- 
sent time were altogether peculiar. He 
would remind the House of the obliga- 
tions under which the country now was 
with respect to railways. In 1844, Rail- 
way Bills were sanctioned by Parliament 
to the amount of 14,000,0007. In 1845, 
Railway Bills were sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment involving an expenditure of capital of 
upwards of 60,000,000/. Thus, in these 
two years there were imposed on the com- 
munity liabilities to between 70,000,0001. 
and 80,000,000/. for railways alone. He 
would state to their Lordships the amount 
of capital proposed to be involved in the 
519 railway projects before Parliament. 
He would not trouble the House with going 
into details on the subject, but he would state 
that in round numbers the amount involved 
would appear to be 300,000,0002. It was 
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obvious that nothing near this amount of 
capital would be actually required ; but if 


they were under liabilities to the amount 
of upwards of 70,000,000 now, and if 
even one-fifth only of the Bills now be- 
fore the House passed, it could not be 
done without incurring the greatest risk. 
He would not ask the House to go into 
any speculative conjectures as to the 
amount of the available capital of the 
country which could be taken from other 
branches of industry ; but he hoped that 
they would look at the circumstances as 
they stood at present. He had said that 
between 70,000,000. and 80,000,0002. 
was required for the completion of the 
railways to be made by the Bills of the last 
two years; and it was notorious that there 
had been experienced the greatest difficulty 
in raising the funds for carrying them on. 
The price, also, of all materials used in the 
construction of railways had risen in an 
exorbitant degree, and the price of labour 
employed in railways had also risen greatly. 
It had been stated a few days ago, by one 
of the most eminent practical men en- 
gaged in the construction of railways, be- 
fore a Committee of the other House, that 
the charges on all articles necessary for the 
formation of railways were now fifty per cent 
more than they were last year. It might be 
said, if the companies chose to force their 
Bills, why not let them suffer the conse- 
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quences? He was endeavouring to show thy: 
these consequences would not fall on then 
alone, but on every other class of the eon. 
munity. The best railway companies noy 
felt the greatest difficulties in raising the i. 
stalments of money to construct some of the 
lines of last year. It was found, also, that the 
effect of this pressure on the money market 
had been such that accommodation for the 
customary commerce of the country could 
hardly be obtained, and over the whe 
country traces of the effects of raising such 
large sums, not in the ordinary employ. 
ment of capital, might be seen. In the 
language of a respectable gentleman, 
writing to him on this subject, “it had 
taken the very heart out of the business of 
the country.’ They, therefore, should lok 
to the interests of the other classes of the 
community, and they should also call upon 
those companies to look to the probable 
effects of the measures which they eallel 
for when they asked the House for its 
final sanction. All that he required was, 
that before they arrived at the last stage 
of the Bill there should be a meeting of 
the proprietors of shares in the company 
representing not less than one-third part 
of the capital or stock of the company, and 
that the passing of the Bill should b 
stayed until it should have received the 
sanction of the holders of at least three- 
fifths of the total amount of scrip pr- 
duced at the meeting. He put it to the 
House whether such such a test was too 
strong, or such conditions too hard, when 
they looked to the consequences whieh 
would be produced to the country if they 
allowed the present state of things to co- 
tinue. He should now read the Resolutions 
which he intended to propose, and he should 
to-morrow, or some other early evening, 
move that they be taken into considera- 
tion :— 

“JT, That this House will not read a Third Time 
any Bill to empower any Company (whether m- 
tended to be incorporated by such Bill, or already 
incorporated by Act of Parliament) to construct 4 
Railway, unless, Three clear Days before the Third 
Reading, there shall have been deposited at the 
Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments, there t * 
open to the Inspection of all Parties, a Certificate 
signed and authenticated in manner hereinafter 
mentioned, and comprising the Particulars her 
inafter expressed, and stating the following facts 
VlZ.°-—— 

“1, That a Copy of the Bill was submitt 
the Consideration of a Meeting of the Seripho 
of the Company, or (in case of a Company * 
ready incorporated) of the Shareholders or 300k 
holders of the Company, specially called for that 
Purpose. 
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«9, That such Meeting was called by Advertise- 
ments, inserted once in each of Two consecutive 
Weeks in the London Gazette (if the Railway be 
an English or Scotch Railway), or in the London 
sndthe Dublin Gazettes (if the Railway be an Irish 
Railway), and in each Case in at least Three London 
daily Newspapers, and not less than Three Times in 
aach such Paper, in each of such two consecutive 


Weeks.” 


He knew that advantage might perhaps 
ie taken of the winding up of the atfairs of 
acompany by parties going into the market 
and purchasing shares at the depreciated 
value, and thus acquire a power over the 
eistence of a company. This was also 
the ease where large numbers of shares 
had been held back; but he proposed 
jomake provision as to the period when 
shares came into the market, and that no 
serip which had not been issued, or the de- 
posit paid on, before the 31st of March last, 
should be regarded as giving a power to 
wie. He should be willing to go the full 
length of a suggestion of a noble Lord op- 
psite, that no vote should be given on a 
share which was acquired subsequently to 
the day on which the former Resolution 
was proposed; but such difficulties were 
found to exist, from the want of all means 
iftracing the transfer of scrip, that this 
was found to be impossible. He doubted 
whether, practically, it would be acted upon 
largely; but he had no doubt on the wind- 
ing up, some companies’ shares would be 
purchased for that purpose From all the 
inquiries that he had been able to make, 
hedid not believe that such a proceeding 
vould be carried to any very serious extent. 
The Resolutions provided— 

“3. In the Case of the Company being intended 

tobe incorporated by the Bill—That such Meet- 
ing Was constituted of Persons producing thereat 
Scrip of the Company representing not less than 
(ne-Third Part of the whole Capital proposed to be 
naised by the Company under the Bill, such Serip 
having heen actually issued, or the Deposits in re- 
sect thereof having been paid before the 31st of 
Mareh in the present Year. 
_ “4. Tn the Case of the Company being already 
ncorporated—That such Meeting was held, except 
% far as is herein otherwise provided, according 
to the Constitution of the Company, and was con- 
ituted of Shareholders or Stockholders thereof 
Competent to vote at the Ordinary Meetings of the 
Company, and representing either personally or as 
P Toxies not less than One-Third Part of the whole 
Capital or Stock of the Company. 

Pa That at such Meeting the Bill was approved 
ad Eervone producing thereat Scrip equal to at 
Pal ae of the Total Amount of Scrip pro- 

Meeting ; or, in the case of a Com- 

a red incorporated, by Three-Fifths at least 

“aceken otes being given and computed 
§ the Constitution of the Company. 
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It might be suggested that it might be dif- 
ficult to get, at one meeting, one-third of 
the shareholders of a company together; 
it therefore appeared only reasonable to 
give the meeting the power of adjourning 
for a short period; and if the number of 
votes taken on the first day and on the day 
of adjournment was equal to the required 
number, it should be held to give effect to 
the Resolution. 
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“TI. That for the Purposes of this Order it shall 
be competent for the Chairman of any Meeting 
called in pursuance thereof, in the Event of the 
above prescribed Quorum of Scrip Shares, or Stock 
(as the Case may be), not being represented at such 
Meeting, to cause the Votes of the Persons consti- 
tuting the said Meeting, approving or not approv- 
ing of the Bill, to be taken and recorded, and then 
to adjourn the same to some Day, Hour, and Place 
to be declared by the Chairman, such Day not being 
less than Three Days, and not more than One Week, 
from the original Day of Meeting, and such Day, 
Hour, and Place being, in the meantime, advertised 
Twice in each of Three London daily Newspapers ; 
and at such Adjourned Meeting it shall also be com- 
petent to the Chairman thereof to cause to be 
taken and recorded the Votes of such of the Per- 
sons constituting thesame as have not voted at the 
original Meeting ; and the Total Amount of Votes 
given at the original and Adjourned Meeting shall 
be received as if given at one and the same Meet- 
ing. 

“II. That such Certificate shall also comprise, 
in a Tabular Form, the following Particulars :— 

“1. The Day, Time, and Place of the Meeting, 
and of the Adjourned Meeting (if any). 

“2. The Dates of the Insertion of the Advertise- 
ments forthe Meeting, and the Names of the News- 
papers in which they were inserted. 

“3, The Names and Addresses of the Persons 
producing Scrip at the Meeting; or, in the Case of 
a Company already incorporated, the Names and 
Addresses of the Shareholders, or Stockholders, 
present at the Meeting. 


“4, The denoting Numbers, and the Amount of 
the Serip respectively produced by the Persons so 
producing the same at the Meeting; or, in the 
Case of a Company already incorporated, the re- 
spective Amounts of Shares or Stock held or repre- 
sented by the Shareholders or Stockholders attend- 
ing the Meeting. 


“5. The Fact of the Approval or Non-approval of 
the Bill (as the Case may be) by the several Persons 
producing Scrip at the Meeting, or by the several 
Shareholders or Stockholders attending the Meet- 
ing. 

“6. The Total Amount of Scrip produced at such 
Meeting, and the Amount Thereof produced by the 
Persons approving of the Bill; or, in the Case of a 
Company already Incorporated, the Total Amount of 
Shares or Stock represented, either in Person or by 
Proxy at the Meeting, and the Amount thereof 
so represented by persons approving of the 
Bill. 

“7, The Total Amount of the Capital proposed to 
be raised by the Company under the Bill ; or, in the 
Case of a Company already Incorporated, the To- 
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tal Amount of the Capital or Stock of such Com- 
pany. 

“TV. That such Certificate shall be signed by 
the Chairman of the Meeting, and by one of the 
Solicitors of the Company ; and the Authenticity 
of such Certificate shall be verified by the Sig- 
nature of the Parliamentary Agent depositing the 
same.” 


Perhaps the House would permit him to 
correct a mistake into which he had fallen 
with respect to the winding up the affairs 
of a company. The subject was very com- 
plicated, and involved so many considera- 
tions, that it was difficult to give at once a 
clear and satisfactory explanation of all the 
details. At a meeting for such a purpose, 
the determination was to be taken in the 
way in which he had stated. If it was 
determined to dissolve the company, the 
course taken should be this :—The sense of 
the meeting might be taken as to whether, 
instead of the affairs of the company being 
wound up as in a case of ordinary partner- 
ship, it should be done under the provisions 
of the law for winding up joint-stock 
companies, which passed last year, and 
that the provisions of this law should be 
made applicable in this case. It had been 
suggested whether it would not be better 


that a trustee should be appointed by the 
meeting, and that he should act with an 


official assignee. A determination had not 
been come to on this point, and he thought 
that it was better not to delay the intro- 
duction of this Bill until that point of detail 
had been finally determined. He had thus 
laid before the House the provisions of the 
Bill he intended to present, and also the Ses- 
sional Orders which he proposed to submit to 
the House in aid of the Bill. The subject 
was of an extremely dry and complicated na- 
ture, and he had endeavoured as closely as 
possible to confine himself, in the observa- 
tions which he had made, to the provisions 
of the Bill, and not to introduce extraneous 
matter, which certainly would not tend to 
render the subject clearer. The noble 
Earl concluded with moving the first read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Lorp PORTMAN asked why the deci- 
sion of the company was to be required on 
the third instead of the second reading, or 
other stage of a Railway Bill ? 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE replied, 
that if they required it at an earlier period, 
and said that no Bill should go on its stages 
until the consent of scripholders had been 
obtained, it would create such a delay that 
it would appear to be an underhand way of 
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saying that there should be no legislatin 
on railways this year. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the part 
which he had always taken in the consider. 
ation of this very important subject—the 
manner of transacting the private business, 
so greatly increased as it had been in both 
Houses of Parliament by the railroads 
which had been promoted in this Session 
and the last—would naturally suggest ty 
their Lordships that he had attended, with 
the greatest possible interest, to the very 
candid, full, and luminous statement of his 
noble Friend at the head of the Board of 
Trade. That he should be able at once to 
state whether he approved of the whole of 
the principles and the details of this exten. 
sive and comprehensive measure, was cer. 
tainly out of question. He must hare 
more time to deliberate upon it, to ex. 
mine and compare its different details, be. 
fore he should make up his mind distinetly 
to say that he would give his assent to it. 
He should be most ready and anxious to give 
it the best consideration in his power; and, 
ashe was at present advised, he could see no 
objection whatever to the general fairness of 
either of the means, the legislative plan, or 
the Order, the Parliamentary plan, sug- 
gested by his noble Friend. Te felt the 
greatest possible satisfaction in considering 
that we had at length reached the pomt 
when we might hope to see an end of the 
railway mania, of the gambling disease and 
fever of speculation which had, for the last 
two years done so little credit to the cha- 
racte¥ of the country, and been produetive 
of so great mischief to its best interests, 
and among those best and highest interests; 
he feared he must enumerate the morals 
of the people. In this point of view, he 
had always regarded with the greatest 
alarm, and to a certain degree with dis 
gust, the scenes which, day after day, had 
been exhibised to his view, not only among 
the upper classes of society, though they 
had been largely tainted with the mischief, 
but extending to the middle classes, and, 
he feared he must add, to the humbler 
classes of the people of this country. In 
quarters where gambling had been hereto- 
fore unknown, in quarters where that vie 
of their betters had never appeared to taint 
their character, he was sorry to say that, 
for the last two years, that most pernicious 
and detestable practice—the enemy of al 
prudence and economy, the foe of all fore- 
sight and discretion in the management ol 
private affairs, and the great corrupter 0 


the human heart —the practice of trusting 
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to chance, instead of exertion, and labour, 
and honest industry—had been at work 
even among the humbler classes of life. 
He had stated on various occasions lament- 
able instances of the havoe which it had 
made in the circumstances, as well as, he 
feared, in the morals, of persons yery much 
mised above the humbler classes. He 
had stated instances of poor clergymen, of 
maiden ladies of small means, of widows of 
small jointures, who, in the hope of ob- 
taining suddenly a great accession of for- 
tune, had given themselves up to, and be- 
come attacked by the venom of railway 
cambling. It was lamentable to think that 
the mischief which had arisen from hence 
could not terminate with the disease itself; 
and these parties were now suffering, smart- 
ing most severely in their fortunes, in their 
comforts, many of them exiled from their 
native country, through their inability to 
pay the calls, and to answer the liabilities 
they had so heedlessly contracted. To a 
creat degree this measure would prevent 
the mischief from proceeding further. 
Great relief would be administered by the 
Bill, and by the Order of his noble Friend, 
to that class of the sufferers ; and he would 
fain hope that the mere promulgation of its 
provisions, the mere statement now made, 
and the general acceptation which that 
statement had received in that House, and 
vhich he hoped it would receive elsewhere, 
would have the desired effect, even before 
the proposed draft should be reduced to the 
form of a Bill (and in this he feared he 
must agree with his noble Friend again), 
long, long before it should pass into a law. 
He heartily agreed in one observation of 
his noble Friend, that, though this House 
might pass over all else, a great delay 
would inevitably take place before it passed, 
ifitever passed. Their Lordships’ House 
vas admirably adapted, not only for legis- 
lative discussion, but for action—for doing 
business ; but he feared that adaptation 
was not paralleled in other places. He 
feared there were some railroad bodies, 
vhich were excellent for debate, full of 
discussion—which could debate for twelve 
days, one after another, without intermis- 
sion—which could make speeches by the 
sore, and obtain attention by the hour, 
but where, nevertheless, there seemed an 
liter and absolute incapacity to get through 
business, to do anything, or to bring any- 
thing to a close, owing entirely, he sup- 
sed, to the bad constitution of those rail- 
‘ay communities—or, he might call them, 

ouse of Railways. [The Duke of Ricu- 
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MOND: It is the fault of the directors.] He 
denied this ; it was the fault of the body 
at large. That House of Railways, owing, 
no doubt, to some faulty construction, could 
debate for ever, and discuss without end, 
and argue without intermission ; but, as for 
ever coming to any conclusion, that seemed 
to be out of the question. He therefore 
quite agreed with his noble Friend that it 
would be a long while before the Bill would 
become an Act; but he hoped most de- 
voutly that the bare promulgation of the 
plan would have the effect sought to be 
produced—that their Lordships would all 
be disposed to give it their ready ac- 
ceptance—and that they would strongly 
feel the propriety of putting a stop to this, 
so much so that they would even strain a 
point, and go beyond former precedent, to 
obtain so great a good; and the proposal 
of the measure would not then be without 
its effect. With respect to the Order, he 
was of opinion that it was going beyond 
precedent ; for undoubtedly it would have 
the effect of tying up the hands of the 
House for the future. They pledged them- 
selves by this Order not to read a Billa 
third time—though all the Standing Orders 
were framed upon the assumption that it 
wasnot very usual for a mere Standing Order 
to affect a measure which had come to be 
ripened, and was ready for a third reading 
—yet, by this Order, the House would, in 
effect, say that no consideration whatever 
should induce them to give the measure its 
final step, by reading it a third time, un- 
less something should be done out of the 
House, and by parties over whom they had 
no control, and with whom they had, in 
fact, no communion. He should be sorry 
were this Standing Order to be adopted 
without much consideration ; it required 
great deliberation; but he, for one, was 
very much disposed to strain a point, in 
order to gain so very great a good ; for he 
was perfectly persuaded that the Bill itself, 
though passed into a law, would not be 
effectual without some such order as that 
which his noble Friend had sketched out. 
And if he were called on to state which of 
the two measures he should view with the 
most hope of effect, he rather inclined to 
prefer the Order—though he did not see 
why he should be put to his election, for 
he saw no reason why they should not 
have both. But, in his opinion, the Order 
would certainly be the most efficacious ; 
and, at all events, it had this very great 
convenience about it—the House was pretty 
sure of getting through the one, but they 
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were not sure that the other would be ob- 
tained in any reasonable time. Looking 
back on what had been done in the last 
year or two, he could certainly have wished 
that these things had taken another course. 
It was very much to be desired, that with 
reference to all these matters of private 
legislation, including railways, canals, and 
all private Bills—he did not say they should 
be referred to another tribunal ; nothing 
of that sort had entered his imagination ; 
but, that Parliament should make such 
arrangements as would secure the private 
business being efficiently, properly, and 
cheaply done, and in a reasonable time ; 
so as to avoid the enormous, the endless 
delay, and the great anxiety attending the 
present system, and to avoid that inefficient 
and unsatisfactory manner in which, of 
necessity, and without imputing blame to 
any one whatever, but of necessity, as the 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament 
were at present constituted, but much more 
the Committees of the other House—they 
had been obliged to carry on that im- 
portant branch of their inquiries. Looking 
at the enormous amount of private busi- 
ness — considering that, in the present 
Session, in one department alone, railways, 
there were 519 Bills before Parliament, 
and reflecting that those Bills were of the 
most transcendental nature, that they gave 
power to interfere with every man’s private 
property, to tear down woods, to grub up 
plantations, to overthrow houses, to drive 
roads through a man’s pleasure grounds, 
to make a person’s estate utterly worthless, 
or utterly incapable of being inhabited by 
himself and his family, where they might 
have lived for ages; considering that the 
very principle of these Bills was to compel 
people to part with their property whether 
they would or not, and not at a price fixed 
by themselves, though that would be bad 
enough ; considering that this was the na- 
ture of their private legislation, of all the 
objects for which their legislative functions 
could be used, it was the one that most 
required to be dealt with by a tribunal of 
a totally different kind from the Committees 
of both Houses. This difficulty was one 
which he had long felt, and he regretted 
that previous steps had not been taken for 
ensuring a better mode of managing the 
private business. The manner in which 
his noble Friend (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
had laid this proposition before the House, 
was deserving of the utmost possible com- 
mendation ; all their Lordships must have 
gone along with him in the very clear and 
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candid, the perfectly unadorned and ye 
fitting statement which he had made, }, 
(Lord Brougham) felt thankful to the Go. 
vernment for having now brought forwan 
so important, useful, and necessary 4 
measure. 

The Eart of WICKLOW agreed with 
the noble Lord that the Bill could not be 
expected to pass for some time; therefore 
it was most desirable to adopt the Resoly. 
tion. He rose, however, to call the attep. 
tion of the noble Lord who had introduced 
the Bill and the Sessional Order, upon the 
very different effect they would have upon 
Bills coming up from the other House of 
Parliament, and Bills which originated in 
their Lordships’ House. The one would 
have already incurred all the expense of 
passing the Bill, while the other would 
have to guess at that expense. It there. 
fore became desirable that some considera. 
tion should be given to that practice. 

The Eart of EGLINTON had as great 
a horror of the railway mania as his noble 
and learned Friend; but he thought they 
should have reason to hope that the ener- 
gies of the country would not be affected 
to such an extent as to prevent railways 
being made for the future. There was 
one point in the Bill which he thought 
should be rejected as unjust. The noble 
Lord who introduced the Bill stated, that 
it was intended that three-fifths of those 
attending the meeting should sanction the 
proposition for going on with the company; 
but then, they must observe, that the 
meeting was to be composed of the holders 
of one-third of the shares. They em- 
powered little more than one-fifth of the 
meeting to prevent their going on with the 
Bill: they, therefore, gave to a small mi- 
nority a power of counteracting the wishes 
of a large majority. He wished also to 
know how the determination as to the ter- 
mintition of the company by the share- 
holders present should be taken. 

The Marovess of CLANRICARDE 
said, he had no objection to the Bill, as 
explained by the noble Earl. He thought 
it a good measure by itself, and if it er 
tended only to England; he objected to it 
so far as it extended to Ireland as well ao 
Scotland. Three years ago he had said 
that the present system of regulating rail 
ways was perfectly absurd, and at variance 
with the great interests of the county. 
He thought that the Government wet 
right to interfere; but he thought they 
ought to interfere in a manner entirely dif- 
ferent from what they were now doing. 
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Let their Lordships consider what they 
yere doing. They were endeavouring to 
wit a check and stop to the railroad mania, 
and in such a step they were fully justi- 
fed. But what was this railway mania ? 
It was a subject connected with the best 
interests of the country ; and when they 
endeavoured to put a stop to what was 
called the railway mania—and on this 
point he thought the observations of his 
noble and learned Friend and the noble 
Farl were most just—they should do no- 
thing to deprive the country of the great 
means of communication. He had been 
examined before a Railroad Committee, and 
yhile waiting there had heard the evidence 
ofa military officer of high rank, pointing 
out the importance of railroads for the de- 
fence of the country, as well against a 
foreign foe as for putting down domestic 
disturbances. In such a state of things 
was it satisfactory that it should be left to 
the Stock Exchange market or to a com- 
pany of individuals what lines of railroad 
should be taken up ? He had always enter- 
tained a strong fecling on the subject, and 
he had always thought that the Govern- 
ment should take a much more active part 
than had hitherto been the case. By the 
propositions before Parliament large liabi- 
lities were proposed to be incurred, which 
would tend to injure the resources and 
cramp the trade of the country ; but if the 
superabundant capital of the country were 
directed into sound and useful channels, it 
would benefit, instead of impoverish the 
country. As a check to the railway mania 
he could not object to the measure, for he 
conceived it was required by the extent to 
which it had run. There was still, he 
thought, time for the Government of the 
country to acquire some control, by taking 
them into their own hands, and to point 
out the channels in which railway concerns 
were necessary and desirable; and with 
sich encouragement and control, there 
was no doubt that superabundant capital 
would be found without affecting unfavour- 
ably the resources of the country, and by 
that means such works would be completed 
as were desirable—such, for instance, as 
would ensure the security of the country 
from foreien enemies, and lead to the im- 
provement of the internal resources of the 
country. In that way good would be 
done, to which there would be no reverses, 
and with reference to which there would 
be no such subjects of complaint as had 
been referred to. As regarded Ireland, 
ere certainly ought to be some change 
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in the manner of dealing with the Bills for 
railroads in that country. The Govern- 
ment should undertake to point out the 
channels in which railway communication 
was necessary and desirable, and to which, 
with such management and under such 
control, the superabundant capital of the 
country would be directed, without any in- 
jury to other enterprises equally necessary, 
or to trade and commerce. They would 
then secure a benefit such as all would ap- 
preciate; they would obtain security from 
foreign invasion; they would open up and 
improve internal resources; and, in that 
way, a good would be done to which there 
could be no reverse, and from which could 
follow no evil. He desired to know from 
the noble Ear! (Earl of Dalhousie) whether, 
by this Bill, in the case of Irish railways, 
a stop would be put to them in the same 
way as to English Railway Bills. 

The Eart of ROSEBERY thought, 
from the speeches of his noble Friends 
who had previously addressed the House, 
that there was some misconception on their 
part with respect to what the Sessional 
Order meant. He apprehended that his 
noble Friend (Lord Dalhousie) did not 
mean that this Sessional Order should be 
a Standing Order, on which Parliament 
would proceed in future years, but merely 
an Order on which Parliament would pro- 
ceed with regard to railways during the 
remainder of the Session. From what fell 
from his noble Friends, he did not think 
they understood the meaning of his noble 
Friend the President of the Board of Trade 
on that point, and it would be well to 
know to what extent the Sessional Order 
would go. 

Lorp ASHBURTON conceived it to be 
useless now, to be considering what might 
have been done some time ago. The real 
question for the House was, what, in the 
very awkward and peculiar position in 
which they found themselves, was the 
wisest course to take at present. He must 
say, always reserving to himself the privi- 
lege of considering the particular details 
of the Bill, that the proposition which had 
been made appeared to be the best means 
of relieving them from the difficulty in 
which they stood. First of all it would 
relieve them from an immense mass of bu- 
siness; and in the next place it would re- 
lieve them from the immense demand upon 
the capital of the country, which paralysed 
and stood in the way of its legitimate com- 
merce. It would also afford those who 
wished to get out of those undertakings 
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into which they had improvidently entered, 
the best means of doing so. He had him- 
self, in the Committee called the Railway 
Committee, appointed carly in the Session, 
pressed upon their attention the necessity 
of taking some decided, some unusual step 
suited to unusual circumstances, to obviate 
the inevitable effects of the railway system 
as it had recently existed. Ie had then 
and always been of opinion that the enor- 
mous railway business proposed to be car- 
ried on was altogether incompatible with 
the means of the country—with the means 
of any country—and he might even say 
that the united resources of all Europe 
would have failed to ensure success to the 
mass of adventure which in a few months 
had originated in Great Britain. They had 
undertaken what they could not, by any 
possibility, accomplish, and the result was 
now before them. Undoubtedly, as the no- 
ble Lord (Marquess of Clanricarde) had said, 
there were many pressing reasons why every 
facility should be given to the passing of 
the Railway Bills connected with Ireland ; 
but he (Lord Ashburton) was inclined to 
think that the projects in that country had 
very greatly exceeded the avajlable capital, 
and that the effect was to clog every other 
species of enterprise from which a benefit 
to the people of Ireland could be derived. 
He thought that, generally, it was. unwise 
in these matters to interfere with or to 
prevent individual speculation; but he cer- 
tainly agreed in the observation made, that 
an advantage would be experienced from 
the classifying of the different Irish pro- 
jects, with a view of deciding upon which 
was more or less pressing, which more or 
less desirable, to mect the exigency in Ire- 
land, and, by giving employment to the 
population, alleviate the wide-spread dis- 
tress. They would, thus classifying those 
Bills, take as the first class the lines which 
were important as giving facilities to the 
removal and conveyance of troops, and to 
such lines they would be called upon to 
give a preference ; the class next in im- 
portance would be the lines intended to 
fill up gaps in already existing railroads, 
and to complete some certain line of com- 
munication ; and the third class would be 
those lines, the consideration of which 
could, with advantage to the public, be 
postponed over the present Session. 

Lorp CAMPBELL expressed his ap- 
proval of the measure proposed by Her 
Majesty’s Government; and his principal 
reason for giving it his support was, that 
while it instituted a salutary check upon 
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excessive and ill-directed speculation, jt 
still left everything to individual judgment 
and enterprise. With great deference to 
his noble Friend who had lately addressed 
the House, he (Lord Campbell) thought it 
was much better that the Government and 
the Legislature had not sooner interposed, 
The railway system had been carried on, 
upon the whole, in this country, he be. 
lieved, very advantageously, and much 
more advantageously than if the Govern. 
ment, in the first instance, had assumed to 
itself the power of saying what lines should 
be preferred, and, as in France and in 
other countries on the Continent, had ta- 
ken everything into its own hands. But, 
now, the natural cure for excessive specu- 
lation was taking place ; the evil was felt, 
and now brought this remedy with it, and 
the Government very properly left it to the 
individuals themselves to say whether they 
would go on, or whether they would recede; 
they had it now in their power to change 
their minds—a locus poenitentie was given 
to them—and that he thought was a salu. 
tary cure. The noble Lord (Lord Dal- 
housie) had stated the case with much per- 
spicuity; but there was one point to which 
he (Lord Campbell) wished to call his at- 
tention, and it was this—whether any, and 
what provision was made by this Bill for 
the indemnity of those who were liable to 
creditors of railway companies. He stated 
that the liabilities of such individuals would 
not be at all affected, and of course it 
would be very unjust to deprive them of 
the means of indemnity. It must be con- 
sidered that those individuals who were 
now liable would be deprived of the means 
of indemnity which they would possess if 
the company were to proceed and be ineor- 
porated, and entitled to require calls to be 
made, and to have large funds in their 
hands. Suppose an individual was liable 
to a solicitor, or to a surveyor, for business 
done for the company to a very large 
amount ; at present, if an action were 
brought against him, he would be indi- 
vidually liable for the amount, but he would 
have an indemnity against the funds of the 
company ; but if they put an end to the 
company, and the funds were dispersed, 
then the individual who had so become 
liable had no indemnity. He hoped, before 
the close of this conversation, the noble 
Lord would state in what situation a person 
would be who had made himself liable to 
the creditors of a company, and was de- 
prived of the indemnity which he at pre 
sent enjoyed. 
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Lord) WHARNCLIFFE thought it pre- 
mature to diseuss, at present, the provi- 
sions of the Bill brought before their Lord- 
ships; but he would make one observation 
on the subject of the Order. To put an 
end to any of those railway companies, 
it was proposed that the parties interested 
should be empowered to call a meeting, at 
which there should not be less than one- 
third of the capital of the company repre- 
sented; and three-fifths of that one-third 
part should have the power of signing a 
certificate that shall decide the fate of the 
company. The result of that arrangement 
was this—that in any case in which the 
parties could obtain the sanction of one- 
third—that is, 3-15ths of the proposed ca- 
pital of the whole undertaking—the 3-15ths 
vill have the power of deciding the inte- 
rests of the remaining 12-15ths. Now, it 
appeared to him (J.ord Wharncliffe), look- 
ing at that superficially, and at first sight, 
that that was too small a proportion. He 
thought, if it were made something higher, 
they would be more likely to obtain the 
real sentiments of the substantial body of 
the shareholders, than by putting it at so 
low a point ; because, what they had to 
dread from this proceeding was, that some 
fictitious, some intriguing attempts would 
be made to get together the fallacious ap- 
pearance of a meeting, as if of the entire 
capitalists, and so dispose of the concern 
one way or the other. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE replied to 
the several questions which had been put 
tohim. He would first address himself to 
the observation made by the noble Lord 
(Lord Wharneliffe) sitting near him, that 
the proportion of shareholders to decide 
upon the withdrawal or prosecution of any 
given project was too small, and was likely 
to open a door to jobbing and to dishonest 
means of obtaining either of these results. 
But he begged to remind his noble Friend, 
that although three-fifteenths—that is, 
one-fifth—was a very small number, it was 
the minimum, and it by no means followed, 
that one-fifth only would in each case be the 
majority. When the noble Lord, therefore, 
tame to consider the matter in that light— 
when he remembered that one-third of the 
entire capital was called upon to be repre- 
sented at the meeting at which the deci- 
Sive step was to be adopted, he would see 
that they were about to enforce a very 
sthngent regulation. In the already exist- 
ig great lines, in the London and Bir- 
mivgham, or in the Great Western, with 
their capitals of 5,000,0000. or 7,000,0000., 
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it would require, even for a number of 
branch lines, considerable exertion on their 
part to obtain the necessary assent of their 
shareholders. Incorporated companies, no 
doubt, possessed a great advantage over 
those other companies which were as yet 
only inchoate. The old companies had 
all their machinery ready at any moment 
to be worked; they knew where to put 
their hands upon their shareholders; and 
this of course was a facility which would 
put them in a very superior position, 
as compared with the companies unin- 
corporated— the scripholders in which 
were scattered all over the world, and 
beyond the easy access of the promoters. 
The test of obtaining the expression of 
opinion from such a body, so situated, was 
consequently most severe, and would as- 
suredly answer the end in view—of arriving 
at the feeling entertained by the majority 
of those interested in railway projects. 
It had been said also, that it was too much 
granted to allow two-fifths to prevent the 
progress of a Bill; but he thought that, 
under the existing circumstances, looking 
to the immense amount of capital for 
which they were even already liable— 
looking to the consequences which would 
result from the addition expected to be 
made to it—and aware of the noto- 
rious fact that many of those Bills were 
forced on against the sense of the proprie- 
tary—if a company could not obtain a 
meeting of one-third of the shareholders; 
if they could not produce to Parlia- 
ment an opinion from three-fifths of those 
that the concern was a good concern, then 
Parliament might be assured, in the ab- 
sence of such a statement, that it was not 
a good concern, and that, at all events, it 
might safely be postponed. And if such a 
postponement did take place, the concern 
was not extinguished; the worth of the 
project, at a future period, could again be 
tested. In the case of a good Bill, such an 
expression of opinion would be obtained ; 
in the case of a bad Bill it would not 
be attained; and in the ease of a 
doubtful Bill, if there were a doubt at 
all, Parliament, under the circumstances, 
ought to throw that doubt into the neg- 
ative, and postpone the consideration of 
such a Bill to an after period. The noble 
Lord (Earl of Rosebery) was right in sup- 
posing that the Sessional Order submitted 
to their Lordships did not mean a Standing 
Order ; it was merely a Sessional Order— 
of an extraordinary character, he (the 
Karl of Dalhousie) would admit, but in- 
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tended solely to apply to the extraordinary 
circumstances of the present time, and to 
expire at the end of the Session. Then, 
as to what had been said relative to Irish 
Railway Bills, it would be in the recollec- 
tion of those of their Lordships who sat on 
the Committee appointed at the commence- 
ment of the Session, that an earnest desire 
had been expressed by the Government 
that every possible justice and facility 
should be given to the consideration of 
those Bills that had for an object the 
construction of railroads in Ireland. But 
the noble Marquess could not expect that 
the Bills proposed for Ireland should be 
altogether exempted; in fact, it was 
known that there was more alarm in Ire- 
land, lest too many Bills should pass, than 
could possibly arise because certain Bills 
should not receive the sanction of Parlia- 
ment. It had been agreed that the Irish 
Bills should be originated in that House ; 
and some of those Bills stood over from 
before the recess for their reading. Now 
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they intended that they should get their 
third reading in that House, and would 
fall under the operation of the Sessional 
Order in the next House; and on the 27th 
he should be prepared to move the third 


reading of those Irish Bills that stood over. 
With respect to the question of the noble 
Lord (Lord Campbell), whether the Bill 
would make any alteration in the liabilities 
of parties at present liable for debts incurred 
by the company, he begged to explain 
that such was not the case. The liabilities 
would remain exactly as they were: the 
rights of parties would not be affected by 
the winding up. 
Lorp CAMPBELL: The liabilities will 
remain, but the indemnity would be gone. 
The Ear. of DALHOUSIE understood 
that by this Bill the person who was liable 
would have his remedy. He might make 
good the demands upon him out of the 
funds in the first instance; and if the funds 
were insufficient, he would have his resource 
against such parties as now were liable. 
Bill was read 12. Sessional Order to be 
taken into consideration on Monday. 
flouse adjourned. 


een neni 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, April 25, 1846. 
Minvutes.] Pustic Bitis.—1° Corresponding Societies 

and Lecture Rooms; Exchequer Bills (£18,580,200). 
5°. and passed, Coal Whippers (Port of London). 
PeTITIONS PresentTep. By several hon. Members, from 
various places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
—By Mr. William Miles, from Members of the Shepton 
Mallet Church of England Lay Association, for Eneou- 
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ragement to Church Education Society.—By Mr, Williams, 
from Secular Clergymen and Laymen of the Town of 
Coventry and its Vicinity, in favour of the Roman Catho. 
lie Relief Bill.—By Mr. Fellowes, and Sir Stephen Glynne, 
from Huntingdon, Hartismere, Morton, and Trenddyn, 
against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Diogeses,— 
By Sir Robert Harry Inglis, from the Presbytery of Jed. 
burgh, against the Abolition of Tests in the Scotch Uni. 
versities.—By Mr. William Miles, from Inhabitants of the 
Strabane Union, against the Corn Importation Bill.—By 
Mr. Gibson Craig, from Bankers, Commercial and Many. 
facturing Inhabitants of the Royal Burgh of Kirkealdy, 
in favour of the proposed Measure respecting Customs and 
Corn Importation.—By Sir James Graham, from Guar. 
dians of the Poor of St, German’s and Docking Unions, 
for Rating Owners in lieu of Occupiers of Tenements— 
By Mr. Milner Gibson, and Viscount Sandon, from seve. 
ral places, for Alteration of Duties on Tea.— By Mr, Den- 
nistoun, from John Shanks, Machinist, for Alteration of 
Law of Blasphemy.—-By Mr. Divett, from Exeter, respect. 
ing Employment and Reformation of Discharged Prison. 
ers.—By Sir George Strickland, from a number of places, 
for Limiting the Hours of Labour in Factories to Ten, 
—By Sir De Lacy Evans, from Robert Clark and others, 
in favour of the Friendly Societies Bill.—By Mr. Alder. 
man Thompson, from several places in Westmoreland, 
for Repeal or Alteration of the Lunatic Asylumsand Pauper 
Lunatics Act.—By Mr. O’Connell, from Physicians and 
Surgeons of Cork, and by Colonel Verner, from Lurgan, 
for Better Regulation of the Medical] Profession (Ireland), 
—By Sir James Graham, from John Scannell, of the City 
of Limerick, suggesting Measures for Poor Relief (Ireland). 
— By Sir James Graham, from several places, against the 
Poor Removal Bill.—By Mr. Vivian, from Swansea, 
against Salmon Fisheries Bill. 


RAILWAY BILLS. 

Sm R. PEEL then rose and spoke as 
follows: I gave notice two days since 
that I should feel it to be my duty to call 
the attention of the House to the state of 
railway business which is now pending and 
waiting for the decision of Parliament. 
No one can be more impressed, Sir, than I 
am, under all ordinary circumstances, with 
the importance of adhering to the great 
principle of permitting in this commercial 
country the free application of individual 
enterprise and capital; and although I cer- 
tainly must contend that there is a dis 
tinction between the ordinary application 
of capital to commercial entorprise, Un- 
der existing law, and the demands made 
upon Parliament to give to inchoate 
companies large powers of taking posse 
sion of the property of others, and esta- 
blishing, as I fear is the case in many I 
stances, a qualified monopoly, yet that ge 
neral principle is so valuable, that even 
with respect to that species of commercial 
enterprise which seeks to be invested with 
the authority of Parliament, I should be 
unwilling, under all ordinary circumstances, 
to interfere. I should think it the better 
rule to assume that individuals are the best 
judges of the mode in which their capital 
can be profitably employed; and as the 
usage has been for Parliament to grant cer- 
tain persons certain powers, where there 
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sno strong opposition on the part of the 
andowners whose property is to be applied 
to the use of the railway company, or where 
no competing lines urge strong reasons why 
the line seeking for the sanction of Parlia- 
ment should not pass—I say, even with 
respect to that kind of commercial specula- 
tion and enterprise, I should have been de- 
rows, under ordinary circumstances, of 
adhering to the rule on which Parliament 
has usually acted. But, at the same time, 
where there is a risk of great public incon- 
venience, 1 do think that Parliament is 
perfectly entitled to depart from those 
principles which, under ordinary cireum- 
stances, would guide it ; and the question 
now is, whether there be not, at the pre- 
sant moment, a case which justifies Par- 
lament in adopting some new precautions, 
inorder that the capital of the country may 
not be needlessly applied to railway specu- 
lations, from which no great public benefit 
is to be derived, thus fettering and embar- 
nssing all other commercial engagements 
and commercial enterprise, and possibly sa- 
crificing the interests of those persons who 
may, under a different state of things, 
have unadvisedly lent themselves to those 
speculations ; and I conceive it will be ne- 
cessary, in order to justify any interference 
—even interference to that qualified and 
limited extent which I propose—and in 
otler that that interference may not be 
lightly drawn into a precedent, for me fully 
to state the cireumstances which impose 
upon me, as the organ of the Government, 
the duty of calling the attention of the 
House to this matter. In the first place, 
[wish to put the House in possession of 
the amount of capital which is already 
pledged by Act of Parliament to railway 
speculations, and also the amount of capi- 
tal which, by the very Bills now pending 
—I speak of the Bills of the present year 
—will be required, in order to carry out 
the projects contemplated in those Bills. I 
find that in 1844 the number of railway 
projects which received the sanction of the 
egislature was 37; that the capital au- 
thorized to be raised by those Acts amount- 
ed to 13,981,0001.; that the amount of 
loan capital, as distinguished from share 
capital, authorized to be raised, amounts 
to 4,006,0002., being a total amount of 
“re and loan capital authorized to be 
raised, by the Bills passed in 1844 of 
17,987,001. Then I find in 1845 the 
wunber of Railway Bills passed was 118 ; 
and the share capital authorized to be 
tase by those “Acts amounts to not less 
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than 45,849,000/., whilst the amount au- 
thorized to be raised by loan, in addition to 
the share capital, is 14,635,000/., making 
the total amount of capital authorized to be 
raised by the Acts of 1845, and applicable 
to railway enterprise, of 60,484,0000. I 
have called for a Return of the number of 
Railway Bills which, on the 11th of April 
last, were under the consideration of this 
and the other House of Parliament, and I 
find that the number of English Bills 
amounts to 369; of Scotch Bills, 107 ; 
and of Irish, 43—making a total of 519 
Bills, which, so far as the public records 
can be relied on, are Bills in respect to 
which the decision of Parliament must be 
given, I find by the English Bills that 
capital to the amount of 184,700,0000. 
would be raised, supposing all those Bills 
received the sanction of Parliament, and 
that in addition, under the same Bills, 
loans to the amount of 58,000,0001. might 
be raised. By the Scotch Bills, capital 
stock to the amount of 28,500,000/. might 
be raised, and loans to the amount of 
9,500,0007.; whilst by the Irish Bills, 
18,104,0007. capital stock could be consti- 
tuted, and loans to the amount of upwards 
of 5,000,00G61. would be sanctioned, mak- 
ing a total of capital stock authorized to be 
raised by the Bills for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, respectively, of 231,302,0001., 
and of capital to be raised by loans of 
72,781,0001., being a total of capital au- 
thorized to be raised by Bills pending in 
this Session, independently of the unpaid 
capital of the Acts sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment in 1844 and 1845, of 304,000,0000. 
I know it would be quite illusory to rely 
upon that as the amount of capital which 
would be actually required. Many of these 
Bills are for competing railways, and many 
are Bills the passing of which would be quite 
unnecessary for the public interests ; and 
therefore, although I state 304,000,000/. 
to be the total amount of capital which, if 
all these Bills were sanctioned, would be au- 
thorized to be raised, yet avery great dedue- 
tion must be made for many of them which 
Parliament would reject, and many of them 
would not be carried on; but still, make 
what deduction you will, the total amount 
of capital, were there no interference at all 
on the part of Parliament—if we were en- 
tirely passive—that will be sanctioned in 
the present Session, will be much greater 
than that which I think it would be for the 
public interests ought to be raised for rail- 
way speculations. Now, I am afraid the 
same rigid inquiries cannot be made by 
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the Committees now as when there is a full 
opportunity for such inquiries. There is a 
kind of despair prevailing among them; 
and I fear that towards the latter end of 
the Session Bills might pass, which under 
ordinary circumstances might not receive 
the assent of Parliament. I am sure that 
might be the case. Now, I must first state 
what is the amount of capital not paid up, 
which has been authorized to be raised 
under the Bills that have already received 
the sanction of Parliament. In respect to 
Acts that passed before the year 1844, 
there is a sum of 20,867,000/. not yet 
called for. Again, that must not be taken 
as the amount of capital authorized to be 
raised, likely to be called for, because in 
many of those cases money has been raised 
by loans on the security of outstanding 
shares, instead of calling for payment upon 
shares. What is the amount raised by 
loans, instead of calls upon shares, I ean- 
not say. I can only state the fact; and 
the unpaid capital connected with railways 
that received the sanction of Parliament 
before 1844, amounts to 20,000,0001., 
supposing that no loans were raised on the 
security of the outstanding shares for the 
purpose of completing the lines, With re- 
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spect to the Acts passed in 1844, the 
amount of capital stock still unpaid is 
5,219,0001. In respect to Acts that passed 
in 1845, being 118 in number, there re- 
mains of capital stock, shares authorized 
to be issued, stock still to be paid, amount- 
ing very nearly to 28,000,0001.; it is 


27,950,0091. And, therefore, putting 
aside all the Bills passed before 1844, 
there remains of capital stock to be paid 
up under the Acts sanctioned in 1844 and 
1845 an amount of 33,242,0001.; and, of 
course, there is to be added to that capital, 
the amount of capital stock, whatever that 
amount may be, to be raised under the 
Bills that may be sanctioned this Session. 
Now, with regard to this application of 
capital—greater, I cannot but think, for 
one particular species of enterprise, 
than is for the public interests—though 
I do not propose to throw any obstacle, 
any arbitrary selection by the Govern- 
ment, in the way of that application; I 
wish to eall the attention of the House to 
this—may we not safely take the opinions 
of the parties who have entered into these 
speculations as a guide by which we shall 
determine whether or not these specula- 
tions shall continue, or whether we shall 
give our sanction, by Act of Parliament, 


to these schemes? As a reason for doing 
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this—for calling for the intervention of 
Parliament after mature consideration, | 
will first state that there has been a great 
change of circumstances since many of 
those parties committed themselves to their 
engagements. In the first place, I take 
an authority on which, I believe, this 
House, or a Committee of this House, js 
acting, in coming to a decision upon 4 
Bill brought before them. I understand 
that when Mr. Brunel, a gentleman whos 
name must be familiar to the House from 
his great ability and experience, and from 
the great acuteness he has always exhibited 
whenever I have heard him give his opinion 
upon railway matters, upon being examined 
by the London and Oxford Railway Com. 
mittee, gave this evidence :— 

“‘ The prices have so increased since Acts were 
obtained, that the lines mentioned above the 0x. 
ford and Worcester, and the Oxford and Rugby, 
cannot be constructed at the estimated price.” 
And he considered that the construction of 
the railway would be 50 per cent more 
than at that time last year. Then itis 
stated, that— 

“ At that point ofthe proceedings the chairman 
said the Committee thought it unnecessary to hear 
any more evidence respecting the Oxford and 
Worcester Railway; and, after the room had been 
cleared a few minutes, the chairman stated that 
the Committee considered that the preamble of 
the Bill (the London and Cxford) was not proved.” 
Now, if there be so material an increase 
in the cost of all articles necessary in the 
construction of railways—such as iron, 
labour, &c., of course the estimates for 
making these railways must be increased, 
and the actual cost must be greatly i- 
creased; whilst the prospect of profits 
must be in a proportionate degree dimin- 
ished; and that circumstance alone—I do 
not say precisely—might justify the House 
in giving to those parties the opportunity 
of saying whether or no, upon a fresh con 
sideration of their estimates and prospect 
of eventual gain, they still wish to calla 
Parliament to pass the Bill for any part- 
cular railway. I find it also stated in the 
same paper to which I referred for Mr. 
Brunel’s evidence, in a copy of an adver 
tisement of the London and York Railway, 
that this increase in the cost of many art 
cles necessary in the construction of rail- 
ways has produced such an effect in respect 
to many railway schemes that they have 
been abandoned. I have here a list of 
several railways, with the amounts pad 
for premiums per share in 1845, before 
the Bill was obtained; and the discout! 
per share in 1846, when the calls we? 
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being made ; and I think from the mature 
consideration of some of these cases, where 
Acts have been actually obtained, and 
yhere, in consequence of this increased 
cst or increased competition, there has 
been a very material difference between 
the sum paid as a premium when every- 
thing appeared prosperous before the 
Bil was obtained, and that which can 
now be realized by the unfortunate per- 
ss who purchased those shares—they 
night draw some most useful conclusions. 
Itis stated that in the case of the Caledo- 
tian Railway, 101. per share was paid up; 
that the premium in 1845, before the Bill 
yas obtained, was 121. per share; and that 
the discount now per share is 3/. 6s. There 
ae several other railways mentioned in 
thispaper, but I will not trouble the House 
by reading them. They are published, 
and the names are given; but in every 
case it appears that there were consider- 
able premiums paid on the shares before 
the Bills were obtained, but that those 
shares are now at a great discount. These 
are the cases of Bills that have already ob- 
tained the sanction of Parliament. With 
respect to the Bills now in progress through 
the Legislature, I apprehend the same ob- 
servations will strictly apply; that there 
are many railways projected in October, 
$45, in respect to which the sum now to 
be realized by the sale of shares differs 
nost materially from that which was paid 
in Qetober, 1845. And again, as I ap- 
prhend our object is not to encourage en- 
terprises which are unprofitable to the par- 
ties who engage in them—that very fact 
isanother reason why we should give the 
parties, under certain restrictions, and with 
ue precautions, the opportunity of recon- 
sidering their position, and apprising us of 
their present views with regard to the Bills 
in which they are interested. I have men- 
tuned, therefore, three considerations 
vhich ought to have great weight with 
the House. First, the enormous amount 
of capital which, whatever deduction you 
may make from the number of Bills, must 
itll be pledged by Parliament to railway 
‘iterprise in the course of the present 
Session, is one consideration why we should 
‘alertain some such plan as that which I 
am about to bring under the notice of the 
llowse; another reason is the increased 
“st of the articles used in the construe- 
tion of railways; and a third is the differ- 
a between the present value of the 
“ares in railways from that which they 
realized when they were first projected. I 
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think I may mention as a fourth reason, 
that which I understand to be the case— 
namely, the willingness and even the 
anxious desire of many parties to relieve 
themselves from those engagements, and to 
put an end to the projects in which they 
have embarked. 1 understand that, in re- 
spect of many undertakings, there is, on the 
part of those who are committed to the 
payment of the deposits and the expenses 
that must necessarily be incurred, a sincere 
desire to have the opportunity of releasing 
themselves from those engagements; and I 
must say that, in the present state of the 
law with respect to inchoate railway com- 
panies, [ am not surprised at this. I think 
that the present state of the law with re- 
spect to inchoate companies ought not long 
to be continued. The liabilities of the 
parties are anything but well defined. The 
powers of the directors or provisional com- 
mittees are very great; and, so far as I 
can judge, there is no very effectual con- 
trol over the acts of those provisional 
committees. I have received a_ letter 
which I shall have no objection to show to 
any hon. Member. I should be sorry to 
quote any information of the kind which it 
communicates without giving up my au- 
thority; and therefore I shall, of course, 
be ready to show the original letter which 
I have received in respect to the proceed- 
ings of several of these committees. And 
if the statements contained in this letter 
are correct, there are proceedings on the 
part of those who are intrusted with the 
management of their affairs by innocent 
and helpless subseribers, which I think do 
require some permanent Parliamentary re- 
gulations. I shall not give the names of 
the companies, though the names of the 
companies are given in the letter addressed 
tome. The party who addresses it states 
that he is in a position to enable me to 
vouch for its truth. I cannot undertake 
to answer for the accuracy of the state- 
ments. All I can do is that which I think 
every body quoting information of this kind 
is bound to do—namely, give up the name 
of the party by whom the information has 
been communicated, and that I am pre- 
pared to do. This gentleman states 
in his letter, which I received yester- 
day— 

“ One of the greatest deceptions of the new com- 
panies has been the holding back of large portions 
of the shares”—(that is, the shares formed by the 
provisional committee, that committee inviting 
persons in all districts of the country to commit 
themselves as parties to companies hereafter to be 
established)— One of the greatest deceptions of 
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the new companies has been the holding back of 
large portions of the shares, for the purpose of rig- 
ging the market, and pocketing premiums at the 
expense of the public. I will instance a few out of 
the countless number of the railway rigs that have 
been played. In the —— only 42,000 out of 50,000 
shares, I understand, were issued, the other 8000 
being kept back though the shares were at a high 
premium, and applications out of number for them. 
In——10,000 out of the 100,000 were reserved by 
the directors above the number paid on. - had 
only 55,000 out of 100,000 shares issued, though 
the shares were also at 1} to 2 premium. 
There are some facts connected with this line 
which I could not trust on paper. The 
reserved an enormous number of shares, not- 
withstanding hundreds of thousands more than 
the whole number of shares in the company were 
applied for. In the —— about one half of the 
shares were kept back, the market rigged to 61. or 
41. premium, and then certain of the directors sold 
to their friends, as favours, shares at, I believe, 37. 
or 41. premium; a part of which premium they 
were compelled to give back on the breaking up 
of the company. But the last is the most extra- 
ordinary of all. In the several thousand 
pounds of the deposits were taken out of the 
bankers’ hands to rig the market.” 

That is to say, the shareholders and scrip- 
holders in these schemes having paid 101. 
per cent, there was a sum of 20,0002. 
paid into the bankers, and I am told that 
that money was taken out and invested in 
the purchase of shares wherever shares 
could be got; that, in consequence, the 
shares rose to very high prices, and then 
the reserved shares were sold in the mar- 
ket at higher prices—that higher price 
having been obtained in consequence of 
the application of the deposits, and the di- 
rectors having pocketed the premium. I 
was told this day that a gentleman, and, to 
my surprise, a lawyer, applied to a certain 
committee for some shares; that he was 
told by the company all the shares were 
gone—there was not a share left; but 
upon further inquiry he ascertained that 
not a single share had been issued, and 
yet the answer universally returned was, 
that all the shares were bought up, and 
that was for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of the impression on the part of the 
public that the shares were in such requi- 
sition, and then the shares were issued. I 
believe these proceedings have not been 
practised by any respectable companies; 
but that they have been very general I 
have no reason to doubt, I may be told 
that scripholders will not come forward to 
avail themselves of the provisions of the 
Bill; that a feeling of shame will deter 
many; and that these persons, having en- 
tered into certain speculations, will be 
afraid that their credit will be injured by 
coming forward in the manner I am about 
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to describe. I hope that will not be the 
case. I hope that persons will not be jp. 
fluenced by such motives. But if persons 
will not avail themselves of the opportunity 
now given them by the Legislature, it ean. 
not save them, for their names are pretty 
well known, I imagine, in their own neigh. 
bourhood, and they will not gain much, 
And if, when Parliament gives them the 
opportunity, they refuse from any such 
motive as I have described to accept it, 
they ought to be the objects of no sympa. 
thy from us. All we can do is to give 
them an opportunity of stating,—* In q 
moment of excitement I speculated toa 
greater extent than was prudent, and | 
shall be glad if Parliament will give me 
the opportunity of releasing myself from 
my engagements.’’ And I think no false 
sense of shame should deter any persons 
from taking advantage of our present pm- 
posal, But if it should appear that provi- 
sional committees and directors traffic in 
shares in order to overpower the sense of 
shareholders, at the meetings proposed to 
be held, and if undue means be resorted to 
for the purpose of counteracting the inten- 
tion of the House with respect to these 
Railway Bills, I don’t believe that such 
parties will be exempt from Parliamentary 
inquiry. If these measures, as the fou- 
dation of our legislation upon inchoate 
companies, are by any such methods made 
unavailing, it will be the duty of Parlia- 
ment to expose these transactions and lay 
them bare before the world as an example 
to parties inclined to speculate, and asa 
guide and a warning to them. Thea, 
again, Sir, the law is in an unsatisfactory 
state in respect of such railway comps 
nies. Now, I believe, in respect of com 
panies that have not got their Bill, that in 
nine out of ten of them the directors have 
not the power to dissolve the company. 

believe the general principle of law to be 
this, not perhaps resting upon statute, but 
on common law—that if every party with- 
out exception does not agree thereto—that 
if all the scripholders are not unanimous— 
the company cannot be dissolved. But it 
the law requires unanimity, it is clear that 
unanimity in these cases is unattainable. 
In the first place, the original shareholders 
are not the present ones. There has been 
a transfer of scrip, and in any one ease, | 
there is an interruption of the unanimity, 
it is impossible to dissolve the company: 
It may be that by some compamles, in 
their original deeds, a power has been pro 
vidently taken to dissolve; but I believe 
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at the power exists upon the original 
wntract deed in the ease of very few com- 
unies indeed. In the case of most the 
jneetors have undertaken to use their best 
durts to procure the assent of Parliament 
their Bill, and in many cases no limita- 
‘im to the time for procuring that assent 
igs been fixed. So that it does not at all 
jillow that the rejection of a Bill in the 
present Session would enable the directors 
i dissolve the company, nor even would 
the continuous rejection of it for four or 
fyevears enable them to dissolve. If that 
ie 0—if there be no inherent power to 
lisolve, except in certain special cases, 
vhere the original deed provides for it— 
alif the power of the seripholders over 
se directors and provisional commit- 
es is so imperfect, is it not another 
sng reason for Parliament giving to 
those parties power to release themselves 
from those engagements ? What we shall 
iy hereafter is a question which is well 
deserving mature consideration. I only 
attempt to deal with the present and press- 
ig emergency; and the measure which I 
ull have to propose on the part of the 
forernment will be in reference only to 
present eireumstances. But I do think 
the consideration of the law as applicable 
to railway companies is a subject well 
iserving the attention of the Legislature. 
There have been recent discussions in the 
courts of law on the matter; and the 
llouse will reeolleet what are the provi- 
‘ions which have received the sanction of 
Parliament with respect to the regulation 
if joint-stock companies, an Act having 
jessedon the subject veryrecently—the 7th 
and 8th of the present Queen—with several 
weful provisions. That Act provides with 
respect to all joint-stock companies, railway 
“mpanies included, that there shall be a pro- 
"sional registration previous to any appli- 
cation being made by the company to Par- 
‘tument, With respect to joint-stock com- 
iuies which do not require the sanction 
Parliament, that Act provides that there 
should be also a second and, as it is called, 
‘complete registration; and after the com- 
tte registration and the requisite signa- 
tures being formally given, the companies 
” be constituted, and the directors have 
We power to act; but until this second act 
of complete registration is performed, the 
bwer of the directors is circumscribed 
vithin narrow limits. The regulation of 
we provisional registration applies to all 
“mpanies; but it has been decided that 
“complete registration is not necessary 
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in the case of railways, and of all those 
enterprises which require the sanction of 
Parliament, which latter stands in the place 
of complete registration, though that was, 
I believe, contemplated by the Act. This 
question has recently arisen, and has been 
decided by the Court of Exchequer. The 
question, which is a most important one, 
was whether or no a transfer of the shares 
of an inchoate railway company, in other 
words, the sale of scrip, was a valid trans- 
action, to which legal effect could be given. 
The plaintiff brought an action for the re- 
covery of a certain sum for the sale of the 
scrip of railway companies which had been 
provisionally registered. The allegation 
of the defendant was, that the 7th and Sth 
of Victoria included railway companies as 
well as other joint-stock companies, and in 
consequence that the sale of scrip was an 
illegal transaction; the railway company 
not having been completely registered. 
But it was decided by the Court of Exche- 
quer—Sir Frederick Pollock giving the 
judgment—that the Act exempted railway, 
companies from the necessity of completing 
the registration, and the plea was accord- 
ingly overruled. The legal effect of that 
judgment was to establish the principle 
that che sale of the scrip of railway com- 
panies which had not been completely re- 
gistered was a legal transaction; and that 
parties suing on such a claim could recover. 
There have been some doubts raised in a 
court of equity about the strict state of the 
contract, which are adverse to that deci- 
sion; but still we must at present assume 
that the sale of scrip is a perfectly valid 
transaction. Under these circumstances 
—-in this state of the law with respect to 
railway matters—Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment feel it their duty, well knowing that 
it is a case of great difficulty, and belicv- 
ing it to be possible that the particular 
measure they propose may be open ix 
some places to exception, and in others 
possibly to amendment; still they have felt 
it their duty, seeing the evil effects which 
such improvident speculation is producing 
upon the general state of mercantile af- 
fairs, and foreseeing the evil effects which 
may arise from an improvident sane- 
tion of those Bills brought into Parlia- 
ment, to originate the proposition for inter- 
ference which I submit to the House. I 
believe the present is the period when that 
proposition for interference is likely to be 
most favourably received. I doubt much 
whether it would have been so at an earlier 
period. I think the presumption in favour 
2G2 
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generally of non-interference on the part of 
the Legislature with enterprises of private 
speculation would have prevailed against 
any proposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment at a period when the sense of pre- 
sent evil, and the prospect of greater, was 
less strong than at present. As I said 
before, we do not propose to throw any ar- 
bitrary obstacle in the way of the progress 
of measures; but we propose to consult the 
interests and wishes of the parties inter- 
ested; and to ascertain whether the ex- 
pression of those wishes may not in itself 
interpose a useful check against superfluous 
railway legislation. We propose to remedy 
the defect in the law with respect to the 
dissolution of companies; and we will im- 
mediately bring in a Bill to provide in the 
case of all inchoate railway companies pro- 
visionally registered, namely, of all compa- 
nies whether they have presented a petition 
to Parliament, or made any progress with a 
Bill, or are suspending their proceedings— 
to provide, with respect to all such railway 
companies, without exception, that a power 
be given to the scripholders to dissolve the 
company under certain circumstances. We 
propose to proceed, first by a Bill, and next 
by the Sessional Order which I laid upon 
the Table on Tuesday night. The Bill 
will give the power of dissolution. We 
propose to enable a small number, say five 
scripholders, to address a requisition to the 
directors—I mean the managing commit- 
tee of the company—a requisition to them 
to call a meeting of the scripholders. The 
committee are to announce their intention 
of holding a meeting in such a manner as 
to give all parties the opportunity of attend- 
ing. I propose to make it obligatory upon 
the managing committee to call such meet- 
ing, and to give previously due notice 
thereof. If the managing committee re- 
fuse to call the meeting, there will be pro- 
visions to insure the holding of the meeting. 
Then, in ease there shall attend that meet- 
ing a certain number of scripholders— 
either the original scripholders or the pre- 
sent scripholders—if the persons attending 
that meeting, or voting by proxy, represent 
more than half the shares originally issued, 
that majority may at once determine not 
to goon. But as there may be a difficulty 
in having a meeting representing more 
than half of the capital stock of the com- 
pany, we propose that a meeting of the 
shareholders representing one-third of the 
capital stock of the company, may resolve 
upon a dissolution, provided three-fifths of 
the persons present, or voting by proxy, 
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signify their desire to dissolve the company, 
We take security for the meeting not being 
packed, by requiring that the capital 
represented should not be less than typ. 
thirds of the entire stock of the company, 
At the meeting, if the capital represented 
shall not amount to one-third, nothing cay 
be resolved upon. But we propose that 
there should then be an adjournment to 
another day after due notice; and that if 
at such second meeting the amount of ai. 
ditional capital represented shall, when 
added to that at the first meeting, make 
together three-fifths of the one-third pre: 
scribed, then we recognise that as the 
amount required by the Act. In order to 
prevent the application of reserved shares 
from being used unduly to influence the 
decisions of these meetings, we propos 
that the scrip represented at the meet- 
ing shall have been issued before the 
3lst of March in the present year, 
With respect to the scrip which may have 
been purchased since, as there is no recsrd 
of the period when it was made, there is 
no power of dealing with that: the only 
security we can take is that the serip in 
respect to which the right of voting accrues, 
shall be scrip which has been issued b- 
fore the attention of Parliament was called 
to the subject. Ancillary to that Bill wil 
be the Sessional Order; and, I believe, 
some resolution of the sort by the House 
of Commons to be absolutely necessary; 
because it is impossible not to be aware 
that some time must elapse before the 
passing of the Bill. Unless, therefore, the 
House adopts some resolutions on the sub- 
ject of its assent to Bills, some companies, 
which I am sure are not specimens of the 
general mass of companies, may, by thei 
directors, press their Bills unduly on the 
consideration of Parliament. It is the 
manifest interest of some parties to calty 
on their schemes ; for, by the passing ¢t 
the Bill, they are relieved from a respons 
bility which rests upon them while it is in 
choate. I believe there are many instances 
in which, if a Bill were passed into lv, 
one of the first results would be to dissolve 
the company; but it appears to met be 
unwise, if that is to be the result, to su 
ject parties to the expense of all those pre- 
liminary proceedings; and it would be much 
better to give facilities at first to ¢ ect 
that dissolution which would be the cons 
quence of the passing of the Bill. I pr 
pose, therefore, that the House of << 
mons should resolve that it will not en 
third reading to any Bill, unless a certill- 
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cate be sent in that there has been a meet- 
ing of the company, and that, at that 
necting, a certain number of shareholders, 
yssessing a certain amount of the capital 
stock of the company, declared their con- 
tinned assent to the Bill, and their desire 
that it should pass. Instead of detailing 
nore at large this Resolution in a speech, 
I have laid it upon the Table; and I trust 
the House is sufficiently acquainted with 
the general tenor of it to render further 
explanation unnecessary. I believe that 
nany Bills, especially such as are most 
jable to objection, and by which, if passed, 
the least of public benefit would be at- 
tamed, are entirely unopposed, and they 
night be incautiously passed from that 
yey circumstance. Our legislation would 
therefore be incomplete, unless we were to 
lay down some rule upon the subject. But, 
independently of that consideration, looking 
at the amount of capital, at the understood 
vilingness of many to release themselves 
fom their obligations, and at the public 
benefit likely to result from the course I 
recommend, I think ample ground exists 
for the Resolution. One single proof, per- 
haps the most striking that could be ad- 
duced, I may be allowed to offer. There 
is, within twenty-five miles of this place, a 
villey through which it is proposed that 
cleven different railways shall pass; there 
are eleven different registered provisional 
companies for the purpose of execut- 
ing those lines; it is almost impossible 
that Parliament could assent to more than 
one line passing through the valley; and 
i consequence of the present state of 
the law, there will be remaining ten rail- 
way companies, constituted for an imprac- 
tiable purpose, with respect to which 
there exists no power of dissolution. That 
fuct alone calls for some immediate remedy 
in favour of giving a power to parties to 
dissolve their companies. That legislative 
power would necessarily be incomplete, un- 
less we resolve to have that additional evi- 
denee of the desire of the parties to pro- 
teed with their Bill which would be afford- 
ed bya meeting of the shareholders. I 
again say, that I am most deeply sensible 
f the great importance and difficulty of 
the subject ; but I thought it infinitely 
better, instead of again proposing a Com- 
muttee, to make on the part of Government 
a distinet and definite proposition. I have 
done 80 with a full knowledge of the incon- 
‘entence that might result from non-inter- 
‘ention, and with a strong conviction that 


“we tervention I propose is perfectly legi- 
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timate. It establishes no dangerous prin- 
ciple of interference with the application of 
private capital, and, on the whole, if as- 
sented to by the House, it is likely to re- 
lease for other enterprises a vast amount 
of money now locked up, and the want of 
which is paralysing all commercial trans- 
actions. To persevere in many of these 
schemes would only lead to unprofitable 
expenditure—to the payment of engineers, 
of solicitors, and of witnesses, in cases 
which would not finally receive the sane- 
tion of Parliament; the Bills must be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House, 
whatever might be its decision. I am sa- 
tisfied, and I trust the House will be satis- 
fied also, that Her Majesty’s Government 
have done their duty in thinking that no 
further time ought to be lost in bringing 
this important matter before the House. 
I, therefore, beg leave to move the first 
Resolution. 


The following is the whole series of 
Resolutions as they were moved by the 
right hon. Baronet, and assented to by the 
House :— 

Resolved—* That this House will not read a 
third time any Bill to empower any Company 
(whether intended to be incorporated by such Bill, 
or already incorporated by Act of Parliament), to 
construct a Railway, unless, three clear days be- 
fore the third reading, there shall have been de- 
posited at the Private Bill Office, there to be open 
to the inspection of all parties, a certificate signed 
and authenticated in manner hereinafter mention- 
ed, and comprising the particulars hereinafter ex- 
pressed, and stating the following facts, viz.: 

“1, That a copy of the Bill was submitted to the 
consideration ofa meeting of the holders of scrip, 
or of Bankers’ receipts for scrip, of the Company, 
or (in case of a Company already incorporated) of 
the Shareholders or Stockholders of the Company, 
specially called for that purpose. 

“2. That such meeting was called by advertise- 
ments, inserted once in each of two consecutive 
weeks in the London Gazette (if the Railway be 
an English Railway), or in the London and Edin- 
burgh Gazettes (if the Railway be a Scotch Rail- 
way), or in the London and the Dublin Gazettes 
(if the Railway be an Irish Railway), and in each 
ease in at least three London daily newspapers, 
and not less than three times in each such paper, 
in each of sueh two consecutive weeks; and in 
case the Railway be a Scotch Railway, not less 
than three times in each of two Edinburgh news- 
papers in each of such two consecutive weeks ; 
and in ease the Railway be an Irish Railway, not 
less than three times in each of two Dublin daily 
newspapers in each of two such consecutive weeks. 

“ 3. In the ease of the Company being intended 
to be incorporated by the Bill :—That such meet- 
ing was constituted of persons producing thereat 
scrip, or Bankers’ receips for scrip, of the Com- 
pany representing not less than one-third part of 
the whole capital proposed to be raised by the 
Company under the Bill (such scrip having been 
actually issued, or the deposits in respect thereof 
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having been paid before the 31st of March in the 
present year). 

“4, In the case of the Company being already 
incorporated :—That such meeting was held, except 
so far as is herein otherwise provided, according to 
the constitution of the Company, and was consti- 
tuted of Shareholders or Stockholders thereof 
competent to vote at the ordinary meetings of the 
Company, and representing either personally or 
as proxies not less than one-third part of the 
whole capital or stock of the Company. 

“5. That at such meeting the Bill was ap- 
roved of by persons producing thereat serip, or 
sankers’ receipts for scrip, equal to at least three- 

fifths of the total amount of scrip, or Bankers’ 
receipts for scrip, produced at the meeting ; or, in 
the case of a Company already incorporated, by 
three-fifths at least of the meeting, the votes being 
given and computed according to the constitution 
of the Company. 

“6. That those cases in which the Bill is pro- 
moted by an incorporated Company, but the par- 
ties interested are holders of scrip which it is pro- 
posed shall be converted into shares or stock, or 
otherwise become portion of the interest of the in- 
corporated Company on the passing of the Bill, 
and contingently only on that event, shall for the 
purposes of this Resolution be deemed to be eases 
of Companies not yet incorporated. 

Resolved—“ That for the purposes of this Re- 
solution it shall be competent for the Chairman of 
any meeting called in pursuance thereof, in the 
event of the above prescribed quorum of serip, 
shares, or stock (as the case may be), not being 
represented at such meeting, to cause the votes of 
the persons constituting the said meeting, approv- 
ing or not approving of the Bill, to be taken and 
recorded, and then to adjourn the same to some 
day, hour, and place to be declared by the Chair- 
man, such day not being less than three days, and 
not more than one week, from the original day of 
meeting ; and such day, hour, and place being, in 
the meantime, advertised twice in each of three 
London daily newspapers, or in the Edinburgh or 
Dublin newspapers, as above directed in the ease 
of Scotch or Irish Railways ; and at such adjourn- 
ed meeting it shall also be competent to the 
Chairman thereof to cause to be taken and re- 
corded the votes of such of the persons constitut- 
ing the same as have not voted at the original 
ineeting ; and the total amount of votes given at 
the original and adjourned meeting shall be re- 
ceived as if given at one and the same meeting. 

Resolved—* That such certificate shall also 
comprise, in a tabular form, the following par- 
ticulars : 

“1. The day, time, and place of the meeting, 
and of the adjourned meeting (if any). 

“2. The dates of insertion of the advertise- 
ments for the meeting, and the names of the news- 
papers in which they were inserted. 

“ 3. The names and addresses of the persons 
producing scrip, or Bankers’ receipts for scrip, at 
the meeting, according to the statements of such 
persons : 

“ Or, in the case of a Company, already in- 
corporated, 

“ The names and addresses of the Shareholders, 
or Stockholders, present at the meeting, according 
to the register book of names and addresses. 

“4, The denoting numbers, if any, of the scrip, 
and in the case of Bankers’ receipts, the names of 
the persons from whom the deposit is therein 
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stated to be received, and the amount of the iri 
and receipts respectively produced by the persons 
so producing the same at the meeting ; " 

“Or, in the case of a Company already jp. 
corporated, Bi: 

“The respective amounts of shares or stock 
held or represented by the Shareholders or Stock. 
holders attending the meeting. 

“5. The fact of the approval or non-approval 
of the Bill (as the case may be) by the seyen| 
persons producing scrip or Bankers’ receips at thy 
meeting, or by the several Shareholders or Sto. 
holders attending the meeting. 

“6. The total amount of scrip and Banker’ 
receipts produced at such meeting, and th 
amount thereof produced by the persons appror. 
ing of the Bill: 

*“ Or, in the 
corporated, 

“The total amount of shares or stock repre. 
sented, either in person or by proxy, at the mec. 
ing, and the amount thereof so represented by 
persons approving of the Bill. 

“7. The total amount of the capital proposed 
to be raised by the Company under the Bill, 

“Or, in the case of a Company already in. 
corporated, 

“ The total amount of the capital or stock of 
such Company. 

Resolved—* That such certificate shall be sign. 
ed by the Chairman of the meeting and by one of 
the solicitors of the Company ; and the authenti- 
eity of such certificate shall be verified by the 
signature of the Parliamentary Agent depositing 
the same. 

Resolved—“ That these Resolutions shall not 
apply to any Bill, the Third Reading of whieh is 
fixed for Monday next.” 


Mr. FRENCH wished to call the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Baronet and Her 
Majesty’s Government to the injustice, in 
relation to the railways proposed to be eon- 
structed in Ireland, of passing the Resolu- 
tion as at present worded. At the com- 
mencement of the Session, such had been 
the anxiety professed by the House to e- 
tend the advantages of railway communica- 
tion to Ireland, that the privileges of the 
House were placed in abeyance ; and to 
ensure their speedily passing into law the 
Irish Railway Bills were sent, in the first 
instance, into the other House of Parlia 
ment. There were forty-three Irish Rail 
way Bills now before the House of Lords, 
five of which were waiting for a third real- 
ing. THe trusted the promoters of these 
Bills might not be placed in a situation 0! 
peculiar hardship. If this Resolution were 
adopted, the Irish Bills now waiting for 4 
third reading in the House of Lords would 
be subjected to much unnecessary delay. 
He would suggest to the right hon. Baro- 
net that the promoters of English Railway 
Bills originated in that House should not 
be required to comply with these Resolu- 
tions before the Bills passed that House, 
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but that it should be sufficient for them to 
fulil the conditions now proposed to be im- 
sed upon them before their Bills arrived 
ata third reading in the House of Lords; 
ad on the other hand he would suggest 
that the Irish Bills which had been origin- 
ated in the other House, and which were 
now waiting for a third reading there, 
should be brought down to this House 
after their adoption by the House of Lords, 
uder the obligation of fulfilling to the let- 
ier the Resolutions now under discussion, 
before they were read a third time in this 
House. The Resolutions required that no- 
tices should be given in the London Ga- 
zte and the daily newspapers for two con- 
secutive weeks; and if this requisition was 
to be complied with by the promoters of 
Irish Bills now ready for a third reading 
inthe House of Lords, those Bills must be 
delayed for at least three weeks. If, how- 
ever, those Bills were allowed to pass the 
other House, they might be brought down 
to this House, and there would be no incon- 
venience in complying with the preliminary 
conditions required by the right hon. Ba- 
ronet’s Resolutions while the Bills were 
proceeding through Committee. This sub- 
ject was undoubtedly one of very great dif- 
ficulty, and any plan that might be pro- 
posed by the Government would probably 
be open to objection. The right hon. 
Baronet proposed that the meetings re- 
quired to be held under these Resolu- 
tions should be attended by scripholders, 
and not by the persons who had origi- 
milly signed the deeds, and to whom 
the shares had, in the first instance, 
been allotted. The House must bear in 
mind that railway directors were not bound 
tither by their regulations or their deeds to 
recognise a scripholder, unless he were a sub- 
scriber, as having an interest in the under- 
taking, and that it was quite competent for 
them on obtaining their Act to refuse to 
Tegister such a person as a shareholder. 
This was most reasonable. The directors, 
in the first instance, had the power of se- 
leeting the shareholders, by refusing allot- 
ments to those of whose solvency they 
ight reasonably entertain a doubt. If 
the responsible party so selected was to 
ave the power of disposing of his serip to 
‘pauper, and that the company was com- 
Pelled to register that pauper, the pains 
taken to select a solvent constituency, and 
taken at a very considerable expense, would 
be defeated. It was clear that the mere 
“ripholder had no interest in the under- 
taking under the company’s deed, because 
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the directors might refuse to register him, 
or give him a share, and in many cases it 
might be their bounden so to do. Now, 
the right hon. Baronet was probably aware 
that at this moment a number of persons 
were purchasing shares in the market for 
the purpose of dissolving companies, with a 
view to their own profit; and he (Mr. 
French) considered that such a class of 
jobbers was not entitled to much considera- 
tion. A Dublin stockbroker, of the name 
of Pim, who was interested in the atmosphe- 
ric patent of the Messrs. Samuda, was en- 
deavouring to get up a petition, through 
the instrumentality of Mr. Croucher, for 
the dissolution of the Irish Great Western 
Railway. This Mr. Pim endeavoured to 
persuade the Cashel Company to construct 
a portion of their line on the banks of the 
Grand Canal; a proposition scouted by 
their able and intelligent engineer, Sir J. 
MacNeill. He had for the last two or three 
years published prospectuses for the con- 
struction of an atmospheric railway to the 
west of Ireland, and he (Mr. French) be- 
lieved once got so far as to advertise in the 
papers something like a promise of a com- 
pany for this purpose ; last year he ex- 
pended a couple of thousand pounds in op- 
posing the Galway line, which sum he ap- 
plied to the directors of the Grand Canal 
to be reimbursed. This, however, they 
refused to do. He persuaded them this 
year to vote a thousand pounds for the sur- 
vey of a line on their banks, to be an at- 
mospheric one, but had failed to get up a 
company to provide the necessary funds for 
its construction ; and judging from the ex- 
perience of the Croydon line, there was little 
chance of money being so unprofitably in- 
vested. He (Mr. French) took for granted 
that the canal directors would call for the 
repayment of this money, as their share- 
holders had not now a chance of deriving 
any benefit from Mr. Pim’s projects. Mr. 
Croucher had called on several of the 
shareholders with a petition, which he re- 
quested them to sign, and represented him- 
self as coming from the body of the share- 
holders, although neither he nor Mr. Pim 
held a share in the undertaking. One 
gentleman, who looked over the peti- 
tion, wrote to him that he saw the name 
of a person attached to it, who had 
told him he had long since disposed of his 
shares, and that he had no interest in the 
railway. Was it fair that proceedings such 
as these should be considered as the acts 
of the bond fide sharcholders? There was 
another class of persons interested in the 
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winding up of these railway projects, to 
whom the right hon. Baronet did not pro- 
pose to afford any relief. He alluded to 
those persons to whom shares were origi- 
nally allotted, but who had since disposed 
of them ; they had relinquished all prospect 
of gain, but they were still subject to lia- 
bilities which they were naturally anxious 
to escape. Those were the persons who, 
in his opinion, had the most legitimate 
right to a voice in deciding whether the 
companies should or should not be dis- 
solved. As the chairman of a railway 
company, he (Mr. F. French) was aware 
that there was at this moment an active 
agency at work, unconnected with the 
opinions of the shareholders, to force the 
dissolution of companies. The right hon. 
Baronet proposed, as he understood, that 
the meetings to be held in conformity with 
these Resolutions should be attended by 
persons representing at least one-third of 
the capital or stock of the companies. 
Now, suppose a meeting of one-third of 
the scrip or stockholders was held, and 
decided upon the dissolution of a company, 
and that subsequently another meeting 
representing more than one-third of the 
capital came to a contrary decision, he 
would ask the right hon. Baronet which 
of these decisions was to be regarded as 
the determination of the company ? 

Sir R. PEEL said, he did not intend 
to impose upon the scripholders the neces- 
sity: of holding two meetings to petition 
the two Houses of Parliament; it would 
be clearly sufficient to hold but one meet- 
ing to obtain the certificate each House 
would require as the result of such meet- 
ings. With respect to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations respecting Bills in the 
other House, he could not of course speak 
for the Ilouse of Lords; but in respect of 
the House of Commons he should propose 
in the case of all Bills which had gone 
through their preliminary stages, that the 
third reading should be postponed until 
these Resolutions, if agreed to, should be 
complied with. With regard to the last 
point mentioned by the hon. Gentleman, 
and the difficulty that would arise if two 
meetings should come to an opposite deter- 
mination, he did not see why those who 
attended the first meeting should not at- 
tend at the second, in which case it was 
quite clear there would be no difficulty. 

Mr. BERNAL supposed it was intended 
to read the Resolutions seriatim, and to 
remark upon them as they proceeded: he 
would, therefore, offer a few observations 
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upon the first. He gave the right hon, 
Baronet credit for having paid great at. 
tention to the subject, but he regretted 
that he had come forward with his ‘propo. 
sition at so late a period. Ministers ought 
to have seen the danger earlier, and pro- 
vided against the evils of speculation. The 
recommendation was, that no Bill should 
be read a third time without a certificate, 
lodged in the Private Bill Office three 
days before; but he wished to know why 
any Bill should be read a second time, 
and referred to a Committee upstairs, 
without the same certificate? The par- 
ties would thus be saved an enormous ex. 
pense of maintaining a phalanx of wit- 
nesses from all parts of the kingdom, from 
Scotland, and perhaps even from the Ork- 
neys, to say nothing of the engineers, 
pseudo-engineers, and a host of other per- 
sons filling all the hotels and lodging. 
houses from Hyde-park-corner to White. 
chapel, and living at a rate of the utmost 
extravagance. He saw no reason for not 
stopping before the Bill came to the third 
reading, if only for the sake of saving the 
money of the parties. He contended also 
that too small an amount of representative 
capital was required at a meeting, for if 
the whole amount subscribed for an under- 
taking were 900,Q001., it was only neces- 
sary that persons representing 180,000). 
should attend. The present state of the 
law was most unsatisfactory and indefinite; 
parties had most incautiously made them- 
selves liable—writs were issued, and most 
iniquitous demands made ; and he knew of 
one gentleman who was unjustly threatened 
with actions to the amount of 60,0001 
He called upon the Solicitor General to 
state what was the law, for nobody knew 
the extent of liability of provisional com- 
mittee-men or of scripholders. It had 
been stated in a leading journal this day, 
in reference to the cases recently before 
the courts, that eighteen months or two 
years might elapse before any certainty 
was arrived at as to the responsibility o 
such parties. In the meantime all the 
harpies of the law, not the regular proc 
titioners, would be at work, endeavouring 
to extract from pockets that contame 
nothing whatever they could get. He was 
aware that this sounded like a bull; but the 
truth was, that many of the persons sued 
had nothing wherewith to pay any damages 
that might be recovered. It might be 
sort of monomania on his part, but he still 
contended that all questions like the pre- 
sent ought to be agitated before a distin 
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tribunal; at all events, no good reason 
wuld be urged why these Railway Bills 
yere to be carried on to the last stage. As 
o the Irish Bills, he had objected to give 
them priority in the House of Lords, be- 
cause the present state of Ireland would 
revent their being of any use; and what 
was the fact? That not a spade had yet 
heen struck into the soil. There was no 
money in the country, and it would be just 
as easy—perhaps easier—to obtain dia- 
monds as money in Ireland. What he 
vished mainly to impress upon the right 
hon, Baronet was, that an earlier point for 
determining whether a Bill should proceed 
night be found than the third reading, with 
quite as much advantage to the country, 
ad vastly to the relief of the parties. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the first question for the House to 
consider was the evils sought to be reme- 
died. The first great evil was that alluded 
to by the hon. Member who spoke last, 
tiz., that owing to the multiplicity of rail- 
vay companies, and owing to their being 
entirely new institutions, the law upon nearly 
all questions that could arise was full of 
complication and uncertainty. No lawyer 
could, therefore, on the sudden be expected 
to answer a question. What was the state 
of things at the present moment? That 
nilvays authorized by Bills passed last 
year and the year before required a capital 
of not less than one hundred millions; and 
that for new schemes of this year’s growth 
between two and three hundred millions 
more would be necessary. Even at the 
present moment, before any of the Bills 
were passed, the commercial interests were 
exposed to great injury and difficulty; in 
consequence of the withdrawal from circu- 
lation of the sums which were now locked up 
in the shape of deposits. The commercial 
operations of the great commercial and 
nanufacturing towns of the country were 
sriously impeded. The House had it from 
the petition of the noble Lord the Member 
for Liverpool that such was the case in 
that great port; and Manchester, Leeds, 
in short, every great place in England and 
Scotland, was in the same condition. Not 
only were the operations of the merchants, 
bankers, and large capitalists, embarrass- 
ed and impeded by the existing state of 
things ; but the small traders even were 
sutiering under the same depressive influ- 
lees to an extraordinary and most alarm- 
lig degree, in consequence of all or the 
seater portion of their available capital 
having been paid up as deposits upon scrip 
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in the several railway schemes, or by reason 
of the calls that were every day in the 
course of being made in the case of projects 
which had obtained Acts of Parliament, 
and with which, unhappily for them, they 
were connected as shareholders. Now, 
what was the remedy in this case? It had 
been suggested, that as this state of things 
was partially felt before the meeting of 
Parliament, it behoved the Government to 
adopt some scheme which, by selecting a 
certain number of projects to receive the 
sanction of the Legislature, would relieve 
the pressure upon the country; but those 
who had given the subject any consideration 
could not attach any blame to Her Majes- 
ty’s Government for not selecting out of 
the 400 or 500 schemes ready to proceed 
through Parliament, those which they 
thought should receive its sanction. For 
when it was borne in mind how numerous 
were the grounds upon which such a pre- 
ference should be accorded to one scheme 
over another—soine of these being the more 
direct character of the line proposed to be 
made; others the populous nature of the 
country through which the line was pro- 
posed to pass; some for one reason, some 
for another—was it not obvious that it 
would be absolutely impossible to proceed in 
the matter of selection, even a single step, 
without exercising in the first instance all 
the functions which the law had committed 
solely to the Legislature? How could any 
one say with justice to the promoters of a 
Bill, for instance, or the other parties con- 
cerned in it, that such a project should be 
accepted and such a one rejected, without, 
in point of fact, entering upon precisely 
the same course of inquiry in respect to 
those schemes, as was now conducted by 
Committees of the House of Commons ? 
And, therefore, he felt bound to say that 
though the subject had been discussed by 
Members of that House, and considered 
for some time with all the attention it 
deserved, no one had, up to the present 
time, with the exception of his right hon. 
Friend, offered anything in the shape of a 
practical suggestion in relation to it for the 
decision of the House. Thus the evil went 
on increasing, necessarily increasing, from 
day to day, and from hour to hour, until 
Parliament had now arrived at that period 
of the Session when some mode was abso- 
lutely requisite to be devised to purge the 
House of the number of projects that were 
presented to it for consideration, as well as 
to free the country from the embarrassment 
and difficulty in which it was placed under 
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the present circumstances. He would now 
come to the situation of those unfortunate 
persons who had speculated in railway 
shares, as well as to that of others who had 
speculated, but who perhaps could not be 
called unfortunate. They were divisible 
into four distinct and separate classes. The 
first class consisted of the committee men, 
managing and provisional directors; in a 
word, of the governing bodies of these 
schemes. The second class was composed 
of those who were original subscribers to 
the deeds of those companies with which 
they were connected as shareholders, and 
who in that capacity were liable to all the 
covenants of those deeds which they had 
so signed; but who had ceased to have any 
beneficial interest in the several schemes 
with which they were so connected, by 
reason of having sold or otherwise parted 
with their shares. The third elass con- 
sisted of holders of scrip purchased either 
from original subscribers, or holders in the 
capacity of original subscribers themselves; 
and the fourth, of creditors who were not 
speculators in shares, but who had given 
credit to committee men for the purposes 
of promoting such schemes, and to whom 
in that capacity large debts were due and 
owing. Now, it became a question in 
what way these several classes should be 
approached by any act of the Legislature, 
and what steps should be taken—doing as 
little injury as possible to the country—to 
allow a fair opportunity to both Houses of 
Parliament to select such of them as should 
pass into law, and such of them as should 
be rejected, upon the present occasion ? 
And here the first legal difficulty presented 
itself. It was this, whether the compa- 
nies consisted of original shareholders, or 
of seripholders and shareholders, or both ; 
there were no means existing at present, in 
law, of dissolving them without the direct 
consent of every individual connected with 
them in these capacities. That was the 
first great difficulty ; and why was it so ? 
Because it was an actual impossibility to 
know, at any one moment of time, who 
these persons were, or where they were, 
such was the nature of the property ; and, 
therefore, it became a matter clearly im- 
possible to unite them for the purpose of 
performing any one common act. If, then, 
there were no means at law of dissolving 
these companies, what was the inevitable 
consequence of their continued existence, 
covered, as they would be, with hourly ac- 
cruing liabilities? If there was a company, 
for instance, in which the directors were 
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all honest men, anxious to avoid eXpense 
and desirous to waste no more of the money 
of the shareholders, seeing that there was 
no probability of success ; and if a majority 
of the shareholders were of the same mind. 
in what position were they placed by the 
law, as it stood at present? They eould 
not alone dissolve the company, unless they 
had the consent of all the parties as he 
had stated ; but they could not even hold 
their hands in regard to expenditure— 
they were obliged to go, whether they 
liked it or not, out of regard for their own 
personal safety. They would, in a word, 
have to proceed with the Bill, and, of 
course, proceed with the expenditure, w. 
der penalty of action at law or suits in 
Chancery, on the part of those parties who 
might choose to dissent from them in the 
matter. Therefore, even where it was the 
interest of the promoters and shareholders 
of a company to dissolve it, they had no 
power, practically speaking, so todo ; and 
he would ask any one, whether, under 
these circumstances, some remedy was not 
requisite in the present emergency of the 
country? There were several companies 
circumstanced in the manner he had de- 
scribed, of which the promoters and go- 
verning bodies were desirous to do what 
was right, and dissolve, and return the de- 
posits as far as possible; but they were, 
through this state of law, compelled to 
proceed, wasting that money daily and 
hourly upon solicitors, engineers, witness- 
es, surveyors, and the whole host of per- 
sons needful to pass a Railway Bill through 
Parliament ; because, if they stopped short, 
they would be liable to actions and Chan- 
cery suits, at the instance of any indivi- 
dual or individuals, members of the com- 
pany, who saw fit to dissent from them in 
respect of such proceedings. Bringing 
their Bill before Parliament, and passing 
it if possible, was, therefore, a means by 
which every member of the managing body 
of a company consulted his own interest 
and his own safety ; because, even if they 
chose, they could not stop its progress or dis 
solve. But if this view of the case applied 
with such force to companies which were 
in a position to go before Parliament, how 
much more forcibly did it apply to companles 
which were not in that position! During the 
wild fever of speculation in railways which 
raged last year, hundreds of companies had 
been formed, in which the speculators rs 
ed all they had in the world for the purpose 
of paying the deposits on their shares, ant 
had rendered themselves also liable to the 
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yhole amount of the capital for which they 
had so subscribed, in ease the several pro- 
‘ects to which they were subscribers should 
become law, by the respective Bills passing 
through Parliament. They found them- 
gives in this position, perhaps. There 
would be a sum of money subscribed suffi- 
cient, it might be, to pass the Standing Or- 
ders—one-tifth of the capital, say 150,0007. 
or 200,0007. That sum would, in the first 
instance, be paid into the hands of the Ac- 
eountant General, and, therefore, locked 
up altogether from the general circulation 
of the country, and taken wholly out of 
the power of the subscribers. But, as the 
law now practically stood, these companies 
could not dissolve ; and the fact of a rejee- 
tion of their Bill did not necessitate a dis- 
slution. Thus the subscribers would be 
kept for ever, in point of fact, out of their 
money; and the country would also lose 
the benefit of the sum so kept from the 
general circulation. With respect to three 
out of four of the railway projects before 
Parliament, there was no reasonable ground 
to hope that they would pass through Par- 
lament; and, therefore, the capital of three 
or four hundred companies would be kept 
locked up, while the circulation of the 
country would suffer to the amount of the 
enormous sum involved in their aggregate. 
In most of those projects the promoters 
were unwilling to go forward; while, for 
the reasons alleged, they were incapable of 
holding back or stopping in their disas- 
trous progress. In the meanwhile, the 
provisional directors, the governing bodies, 
were obliged, for their own sceurity, to 
waste the funds of the company, it may be 
against their own will, but certainly with- 
outa single reasonable chance of success 
for their proceedings. As the law stood, 
hot even the rejection of a Bill would have 
the effect of dissolving a company, and 
there would be still an obligation on the 
part of the directors, contracted by their 
covenants with the shareholders, to go on 
in their efforts to pass through Parliament, 
long as they had any of the funds re- 
maining in existence. So it followed that, 
even though a Bill should be rejected in 
the present Session, the capital subscribed 
‘0 go before Parliament, in the first in- 
tance, would still continue locked up in 
the hands of the Accountant General; and 
the directors feeling it imperative upon 
them to proceed in the next Session in the 
“ue Manner as before, there would be no 
end to liability, and no limits to the expen- 

ture but the amount of money subscribed. 
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Then, again, the state of the law to which 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Bernal) had referred 
was deplorable. Many persons might have 
subscribed to an undertaking, in the hope 
it would succeed, but it failed. Debts 
were incurred, the deposits were locked 
up; no funds were coming in, yet the pro- 
visional directors were obliged to go on. 
To what position, then, were they reduced ? 
To that of bringing actions against the 
subscribers and allottees. It was impos- 
sible, in the present state of the law, to 
say whether such an action was maintain- 
able or not; and if any particular case was 
stated, a lawyer might say an action was 
maintainable; but in another case, with a 
very slight difference in the circumstances, 
it might be doubtful. Here, then, was 
pressure on the other hand by the directors 
against the shareholders and allottees, to 
make them contribute to the expenses 
which they (the directors) were obliged to 
incur; and they were going on bringing 
actions upon a supposed decision in a court 
of law. He alluded to the case of ‘* Wool- 
mer v. Toby.’’ But there had been no 
decision in that case. The learned Judge 
who presided at the trial pronounced no 
opinion; he reserved all the points: but 
upon the bare report of a verdict being 
pronounced, encouraged by, and in conse- 
quence of, erroneous reports in the news- 
papers, he had reason to believe no less 
than 200 actions had been brought by the 
directors of three companies, the names of 
which he would not mention. Again, ac- 
tions had been brought by subscribers 
against directors, upon the ground of the 
undertaking having failed. He referred 
to the case of ‘‘ Walstab v. Spottiswoode.”’ 
Here, again, no decision had been pro- 
nounced upon this point. No lawyer would 
be rash enough to say what the decision 
would be; for the law was unsettled upon 
all these questions; and the very circum- 
stance of the law being unsettled, as if 
there was not mischief enough already, 
would introduce a new species of specula- 
tion, beeause the people who had now done 
with speculating in shares would begin to 
speculate in actions. There was really no 
end to the mischief and injustice which be- 
longed to the present state of things. 
That all these evils could be remedied by 
any legislative measure it would be futile 
to hope; but he ventured to entertain a 
sanguine expectation that if the House and 
Parliament should hereafter adopt the Bill 
which would be submitted by Her Majes- 
ty’s Government, and if in the mean time 
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the Resolutions proposed to be laid upon 
the Table should be adopted, the evil might 
not indeed bealtogether remedied, but would 
receive a most salutary check and a most 
important mitigation. What was the nature 
of the Bill to be submitted? He would 
not detain the House by going through all 
its provisions, but he would state a few of 
its principal points. First, power was given 
to the holders of a small number of shares 
in any railway undertaking at any time 
between the signing of the deed, or the 
issue of the scrip, and the obtaining of the 
Bill, to require the managing committee to 
convene a meeting, in order that the sense 
of the proprietors might be taken upon the 
question of dissolution. It was proposed 
by the Bill that when the meeting should 
be convened, the parties might vote by 
their scrip or by proxy, it being provided 
that the scrip should be produced and shown 
by the party holding the proxy. A major- 
ity of the shareholders, not in number, but 
in value, might then, if they thought proper, 
by resolution, at once dissolve the com- 
pany; and a proportion less than a major- 
ity, three-fifths, or some other amount to be 
hereafter determined, of the number of 
shares represented at the meeting, should 


have power to dissolve. The directors being, 
then, required to hold their hands, in what 


position would the parties be? There 
would be certain liabilities and certain 
funds; and trustees would be appointed 
under the Bill with power to wind up the 
undertaking, in the way that partnership 
affairs were wound up upon a dissolution of 
the firm. The trustees would have power 
at once to possess themselves of the whole 
of the funds of the company; first, in order 
to discharge the liabilities, and next, to 
apply the surplus, if there should be any, 
proportionably among the bond fide share- 
holders. The effect of this would be to 
create two classes of cases. One—it was 
to be hoped the most numerous—where, 
from the large deposits, the funds in hand 
would exceed the liabilities; and the other, 
where the funds would be insufficient to 
liquidate the demands upon the company. 
In the first case, the trustees would have 
nothing more to do than possess themselves 
of the funds, discharge the liabilities, apply 
the surplus to the shareholders, and thus 
put an end to all further waste and expen- 
diture; in the other they would, after hav- 
ing ascertained the liabilities, have to apply 
the funds in reduction of them. With re- 
gard to the unliquidated balance, whatever 
it might be, it must be left to those who 
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had thought proper to trust, what proved 
to be an insolvent company, to recover their 
claims in course of law, against those with 
whom they had entered into contract, and 
who were by lawalready liable. This was the 
effect of the measure; but, in the mean 
time, it must be obvious that some time 
must elapse before the Bill could pass, 
What, then, was to be done with the 300 
Bills now before Parliament, during the 
few weeks which must elapse before the 
Bill could pass into a law? To permit all 
those Bills to go on without any check, 
would be to leave the evil, at this period 
of time, when it was most pressing, urgent, 
and grievous, without any remedy or at- 
tempt at remedy; but, on the other hand, 
was the House to take the stringent course 
suggested by his hon. Friend opposite (Mr, 
Bernal)? His hon. Friend suggested that 
the House should do more than classify and 
check—that it should at once put a stop to 
all legislation upon Railway Bills. He (the 
Solicitor General) must be allowed to ex- 
plain why he thought this course would be 
too stringent. In the very first place, a 
fortnight or three weeks must elapse be- 
fore the certificates could be prepared under 
the resolution; and was the House, then, 
to stop all legislation? If legislation upon 
all Bills were stopped, even for a period of 
three weeks from the present time, it was 
worth consideration whether it might not 
endanger the passing in this Session of 
those Bills which were wholly unexception- 
able. But independently of that consi- 
deration, he must say that, considering 
the great amount of money, and the 
varied, complicated, and _ extensive il- 
terests involved in the railway undertak- 
ings now before Parliament, it would be 
too strong a measure to stop them at once, 
without giving the parties a proper oppor- 
tunity of expressing their assent or dissent; 
or to postpone the further consideration of 
the Bills to a time so remote as to endanger 
their passing in the present Session. It 
was therefore proposed by the Resolutions, 
that any number of shareholders, however 
small, might forthwith proceed to convene 
a meeting, which should be held within a 
fortnight, or a little more, to decide whe- 
ther the scheme should be proceeded with 
or postponed. But then, said his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bernal), why give so small 4 
number as one-fifth the option of proceed: 
ing with the Bill, when the other four- 
fifths might come forward and oppose It: 
His hon. Friend and the House must I 
member that by the Resolutions an oppor 
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tanity was given to the whole body of scrip- 
holders, by public advertisement, to express 
their sentiments; and if four-fifths of the 
whole body thought fit to hold back, and 
me fifth to proceed, he must say that was 
sufficient evidence to the Legislature that 
the Bill was a fit Bill to be considered by 
the Committee, and, if approved, to receive 
thesanction of Parliament. It was to be 
cbserved that it was utterly impossible to 
frame Resolutions calculated to meet every 
particular case; and no doubt his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bernal) might readily put in- 
stances in which it might be said that four- 
fifths of the shareholders were against going 
on. Such cases, however, would not often 
occur; at all events, what was there to 
prevent the remaining four-fifths from 
holding a meeting of their own, and pro- 
ceeding against the Bill? Nothing at all. 
And he apprehended that it would be com- 
jetent for any Committee of Parliament, 
although the assent of one-fifth had been 
given, if they had reason to believe that a 
more considerable body of the shareholders 
were against the Bill, to reject it on that 
ground. Her Majesty’s Government did 
not say that all Bills supported by one-fifth 
of the subscribers should necessarily pass, 
but that they should be considered ; and it 
would therefore be competent for the re- 
maining shareholders to allege their grounds 
of opposition. He thought when it was 
considered that these Resolutions were to 
operate upon every Bill which should come 
before either House of Parliament, and 
that they placed this great and important 
check that no Bill should pass that House 
unless, in the present state of feeling in 
the public and among the shareholders, 
they received the express assent of one- 
fifth of the whole seripholders, they did all 
which could reasonably and safely be at- 
tempted, without an undue, and, he might 
almost add, an unconstitutional interference 
with the rights of property, and the rights 
of free dealing between man and man. 
Some other objections had been stated to 
the Resolutions, and since he entered the 
House it had been suggested that where 
the power of stopping a Bill, or, rather, of 
requiring the assent to it by the holders of 
serip, there was one class of cases in which 
persons who had a fair and just right to 
interfere, would not, under the terms of the 
Resolutions, be represented. In other 
Words, there was a class of persons who, 
rr originally subscribed and paid bond 
a the deposits, had not received their 
serip, but only the banker’s receipt. He 
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apprehended this case was already met in 
the Resolutions; but if not, the introduc- 
tion of the words ‘‘ banker’s receipt’’ in 
the Resolution, to which there was no ob- 
jection, would put an end to the difficulty. 
It had also been said, more out of doors, 
he believed, than in that House, ‘‘ You 
are not to take away from the original 
subscribers the right of voting at these 
meetings, and give it to the scripholders ;”’ 
and the reason suggested was, that the 
original proprietors remained liable. He 
could not aeceed to the validity of that rea- 
soning. What was the situation of the 
original proprietors? They had paid their 
deposits, and if they had intended, bond fide, 
to become real proprietors in the undertak- 
ing, to maintain their interest in it “ for 
better or worse,”’ they would have retained 
their shares, and have been prepared to 
stand or fall by the concern. There was, 
however, a class of persons, and he was 
afraid a very numerous class, who had sub- 
scribed to a multiplicity only with the 
view, whenever they could, of selling their 
shares at a premium, and so making a 
profit. Many of these parties had paid 
only 21. 10s. per share, and afterwards 
sold them in the market at a premium of 
3l., 41., and 51. What right had they to 
claim a voice in the meeting? None. They 
had no interest in the undertaking, inas- 
much as they had parted with it by sale, 
and put the money into their pockets. If 
the undertaking should succeed and become 
profitable, they would not be entitled to 
participate in the profits. It was the per- 
sons to whom they had sold their shares 
who had an interest in the undertaking, 
and they only ought to have a voice upon 
the question of its continuance or its disso- 
lution. With regard to the continuance 
of liability upon the original subscriber, 
the original subscriber at the time he sold 
his shares knew he could not be exonerated 
from his responsibility under the deed. 
He was in the same situation as any re- 
tiring partner from a mercantile house. 
If a member of the firm of Messrs. Coutts 
or Messrs. Drummond were to retire from 
those great banks, though he sold his 
share for 100,0001., he would remain liable 
for every shilling of debt upon every con- 
tract entered into during the time he re- 
mained a partner. What right then had 
men who had originally subscribed to a 
railway undertaking to ask to be put in a 
different situation to other persons, because 
they had sold out their interest? Clearly 
none. It had been also complained, that 
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in the winding up of a concern the provi- 
sional directors were left in a condition of 
liability, whilst the funds were taken from 
them. ‘The answer to this complaint was, 
that the funds were not taken away from 
the concern, but the right was taken of 
applying those funds, in satisfaction of the 
liabilities of the concern, not by the hands 
of those who might be too apt to favour 
themselves by paying only those claims 
which pressed upon themselves, and setting 
other ereditors upon other persons, who 
had not the same access to the means. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman concluded 
by pressing upon the House the considera- 
tion, the importance of which he had already 
dwelt upon, that it would not be safe for 
Parliament to go further at this moment 
than the Resolutions proposed. Under 
them the shareholders in every under- 
taking would have an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their sentiments; and the House, 
he thought, might safely come to the con- 
clusion that where three-fifths of the body 
intimated their approbation of a Bill, that 
at least was a sufficient reason for the 
Committee neither at once to reject the 
Bill nor at once to postpone it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (the Solicitor Ge- 
neral) had adverted to two questions of 
great importance, which, though not un- 
connected, yet had no necessary connexion 
with each other, so far as the present de- 
bate was concerned. One was the Bill to 
regulate and amend the law by which joint- 
stock companies were constituted, which 
the Government had announced their inten- 
tion of bringing in; and the other, the Reso- 
lutions which were now the subject of dis- 
eussion. He should, in the few observations 
he was about to offer, confine his attention 
to the Resolutions. All he should say with 
regard to the Bill which the Government 
had announced their intention to introduce, 
was, that he heartily rejoiced that they had 
turned their attention to the subject, which 
was one of equal difficulty, urgency, and 
importance. He was perfectly unqualified 
to express an opinion upon the provisions 
of the Bill which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (the Solicitor General) had detailed; 
and he would only say, that anybody who 
had paid attention to what was going on in 
the country, must have seen that it was ab- 
solutely necessary the vigilance of the Go- 
vernment should be directed, and the inter- 
vention of the Legislature asked, for a 
state of things which was producing scenes 
of confusion extremely prejudicial to indi- 
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viduals, and not ereditable to the commer. 
cial character of the nation. There was 
only one point to which he would venture 
to advert, namely, to what the right hon, 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Treasury 
had said about the mode of reserving shares 
by the directors of railway companies, He 
confessed he was rather surprised at the 
innocence which the right hon. Gentleman 
exhibited, and at the tone of surprise in 
which he detailed the transactions which 
he had stated to the House as having taken 
place on the part of the directors of compa- 
nies. He thought it had been matter of noto. 
riety, and, he would add, matter of seanda. 
lous notoriety, during the last four or fiye 
months, that the system of reserving shares 
upon the part of persons who, from their 
situation and influence, ought to have 
known better, had been carried on to a yery 
great degree, completely hoodwinking and 
deceiving the great body of the public, and 
inveigling persons of small property to en- 
bark in these undertakings to their loss and 
detriment. By this system of reserving 
shares, he said, provisional directors had 
been enabled to make great profits for 
themselves and their friends, not only to 
get scot free, but to come out with great 
personal gain, and had led the unfortunate 
persons who by their credit and the influ. 
ence of their names had been induced to 
join them, to be the sufferers, and bear the 
brunt of the calamity. He did not know 
whether it were possible to check this sys- 
tem by legislation ; but if the Government 
could propose an efficient remedy for this 
abuse, they would confer a very great obli- 
gation and advantage upon the country. 
But these were points for discussion when 
the Bill itself was before the House, and 
he would confine his observations entirely 
to the Resolutions. He had observed with 
satisfaction a wish on the part of the House 
to give a generous support to the course 
taken by the right hon. Baronet. That 
course, he thought, was on the whole the 
best which the House could adopt; and in 
the main he agreed with the arguments 
and reasons for it which had been adduced. 
He did not mean to deny that very valid 
objections and inconveniences might be 
pointed out in it. We were so situated mn 
this matter that it was quite impossible to 
avoid very serious inconveniences, and some 
degree of hardship and injustice in any 
course that might be taken; but he had 
heard of no course which could be adopted 
that did not present difficulties as great, if 
not greater, than that now proposed, He 
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nust also say—though he did not wish to 
dwell upon it—that he could not agree with 
ihe notion which the right hon. Gentleman 
iad, of this being just the most felicitous 
noment for Government to step in and 
interfere. The right hon. Baronet said if 
iheyhad interfered before, the public mind 
yould not have been ripe for it, and if they 
interfered later, much mischief would have 
een done; that they had been particularly 
ftunate in choosing the moment when 
they should step in to save the public from 
he evils which were manifestly coming. 
ile could not help thinking this was rather 
a late opinion of the right hon. Baronet; 
frhe had a clear recollection of a speech 
nade by the right hon. Gentleman at the 
heginning of the Session, and still more 
istinctly of the speech which the right 
in, Baronet’s noble Colleague the Ear! of 
lincoln made on the same occasion ; and 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet left 
won his mind the impression that the Go- 
yenment had considered this subject before 
Parliament met, and that, as a Govern- 
nent, they were of opinion at that time 
that interference was necessary. The 
public had the same impression ; and he 
thought the Government were then dis- 
posed to deal in a more wholesale manner 
vith railways than, without great cause 
and good reasons, it would be expe- 
lient for the House to support them in. 
But what he objected to was, that when 
they appointed the Committee at the be- 
ginning of the Session, instead of coming 
tothe House with the scheme which they 
then had upon the subject, they employed 
imonth in feeling the pulse of the House 
—in ascertaining what the House thought, 
vhen they ought themselves to have taken 
the initiative, and given their advice to the 
Committee. That, in his opinion, was a 
nost unfortunate course. If a plan had 
then been proposed by the Government, 
inl adopted by the House, it would have 
heen of infinite advantage. Ina question 
of this kind it was the duty of Government 
look ahead, as it were, and undertake 
the responsibility at once, without waiting 
till the public out of doors had become 
covineed of the necessity for something 
veg done. He, therefore, could not 
agree with the right hon. Gentleman that 
he had been felicitous in the particular 
time he had chosen for proposing the pre- 
‘ent measure, At the same time it was 
likely to be a very useful measure, and he 
should give it his cordial assent. He had 

tly stated that this, as well as any 
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other course, would be accompanied with 
inconveniences. There was one likely to 
result, to which the attention of the Go- 
vernment and the House should be directed, 
namely, that all competing schemes would 
be swept away ; that the great companies 
would extend their monopoly, and keep the 
field, where, under other circumstances, they 
would have had to contend with new rivals. 
The effect, therefore, might be, that at the 
end of the Session, the already formidable 
influence which the great companies had 
would be increased. He did not say whe- 
ther this was an evil or a good; but it was 
a state of things that rendered it important 
for the House, and the Government spe- 
cially, to consider whether some means 
might not be found of effectually protecting 
the public against an influence already so 
great, and which might become greater. 
Whether some parts of the machinery 
of the scheme might not be improved, was 
another question. He should be extremely 
sorry if the plan introduced by the Govern- 
ment, which no doubt had been well con- 
sidered, should be interfered with, because 
it was more likely to be better matured by 
them than by suggestions across the Table; 
but at the same time he might, perhaps, be 
permitted to offer one or two suggestions. 
One was, whether it would not be possible 
to give, as an alternative to the scriphold- 
ers, the power of communicating in writing 
their wishes to the chairman of the com- 
pany, instead of having the meeting. The 
Resolutions did not state where the meet- 
ings of the scripholders were to be held; 
and, for all that he saw to the contrary, 
an Irish railway company might be called 
on to meet in London, or an English com- 
pany in Dublin. That should be defined. 
On the whole, he much preferred the pro- 
posal of Her Majesty’s Government to the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Weymouth. He heartily rejoiced that 
the Government had directed their atten- 
tion to this important subject. He be- 
lieved that the course which they had 
recommended was a judicious one, and one 
which would give great satisfaction to the 
public at large. 

Mr. HUDSON fully concurred in the 
course which had been pursued by Her 
Majesty’s Government, believing that if 
they had brought forward the proposed 
measure at an earlier period of the Session 
it would not have received that general 
support which it was now likely to obtain. 
It would have the effect of placing the par- 
ties interested in railways on a solid basis, 
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They would be induced seriously to con- 
sider their present position ; and after the 
meetings which would take place, he be- 
lieved, in many cases, Parliament would 
have little trouble in coming to a decision. 
He admitted that considerable excitement 
had existed in the railway world. That 
had arisen in a great measure from the 
successful progress of existing companies. 
Many parties had come forward to join 
those individuals who had been toiling in 
the field, in order to reap some share in 
their harvest after they had borne the heat 
and burden of the day. He had cautioned 
the public at various meetings against the 
wild speculations which had been entered 
into, foretelling the result ; but he was 
told that he was speaking as an interested 
individual ; and if the Government had in- 
terfered sooner it would have been said 
they were stopping the progress of public 
works which would confer a great benefit 
on the country if carried into execution. 
An earlier interference would have been 
ineffectual ; but now public opinion was 
in favour of the Resolutions of the Govern- 
ment, which would have a most salutary 
effect; and he had no doubt that those 
measures which were really good would be 
proceeded with in the House, and pass into 
law. Railway communication was of es- 
sential importance to the country, and 
ought to be encouraged to a proper extent; 
and he regretted the statement which had 
been made by a man of great eminence as 
to the increased cost of construction. He 
(Mr. Hudson) did not at all agree in the 
opinion that the expense of construction 
had been increased 50 per cent. Nothing 
could be more injurious than the propaga- 
tion of such an opinion, inasmuch as it 
might cause the abandonment of many 
important and beneficial schemes. This 
statement might, perhaps, militate against 
the interests of certain companies respect- 
ing which some jealousy was entertained by 
the hon. Member for Taunton; but he con- 
sidered himself bound in duty to Parlia- 
ment and to the country to state his real 
opinion on the subject. He had been con- 
nected with railways for a series of years, 
beneficially to himself, and, he hoped, ad- 
vantageously to the public. Probably the 
largest amount of private capital ever en- 
trusted to one man had been placed in his 
hands, and he had enjoyed the confidence 
of the proprietors with whom he had been 
connected ; but he should feel ashamed if 
he allowed his duty to the proprietors to 
prevent him from giving to the House such 
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information as might be beneficial to th, 
country. When the Midland Railway wag 
made, the price given for iron was III, 10; 
per ton, and the sleepers cost 7s, each, 
and the charge for other articles was ing 
similar proportion. The House was awar, 
that land, also, was an important itep, 
The other day he bought a large quantity 
of iron at 9/., and could purchase sleepers 
at from 4s. to 5s. Land also was muh 
cheaper than at that time. Although g 
considerable rise had taken place sinee the 
year 1841, when he bought rails at 5I. per 
ton, yet the prices were not so excessivegs 
to deter parties from embarking in those 
undertakings, which would confer such 
benefit on the country, The hon, and 
learned Gentleman (the Solicitor General 
had stated that the scripholders might at- 
tend these meetings and vote for the con 
tinuance of their undertakings, meaning at 
the same time to take the chances of the 
market, and not register their shares; and 
the original proprietors might be called on 
for the execution of the works. This was 
the position in which the original share. 
holder had placed himself, and he had now 
no right to complain. Te trusted the pro 
posed measure would be fairly treated by 
all railway directors. From his knowledge 
of the directors of different companies, he 
believed they would give the proprietors s 
fair opportunity of reconsidering their po 
sition, and determining whether it was al. 
visable to proceed with their undertakings 
or not; but he hoped, at the same time, 
that no grievous panic would take place, 
He could mention one company which 
would have been abandoned but for the 
exertions of two or three individuals. The 
shares at one time were unsaleable, and 
some parties would not register their senip; 
but the company waited patiently, and 
every 501. share now produced the propne- 
tors almost 3002. The railway world were 
under great obligations to the Government 
for the judicious Resolutions which they 
had proposed, and he felt quite confident 
that the public generally would meet them 
in the same spirit. 
Mr. M. PHILIPS said, that notwith 
standing what had fallen from the hon. 
Member who had just sat down, he must 
say that he should have been glad had the 
Government interfered at an earlier period. 
He had himself thought of proposing * 
measure some time ago, but upon canvas 
sing his Friends he found that he shoul 
have had no support in that House. a 
any rate he had no hesitation in asserting 
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ihat they were not now interfering one 
noment too soon, for such had been the 
abstraction of capital from its legitimate 
garees for the purpose of fostering these 
nilway speculations, that the greatest pos- 
ible embarrassment in the manufacturing 
districts had been the consequence; an 
wiless some such wholesome measure as 
that now proposed were introduced, he 
feared that the employment of labour would 
be greatly impeded. Under these cireum- 
tances he should give his cordial support 
tothe measure, at the same time that he 
hoped no legitimate measure might be 
checked by it. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Sunderland that the develop- 
nent of the railway principle was one of 
the greatest boons to the country, and he 
should regret, therefore, to see it checked. 
Many people thought that it would have 
wen better if Government had taken 
nilways under their care. He differed 
fom them in that opinion, for he believed 
that the railway principle would not have 
eveloped itself so completely under their 
care in twice the time which had been re- 
quired to bring it out, leaving it to private 
enterprise. He certainly could not but 
regret that there had been a great spirit of 
gambling mixed up with a subject so va- 
liable in itself as railway communication : 
and he did hope that what they were about 
todo would put a stop to all unsound and 
yeculative schemes; but that it would 
uot delay the fair and full development of 
a principle which he believed was calcu- 
ted to confer the greatest blessings upon 
ihecountry, and one, not the least of whose 
advantages was, that it kept our capital 
athome, and enabled us to employ bene- 
tially large masses of the working popu- 
lation of this country. 

Mn. NEWDEGATE thought the Reso- 
lutions before the House much needed, but 
he could not concur in an expression of an 
hon, Member, that the country was reco- 
verng from the vortex of speculation. It 
ould not be denied that much gambling, 
ls, and ruin had already accrued from 
nilvay schemes. He thought the right 
hon, Baronet trusted far too much to the 
Nstrictive influences of the year 1844. 
That it had laid a heavy hand upon specu- 
htion was perfectly true. It appeared to 
him that the fact of requiring deposits had 
sven the railway serip and railway shares 
‘ character for which other things had 
wither the claim nor the credit. He rose 
merely to Suggest to the consideration of 

¢ Govemment the registration of all 
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shares. It was quite clear they could not 
prevent railway shares from participating 
in the functions of money, and they would 
have an undue issue of scrip, owing to the 
subsequent deposit under the sanction of 
Parliament; and there were no fair means 
of limiting this, unless the Government 
provided for the registration of that scrip 
and all shares, and gave the public the 
same means of access to that registry as 
was allowed in the case of bankers’ 
issues. 

Mr. WARD observed, that in so far as 
the railway schemes were concerned, the 
Parliament had prescribed certain condi- 
tions which were complied with. The 
mania that had prevailed had been com- 
pared to the Mississippi and South Sea 
schemes. He agreed in the propriety of 
the comparison, and thought that a vast 
amount of money had been diverted from 
its legitimate channel; tradesmen had 
been induced to enter into these specula- 
tions, and to invest in them those moneys 
which ought to have been reserved for their 
own business, and the consequence was 
great embarrassment. But what was Par- 
liament to do, under the circumstances ? 
Such a state of things had never before 
presented itself. With these Resolutions 
he had no fault to find, because he said 
that unless a board of directors could get 
a third of their shareholders to consent to 
the carrying on of an undertaking, there 
could be very little satisfaction in their 
proceedings. He also thought the pro- 
posed machinery sufficiently simple. He 
should have been better pleased had the 
Resolutions been made applicable to stages 
ofa Bill previous to the third reading, be- 
cause at present the provisional directors of 
an inchoate scheme had no discretion : they 
must go on incurring expense until relieved 
by a Bill now before the other House of 
Parliament. He should therefore have 
been glad to see these Resolutions apply to 
the early stages; but he had been told that 
considering the advanced period of the 
Session, and the position of the Railway 
Bills, this would beimpossible. He regretted 
the circumstance, but he felt assured that 
all directors who took a proper view of 
their own interests, and those of their con- 
stituents, would, before their Bills had 
gone through the Standing Orders, avail 
themselves of the powers given by the Re- 
solutions, and ascertain the sense of their 
shareholders before incurring any further 
expense. In the third Resolution he did 
not clearly understand the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet’s meaning. He thought that words 
should be introduced to the effect that per- 
sons producing sufficient scrip of the com- 
pany, whether their own or the property 
of others, should be entitled to take part in 
meetings convened in pursuance of the Re- 
solutions. [Sir R. Peer: It was so pro- 
vided.] That was satisfactory. Of course 
the House was fully aware that the right 
hon. Baronet had to deal with difficulties 
of the most conflicting character. Those 
difficulties did not arise from the bond 
fide proprietary. Nothing of the kind. 
It was well known that half the shares 
were bought up by persons who had 
neither interest in, nor knowledge of the 
lines, but were merely speculating in the 
share market. These parties had brought 
the evil on themselves. The Resolutions 
before the House would provide a practi- 
cal remedy for a practical grievance. 
Those who held four-fifths of the shares 
never intended to complete the lines ; 
never dreaming of a panic, they bought the 
shares for the purpose of selling them again, 
and now being utterly unable to meet the 
expenses, it was necessary that Parliament 
should interfere on their behalf. The re- 
medy proposed was one of which they 
would so eagerly ayail themselves, that he 
believed the number of Bills would be re- 
duced to one in ten. Speculators now saw 
the extent of the liabilities in which they 
involyed themselves; and depend upon it the 
lessons taught them this year would not be 
forgotten for ten years to come. One 
word in reference to some rather harsh ob- 
servations made that night respecting the 
conduct of provisional directors. It was 
admitted on all hands that railway enter- 
prise was useful ; that much of the pros- 
perity of the country depended on it; and 
that it was a legitimate pursuit. Now, as 
every railway project must begin with a 
provisional directory, if they endeavoured 
to the utmost of their power to ascertain 
that the enterprise was likely to prove use- 
ful, he did not think they were now to be 
cried down, because in the mania of last 
year very exceptionable transactions took 
place in the railway world. The right hon. 
Baronet had referred to the practice of re- 
served shares, but there must be companies 
in which shares would be reserved. If the 


right hon. Gentleman had to wade through 
a mass of applications for shares—to sift 
the sound from the unsound, and to reject 
those having forged references, which gave 
a character of respectability to the appli- 
cants, he would find that out of 100,000 
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shares, not more than 40,000 of they 
could be allotted with safety. The very 
desire to discharge those functions properly 
in bond fide schemes, had led parties to re. 
proach provisional directors for reserying 
shares. [Sir R. Peet: These are not fp 
specimens.] Why, the rage for obtaining 
shares was quite beyond anything that had 
ever come within the range of his exp. 
rience. He had not the least doubt but a 
great many errors took place in the con. 
pany in the management of which he was 
concerned ; but any error in the allotment 
of shares, was chiefly owing to the cans 
he had mentioned. It was within his ow 
experience that applications had been made 
to companies for a large number of shares 
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entrol them. It gave them an opportu- 
sity of considering their position, and dis- 
essing the point of whether it would be 
eedient to proceed according to their 
orginal intention. It was, in fact, only 
an appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
sber; an inquiry whether a voyage pro- 
jected with fair breezes and smooth water, 
yas to be persevered in when clouds were 
gathering, and the waves were so rough as 
at present. For these reasons he gave 
his cordial concurrence to the proposal of 
theright hon. Baronet. The only objec- 
tim he had was as to the time at which 
they eame into operation. If possible, he 
should wish to have avoided the expenses 
of the early stages; but there was no pro- 
posal to which some objection could not be 
uade, With this reservation he gave his 
cordial consent to the Resolutions. 

Mz. B. DENISON regretted that in 
the course of last summer Parliament had 
ut attempted some preliminary interfer- 
ence with railway schemes. There were 
then outward signs which would fully have 
justified legislative interference. The 
yread of unsound speculation had injured 
vholesome trade in all its branches, by 
tying up capital which would have been 
itherwise employed. However, it was 
better to interfere late than not at all. 
He was sorry that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Sunderland was not present, 
because at the commencement of the Ses- 
tim he had deprecated interference with 
nilway projects, and said that the country 
ould bear an outlay for such purposes of 
fifty millions a year. He approved of the 
Resolutions, because they would enable 
parties to wind up; and the sooner the bet- 
te. With reference to the question of 
tne, it should be remembered that the 
Resolutions offered no hindrance to immedi- 
ite meetings, and therefore, if directors 
iid their duty, they would at once take 
advantage of the Resolutions, call their 
thareholders together, and thus save their 
leposits from solicitors and agents. There 
vas another point to which he wished to 
till the attention of his right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury. His right 
on. Friend had, in his speech, alluded to 

t. Brunel’s statement as to the inereased 
‘0st of constructing railways. That state- 
a had already been answered by the 
“04 pea for Sunderland; but he 
tin aa that he had been in communica- 
ia Persons in the habit of contract- 
NS tor railway work, and they had in- 


formed him that the increase would be 
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10 or 15 per cent; not 50, as stated by 
Mr. Brunel. In another part of his right 
hon. Friend’s speech he had alluded to a 
newspaper paragraph, referring to the 
London and York Railway. His right 
hon. Friend had seemed to infer from that 
paragraph that the directors of the Lon- 
don and York were themselves anxious to 
wind up. [Sir R. Pret: By no means. 
Was the paper signed by a person named 
Phillips? [Sir R. Peet: Yes.] Then 
the paper from which his right hon. Friend 
had quoted was a cireular which had been 
sent round to the shareholders of the 
London and York Company, exhorting 
them to wind up. It was signed by a per- 
son named Phillips, who dated it from the 
office of the London and York Company. 
He was a director of that company, holding 
only fifty shares; he had never bought or 
sold, and had joined the railway solely on 
public grounds. Would the House believe, 
that this Mr. Phillips who had taken so 
much trouble, was not secretary to the 
company, but merely a self-elected func- 
tionary? He was not known to the direc- 
tors, but had merely been appointed by 
persons who were anxious to damage the 
company. He (Mr, Denison) was in a con- 
dition to prove that, since the announce- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet’s inten- 
tions, persons connected with Mr. Phillips 
had been buying up shares in the London 
and York line, for the purpose of bringing 
them to bear on meetings to be convened 
under the Resolutions. The House would 
agree with him that this was a most disho- 
nourable proceeding. He was glad that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Sheffield 
had not left the House. Would it be be- 
lieved that the directors of the Eastern 
Counties Railway, of whom the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield was one, had by letter 
put themselves in communication with Mr. 
Phillips and his friends, and there was no 
doubt but that their united object was to 
prevent the London and York Bill from 
passing through Parliament. He would go 
so far as to say, that the London and York 
directors had been persecuted by their op- 
ponents in a way which was not at all cre- 
ditable to the directors of other companies. 
He thought he could refer to his hon. and 
learned Friend the Solicitor General, and 
ask him whether statements had not been 
laid before him which were unheard of be- 
fore, and which the directors were forced to 
lay before him? His object in mentioning 
these facts was to show the right hon. Ba- 
ronet that by his Resolution existing coms 
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panies would have decided advantages and 
facilities in buying up the shares of infant 
companies for the purpose of burking them. 
He did not say this from the slightest fear 
that the London and York would be affect- 
ed by such practices. He believed that it 
might set all such attempts at defiance; but 
he wished to point out the advantages that 
were given to existing lines. There was 
no doubt but that directors of existing lines 
would have great facilities in buying up 
scrip for these meetings; and therefore he 
would have it provided, if possible, that no 
person should have a vote who had not 
been in possession of his scrip on the 4th of 
April, or the time at which the announce- 
ment was made. He had no objection to 
the general scope of the Resolutions. One 
word more. He thought that the Resolu- 
tions might be condensed without injuring 
their effect. One said that the meeting 
must be convened by scripholders repre- 
senting one-third of the capital, and, of 
them, three-fifths when present would be 
at liberty to affirm the proposition to go on 
or off with the Bill. Now, what would 
happen ? Until three-fifths of the serip 
was in the room, the parties to whom he 


had alluded would stay out, and delay a 


meeting being formed. As an illustration 
of this, he would allude to what often oc- 
curred in that House. When a discussion 
was about to come on which some hon. 
Gentlemen were desirous of avoiding, it 
was not unusual for them to remain in the 
lobby, knowing that unless forty Members 
could be got together, the question could 
not come on; but should the House be made 
without them, then, as they had no further 
interest in remaining outside, they also 
came in. So it would be with these rail- 
way meetings. The parties objecting would 
not go into the room until they found there 
was sufficient scrip represented already 
to constitute a meeting; but when that 
was the case, they would of course 
go in and take their chance with the 
others. He thought, therefore, if the right 
hon. Baronet would allow the meeting to 
consist of one-fifth of the whole instead of 
one-third, it would in practice be much 
better. The Resolution provided that three- 
fifths of the one-third required to be pre- 
sent, should divide whether the undertaking 
should proceed or not—that was one-fifth 
of the whole; then why not let the meeting 
consist of one-fifth of the whole in the first 
instance, and leave it to them to confirm, 
if they thought proper, the resolution for 


going on? Generally he was in favour of 
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the Government Resolutions, because he 
thought the sooner those schemes which 
were not to be carried out were wound up 
the better. He wished to say one word ip 
regard to the last observation of the hon, 
Member for Sheffield. He was quite aware 
of the great difficulty which had occurred 
to directors of late in allotting the shares; 
but, twelve or eighteen months ago, when 
many good and profitable schemes were 
being brought forward, he knew that in 
many cases the directors did retain for 
themselves, and keep in their own pockets, 
very large numbers of shares—not hu. 
dreds merely, but thousands—refusing to 
allot them to applicants who were equally 
wealthy and respectable with themselves, 
He said this advisedly; and he must add 
that it was a most unfair way of dealing 
with the public. He would not mention 
any names; but, if called upon to dos, 
he could refer to one, two, three instances 
in which respectable parties, living in the 
immediate district through which the railway 
was intended to pass, were refused shares, 
while they were retained in the pockets of 
the directors. In one case, a gentleman 
who had applied for twenty-five got only 
ten; another, who applied for fifty, got 
twenty-five ; and when the allotment was 
concluded, and it was found that a large 
number of shares still remained, the diree- 
tors appropriated them to themselves, and 
sold them to the public at a large premium. 
This was a practice which Parliament 
should prevent if possible. It was in con 
sequence of the large sums of money that 
had been made by a few individuals in this 
way, that this mad application for shares 
had taken place. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER observed, that there was so general 
a concurrence in the main objects of these 
Resolutions, that it would be unnecessaly 
for him to intrude any lengthened remarks. 
Some one or two objections had, however, 
been advanced to some portions of the pro- 
posal, and to the general course of the 
Government, upon which he would offer 
one or two observations. In the first place, 
it was urged that the Government might 
have interfered more directly, and at al 
early period. Every one who had pal 
attention to what had taken place upon Me 
subject of railways during the close of in 
last year, must be aware that the extent 
to which undue speculation was then a 
ried was such as to threaten great danget 
to the commercial and monetary affairs vi 
this country. Vlaced in the situation he 
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jad the honour to fill, he had felt it his 
uty to use all the means in his power to 
discourage such speculation, and to induce 
all those over whom he thought he had any 
fluence, not to embark in or give counte- 
nance tothem. But, to prevent their being 
aried to a still more ruinous extent, he 
apprehended two courses only were open 
as far as the interference of Parliament 
yas concerned. They might at the com- 
meneement have resolved to permit only 
sich a number of railway schemes to be 
brought forward in the present Session as 
they thought the resources of the country 
cud reasonably and without inconveni- 
ee carry out. But how would they, 
had they adopted that course, have met 
the difficulty of selecting those schemes to 
vhich the indulgence of being permitted 
to proceed with their case should be ex- 
tended, and those which should at once be 
refused? They would have been involved 
in the difficulty from which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester could find no better 
my of extricating them than the giving a 
nonopoly to the existing lines, and exclud- 
ing all new lines from competing with them. 
But when Parliament first met, there was 
uot that general sense of impending difti- 
city which would have justified Parlia- 
nent inembarking in the task of making 
any such regulation. That fact was, in- 
eel, sufficiently proved by the speech 
nade about that period by the hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Hudson). The only 
couse, then, as it appeared to him, for 
Parliament to take was, to refrain from 
inmediate interference, and to allow the pub- 
le mind to cool down until it became itself 
convinced of the danger which these over- 
eculations must occasion. That period 
hal now arrived, and the public being now 
whered down—or, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had expressed it, there being now 
in appeal from Philip drunk to Philip 
wher—had the opportunity of effecting 
that, through their own medium, which it 
Was most desirable should be effected, but 
vhich could not be so well accomplished 
through any other. One consequence of 
ttedelay was, that they had now the con- 
‘urence of the hon. Member for Sunder- 
ld in the Resolutions which his right 
hn Friend (Sir R. Peel) had brought 
‘ward, which it was quite clear he 
Would have opposed at an earlier period 
ff the Session. This was the ground 
wn which he justified the delay which 
ie taken place, on the part of the 
‘wermment, in dealing with this sub- 
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ject. Another objection which had been 
taken was, that the Resolution ought to 
come into operation previous to the mea- 
sures which might be affected by it going 
into Committee instead of before the third 
reading, inasmuch as by delaying it till the 
third reading, the parties were subjected 
to great expenses—expenses which in some 
cases the directors, engineers, attorneys, 
and others, had a direct and positive in- 
terest in forcing the company to ineur—in 
earrying the Bill through Committee. The 
reason for not applying the Resolution be- 
fore the committal of the Bill was this: 
that as the Resolution was necessary in 
consequence of the Bill brought into the 
House of Lords, which would afford to those 
companies the means of dissolving them- 
selves, and as some time might elapse be- 
fore that Bill received the Royal Assent, 
if all the railway schemes now before Par- 
liament were in the meanwhile delayed 
until the required assent was obtained, it 
might, and he thought would have hap- 
pened, that none of those genuine railway 
measures which were now before Parlia- 
ment, would have had time to go through 
their several stages, however good they 
might be, and however much to the public 
advantage would be their passing. Then, 
was not every possible advantage which 
could be required secured by imposing this 
check previous to the third reading ? These 
Resolutions permitted the companies im- 
mediately to hold the necessary meeting; 
and if at such meeting a resolution in fa- 
vour of carrying out the project was not 
come to, what would be said of that body 
of directors who would, nevertheless, entail 
upon their constituents the expense of at- 
tempting to force their Bill through Com- 
mittee; and what chance would such Bill 
have with the Committee upstairs? Or, 
having the opportunity to obtain it, what 
would be said of the directors who, not 
having the authority of such a resolution, 
determined without consulting their con- 
sulting their constituents to put them to 
the expense of a contest in Committee’? 
Therefore, although the check was not 
imposed until previous to the third reading, 
it would, he thought, be effectual for its 
object. lis hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
B. Denison) had suggested, that instead of 
making the meeting to consist of the re- 
presentatives of one third of the whole 
number of shares, and allowing three-fifths 
of that one-third to decide, they should 
provide at once that one-fifth of the whole 
should be sufticient to sanction the pro- 
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gress of the Bill. The hon. Member urged 
truly, that three-fifths of one-third was 
equal to one-fifth of the whole of the pro- 
prietors. But, though this was mathema- 
tically correct, the practical working of the 
matter was a different thing. He did not 
think that the mere assembling of one- 
fifth of the holders of the scrip would suffi- 
ciently show the feeling of the whole body 
of proprietors. If the meeting were con- 
vened as proposed by the Resolutions, the 
whole circumstances and position of the 
scheme would be canvassed—the conduct 
of the directors, whether they deserved 
the confidence of the shareholders, would 
be considered—and it would be seen 
whether any unjust representations had 
been made as to the desirableness or the 
prospects of the measure, and whether it 
would be desirable to pursue or abandon 
it. A discussion as to these matters would 
take place, and after that discussion they 
would have the decision of two-thirds of 
those who had engaged in it. This would 
prevent every thing like evasion, and every 
thing like trick—at all events, there would 
be much less chance of trickery than if it 
were entrusted to one-fifth of the whole in 
the first instance to decide whether the 


He did not, 


Bill should go forward or not. 
therefore, think that it would be desirable 


to make any change in this respect. His 
hon. Friend had, however, urged another 
objection to the measure. He said, that 
the great companies, who have considerable 
capital and influence at their command, 
would immediately buy up the scrip of the 
opposing schemes, in order to be able to 
attend the meeting and vote against their 
further progress, and thus all competition 
would be put anend to. To obviate which 
evil his hon. Friend proposed that no share- 
holder should be permitted to vote who had 
purchased scrip subsequent to the 4th of 
April, or the day when these Resolutions 
were first promulgated. If it could be as- 
certained correctly when the parties pur- 
chased their scrip, such an arrangement 
might be useful; butscrip passed from one 
hand to the other so rapidly that that was 
impossible. They might ascertain when 
the scrip was issued, but not generally 
when it came into the hands of its present 
possessors. But if such an arrangement 
could be made, he doubted whether it would 
answer the end his hon. Friend wished to 
effect. Suppose the ease his hon. Friend 
had put of one of the large railway compa- 
nies going into the market and buying up 
the scrip of a competing line for the purpose 
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of putting a stop to the undertaking, Thy 
very fact of such purchase, if made to any 
extent, would defeat the object for which 
it was made, inasmuch as it would inereay 
the demand, and so raise the value of the 
shares in the market. Thus while the ¢. 
tablished company were accomplishing their 
object on the one hand, they would be am. 
ing the proprietors of their opponentsagainst 
them. He had now, he believed, adverted 
to the principal objections which had bee 
raised against the proposition. He did not 
mean to say that the question was not be. 
set with difficulties on every side; no per: 
sons could be so well aware of that as those 
who had been now for some time engaged 
in devising a remedy by which those difi. 
culties should be met. He was glad 
find that the House was disposed to agree 
that in their attempt to do so, the Govem- 
ment had been tolerably successful. He 
believed if these Resolutions were confirm 
ed, and the Bill which had that night been 
introduced by his noble Friend in the other 
House should pass at a comparatively early 
period, the danger which now threatened 
would be averted, and a great benefit con- 
ferred on the commercial community. 

Mr. GISBORNE said, whether the o- 
vernment had interfered or not at the right 
time, there could be no doubt they had i 
terfered in the right direction. The mes 
sure to which the right hon. Gentleman had 
just alluded was in all respects an enabling 
and not a restraining Bill. The Resolution 
placed, as he understood, the scripholder 
in the same position as the original allottee 
—that was right, as the scripholder was 
the party directly interested. But he was 
anxious to be set right upon one pitt. 
Many parties had purchased scrip ats 
large premium from the original allottees. 
If the Bill which had been alluded ty, 
should not pass in the present Session, It 
was doubtful whether the holder could not 
recover from the allottee the money so paid 
for the scrip—how would that affect his in- 
terest in voting ? - 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL sii 
that upon that point there was no doubt as 
to the law. The party could not re 
cover. 

Mr. GISBORNE: Then am I to uw 
derstand that in such a case the barga 
would stand ? 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL: Its 
perfectly clear that as the law stands, a 
person who has purchased scrip cannot 
recover back from the original allottee the 
price he may have paid for it. If he has 
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siren his money for scrip, he must abide 
iy the bargain. 

“yscount SANDON saw with hearty 
atisfaction the course the Government had 
aiopted on this question, the more so that 
it accorded with the suggestion he had 
himself made, for giving the parties them- 
lres the power to proceed with or abandon 
the undertaking. At any rate it would 
have the effect of clearing the Table of a 
deal of rubbish. But he must say that 
vith regard to branches emanating from 
edablished companies, he should take par- 
ticular care not to confine himself specifi- 
ally to the branches brought before Par- 
lament by those companies, but should 
consider it his duty to see the plans of other 
whemes that had been before Parliament 
toaceommodate that locality. He would 
eumine their plans, and if he found they 
vere likely to be of more service to the 
public, and there was a probability of their 
ing ultimately carried into effect, al- 
thugh dropped for a time, he should feel 
himself quite justified in rejecting the Bill 
ofthe established company, not because it 
vould not be advantageous, but because 
he thought there were other lines more 
alvantageous. The adoption of such a 
principle as that was the only way in his 
qjinion of escaping from the difficulty of 
alopting those inferior projects, whilst 
others more advantageous were driven out 
of the market. He trusted the effect 
vould be to give an additional impetus to 
the industrial energies of the country, by 
employing the large amount of capital 
vhich must otherwise have lain in a com- 
paratively dormant state. 

Mk, WILLIAMS understood the num- 
ver of Bills which had been rejected for 
wn-ompliance with the Standing Orders, 
was between thirty and forty ; for some of 
them, the longest lines, he understood, 
iearly half a million of money had been 
ubseribed. He understood the hon. and 
amed Gentleman (the Solicitor General) 
torefer only to those Bills at present be- 
ime the House. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the Resolutions applied to Bills at 
resent under the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, 

Ma. W, COLLETT (Stamford) had no 
hesitation in saying that bond fide direc- 
‘rs would do all in their power to give 
fleet to the Resolutions of the Govern- 
meat, Of course he could not answer for 
mete provisional committee-men. But he 
ust sty he considered the former a very 
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ill-used body. He rejoiced to hear it stated 
by an hon. Member of the Government, 
that stamped proxies were not now neces- 
sary. He, however, denied that the in- 
crease in contracts for works was an argu- 
ment against the prosecution of railway 
enterprise; and, although in consequence of 
the demand, the wages of labour had risen, 
there had been a diminution in the price of 
land, and various articles necessary for the 
construction of the works: im fact, the 
contracts this year were less, upon the 
whole, than during the last. He hoped 
that, in cases where bond fide directors 
had called a meeting of the shareholders, 
and an opinion was expressed favour- 
able to a winding-up, that that winding- 
up would not be taken out of the hands of 
the directors, who had had all the trouble, 
and confided to a trustee or any other 
party, and thereby cast a sort of slur upon 
the management; but that those com- 
panies who wished to wind up would be 
allowed to keep the arrangement of their 
affairs in their own hands. 

Mr. GRAINGER suggested that a 
clause should be introduced into the Bill, 
compelling every party who attended a 
meeting of shareholders to bring with him 
a document, showing that he had brought 
his scrip or interest in the company prior 
to the 4th April. In all other respects he 
thought the Resolutions objectionable. 

Mr. O’CONNELL thought the evils of 
the railway speculation had not been ex- 
aggerated by the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site ; and although he should not offer any 
opposition to the Resolutions which had 
been proposed, he could not help remarking 
how many different opinions might be 
formed of the proper mode of dealing with 
the subject. In his opinion they must 
establish something like a railway code, 
and they ought to have, too, a railway 
judge, and legislation might be so shaped 
that this judge should have jurisdiction to 
decide upon the several Bills which came 
before him. He would have the House 
recollect that there was nothing extrava- 
gant in this notion of having a particular 
judge to preside over a particular court. 
They had Ecclesiastical judges—Judicial 
judges — Admiralty judges — separate 
judges for the different courts of law— 
Criminal judges, and Registration judges, 
and why not have a railway judge? The 
hon. the Solicitor General told them that 
power would be taken in the Bill to com- 
pel companies to wind up upon certain 
conditions ; but if they were to be com- 
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pelled there must be some tribunal to en- 
force it. The Act of Parliament itself 
would not compel them. True, they might 
inflict penalties for non-compliance, and 
then litigation would arise; and who so 
proper to settle the difference as an officer 
appointed for the purpose? and although 
the cost might be an additional one, he was 
persuaded that no real good would ever be 
effected until they had an established rail- 
way code and a railway judge. He would 
have them take from the bar some one of 
those intelligent gentlemen in the vigour 
of youth and of good practice, and make 
him a railway judge. It might, however, 
be said that the necessity for such an 
official would not exist beyond two or three 
years. His answer to that was, if there 
was no necessity for such a judge, let him 
succeed to the first vacant judgeship ; and 
whilst he should give his support to the 
Resolutions, nevertheless he had deemed it 
right to throw out this suggestion as one 
which might not be unworthy of consider- 
ation. 

Mr. PACKE agreed in the Resolutions 
before the House. He believed there had 


been railway lines put forward merely for 
the purpose of preventing competing lines 
which would afford a useful railway com- 


munication ; he thought it unfair, by such 
a proceeding, by such a cajolery, to de- 
prive persons of the advantage of railway 
communication. 

Mr. M. GIBSON asked the Solicitor 
General—Suppose a person bought scrip 
in the market, who had no liability what- 
ever, not being bound in any way, having 
signed no Parliamentary contract ; if that 
person attended a railway meeting, where 
he acknowledged himself as a shareholder 
in the concern, by his so attending, was 
not his position altered, and consequently, 
was he not liable ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he had no hesitation in assuring the 
hon. Gentleman that there would not be 
the slightest additional responsibility in- 
curred by scripholders by the adoption of 
the Resolutions before the House. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, I have 
no desire to discourage railways when 
they are established upon a sound and 
wholesome basis, but am rejoiced to see 
measures passed which are calculated to 
encourage safe and legitimate enterprise. 
As regards observations that have been 
made by hon. Members, I cannot altoge- 
ther concur in their unqualified approval of 
the conduct of Her Majesty’s Government 
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in reference to these matters. When th 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer draws a distinction betwee, 
je the people drunk’’ and ‘the people 
sober’ as regards railway speculation, | 
would ask, have not Her Majesty's Minis. 
ters had a great share in making they 
drunk on railway shares ? Up till 1844 
restriction existed of making people pay a 
deposit of i07. per cent, before introducing 
their measure to this House; but in tha 
year Her Majesty’s Ministers relaxed that 
restriction, by reducing the deposit required 
from 101. to 5/. per cent; and that, Sir, 
encouraged these wild speculations in mil. 
ways. But in 1845 those speculations ip. 
creased to a still greater height—and then 
was established a Railway Board, and at 
the head of that Board sat a nobleman of 
great talent, experience, and ability, th 
Karl of Dalhousie, the President of the 
Board of Trade—who did every thing in 
his power to discourage the wild specul- 
tion that was then going on. Her Majesty’ 
Ministers, however, did so much to encou- 
rage the extension of railways at that time, 
that it could not be endured if the large 
and small towns did not adopt a shorter 
line for communication with each other, 
which was the cause of setting up a nun- 
ber of competing lines. Therefore, when 
the Queen’s Government encouraged it, it 
is not to be wondered that the people should 
have become so excited. Why, Sir, it was 
not to be endured at that time that in the 
communication between Manchester and 
Liverpool there should be a round of ten ot 
twelve miles in the line; and _ therefore, 
when the people were thus encouraged, i 
is not to be wondered that they shoull 
have entered into all kinds of speculation. 
Not satisfied with making speeches ln ap- 
proval of those matters, the right hon. Be 
ronet at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, became the hero of the silver 
trowel and mahogany wheelbarrow. Sit 
I consider that in a great measure we ale 
indebted to Her Majesty’s Ministers for the 
wild speculations that have taken place, 
and in proof of that I may here remark that 
at Burton-on-Trent, near Tamworth, ther 
were at one time no less than ten compet 
ing lines. 4 call 

Mr. CARDWELL, without taking a 
notice of the concluding observations of the 
noble Lord, begged to state that if Her 
Majesty’s Government could be said t 
have caused speculations in railways, they 
did so under these circumstances omly— 
that previous to 1844 trade was not ™ a 
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yeryeasy condition, and the money market 
yas not in a particularly good state; but in 
that year matters began to mend, and rail- 
way speculation very naturally began to 
increase; so that if the Government had 
eqused that speculation, it was by improv- 
ing the state of trade, and rendering more 
easy the state of the money market. The 
noble Lord would not deny that the rail- 
way mania or intoxication was at its 
height in September and October last; and 
at that time it was required by the Stand- 
ing Order of the House that one-tenth of 
the proposed capital of a railway company 
should be deposited. 

Mr. HODGSON observed, that the Go- 
yernment had turned a deaf ear to all re- 
monstrances on the subject up to 1844. 
But in that year, when trade revived, 
and any relaxation of the rule was un- 
necessary, they reduced the amount of 
deposits from 10 to 5 per cent. As to the 
aisting regulations fixing the amount at 
l0per cent, that was introduced at a late 
petod of the Session, and speculation 
had previously been carried to a great 
extent. 

Mr. T. S. DUNCOMBE believed he 
should be able to prove that the specula- 
tim in railways had been encouraged by 
people totally unconnected with the Minis- 
ty—he wished he could say equally un- 
connected with the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The only blame he could attach to 
Her Majesty’s Government was that they 
had not come sooner forward to say what 
ought to be done. In November last, the 
amount of railway business likely to come 
before Parliament was known; yet here 
the House had been sitting for three 
months, they were at the present moment 
foudering in the midst of an accumulation 
of Railway Bills, and at last the Govern- 
nent produced for their consideration a 
pwposition to wait for the opinion of the 
present scripholders before proceeding to 
the third reading of such Bills. The right 
hn. Baronet stated that cireumstances 
had greatly changed since these parties 
eubarked in the undertakings with which 
they were severally connected; but did the 
night hon, Baronet suppose that they were 
the parties who embarked in these under- 
takings in September and November last ? 
It did look very suspicious when such ap- 
probation and unanimity appeared among 
parties connected with the Stock Exchange 
M support of the Government measure. 

ey might depend upon it that they were 
wotgong far enough. The right hon. Ba- 
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ronet read a letter which he said shocked 
him most dreadfully. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Taunton (Mr. Labouchere) observed 
that the remark only showed the innocence 
of the right hon. Baronet as to what his 
correspondent called ‘‘rigging the market,” 
a phrase known to every man, woman, and 
child at Christmas last. Did Ministers 
ask them now what todo? To send toa 
Committee upstairs the great majority of 
the Bills got up in that manner, fictitious 
values having been given to the shares. 
They were wading through all this mass of 
filth, and this ‘‘ rigging of the market,”’ so 
well described by the correspondent of the 
right hon. Baronet. When the Resolutions 
of the right hon. Baronet were disposed of, 
he (Mr. Duncombe) should propose a Re- 
solution which would probe this matter to 
the bottom, and show whether railway pro- 
jects were of a bond fide character or not, 
whether they were undertaken with a view 
to the public welfare, or for stock-jobbing 
purposes. Ie should propose to institute 
a preliminary inquiry on the part of the 
Committees to whom the Railway Bills 
must be sent for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing how and by whom those enterprises had 
been got up. No company that had been 
honestly got up could object to such a pre- 
liminary inquiry; but all the bubble schemes 
would dissolve into thin air, and never ven- 
ture before a Committee. He was told 
that the parties coneerned in these affairs 
did not care one straw about the Resolu- 
tion for stopping short at the third reading, 
and that the only resolutions they were 
afraid of were the resolutions he was about 
to propose. It was felt that his resolu- 
tions would probe the matter to the bottom. 
What he proposed was— 

“That it be an instruction to the Committee on 
every Private Bill originated in this House relat- 
ing to any Railway, before proceeding with the 
merits of such Bill, to require to be produced be- 
fore them, and verified by the Promoters—1. A 
copy of the original Return made for the pur- 
poses of Provisional Registration, with the names 
of the Promoters as then registered.” 


In explanation, he had to state, that any 
man might go and get any scheme, how 
absurd soeyer, provisionally registered on 
paying 51. In November and September 
last, every man who dreamed almost of a 
railway got it registered. It would gene- 
rally be found that most of the parties 
who registered were only solicitors or sur- 
veyors. 

“2. The names, residences, and descriptions of 
the present and past Provisional Directors, Trea- 
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surers, Solicitors, Secretary, and other Officer, if 
any.” 

No provisional directors could object to 
having their names placed before the 
Committee appointed to consider their 
own Bill. 

“3. The present and proposed amount of the 
Capital of the Company. 4. The number of Shares 
and the amount of each Share. 5. The number of 
Shares actually allotted, with the names, resi- 
dences, and deseriptions of the original Allot- 
tees, andthe number of Shares allotted to each.” 
At present the House compelled the pro- 
duction of such information in the case of 
certain Bills. 

“6. The amount of Subscriptions paid up by 
such original Allottees. 7. The amount of Shares 
retained by or for the Provisional Committee. 
8. The amount of Subscriptions actually paid up 
by such Provisional Committee, upon the Shares 
originally allotted to them.” 

That, he thought, would rather show 
up some of these gentlemen. Surely no 
honest provisional committee-men would 
object to have such a statement pro- 
duced. Every sort of animal that could 
be thought of had been huddled together 
on provisional committees. There, for 
example, was ‘the Direct Manchester, 
Leeds, and York Railway.” It had no 
less than 172 of these provisional com- 
mittee-men. He wished to see how many 
shares they had received, how many of 
them had paid upon those shares, how 
many shares had been paid upon by the 
whole lot. These 172 men—there were 
aldermen among them, Peers, Members of 
Parliament, deputy lieutenants, doctors of 
every sort, and even clergymen were im- 
plicated—but these 172 men were pre- 
sented as decoys for the public. There 
were 172 decoys in all. The list was cu- 
rious; but it would be still more curious if 
all those gentlemen had received letters 
stating that if they would only allow their 
names to be used on this provisional 
committeee, they would be guaranteed 
against any liability. He had received 
several letters of that description; but he 
should have nothing to do with the pro- 
jects. One of these letters addressed to 
him was couched in the following terms :— 

“Sir—I beg to forward to you a prospectus of 
the projected Portsmouth and Langston Railway 
and Dock Company, of which I respectfully solicit 
your perusal. The fact of the Lords of the Trea- 
sury having made a grant of the site for the pro- 
posed docks, coupled with the eminency of the 
engineers, Messrs. Rennie, and the high character 
and respectability of the solicitors, Messrs. Cover- 
dale and Lee, will, I trust, in your opinion, fully 
warrant my application to you to become one of 
the provisional committee for carrying out this 
great national undertaking ; and in that case to 
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sign and return the enclosed consent. Annexed 
is the Company’s guarantee—I have the honoy 
to be, Sir, your most obedient, humble seryant 
“J. Poxs, Assistant Secretary,” 
The Lords of the Treasury were actually 
drawn into it: then the eminence of the 
engineers, and the high character and 
respectability of the solicitors, were pressed 
into the service; and all these considera. 
tions were stated as fully warranting the 
application that he should become one of 
the provisional committee for carrying out 
‘this great national undertaking.” They 
enclose the form of the consent :— : 

“ Sir—I request you to insert my name as one 
of the provisional committee of the Portsmouth 
and Langston Railway and Dock Company,” 
Then the guarantee is expressed as fol- 
lows :— 

“Sir—On behalf of myself and the other pro- 
jectors of the Portsmouth and Langston Railway 
and Dock Company, I hereby guarantee you, asa 
member of the provisional committee, against all 
costs, charges, and liabilities whatsoever in any 
wise relating to this undertaking. 

“Grorce N. Wuire, Secretary.” 
Was not that most tempting ? He had got 
several of these applications, and so had 
other Gentlemen. The Solicitor General 
would tell him whether that was a good 
guarantee or not; whether he would have 


incurred any responsibility had he become 
one of the provisional committee of “ the 
Portsmouth and Langston Railway and 
Dock Company;’’ whether Mr. George 
White’s guarantee was good for his pr- 


tection in the eye of the law. Supposing 
these 172 gentlemen who were provisional 
committee-men on ‘‘ the Direct Manchester, 
Leeds, and York Railway” had received 
the same guarantee, did the House believe 
that this was not a gross fraud on the 
public 2—that the public, the applicants 
for shares, when they saw the names of the 
provisional committee published to the 
world, were not led to the conclusion that 
each of them participated in the liabilities! 
It did behove the Committee to examine 
into the responsibility of the provisional 
committees, because they were the decoy 
ducks, and had misled the public at large. 
It had not been Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but these provisional committee-men, 
who had induced the public to believe that 
they incurred responsibilities adequate to 
the importance of the objects. There 
was a list collated from different comp 
nies, and taken from a railway newspaper, 
showing 102 of the clergy on these provl- 
sional committees. He had said that the 
clergy were equally implicated. What 
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yould be the consequences in their respec- 
tive parishes? Here were deacons and 
grchdeacons, and rev. and right rev. Gen- 
lemen, viears and rectors, and others, to 
thenumber of 102, giving their spiritual 
anction to these undertakings. How, 
then, were they to blame the farmers and 
the shopkeepers in their neighbourhoods ? 
When they saw these rev. personages 
taking this active share—when they knew 
iat their pastors were so occupied— 
knowing also that the Church always 
looked to its own interest, and took care of 
itself, it was natural for the flock to write 
fr a number of shares. He would re- 
quire also— 

«9, The original Subscribers’ Agreement, signed 
bythe Allottees;”? and “10. A Statement of the 
amount of money in hand, and of the liabilities of 
the proposed Company: together with an Abstract 
of all receipts and expenditure, up to the presen- 
tation of the Petition for the Bill.” 

This would show the state of the com- 
pany, and it was what they owed to the 
holders of scrip in the present position of 
afairs. The shareholders might now meet 
and might call upon the provisional com- 
mittee for the statement of the accounts; 
but the committee always refused the 
statement, and would not let them look 
at the books; but the Committee of that 
House, before it went into the merits of 
any Bill, ought to have this information; 
and the information so obtained before the 
(ommittee of the House of Commons 
would be a guide for the shareholders 
when they should hereafter come to the 
decision which the right hon. Gentleman 
asked: the House owed it to them to give 
this information, and it would have a most 
beneficial effect. Then he would further 
require— 

“Il, A statement of the souree whence the 
(Parliamentary) deposit was paid to the Accountant 
Gmeral, whether out of the deposits or by loan, or 
vhether a declaration was made of a surplus re- 
Tenue or deposit.” 

The noble Lord the Member for Lynn at- 
tiched great importance to the deposits, 
and to the difference between 5 and 10 per 
cent. He believed, when Parliament came 
tothe determination with respect to the 
deposits, or whether a declaration was 
made of a surplus revenue instead of a 
deposit, it was with the view of ascertain- 
ing whether the enterprise was or was not 
‘ond fide, and the Resolution appeared on 
t e face of it to secure this ; but in all his 
“perience of delusion and humbug in prac- 
te he had never known a greater than this 
deposit with the Accountant General ; and 
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nop only was it a humbug, but great 
inconvenience had been experienced in 
the commercial world, by locking up 
15,000,0007., whilst at the same time 
they had no security that the Bill on 
which the deposit was paid was not a 
bubble scheme. What was the practice ? 
One or two of the leading directors, or 
indeed any banker, would lend the money 
on the security of the company, if it were 
shown that the present liabilities did not 
exceed the amount of the existing deposits. 
A note of hand was given, and the ammount 
of deposit placed in the Accountant Ge- 
neral’s hands. If the Bill passed, the de- 
posit was returned to the lender, and if it 
were rejected it was equally returned. So 
that the shareholders; who fancied that at 
all events they had the 10 per cent to 
clear them, had fresh calls made, because 
there was no money to go on with. The 
money paid to the Accouitant General 
might be only borrowed, and might be paid 
by the merest bubble; if there were one 
solid man in the company he could get the 
money, though they might never after- 
wards proceed with the Bill. The last re- 
quirement he would make was— 

“12. A statement of the source whence the addi- 


tional 5 per cent required to be paid by the other 
House of Parliament will be paid or raised.” 


If he were eorrectly informed, there were 
Bills pending before that House, and which 
would come before the Committee, where 
the company had just mastered sufficient 
to meet the Standing Orders of that House 
and to go before the Committee, yet trusted 
to the chapter of accidents to meet the 
additional 5 per cent required by the 
Standing Orders of the House of Lords. 
The chance of a profit on the shares might 
induce the directors to make the additional 
advance; but, at least, before they went 
before a Committee on the merits, they 
should show they had a reasonable proba- 
bility of providing the 5 per cent to meet 
the extra payments. He believed that, in 
mony instances, this could not be done, 
owing to the bad odour of these schemes 
in the market. If these requirements 
were agreed to, he would move in addi- 
tion— 

“ And that, in case the said Committee shall find 
that these particulars, or any of them, are not fur- 
nished, or shall be of opinion that the said intended 
railway was not originally proposed, or has not been 
carried on bona fide or from any other cause is 
not likely to be executed if the Bill be passed, the 
said Committee shall desist from proceeding with 
the said Bill, and shall report the facts to the House. 
And that the Comaniittee reporting on the Railway 
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Bill report specially on each of the foregoing par- 
ticulars.” 

He hoped Her Majesty’s Government would 
agree to these resolutions, in addition to 
those which the House had virtually sane- 
tioned. If they should adopt them they 
would save an infinity of trouble, for the 
bubble schemes would not come to pass 
such an ordeal. The provisional committee- 
men of such schemes would take care to 
keep out of sight; to whatever class of so- 
ciety they belonged, they would not expose 
themselves to this searching inquiry; and 
they would thus give the shareholder not 
only a remedy for the past, but a secu- 
rity for the future. If any verbal amend- 
ments could be made in his resolutions to 
render them more stringent he would be 
happy to adopt them; but the House would 
not do its duty if they allowed Committees 
to sit on these rotten Bills—for he could 
call them nothing else—unless they probed 
the schemes to the bottom, and, in fact, 
turned them inside out; a plan to which 
no honest scheme could possibly object. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, that it had been 
before proved that many companies, bene- 
ficial to the public, had not originated in a 
way which would bear the strictest inquiry; 
and though the hon. Member’s inquiries 
would be extremely amusing, and the 
‘* Mysteries of Capel-court”’ might rival in 
popularity the Mysteries of Paris, he 
doubted whether so intricate an inquiry 
would lead to any practical result. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman had forgotten 
a party he did not often overlook—the in- 
terests of the public. There were, per- 
haps, a greater number under considera- 
tion at present than there ever would be 
again; and he would therefore request that 
they should all have an opportunity of 
coming fairly before their Committees. 
Although he admitted that publie morality 
should be considered, yet he was of opinion 
that even that was of less importance than 
the interests of the public which were at 
stake; and it was for their interest that 
they should have the best possible lines, 
and he therefore trusted that no resolu- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government would 
prevent those schemes from coming before 
the Committees of the House, in order that 
they might be able to select from amongst 
them which were the best. 

Mr. DISRAELTI said: Although the 
House is not so full as I have seen it upon 
other occasions, I believe it will not be 
denied that the question we are discussing 
is one of great public importance. Sir, [ 
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am of opinion that the Resolutions proposed 
by the hon. Member for Finsbury contain, 
as far as I could catch their import, a great 
deal of good sense. I am not disposed tg 
oppose the Resolutions brought forward by 
the Government to-night : but I cannot se 
why, if the public welfare had been at all 
considered, that so much time has been 
suffered to elapse — how it is that at s 
late a period Resolutions have been offered 
for the consideration of the House, and 
that no Member of the Opposition, nor of 
the Government, has previously thought fi 
to take such a step? Now, you are all 
ready to acknowledge that the mischief 
has been done, and you are all ready to 
propose aremedy. One thing, I think, is 
quite evident, that the Administration has 
not been found equal to the emergency 
which has arisen. I cannot understand 
why the Government of this country—a 
country so renowned for the amount of its 
capital, for its skill and industry, and for 
the facility with which it applies capital 
and labour to public works—why the Ad- 
ministration of such a country should be 
less prepared for an exigency such as that 
which lately arose, than the Government, 
I will say, of a neighbouring country not 
so renowned for capital, skill, or labour— 
France. When the occasion presented 
itself, the Administration of France was 
prepared to grapple with it ; and, although 
they may have committed some errors, they 
must at least get credit for not shrinking 
from attempting to guide the powers which 
arose, and for preventing ferment and con- 
fusion. I recollect when people complained 
of the delay and difficulty of prosecuting 
these enterprises in France; but I don't 
suppose anybody complains of delay now. 
The general complaint is, that too much 
facility was given to speculation in Eng- 
land ; and our neighbours must feel that, 
with respect to the construction of public 
works, they possess some advantages over 
us in haying an Administration which di- 
rects enterprise, and which does not leave 
all tochance. It strikes me as rather si- 
gular, that at the same moment the House 
of Commons is called upon to limit the ap- 
plication of capital and labour, it is also 
called upon to pass measures which have 4 
reverse tendency ; and the Government 
which introduces them, protesting against 
anybody interfering with the administration 
of capital—anybody coming forward to re- 
culate its exercise. The supporters of those 
measures exclaim against protection to 
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nan who speaks upon the present question, 
ys well as those who are silent, particularly 
those who hold shares, must feel the neces- 
sity of protection. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
nent have on this subject more than once 
interfered, but in a very feeble and timid 
manner. They have in the course of two 
years twice changed the qualification which 
permitted a Bill to solicit our attention. 
This of itself shows, I think, that they 
could not have had any definite opinion, or 
ay confidence in their own convictions on 
the subject. The hon. Member for Fins- 
buy expresses an opinion which I believe 
svery common, namely, that the precau- 
tim as regards deposit—whatever be its 
rite—whether it be five per cent or double 
that amount, is equally inefficacious. How 
litle the Government of the country thought 
on this business, how wavering were their 
ginions, how imperfect their information, 
nay be seen by the fact, that in the course 
oftwo years, even upon the subject of qua- 
lifeation, they twice changed its nature, 
and again referred to a qualification which 
éighteen months before they had rejected. 
All this proves to me that the Government 
if the country was totally inefficient and 
wequal to the occasion. I think that upon 
the Government must be yisited a great 
deal of the mischief, loss, and ruin which 
haveoceurred. My noble Friend the Mem- 
ver for Lynn has noticed the dramatic per- 
fumance whtch, no doubt, produced much 
efect on the public mind—the Prime Min- 
iter of England breaking the first sod of 
the Trent Valley Railway. That was in 
(ctober last, the very period when the 
Secretary for the Treasury admits the rail- 
way mania was at its height. What! the 
Prime Minister himself—the Minister of 
finance, who is most eminent for his 
knowledge of finance—whose chief pride 
it is to be considered an able finance 
Minister—was he to be found, at a pe- 
tod which the Seeretary of the Trea- 
wry described as the moment when the 
nilvay mania was at its height, eoming 
iorward with all the paraphernalia and dra- 
matic effect of which the occasion was sus- 
ceptible, and giving all that impulse to rail- 
Way speculation which, nobody could deny, 
id much to stimulate it. To show, Sir, 
that Iam not in any way exaggerating the 
elect which that performance produced, I 
could read to the Touse some documents 
vhich are in my possession, and which, I 
wre say, the hon. Member for Finsbury 
has seen among the railway archives—I 
may allude in particular to a railway pro- 
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spectus, headed with an extract from the 
speech of the Prime Minister, delivered on 
the occasion referred to. I repeat, that it 
was just at that time when the Secretary 
to the Treasury says the railway mania 
was at its height, that the First Minister 
of the Crown thought fit to come forward, 
and, in a manner the most striking, give 
his sanction, and thereby an unnatural 
impulse to it. I remember that a few 
months previously the right hon. Baronet 
made a speech, which is to be found in a 
work no longer mentionable, and to which 
I shall not, therefore, more explicitly refer, 
but of which speech I will read an extract 
to the House :— 

“The tendency of the improvements which 
were almost daily introduced, was decidedly in 
favour of the shortest lines. He had expressed 
this opinion in the year 1839. They had chosen 
to establish a railroad between Liverpool, Man- 
chester, and London; and it was thought desirable 
that it should go round by Birmingham. Include 
3irmingham, by all means, in your line between 
Liverpool and London: it is useless to take a 
shorter line, through a country much less produc- 
tive. He then ventured to predict that the people 
of Liverpool and of Manchester would not be sent 
round ten or twelve miles out of the direct line in 
their journey to the metropolis.” 
That was the language of the right hon. 
Baronet only as far back as March, 1845. 
Notwithstanding the immense works cre- 
ated, the extraordinary amount of capi- 
tal invested in order to save ten or twelve 
miles, the people of Liverpool, the right 
hon. Baronet said, would not go out of 
their way, and would have a direct line 
between Liverpool and London. That was, 
I repeat in March, 1845; it was in Octo- 
ber, 1845, that the right hon. Gentleman at - 
tended at the ceremony of the Trent Val- 
ley Railway, and yet the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, it is said is not to be held respon- 
sible for those various results which have 
arisen from excessive speculation, and 
which the House and the country have 
now to deplore. I rose on this occasion to 
refer to the observations made by the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury, in reply to my 
noble Friend the Member for Lynn. A 
point was made by my noble Friend—most 
clearly and intelligibly made—an unan- 
swerable argument; but which the hon. 
Gentleman (the Secretary for the Treasury) 
strangely, but perhaps unintentionally mis- 
conceived. I have noticed on this, as well 
as upon many preceding occasions, the 
sort of anxiety which seems to exist among 
the Members of the Government, that it 
should be generally supposed they had a 
sort of partnership with Providence. The 
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Government always seem to apply this when 
talking of the country. They seem to en- 
tertain a particular desire to show the 
House and the country that they owe a 
deep debt of gratitude to them for the good 
harvest with which we were blessed. They 
never make any allusion to the prosperity 
of the country, without at the same time 
telling us that they were Ministers when 
this prosperity was experienced. So that 
if you want to know what the price of 
wheat was, or what was the state of the 
weather, or the condition of the labour 
market at a particular time, you must refer 
to the Red Book, and you must refer at 
the same time to the first page of Hansard, 
to ascertain who was the First Lord of the 
Treasury. We all know that there was 
considerable prosperity in this country—we 
don’t deny the fact—and are perfectly 
ready to give the Government credit for 
all they have really done—much more in- 
deed than for what they propose doing— 
but, nevertheless, we are of opinion that 
the harvest had some influence on that 
prosperity, and that when money was rife 
in the market, it was not absolutely neces- 
sary that the existence of a particular Go- 
vernment should be brought into considera- 
tion, in estimating the public weal. But, 
Sir, the present state of affairs seems to 
be the catastrophe of the plot. Itis rather 
unfortunate, considering that we have been 
governed by institutions older and longer 
than any country in Europe—although the 
moral tone of England need not shrink 
from comparison with that of any other 
nation in the world—it is most unfortu- 
nate, I say, that in such a country so in- 
sane a desire for the accumulation of wealth 
should exist—a desire which has always 
originated on as flimsy a basis as the pre- 
sent—which leads to mad speculations, and 
terminates in private ruin and public dis- 
tress. The Prime Minister has not been 
found able to cope with the emergency—he 
has not been found equal to the occasion 
any more than Aislabie was on a nearly si- 
milar one—the one might be pure as the 
other was corrupt, but both were unequal 
to the emergency. But let us now at least 
draw some lesson from the past-——let us re- 
flect, and we must now come to the conclu- 
sion that it is the duty of a Government, 
whether that Government be Whig, or 
whether it be Conservative, to govern the 
tone of the public mind, and to watch the 
pulse of the public fortunes. This system 
of letting everything take its course has 
been of late the fashionable one among the 
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advocates of political economy ; it is the 
course which we have been all latterly en. 
couraged to pursue, but is one, Sir, which, 
in my humble opinion, is hurrying on this 
country to ruin and degradation. We noy 
seize upon this particular question—ve 
take you at this moment when in a thin 
House, and with as little noise as possible 
you are endeavouring to assert a prineiple 
which you have already disavowed—we noy 
eatch you crying peccavi ; for though the 
subject under discussion has not excited so 
much attention as it deserved, it is preg. 
nant with consequences—we seize upon 
you at this moment, and we contrast your 
present opinions with the flourishing 
speeches you were wont to make upon 
free trade, the evils of protection, and your 
vehement protests against the interference 
with capital and labour. You have allowed 
things to take their course, and you 
now come forward and tell us that the 
public fortunes are endangered. But you 
did not say they were in danger a few 
weeks ago when you painted the country 
as in a state of great prosperity ; when you 
talked of the amount of labour employed, 
of the extent of capital invested, and 
of the premiums upon these schemes, what 
wealth and advantages were likely to flow 
from them, and how many years the popu 
lation would be employed on them, and 
how many years you would have to try 
your newfangled experiments on the com- 
merce of the country. You talked very 
large about thirty, forty, and ninety mi- 
lions a year being employed in railroads— 
you might do anything—you might throw 
the Corn Laws to the winds—you might 
even defy your colonial connection, so long 
as the railroads went on, and the people 
would be employed—you flourished your 
Trent Valley scheme, and you expected 4 
long run—shares were at a high premium, 
and the public sympathized with a philoso- 
phical Government. Such were your past 
professions—what is your present conduct?! 
The face is things is changed —all are 
agreed upon that—the senators have be- 
come stags—the public, like all people los- 
ing money, begin to moralize. They think 
that if money cannot be made upon pre 
miums on railway shares with that rapid 
facility with which they have been t 
long familiar, that it may be necessaly 
to fall back upon the good old system 
of regulating our industry and our com- 
merce—of maintaining and promoting ou 
colonial connexions ; and you, who have 80 
often preached to us for occasioning delay 
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in the discussion of a great measure, have 
forgotten the wisest saying of one of the 
yisest men of modern times—Frederick 
the Great—who said, ‘‘ He who gains time 
gins everything.’ When we opposed the 
economical measures of the Government, 
ve opposed the Minister who was proud at 
having cut the first sod of the Trent Valley 
Railway—we were opposing a Minister who 
came forward to uphold a system of a dan- 
gerous tendency, and to repress those em- 
pirical adventurers, because a great part 
of the population would be employed, and 
because there would be premiums upon 
shares for many years. But now we have 
to discuss this question in sober sadness. 
Sir, [do not think the discussion of this 
evening will be soon forgotten ; and when 
the Minister again calculates the resources 
of the country—when he contemplates the 
prospects of the population of the country, 
themeans of employment, and the modes 
by which they are to subsist, he shall at 
least be forced to look at the essential re- 
surees of the State, and not upon the 
legislature, for the encouragement of 
gambling projects, nor upon those vision- 
ary adventures which seem to me to have 
to much influenced the conduct and deci- 
sion of cabinets and statesmen. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury and the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn had taken an unjust and 
wgenerous course in opposition to the 
fiovenment. They threw the whole dis- 
edit of the railway speculations upon the 
liovernment. But time was when they 
vere as loud as any in praising the Govern- 
ment. It was only when Ministers proposed 
to repeal the Corn Laws that these Gentle- 
men found out they were undeserving of 
their confidence. The true secret of the 
te violent speculation was, that for many 
years capitalists had made no profits; and 
that as soon as a period of sunshine oceurred, 
they wished, in the words of the adage, to 
“make hay” in it. Hence the rash and 
mane desire to obtain in one year an 
amount of profit that ought to be spread 
oer two or three, or several years. He 
lieved that when the Corn Law was re- 
pealed, speculations would become more 
‘eady; and that they would not see trade 
prostrate one year, and excited to an ex- 
tnordinary degree in another. These 
fuetuations had arisen from the interference 
of that House with the trade of the country, 
and when that interference was withdrawn 
‘hose fluctuations would cease. The noble 
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last person to taunt the Government on the 
score of encouraging speculation, because 
he remembered that when he first entered 
the House the noble Lord was night after 
night very constant in his attendance to 
watch the progress of a certain Bill that 
was passing through that House, defending 
certain parties who had made speculations 
and were in danger from gambling—gam- 
bling, too, which was contrary to the spirit 
and the letter of the law. That noble 
Lord was not the man who ought to dictate 
to the House on this subject; not set up 
his authority in reprobation of all matters 
connected with speculation and gambling. 

Resolutions proposed by Sir R. PEEL 
agreed to. 

Mr. T. DUNCOMBE moved the Reso- 
lutions which he read in his speech. 

After a brief coversation these Resolu- 
tions were agreed to, except the 12th, 
which was withdrawn. The words we have 
printed in italics were omitted, and those 
we have placed within brackets added. 


Duty on Tea. 


AUSTRIAN AUTHORITIES IN GALICIA. 

Mr. C. BULLER rose to put a question 
to the right hon. Baronet, of which he had 
given him notice. It was a lamentable state 
of things to which it related. It had been 
reported, that during the late insurrection 
in the Austrian province of Galicia, the 
authorities had issued a proclamation offer- 
ing a reward of so many dollars for the 
heads of different gentlemen who should be 
brought in, dead or alive. The question 
he wished to put to the right hon. Baronet 
was, whether it were true that the Austrian 
Government had addressed a note to the 
European Courts contradicting or explain- 
ing that report? and, if so, whether a 
copy of that note could be laid before the 
House ? 

Sir R. PEEL: The Austrian Govern- 
ment has not made any communication to 
our Government upon the subject to which 
the question of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman refers; and I am not aware that 
the Austrian Government has made any 
official communication upon the subject to 
any other European Government; it has 
certainly made none to this. A communi- 
cation, authorized by the Austrian Govern- 
ment, has been made, not to this Govern- 
ment, which contains a most peremptory 
contradiction of the report. 


DUTY ON TEA. 
Viscount SANDON then moved for 
copies of all memorials addressed to the 
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First Lord of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, praying for a 
reduction of the duty on tea. It was most 
desirable that the attention of the House 
and of Her Majesty’s Government should 
be called to the enormous duty upon tea: 
unless they were prepared to make a con- 
siderable reduction of duty upon that im- 
portant article, it was impossible to reap 
from the open intercourse with China the 
advantages we hoped to derive from it. 
He admitted that the consumption of tea 
had increased ; but not in proportion to the 
increase of the population, nor in proportion 
to the increase in the consumption of coffee. 
Dividing the aggregate consumption of tea 
for the last ten years into periods of five 
years, he found that the average consump- 
tion of the first five years was 38,118,000]b. 
ver year, and for the last five years 
39,914,000 lb., notwithstanding the in- 
crease of the population. In the same 
period the consumption of coffee had in- 
creased from 25,000,000Ib.to 34,000, 000Ib. 
The operation of this heavy duty was to 
deprive the people of this country of an 
innocent beverage, whilst it tended to 
starve our trade with China, from the im- 
possibility of finding returns for our manu- 
factures. The result of the correspond- 
ence he had had respecting this subject 
was, that it was impossible to carry on 
trade with China in cash; that it was a 
trade of barter, and we must take the pro- 
duce of China in return for our exports. 
Hitherto there had been only two articles 
we could import, silk and tea, and the duty 
upon the latter article placed a limit to the 
exportation of our manufactures to China. 
It stood to reason that a duty of from 200 
to 250 per cent on the main production 
of China must produce a strong feeling 
against, and very prejudicial notions of the 
commercial spirit of this country. They 
would the more readily arrive at such con- 
clusion from a comparison of the conduct 
of England with that of other countries; 
for we were the only one in the world that 
imposed any high duty on tea. Into Ame- 
rica tea was imported duty free ; into Hol- 
land with a duty of 13d., and of 4d. per 
Ib. on the highest qualities. Into Australia, 
to go to our own Colonies, it was imported 
at a duty of 10 per cent. Into Newfound- 
land, at a duty of 3d. per pound; and in 
Guernsey there was no duty at all upon 
tea, and what was the result? In Aus- 
tralia it was consumed at the rate of 11 
pounds, 114d. per head, while in England 
it was at 1l., or 13d. per head; and in 
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Guernsey the consumption was 4I. 
head. He was not of that sanguine sehog] 
which looked for a compensation to the 
revenue by the reduction of a duty in the 
instantaneous increase of consumption; but 
he certainly thought that if there wag any 
one article more than others upon which 
such an experiment might safely be tried, 
that article was tea. And then it should 
be remembered that, in the case of tea, g 
reduction of duty would be followed by an 
increased consumption of, and therefore 
increased revenue from sugar; for every 
pound of tea there were five pounds of 
sugar consumed ; and this fact might there. 
fore induce the Chancellor of the Exehe. 
quer to look upon tea with some favour, 
It would not be denied that an extension 
of our commercial relations with China was 
most desirable ; and that result could not 
be attained otherwise than by a reduction 
of the duty on tea. It was well known in 
this country that the markets of China 
could absorb any extent of manufactures; 
but a trade on that great scale would never 
be accomplished unless we consented to 
deal with the Chinese people on a footing 
of something like reciprocity. 

Mr. MOFFATT seconded the Motion. 
The importance of the subject would, he 
hoped, be accepted as his apology for 
occupying the attention of the House 
at that late hour. This was no mere 
fiscal question, no mere question of the 
amount of revenue to be derived froma 
particular article, but a question affecting 
the permanent welfare of our all-important 
Indian commerce; for, let it be kept in 
mind, the commerce of England, India, and 
China, were so closely interwoven, that, 
unless the China commerce with England 
and India was flourishing, the English 
commerce with India was nearly affected. 
What was the state of our commercial in- 
tercourse with China? That we exported to 
China five millions of goods annnally, and 
only took from China three millions of its 
commodities in return, receiving the ba 
lance in bullion. The exports of Great Br 
tain and India together to China, in 1844, 
amounted to merchandise, 4,016,264. 
opium, 4,855,3381. ; total, 8,871,602I. 
While the imports from China were, mer 
chandise, 4,379,346l., leaving to be paid in 
bullion the sum of 3,403,209/. This drain- 
age on our part of bullion from China, which 
had been going on for the last twenty years 
had been and continued to be a cause of 
great and bitter complaint against us 1 
China; the late war, in truth, owed its 
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‘in not to the opium question, but to the 
dminage of Sycee silver from China, instead 
faking her commodities in exchange for 
ihe opium. The drain of bullion had been 

ally increasing, from the year 1831, 
yhen 900,0007. was exported from China, 
to thelast year on record, when 3,700,0001. 
yas taken and abstracted from that coun- 
try; and in this fact had originated the hos- 
tile feelings of the Chinese towards the 
Zaglsh. The right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would recollect that this 
ethaustion of the precious metals had al- 
ways dissatisfied the Chinese. In fact, all 
their proclamations showed that as distinctly 
ssany documents could do. He need hardly 
allthe attention of the right hon. the Chan- 
cllor of the Exchequer to this fact; for it 
vould be admitted by all that this had been 
the source of the ill feeling entertained by 

(hina against the English. At the ship- 
nent of the last silver, a crowd had gather- 
el, and the strongest feeling had been ex- 
pressed against the abstraction of the silver 
—not because it was paid in the shape of 
niugom money, but from the belief that its 
exportation was the cause of national dis- 
tress, Year after year the Chinese Govern- 
neat had been remonstrating against this 
wate of things. In 1834, it had de- 
dared—‘‘ The barbarian merchants have 
dandestinely sold opium for money ; thus 
noney has been going out of the country, 
audnone comes in.”’ In 1836 the same 
complaint was made. It said—<‘‘ The 
money thus lost is entirely the fine sil- 
ver of the inner land.” In 1838—* The 
pree of silver daily increases: this does 
wt arise from any scarcity, but the 
luis oecasioned by the silver flowing to 
the outside foreigners. Now the whole 
empire knows that the leak in the cup is 
weasioned by opium.’’ It could not be 
iinied that the opium trade had been pro- 
luetive of very considerable imports from 
(hina; it would be admitted on all hands 
that both exports and imports had consi- 
derably increased; but the question was 
Thether our exports to China had not been 
mereased to a very much larger extent 
thn our imports from that country. It 
"true our imports of tea had largely 
ueresed, Qur consumption had risen 
fom thirty-two to forty-five million pounds; 
but that was chiefly referable to the recent 
reductions. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
(ter, on a former occasion, had declared, 
"hen the duty was fixed at 2s. 23d., that all 
“Tequired was three millions and a half 
“Terenue, and with that he would be per- 
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fectly satisfied ; but, owing to the increase 
that had taken place in the consumption, 
the revenue from that article was now 
4,826,3901. Amidst all the great fiscal 
changes that were taking place, it appeared 
to be fixed and settled that tea was to be 
the last article to derive any benefit from 
the alleviative course now going on. It 
was quite obvious that no apprehensions 
of a deficiency of revenue need be enter- 
tained from the reduction in the duty on 
tea. In the case of every other article of 
large general consumption, in which reduc- 
tions of duty had been made, it had been 
found that the reduction had quickly com- 
pensated the revenue by increased con- 
sumption. It was scarcely necessary to 
call the attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the numerous instances in 
which this principle had been exemplified. 
He might refer to sugar; but he would 
rather quote an article, in reference to 
which the facts were less generally known. 
In 1823, the duty on cocoa was one shil- 
ling per Ib. ; the consumption was then 
286,657 pounds. In 1831, the duty was 
reduced, 50 per cent, to sixpence, and the 
consumption doubled, being in that year 
502,506 lbs. In 1832, the duty was again 
reduced from 6d. to 2d.; the consumption 
then increased to 1,150,193 lbs. In 1844 
it was still further reduced to a penny; 
and the consumption was again doubled, 
being then 2,590,528 lbs. The article of 
coffee exhibited a still more extraordi- 
nary increase of consumption, in propor- 
tion as the duty had been reduced. In 
1807, the duty on colonial coffee was 
ls. 8d. per lb., and the consumption then 
amounted to 1,170,164lbs. Successive 
reductions were made; and in 1809, when 
the duty was 7d., the consumption was 
9,251,847 Ibs. In 1819, the duty was 
raised again to ls., and this was imme- 
diately followed by a decline in the con- 
sumption to 7,993,040 lbs. In 1831, the 
duty was reduced to 6d., and the con- 
sumption increased threefold, being then 
22,740,327 lbs. In 1845, the duty on 
colonial coffee had been reduced to 4d. 
per lb., and the consumption had risen to 
34,318,000 lbs., thus producing a larger 
amount of revenue than had been derived 
from the higher duty. Those who had 
watched the operation of price upon con- 
sumption, would agree with him that the 
effect had been, in almost every case, an 
increase of consumption in an equal ratio 
to the reduction of cost to the consumer. 
In tea also there had been a continuous 
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depreciation in price, with a steady ad- 
vance of consumption; and he could 
not help thinking, that if the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer rightly estimated 
these facts, he would, for the sake of 
increasing the revenue from tea, reduce 
the duty on that article. The present con- 
sumption of tea was 44,127,000 pounds; 
and it might fairly be assumed, that a re- 
duction of one shilling per lb. in the amount 
of duty, would cause an increase of 50 
per cent in the consumption. The pre- 
sent amount of revenue was 4,826,3901. ; 
deducting 2,206,3501., for the reduction of 
one shilling per lb. in the duty, and adding 
1,310,020/. for the duty on the increased 
quantity consumed, there would still remain 
a loss to the revenue of about 900,0001. 
But it should be borne in mind that this 
increased consumption of tea would of 
necessity cause a large increase in the con- 
sumption of sugar; and though he was not 
so sanguine on this subject as the noble 
Lord (Lord Sandon) who had moved the 
Resolution, and who assumed that for every 
additional pound of tea there would be 
consumed five additional pounds of sugar, 
yet from the result of a careful calculation, 
formed on an average from returns obtained 
of the respective quantities of sugar con- 
sumed to each pound of tea, by different 
classes of society, he was convinced that 
the proportionate increase in the consump- 
tion of sugar would be at least 33 pounds 
to one pound of tea. This would be equi- 
valent to an increased consumption of 
738,821 ewts. of sugar, which, at the re- 
duced duty of 19s. 10d. per ewt., as pro- 
posed on free labour sugar, would yield an 
additional revenue of 732,665/. ; thus re- 
ducing the loss to the revenue at first, 
by the reduction of the duty on tea, to 
167,000/. But as the consumption would 
go on increasing, there was no doubt that 
this trifling deficiency would soon be made 
up, and that a surplus revenue would be 
the result. Such being the facts, he 
thought the experiment of a reduction of 
duty might safely be made, and made at 
an early period. Our commercial relations 
with China demanded this concession; the 
Chinese admitted our manufactures at very 
low duties, and had nothing to give in return 
but tea. During the present year the loss 
to the tea importers was equivalent to 
600,0007. It was about twenty per cent 
on the whole value of the tea imported 
into this country. On many teas it was 
more than thirty per cent; on some it was 
less than twenty. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shook his head, and seemed to 
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think he had nothing to do with that, q, 
(Mr. Moffatt) thought the Government had 
much to do with fiscal obstructions to any 
branch of commerce. It was not equitable 
when, by the Treaty with China, English 
manufactures were admitted at low rates of 
duty, the principal article of Chinese ex. 
port should be subject to such enormons 
charges as 200 or 300 per cent. Contrast 
our conduct to China with that pursued 
towards other countries. The goods of 
Russia were admitted into this country 
at very low rates; while it levied high 
duties on some, and excluded many of 
the manufactures of this country. The 
duties with France had been reduced; and 
to this moment our woollen and cotton 
goods were prohibited there. In China the 
duties on English goods were from five to 
ten per cent; and in England they were 
from 100 to 300 per cent. He could 
scarcely believe that the distinguished 
officer who had made that Treaty thought 
it was to be thus carried out. How long 
would that Treaty last? It was hardly to 
be expected that the Chinese should con 
tinue to admit our goods at low duties, 
while theirs were subject to almost prohi- 
bitory rates here. The noble Lord (Lor 
Sandon) had stated that he scarcely hoped 
that any present reduction would be made 
in the tea duties; but the hope was very 
strongly held by the merchants and manv- 
facturers that the Government would re 
cognise the importance of the subject, and 
would take the case into its early considers- 
tion. In asking that, he did not think that 
the merchants and manufacturers asked too 
much; and he hoped that the Government 
would give it their full and prompt cons 
deration. 

The CHANCELLOR or tan EXCHE.- 
QUER was understood to say that he had 
no objection to the production of the me 
morials moved for by his noble Friend. 
If they were laid before the House, m 
doubt important information would be fur- 
nished by persons most conversant in the 
trade. The hon. Gentleman opposite 
seemed to think that he (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) should be prepared to state 
whether the Government meant to propos 
a reduction in the duty on tea. Nowhe 
did not think that it was consistent with 
his publie duty at present to say what were 
the intentions of the Government. ™» 
noble Friend had taken a very comett 
view of what would probably be the finan- 
cial state of the present Session. It sho 
be recollected that the revenue on Gs 
very little short of five millions, and 
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ihe general revenue of the country was 
notin a state to allow of such a loss of 
wreme as would result from a large 
reduction in the duty on tea. A small 
reduction of the duty on that article would 
ut give the benefit of it to the consumer, 
jut to another class. His noble Friend 
and the hon. Gentleman had drawn a pa- 
nillel between the duty on tea and that on 
ther articles ; but he did not think that it 
stood exactly on the same footing. The 
hon, Gentleman alluded to the reduction of 
the duties on articles the production of Eu- 
ropean countries, and he said that, there- 
fore, they should make a similar reduction 
mthe produce of China. He did not dis- 
pit, as @ general principle, that they 
should impose the lowest possible duty that 
was consistent with the interest of the re- 
venue. The honourable Gentleman had 
iluded to the application of this principle 
vith respect to other articles ; but with 
regard to several of them, they gave great 
alrantage to colonial produce, as compared 
vith the produce of other countries. His 
whe Friend, in recommending a reduction 
mn the duty on tea, said that the effect 
vould be a large increase in the amount of 
the sugar duties. Now, the House would 
remember that last year, when he recom- 
nended a large reduction in the duty on 
agar, he said that in doing so he looked to 
an increase in the consumption of tea in 
emsequence of it, and that this would go 
wme way to make up for the loss of reve- 
mein sugar. In 1844 he had received a 
eputation on this subject, which had as- 
wed him that unless there was immedi- 
itely a very large reduction in the duty on 
tet, it was impossible that the amount of 
the exports to China could be kept up. 
At that time our exports to China amounted 
101,500,0002., but the year after they had 
nereased to 2,800,0002. Therefore, though 
‘did not dispute the general principle 
hid down by the noble Lord, that a reduc- 
wn of duty would increase our trade, his 
"Ke was not to be regarded as quite so 
‘tng as at first sight appeared, espe- 
tilly when they found that the persons 
Most conversant with the subject were mis- 
p- on this point. He was not prepared 
» hold ont any expectations as to the 
ps Which Government would pursue, 
a had no objection to produce the 
wid be moved for—a document which 
pr entitled to the fullest considera- 
» Considering it to be the production 
}ersons well acquainted with all the de- 
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Mr. J. A. SMITH expressed the satis- 
faction he felt that this most important 
question had been brought under the notice 
not only of the House but of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he sincerely hoped, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that before this discussion 
closed the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of the Government would give some ex- 
pression to his sentiments upon a question 
which involved far greater and even more 
important interests than those of the mere 
consumers of the article of tea. While he 
admitted that the question of revenue must 
be paramount in the consideration of the 
Government, yet he in his conscience be- 
lieved that by a reduction of the duties on 
that article of import, one of the most im- 
portant openings to commercial enterprise 
that ever oecurred would be secured, if an 
intelligent and wise use was made of the 
opportunity. Something ought to be done 
to meet the liberal tariff of the Chinese 
Government. Confirming, as he was able 
to do, in the strongest possible manner, the 
statements which had been made as to the 
condition, during the last eighteen months, 
of the tea-trade by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Dartmouth (Mr. Moffatt), he 
could assure the Government that unless a 
great change was made in the tea duties, 
and that the limits which were put upon 
the trade with China were removed, the 
commerce between this country and China 
would undergo a most serious and rapid 
decrease. Although he did not expect 
that the Government would be prepared to 
give any pledge on the subject, yet he 
hoped some evidence would be given to-night 
which would satisfy the House and the 
public that this important question occupied. 
the attention of the Government, and that 
the interests neither of the consumers nor 
of those trading to China would be lost 
sight of. 

Mr. ENTWISLE supported the Mo- 
tion, and said the duties upon tea offered 
a fair subject for the application of those 
principles of free trade which had occu- 
pied so much attention on both sides of 
the House. He reminded the House 
that the people of China would trade 
with those countries with which they 
could do so on the most equitable terms; 
and their good feeling towards this country 
depended upon the liberality with which 
they were treated. He conceived that an 
opportunity like this of largely extending 
their trade with that country should not be 
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neglected, but should, on the contrary, be 
taken the advantage of; and he was of 
opinion that the greatest security they 
could enjoy against foreign competion would 
be such increased demand for their manu- 
factures. 

Mr. WYSE said, there had been a 
considerable improvement in the consump- 
tion of tea in Ireland, particularly in the 
towns, and that consumption was likely to 
be still further increased if a reduction of 
duty should take place. Considering the 
evidence before them, with respect to the 
increased consumption of coffee resulting 
from the diminution of the duty on that 
article, they should expect that the same 
result would follow from the reduction of 
the duty on tea. It should be recollected, 
that the establishment of the principle of 
temperance had tended to supersede the 
use of spirituous liquors and other drinks 
of that description, and that fact alone 
should afford an additional inducement to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce 
the duty on tea. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, April 24, 1846. 


MINUTES.] Pusiic BILLs.—1*- Railway, &c. Deposits; 
Commons Inclosure. 

2*- Deodands Abolition; Death by Accidents Compensa- 
tion. 

PgTITIONS PRESENTED. By Lord Redesdale, from Inver- 
ness, and several other places, for the Better Observance 
of, and for the prevention of the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on, the Sabbath.—F rom Lichfield, for the Adop- 
tion of a Measure for the Employment and Reformation 
of Discharged Prisoners—By Lord Beaumont, and Earl 
of Eldon, from several places, against the Charitable 
Trusts Bill—By the Duke of Cleveland, from Durham, 
in favour of the Corn Laws.—From Incorporation of 
Gardeners of the Royal Burgh of Glasgow, against the 
Burghs (Scotland) Bill.—From Noblemen and others of 
the County and the County of the Town of Galway, pray- 
ing for the Advancement of Public Money for the carrying 
on of certain Public Works in Ireland, 


DEODANDS ABOLITION BILL AND DEATHS 
BY ACCIDENT COMPENSATION BILL. 
Lorp CAMPBELL said, that in rising 

to move the second reading of the two Bills 

which he had laid on their Lordships’ Ta- 
ble, it was, he believed, not necessary that 
he should say more than a very few words, 
as he was not aware that any opposition 
was likely to be offered to his Motion. 

One of these Bills was for the abolition of 

deodands, and the other was for granting 

compensation in cases of death by accident. 

Under the existing law, the relatives of 
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the person killed could receive no compen. 
sation, no matter what the degree of neg. 
ligence occasioning the death might he, 
Any pecuniary mulct that might be ip. 
flicted would go to the Crown, or to the 
lord of the manor; and the formalities 
were such that it was hardly possible that 
an inquiry before the coroner could be s 
conducted as afterwards to stand fire in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. In the pro- 
gress of the Bill of last Session through 
their Lordships’ House, his noble and 
learned Friend on the Woolsack had been 
authorized by Her Majesty to give Her 
Majesty’s gracious consent to the introdue. 
tion of the measure ; and he had no doubt 
that a similar favour would be extended to 
this Bill. With regard to the question of 
deodands, he might mention, that Mr. 
Wakley, the coroner for the county of 
Middlesex, a gentleman very active and of 
very great experience as a coroner, had 
authorized him to say that he had foud 
no benefit whatever to arise from the pre- 
sent law of deodands. He (Lord Camp. 
bell) had a great respect for the common 
law ; but still he felt that there could be 
no doubt that some of its doctrines were 
not applicable to the present state of 
ciety. One of these doctrines was, that 
the life of a man was so valuable that they 
could not put any estimate upon it in case 
of a death by accident ; and, therefore, if 
a man had his leg broken, on account of 
negligence on the part of coach-proprietors 
or of a railway company, he had his re 
medy in a court of justice; but if the neg- 
ligence were still grosser, and if a life were 
destroyed, there was no remedy whatever. 
In Scotland, and in foreign countries, the 
general rule was, that where there was 
a wrong which worked injuriously to al- 
other, the law gave compensation; aul 
that law had been acted on in a recent Il- 
stance in France—the trial of M. de Beav- 
vallon on a charge of murder ; but, in this 
country, if death ensued, the civil injury 
merged in the felony ; and this state af 
the law was, he thought, highly disere- 
ditable. He was sorry to perceive that 
some disposition appeared to exist among 
hon. and learned Gentleman elsewhere 
oppose this measure ; but this he - 
say, that his noble and learned Friend the 
Lord Chief Justice of England had 
pressed his unqualified approbation ‘* 
merits. Some of his learned Fnem 
thought, however, that the law of Englant § 
was absolute perfection, and that any * 
tempt to infringe upon it should be resis" 
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fle was told, that the resistance to this 
measure, in the other House of Parliament, 
yould be also increased by the influence of 
alway companies there, and that this in- 
fyence was so great that one railway com- 
ny alone could muster no less than eighty 
rotes, But though there might be a great 
many hon. Gentlemen in the House of 
Commons proprietors in railway compa- 
nies, he trusted that when they came to 
consider these Bills, they would forget that 
they were directors, and consider only that 
they were citizens and subjects, and that, 
asmen, it was their duty to give their sup- 
rt to them. 

Lorn LYTTELTON said, it might be 
remembered that last year he had intro- 
dued a Bill having the same object as the 
measure now before the House; and he 
oly rose at present to express his great 
atisfaction that the subject had fallen into 
much more able hands. He would sup- 
port both these Bills ; but he would con- 
fess that he viewed with some anxiety 
their progress through the other House of 
Parliament. The objections to them were, 
however, he believed, rather of a technical 
nature than of any other kind, and he 
trusted they might be provided against. 

Lor) BROUGHAM said, he certainly 
ameed with his noble and learned Friend, 
aid with the noble Lord who had just spo- 
ken in favour of these Bills. He was one 
of those who had attended most carefully 
on the Committee on this matter, and he 
vas not aware until it had been now stated 
that the objections alluded to were enter- 
timed against the measure elsewhere. 
Nothing could be more clear than the 
grounds on which his noble and learned 
Friend had rested these veryimportant mea- 
ures, The law of England was, with re- 
turd to the subject of compensation for loss 
it life, an exception to the law of every 
thet country ; and this very fantastical 
rasoh Was given for a very bad law—the 
luduess of the law being only equalled by 
the badness of the reason—that the value 
dflife was so very great that nothing could 
’& compensation for it: because they 
titld not give an infinite value for a life, 
ue refused to give any value at all for it. 

C argument, in fact, blew hot and cold, 

‘use it made life either infinitely valua- 
"s or ofno value whatever. He thought 

‘Y Were much indebted to his noble and 
ala — for having taken up the 
ae and he trusted that both Bills 

be allowed to become law. 
Te LORD CHANCELLOR said, as it 
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Crown to the passing of a Bill on the sub- 
ject of deodands, he had applied to Her 
Majesty last Session, and had obtained 
Her Majesty’s assent to the Bill then 
before the House, and he thought he could 
undertake to obtain the assent of the 
Crown in favour of the present measure 
also. As to the other Bill, he thought it 
would be worth while to ascertain what 
were the technical grounds entertained 
against it in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, in order that this might be provided 
against. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, the assent of 
the Crown could be given to the Bill at any 
time. 

Bills read 24, 


PROGRESS OF THE NEW HOUSES OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
said, a Notice of Motion had been given 
for that evening for taking into con- 
sideration the evidence reported to the 
House by the Select Committee on the 
Building of the Houses of Parliament, 
which he had now to move should be 
discharged. He did not wish to make 
such a Motion as that at present, be- 
cause he thought, from what seemed to 
be the opinion of their Lordships’ House 
on the last night that the subject was de- 
bated, it was better to leave the matter, 
at least for the present, in the hands of 
Her Majesty’s Government. He would 
therefore move, with their Lordships’ per- 
mission, that the Order be discharged ; but, 
at the same time, he intended to ask his 
noble Relative at the head of the Woods 
and Forests what progress had been made 
in this matter; for whatever confidence 
might be placed in that department of the 
Government, they could not overlook the 
importance of having a subject in which 
they were so much interested kept under 
their Lordships’ immediate eye. There 
was one answer given by Mr. Barry, in the 
course of the recent evidence, with which 
he was not altogether satisfied. He was 
told that it had been generally understood 
that the Lords would be in their new 
House at the commencement of the next 
Session, and in his answer he said— 

“ IT may, however, be permitted to observe that 
the expectation which their Lordships have been 
induced to entertain is, I fear, not grounded on 
any evidence given before the Select Committee. 
It must depend entirely on circumstances whether 


they will be able to enter the House in the next 
Session or not.” 


Why, it certainly would depend on cireum- 





Was nee, . . . 
hecessary to obtain the assent of the 


stances, but one of the most material of 
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these circumstances lay in the goodwill 
and exertion of Mr. Barry himself. He 
begged also to say, that he believed there 
was not a noble Member of the Select 
Committeee who did not consider that it 
had been clearly proved by the evidence 
that it was not only possible, but easy, to 
have their own House prepared for them 
by the opening of the next Session, if pro- 
per exertion was used. It would be really 
disgraceful, he would not say to this coun- 
try, but to this town, considering the great 
works that were completed in other towns, 
and the still greater works that were 
erected in other countries in a short time, 
if, with due care and exertion, a work so 
far advanced as was their Lordships’ 
House could not be completed in the time 
that would elapse before the next Session 
commenced. There was an express un- 
derstanding with the House of Commons 
originally that their Lordships’ conveni- 
ence should in the first instance be pro- 
vided for; and yet, notwithstanding that 
engagement, he believed that fifteen or 
twenty committee-rooms were to be imme- 
diately opened in the new building for the 
use of the Members of the other House. Now, 
he did not object to that being done for the 
public service and for public convenience; 
but he regarded it as affording strong 
ground for supposing that their Lordships’ 
interests were not attended to as they 
might be. He really did think that they 
ought not to be trifled with; and he hoped 
his noble Relative would be able to inform 
them what was doing at the present mo- 
ment ; what prospect there was of the 
House being finished ; and what exertions 
were made to effect that object. He hoped, 
also, that his noble Relative would be able 
to hold out a promise that there would be 
no more squabbles permitted between the 
architect and Dr. Reid. 

Viscount CANNING said, in answer 
to the question which his noble Relative 
had put to him, he would beg leave to set 
the noble Lord right as to one point, namely, 
as to the preparation of the committee- 
rooms of the House of Commons. It was 
not the case that the House of Commons 
had issued any order to Mr. Barry to pre- 
pare these rooms; but about the first day 
of the present month the Speaker intimated 
to the Board of Works that from the 27th 
of this month there would be a large addi- 
tional number of committee-rooms wanted 
for the use of the House of Commons. 
Either the Speaker or the Sergeant-at- 
Arms suggested that one or two houses in 
Palace-yard should be taken for the pur- 
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inconvenience than they now expe 
He therefore trusted that they ¥° 
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pose; but on these houses being examina 
it was found that they did not afford the 
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necessary accommodation. It wag theo 
suggested that new rooms should be bu im | 
as was done last year; but these would b 
afford very bad accommodation: and, unde MM 
these circumstances, he thought it wou Mm 
be much more convenient, and much mor 
economical, if the rooms in the part of th im ° 
new building, which had been a long tine fl 
finished, situated near the river, could him & 
putin order. He accordingly madeacm. im 
munication to Mr. Barry, to ascertain from i 
him if it were possible the rooms could him 
completed within the time. Mr. Bani 4 
having expressed an opinion favourable ) im 
the proposition, he (Lord Canning) ge 
him the necessary instructions; and, hay. J 
ing inspected the works on the day before, am ¥# 
he had no doubt that they would be ready i ™ 
by the day named. It was only yesterday i 
that he had received any intimation from ™ 
an officer of their Lordships’ House, that im He 
additional accommodation for Committess im 9! 
of their Lordships would be required; bi ™ 
as there were nineteen of the rooms tgm 
which he had alluded in preparation, ani lng 
as only fifteen were required for the Hou fm ti 
of Commons, the other four would b dere 
ready for their Lordships at the same time, fm ‘ilo 
He had also requested Mr. Barry to make gm "* 
another access to their committee-room, mm ™ 
so that their Lordships’ committee-room te 
should have a different entrance from that mj ' 
of the committee-rooms of the House ffm "4 
Commons. With regard to the principal Gone 
question of his noble Relative, he was sorry thee 
that he could not answer it in the manner mm Sut 
which he desired, namely, that the work gj 
men were again in the New House 3 
Lords, and that the fittings were neatly " D 
complete. He was sorry to say that this “es 
was not the case. His noble Friend hal . a 
alluded to certain squabbles and disputes v6 
which had arisen between the architect aul gj " nh 
Dr. Reid. He thought that any one who rey 
would read the evidence on the Table mn t 
would feel that there was something mor wre 
than mere squabbling in the matter. There j Poe 
were one or two important points which rity 
must be decided before the work coud bel 7 
gone through. He had attentively read a 
the evidence taken before the Committe; ; cel 
and he had arrived at the conclusion at, ah 
if the Government on its responsibility ies 
urged Mr. Barry to go on with the ae whine 
until these points were decided, they =, thie ] 
put the country to great expense rv be pr 
sarily, and their Lordships to still & a 
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abmit to this small sacrifice; as he 
hoped that in the course of only a few 
days the matter would be determined. If 
there had been nothing but the squabbles 
ietween the two gentlemen employed in 
he building which prevented its completion, 
jeadmitted that it would have been utterly 
inexcusable on his part, if he had not at 
nee put an end to them, and if he had not 
brought these two gentlemen into active 
co-operation within twenty-four hours. The 
question in dispute must, however, take 
yme time longer to determine. It had 
sever been clearly shown to his satisfaction 
that one uniform system of ventilation for 
the New Houses of Parliament, extending 
4s they did over between eight and nine 
ures, was feasible. Before any final step 
ys taken in the matter, they should see 
vhether this was advisable or not; and for 
iat purpose they should get the assist- 
ane of men of the most eminent ability. 
He thought that such opinion should be 
dbtained; and before their Lordships sanc- 
tioned the application of the system, they 
should take care that they were not peril- 
lng the safety of the building. Feeling 
this difieulty, which had not been consi- 
dered, he thought that the best course to 
fillow was to select three gentlemen, who 
vee eminent for their scientific attain- 
nents, and were perfectly acquainted with 
the subject, and from whom he could en- 
area sound opinion, to examine the mat- 
rand report thereon, so as to enable the 
Govemment to act upon their advice. The 
thee gentlemen had further received in- 
tuctions to the effect that they should 
onsider and report how far this system of 
vaatilation was practicable; and if so, how 
Dr. Reid’s system of ventilation should 
wertended to the whole building, or whe- 
ilerit should be restricted to only parti- 
cular parts, namely, the two Houses, or 
wher parts, Also, whether the application 
ithe system was advisable as far as ap- 
jel to particular parts of the building. 
Alo, to report how far Dr. Reid’s system 
"ws compatible with rendering the building 
fireproof; and, lastly, as to the opinion 
tly had formed as to how far the plans fur- 
lished to the architect in this matter were 
tuicient; and if further information was 
weessary, to what extent. These points 

| been directed, for the purpose of 

isin, to Mr. Hardwicke, the eminent 

iiteet, no doubt known to many of 
their Lordships; to Professor Graham, 
professor of chemistry at the London 

Wersity; and to Mr. George Stephen- 
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son, the engineer, whose high professional 
talents and attainments were known to all, 
and who had paid much attention to the 
subject of ventilation, and particularly the 
ventilation of mines. The qualifications 
of these gentlemen were of the greatest 
importance in the investigation of this sub- 
ject. He was aware that at the first 
blush an objection might be raised to this 
course, that it would lead to delay. He 
could assure the House that he had not 
come to a conclusion on the subject with- 
out anxious consideration, and the result 
was that he had taken upon himself the 
responsibility of adopting this course. He 
had reason to believe that the inquiry 
would be gone into by the gentlemen he 
had named without delay, and he under- 
stood that it need not take more than a 
few days before they made a report on the 
subject. When the opinion of these gen- 
tlemen was before Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, it would be enabled to come to an 
immediate decision. Any arrangements 
entered into between the Government and 
Dr. Reid, or the Government and the ar- 
chitect, as well as the opinions of Commit- 
tees of either House, should be laid on the 
Table, and it would also be right for the 
Government to state its views on the sub- 
ject to Parliament, and thus give noble 
Lords an opportunity of making any re- 
marks they might deem proper. Before 
they proceeded he thought that it was ne- 
cessary to fortify their opinion in the man- 
ner which he had stated, instead of going 
on working at all risks. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM said, that no one 
could doubt that his noble Friend had 
given a clear explanation, and had adopted 
aright mode of proceeding, as well as the 
most prudent course. Their Lordships 
were now suffering very much under the 
processes of Dr. Reid for the purpose of 
ventilation. The law Lords met in the 
mornings from ten to five, and suffered 
most severely from this system. He had 
never in his life suffered more from cold 
than he had done that day, sitting in that 
House, hearing appeals, from half-past ten 
to five. At the latter hour a change of 
temperature was always made, or the dif- 
ference, perhaps, arose from the comfort of 
having the presence of the great body of 
their Lordships there. He could assure 
the House that the noble Marquess had 
not said too much when he stated that 
such was the atmosphere in that House 
during the day that the law Lords were 
sometimes broiling and sometimes freezing, 
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and this was always the case except when 
their Lordships attended in the evening 
for a short time. He hoped that attention 
would be paid to this subject. In the 
Committee upstairs there was clear evi- 
dence to show that not eight or ten 
months were required, but that their 
Lordships could with proper attention get 
into their new House in the course of a 
very few weeks: not, however, if they 
were to wait until every nook and cranny 
or rat’s hole had been exposed to the ven- 
tilating process of Dr. Reid. The Library. 
Committee had acted most prudently, for 
they had barred the door against this plan 
of ventilation. As it was, they were sub- 
ject to every inconvenience, owing to this 
detestable plan of ventilation. No men 
could be better adapted for the investiga- 
tion than those gentlemen chosen by his 
noble Friend. Mr. Hardwicke was an ad- 
mirable architect, and he wished that he 
would inoculate his brother architect with 
some of that activity which he had mani- 
fested in building Lincoln’s Inn Hall. As 
to the squabbles alluded to, he knew no- 
thing about them, but it was the bounden 
duty of the noble Lord to see that no such 
squabbles arose to prevent the completion 
of public works. He had heard a few 
days ago, for the first time, and he did so 
with indignation, that the works for their 
new House had been suspended for months, 
in consequence of the squabbles between 
these two persons. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL thought that his 
noble and learned Friend had been rather 
too severe on his countryman, Dr. Reid. 
He (Lord Campbell) intended to throw no 
blame on Mr. Barry, but would suppose 
that he had conducted himself with the 
greatest zeal for the public service. Tis 
own opinion was that Dr. Reid was a man 
of eminent science, and that he was very 
successful in his plan of ventilation. For 
instance, the present House of Commons 
was the best large building as regarded 
ventilation and hearing that he had ever 
been in. He thought that the Members 
of the House of Commons would be great 
fools if they showed any great anxiety to 
leave that place. He trusted that their 
Lordships would not prejudge the matter 
in consequence of the ventilation of their 
House, but there were great impediments 
in the way of effectually doing so. As it 
was, when they met in the day time to 
hear appeals, they were sometimes in 
Greenland and sometimés in Bencoolen. 
He hoped that they would allow no efforts 
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to be spared to procure the completion of 
the new House. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought that the 
noble Viscount at the head of the Woods 
and Forests had adopted the most judiei. 
ous course that could be pursued; but he 
hoped that there would be a thorough un. 
derstanding that the House would not let 
the matter proceed in the way it had bi- 
therto done. It would be necessary in a 
short time for the House to come to a 
resolution to address Her Majesty that the 
new House of Lords should be prepared 
for their reception by the commencement 
of the next Session. The House of Con. 
mons a month ago had said that they must 
have fifteen new committee-rooms ready 
by the 27th of April; and these rooms, at 
the time they were ordered to be got 
ready, were not in such an advanced state 
as their Lordships’ new House. That 
building was a single building, that was, 
it was isolated, and must be ventilated 
either from under the floor, or from the 
space between the ceiling and the roof. It 
was left to Dr. Reid to say which course 
he should take. The sole question they 
had to determine regarded the manner or 
plan of sending hot or cold air into the 
new House, and this was the only thing 
that interfered with putting up the new 
fittings. They had the statement of Mr. 
Barry that all the internal fittings were 
ready, and that they only required to be 
put up. The ceilings and walls were 
finished, therefore there could not be the 
slightest doubt that the new [House would 
be ready by the commencement of the 
next Session. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, April 24, 1846. 


Minotes.] Pupsic Bitts.—1* Navy Civil Depart: 

ment. 
2°- Exchequer Bills (£18,380,200). 

Reported. Friendly Societies. 

3° and passed. Insolvent Debtors (India). 

Petitions Presented. By Mr. Bankes, Mr. Brotherton, 
and Sir John Trollope, from Dorset, Bradford, and Sul- J 
ton Bridge, for Better Observance of the Lord's Day-— 
By Mr. Montague Gore, Captain Pechell, and Mr. Tax 
cred, in favour of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By 
Mr. Fellowes, and Sir Stephen Glynne, from Clergy of 
Huntingdon, Hartismere, and Trenddyn, against Union 
of St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses.—By Mr. Gibson - 
from Commercial and Manufacturing Inhabitans 
Kirkcaldy, in favour of the proposed Measure respectiDg 
Customs and Corn Importation.— By several hon. oe 

bers, from various places, for Rating Owners in Liew " : 

Occupiers of Tenements.—By Mr. Langston, from Oxford, 

respecting Employment and Reformation of I 

Prisoners.—By several hon. Members, from variousple 
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for Repeal or Alteration of Lunatic Asylums and Pauper 
Lunatics Act.—By Mr. Bright, from Inhabitants of the 
Town of Ilfracombe, and by Mr. Alderman Copeland, 
from Friends of Peace in the Staffordshire Potteries, for 
Reduction of Naval and Military Establishments.—By 
Mr. Alderman Copeland, from Officers connected with 
the Administration of the Poor Law, for a Superannuation 
Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. Bankes, from 
Guardians of the Poor of the Cerne Union, against the 
Poor Removal Bill.— By Mr. Henry Grattan, from Rath- 
famham, against the Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill. 
—By Mr. Dennistoun and Mr. Bright, from Glasgow 
aod Great Driffield, for referring Foreign Disputes to Ar- 
bitration. 


BRIDPORT ELECTION. 


The Members selected by the General 
Committee on Elections to try the merits 
ofthe petition against the late return of a 
Member to serve in Parliament for the 
Borough of Bridport, were called to the 
Table and sworn. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE, feeling 
the awkwardness of offering any remarks 
upon such an occasion, yet hoped that the 
House would kindly grant him its indul- 
gence whilst he trespassed for a moment 
on its time. The Committee just appointed 
ad sworn to try the merits of his return, 
would have to assemble to-morrow; and 
although he could have no hope that the 
House would deviate from the course usu- 
illy followed in such cases, yet not for the 
ake of his own interest merely, but for 
the sake of the interests of other hon. 
Members who might thereafter be placed 
ina similarly unpleasant situation, he felt 
it his duty to call the attention of the 
House to the extreme difficulty in which 
he was placed, owing to the loose wording 
of the Act which provided the giving of 
uotiee of the objection to be made. By a 
clause in a recent Act, which he believed 
had been brought in by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government, 
the time of giving notice had been speci- 
ied. The clause ran thus :— 

“And be it enacted, that in all eases of contro- 
verted elections, or returns of Members to serve 
in Parliament, the parties complaining of or de- 
fending such elections or returns shall, by them- 
selves or their agents, deliver in to the clerk of 
the General Committee a list of the voters intended 
t0 be objected to, giving, in the said list the seve- 

heads of objection, and distinguishing the same 
‘ganst the names of the voters objected to, before 
au hour not later than six o’clock in the afternoon 
ofthe day next before the day appointed for choos- 
ing the Committee.” 

Now, the manifest intention of that clause 
Was to insure to parties a full and timely 
hotice of the objections about to be made. 
Bat in his ease they had kept the word of 
Promise to the ear, whilst they had broken 
tt the hope. For how stood the fact ? 
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240 electors of Bridport had voted for him, 
and the petitioners had placed upon the 
list of objections no less than 96. Now, 
he asked, was that justice? Was it in 
accordance with the fair meaning of the 
clause that such a list of objections should 
be handed in at the very last moment, when 
it would be almost impossible to ascertain 
upon what grounds the charges had been 
made or werefounded? Wasit, he asked, 
such a measure of justice as should be 
given to any man accused of bribery, to 
enable him to meet the case brought against 
him? Was it such a course as would be 
pursued by any court of justice? On the 
night before the day on which the Com- 
mittee was about to sit, for the purpose of 
trying the validity of his return, he was as 
completely in the dark as any Member of 
that House as regarded the charges to 
which he was to be called on to reply. 
Surely the meaning of the clause must 
have been, that the objector to the return 
should state what was the nature of the 
charges about to be made, in order that 
those charges might be fairly met: and 
surely it was not a fair mode of complying 
with that requisition thus to object to one 
half of those who had recorded their votes 
for him. How could he know what wit- 
nesses to call? His only intention in 
rising was to direct the attention of the 
House to the case, in order to show the 
manner in which the parties supporting 
the petition were acting towards him. He 
had been left most unusually in the dark; 
and although he did not expect to be re- 
lieved by the House, he thought that some 
means should be taken to ensure a better 
measure of justice for other hon. Members 
who might be subsequently placed in a 
similar position. 

Lorp GRANVILLE SOMERSET, as 
far as he understood the objection of the 
hon. Member, believed it to be to the 
wording of the law as it at present stood. 
He did not know anything of the nature of 
the hon. Member’s case; but the objection 
being to the Act of Parliament, he should 
say that he did not think that was the 
proper time to raise such a discussion. 

Mr. J. COLLETT thought the hon. 
Member for Bridport had little cause to 
complain, comparatively with him (Mr. 
Collett); for of 4,000 electors who voted 
for him at his election, every man had 
been objected to in the petition which was 
presented against his return. , 

Sir R. H. INGLIS, as he understood 
the hon. Member for Bridport, believed his 
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objection to be merely as to the excessive 
number of voters he was accused of hay- 
ing bribed. He understood the hon. Mem- 
ber to complain that notice of objection to 
96 out of 240 voters had been given. Now, 
if the hon. Member had had the misfortune 
to have bribed so many as 96, he could 
not see why he should object to the peti- 
titioner giving notice of his intention to 
prove the fact. 

Mr. B. COCHRANE begged most dis- 
tinctly to deny that he had ever said any- 
thing like what the hon. Baronet attributed 
to him. What he had objected to was, 
that sufficient notice had not been given 
him; that the meaning of the Act was to 
insure to Members an opportunity of being 
made perfectly acquainted with the nature 
of the charges about to be brought against 
them, in order that they might be enabled 
to mect them; and that such an opportu- 
nity had not been affordedhim. The hon. 
Gentleman was proceeding, when 

Mr. SPEAKER called him to order. 

The Committee to meet at Eleven 
o’clock to-morrow. 


COLONEL STODDART AND CAPTAIN 
CONOLLY. 

Mr. BAILLIE COCHRANE rose to 
put a question, of which he had given no- 
tice, to the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, respecting 
the families of two deserving and unfortu- 
nate gentlemen who had lost their lives at 
Bokhara whilst in the service of their coun- 
try. He meant Colonel Stoddart and Cap- 
tain Conolly. It would be only an act of 
justice towards the families of those unfor- 
tunate gentlemen to make some provision 
for them, if only as a tribute of respect. 
He was not aware whether Colonel Stod- 
dart had left any representative ; but with 
regard to the representatives of Captain 
Conolly, he knew that any act of the right 
hon. Baronet would be most gratefully re- 
ceived, and he trusted that some provision 
would be made for them. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: If he remem- 
bered rightly, Captain Conolly was in the 
service of the East India Company ; Colo- 
nel Stoddart was employed by the Foreign 
Office; and for the characters of both he 
had a great respect, and felt deep regret 
at their unhappy fate. When, however, 
the hon. Member required him to mark 
that respect by a pecuniary provision for 
the relatives of the parties, he ought to 
bear in mind that the Crown had only very 
limited means of granting pensions. For- 
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merly, it had great power for this purpo: 
the Irish and English civil lists were at jt, 
disposal for the reward of military and ¢jyi] 
services ; but at this time, the whole sm 
the Crown could grant in the course of the 
year was 1,2001.; and from that amount jt 
was expected, besides, to provide for the 
claims of literary and scientific men, ani 
for those who performed personal seryiges 
to the Sovereign. In truth, it was per- 
fectly inadequate. He could not give a 
better proof of the estimation in which 
Colonel Stoddart was held than to state, 
that about two years since, out of the lini. 
ted sum of 1,2001., Her Majesty granted 

ensions of 150l. to the sisters of that gal- 
has officer: the grounds must be distinetly 
stated in the warrant, and there it was set 
out that the money was paid in consequence 
of the untimely death of Colonel Stoddart, 
and the services he had rendered, He 
again entreated the House to remember 
that the whole sum allowed to the Crown 
was 1,200/. a year. He was not aware 
that Captain Conolly had any immediate 
relatives; but he knew enough of the East 
India Company to be sure that they were 
not indisposed to attend to claims arising 
out of services rendered : that eminent and 
wealthy body would act in this case with 
its accustomed liberality. For Colonel 
Stoddart’s relations the Crown had done 
as much as, under the circumstances, 
seemed reasonable. 


STATE OF IRELAND. 

On the Motion that the debate on the 
First Reading of the Protection of Life 
(Ireland) Bill, be resumed, 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN rose to put 
a question to the noble Lord opposite (Lor 
G. Bentinck), of which he had given him 
notice, and which he had been good enough 
to say he would answer. It was this: 
Suppose Government were to bring in 4 
Bill to suspend the operation of the Com 
Laws, as regards Ireland, so as to admit 
grain duty free, would the noble Lord, and 
the party with which he was connected, 
support such a measure? The noble Lord 
would be sure to feel that the circum 
stances of the present hour were not of al 
ordinary character ; and since this day 
week, when he (Mr. W. 


S. O’Brien) had 
called the attention of the House to the 
lamentable condition of his countryme?, 
Ministers had laid some documents up 
the Table, which had been printed, and 
were now in the hands of every Member. 
He was confident that every Member mus! 
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have read them, and would have seen from 
them that famine was rapidly approaching, 
orrather that it actually existed, in Ireland. 
With these documents before them, he could 
hardly believe that Government would per- 
severe in a measure which took away from 
the people the right of being out of doors 
half an hour after sunset. He presumed 
that the official documents lately presented 
must have been read by every Member, but 
still he felt it his duty to direct attention 
tosome parts of their contents, showing that 
the progress of the potato disease was rapid, 
that complaints were loud and general, 
and the applications for relief innumerable. 
[The hon. Member read a variety of quota- 
tions from the Printed Papers, including de- 
tailsof distress from Tipperary, Lowth, Cork, 
limerick, King’s County, Queen’s County, 
Westmeath, Galway, Donegal, the Isles of 
Arran, &e.| It was impossible, he said, 
that such a state of things should continue 
without some resort to violence on the part 
of thepeople. Ministers had declared that 
they foresaw the evil; why, then, had they 
not taken due precautions against it? On 
that day week, he had adverted in his place 
to certain outrages that had been com- 
mitted, and he now begged to be allowed 
toread an extract of a letter from Tippe- 
rary, dated the 13th of April, upon the 
same painful subject. After he had con- 
cluded it, he observed that the information 
vas derived from all classes—from magis- 
trates as well as labourers—and that all 
spoke the same language. In confirma- 
tin, he wished to add an extract from a 
communication of a gentleman who had 
been despatched to Ireland by the Morning 
Chronicle newspaper, for the purpose of 
collecting and transmitting correct intelli- 
genee. [The hon. Member read a quota- 
tion from the letter, describing the people 
of Ireland as being in a famishing condi- 
tion.] He had told the Government some 
time ago that adequate provision had not 
been made, and the House would do him 
the justice to recollect that Ministers had 
said in reply what was equivalent to this 
language: ‘‘You need not give yourself 
ay trouble to urge upon us the subject ; 
Weare fully prepared for all emergencies, 
and cannot be taken by surprise.” He 
appealed to the House whether Ministers 
had not been taken by surprise. If the 
tight hon. Baronet at the head of the Go- 
Yerument saw so clearly in November what 
had since occurred, was it not his business 
to have taken precautions, and to have 
made such arrangements, either local or 
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general, as to prevent starvation? Em- 
ployment should have been given on the 
one hand, and food on the other. He did 
not mean to detail the measures by which 
this end should have been accomplished, 
but it was his firm conviction that the evil, 
now only commencing, might by timely ex- 
ertions have been arrested ; much useful 
labour might have been afforded, profitable 
to the labourer and beneficial to the State. 
He had charged the Government with hay- 
ing failed in the performance of their duty, 
and what had been the answer? ‘We can 
do nothing but by co-operating with the 
landlords, and the landlords have not done 
their duty.’’ He was not prepared to say 
that the landlords of Ireland ought not to 
have done a great deal more than they had 
done; ‘but it was only fair to them to state 
that, in the county of Limerick, at least, 
there was hardly a parish where distress 
prevailed in which a considerable subscrip- 
tion had not been raised. At this moment, 
Government was doing what was least of 
all desirable: they were giving eleemosy- 
nary relief, when what had been required 
of them was employment. The right hon. 


Secretary for the Home Department would 
do him (Mr. W. 8. O’Brien) the justice to 
admit, that from the time he had entered 


the House, and before he entered it, at 
public meetings in Ireland, he had said 
that the present was a case which ought 
to be met by a special rate. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, were not to throw upon 
the landlords of Ireland the blame of not 
having co-operated with them in this mea- 
sure. Then, the Government turned round 
upon the Irish Members and taunted them: 
“‘You,”’ they said, ‘‘are preventing an in- 
flux of food into Ireland, because we can- 
not discuss the Corn Bill until the Coer 
cion Bill has been read a first time.”” He 
denied the imputation, and he really could 
not understand how the Government could 
blame anybody but themselves, The Irish 
Members were prepared to make some 
sacrifices, and they had already offered 
Government their own days for the discus- 
sion of the Corn Bill, if they chose to pro- 
ceed with it; therefore, whatever declama- 
tory attacks might be made upon them, or 
whatever might be suggested to them upon 
the part of the Liberals of England, it 
could not be said that the Irish Members, 
upon this question, had behaved badly. 
The Irish Members, indeed, had attended 
in their place for the purpose of supporting 
those measures of free trade which the 





English Liberals considered so essential to 
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the welfare of the country. They might, 
therefore, have reasonably expected that 
the English Liberals would have concurred 
with them in offering such resistance to 
the Coercion Bill as would render it im- 
possible for the Minister to pass it. 
If they had taken that course, was 
it to be supposed that the Government, 
with its 112 supporters, would have pressed 
a Bill so obnoxious, and which was resisted 
by every representative from Ireland who 
had yet spoken? But he had a fine sample 
of English feeling in the newspapers. For 
the last month almost, he had found upon 
his breakfast table every day, the Morning 
Chronicle and the Times, denouncing the 
course which the Irish Members were 
taking. But he and his brother Members 
from Ireland were only doing their duty to 
their country by taking that course, and 
they cared not what might be said against 
them for it ; and so long as coercive enact- 
ments were carried by an English majority 
against the opinion of all the Irish Mem- 
bers, he welcomed vituperation. But it 
was not alone to the Irish Members that 
blame was imputed. The noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord G. Bentinck) and his Friends 
came in for a share of it. They were 
present to answer for themselves. They 
had been told they were preventing the 
people of Ireland from obtaining food. He 
did not know what answer he should re- 
ceive from the noble Lord to a question 
that he intended to put to him, but as far 
as he could see, the course of the protec- 
tionists up to the present moment had been 
this—‘‘ You have no right,” they said to 
the Government, ‘‘ to couple the question 
of Irish famine with the question of free 
trade ; and if you had come down to this 
House and told us the people of Ireland 
were starving, we would have assented to 
placing a greater abundance of food at the 
disposition of the Irish Government.”” He 
would not accuse the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite of hypocrisy; but he was bound to 
say there was at least a want of candour 
in putting forward the question of Irish 
famine with the Corn Law discussions. 
The measure of Corn Law repeal was es- 
sentially an English measure, and not an 
Irish measure. It was a measure which, 
whatever might be its influence upon Ire- 
land, was no doubt called for by the pub- 
lie opinion of England ; it would chiefly 
benefit the manufacturers of England, and 
not the agricultural population of Ireland. 
He had not yet spoken upon the question 
in the House; but he now felt bound to 
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state what were his personal opinions Upon 
it, in the avowal of which he did not regard 
unpopularity. He was now, as he had been 
in 1842, an advocate for a fixed duty. The 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) whom he fol. 
lowed on that occasion had left him in the 
rear. The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Sir R. Peel) had shot beyond him. But 
he (Mr. W. S. O’Brien), at least, had seen 
no reason to change his views, which, he 
considered, were best for Ireland and for 
England too. As regarded the interests 
of England, whilst he thought the present 
amount of protection too high, a fixed duty 
on the importation of corn was better than 
free trade for Ireland. In the present erisis 
of Ireland he did not see any prospect of 
the prices of food being materially lower; 
but the general policy on this subject was 
a different question, into which he should 
not now enter further. ‘‘ What is to be 
the expedient adopted for providing food at 
a reasonable price for the starving people 
of Ireland?” was the great question to 
which every man of whatever party ought 
now to attend. Before the month of June 
importations of grain would be consumed. 
The potatoes would be gone. The sup- 
plies of Indian meal were now utterly in- 
adequate to supply the deficiency of food, 
arising from the failure of the potato crop. 
The next substitute would be oats ; andas 
to oats and oatmeal, it was right to ob- 
serve prices had been rising for two months, 
till, at this moment, they were upwards of 
one-third more than what was usually con- 
sidered remunerative. The last quotation 
of oats at Limerick was 1s. per stone, 
whilst 8d. was usually considered a re- 
munerative price. Now the introduction 
of foreign oats free of duty was a measure 
which even the protectionists might safely 
concede, for it would not produce much 
effect except as tending to keep down 
prices. With regard to wheat, he must 
say it had not risen in proportion to oats; 
but then wheat had not, since the Union, 
been the food of the people of Ireland. 
Although he was not prepared for a total 
and immediate repeal of the Corn Laws, 
yet, looking at the existing necessities of 
the people of Ireland, he considered the 
crisis must be met by admitting oats and 
wheat free of duty till the next winter; 
and he begged to ask the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) whether he and his friends 
would consent to suspend for three months 
the operation of the present Corn Laws, 
so as to admit those descriptions of 
grain, free of duty, into Ireland ? 
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Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I will 
frst offer to the hon. Member my thanks 
for his courtesy in giving me ample notice 
of the question he has addressed to me. I 
concur entirely with him, that under ordi- 
nary circumstances it would not be fair to 
ask an independent and insulated Member 
what his intentions were, as to any mea- 
sure to be introduced into the House. But 
[do admit, Sir, that under the particular 
cireumstances in which we are placed— 
yhen we have a Ministry endeavouring to 

overn the country, while no more than 
112 hon. Members place confidence in 
themn—and while those with whom I have 
the honour to act and agree, number 240, 
constituting, together with the Irish Mem- 
bers, a clear majority of the House—under 
such extraordinary circumstances, the hon. 
Member was entitled to put to me the ques- 
tion he has asked, and to which I shall be 
glad to give a frank and honest answer. 
Sir, the question put to me is, whether my 
hon. Friends around me would support Mi- 
uisters, were they to introduce a measure— 
not for the abrogation and abolition—but 
simply for the suspension of the Corn Laws 
as respects Ireland—for three months ? 
Sir, 1 may be permitted to enter perhaps 
at some length into the subject, in answer- 
ing this question. The hon. Member has 
gone into a long catalogue of calamities, 
distressing to listen to, now prevailing in 
Ireland. It must have been painful to 
every Gentleman in the House to hear such 
an enumeration of miseries existing in Ire- 
land. But I think it is yet more painful 
to the House to reflect that the present is 
uo insulated or isolated case of such cala- 
nity, but that a similar story of woe might, 
year after year, with too sad truth be told. 
Sir, we have learnt from the Report of 
Earl Devon, and it is confirmed by the 
hon, and learned Member for Cork, that, 
taking one year with another, there are 
2,300,000 destitute poor in Ireland. And 
there is nothing in the long statement we 
have heard, to lead me to suppose the dis- 
tress now existing in Ireland exceeds much 
the distress that occurs in all times at this 
season of the year. Sir, I can assure the 
hon. Gentleman that he is not more anxi- 
ous to supply relief to the people of Ireland, 
and assuage their miseries, than the Gen- 

Hemen who sit around me. But in our be- 
lief the measure alluded to by him would 
not afford any relief to the present dis- 
tresses of the people of Ireland. I shall 
state to the House the reasons which in- 

uve those around me to be of opinion that 
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no measure for the abolition of the Corn 
Laws—no measure for the suspension of 
the Corn Laws—would afford the slightest 
relief to the people of Ireland. But, Sir, 
any measure proposed to the House by a 
Gentleman who so justly stands so high in 
the confidence of the people of that coun- 
try as the hon. Member does—any measure 
proposed by him for their relief, is worthy 
of the most favourable consideration of 
every Member of the House. And, there- 
fore, Sir, though for reasons I shall here- 
after state, I do not believe that the sus- 
pension of the Corn Laws would afford any 
relief to the people of Ireland, I believe I 
speak the opinions of the great majority of 
my friends around me, when I say, that if 
proposed by the Irish Members, or by the 
Government at their instance, such a mea- 
sure will have our cordial support. We 
believe that it is not the want of food which 
creates the present distress in Ireland, but 
the want of money with which to purchase 
food, as regards the lower classes of so- 
ciety, in a partial sense, though not gene- 
rally, through the country: and we think 
that a local remedy to the local evil should 
be applied. Money must be afforded, or 
the employment which may be the means 
of obtaining money, in order to enable the 
people to purchase food. Such, Sir, are 
the measures which we think the Govern- 
ment should have introduced. But if, Sir, 
through the ery that has been raised 
by the Ministry, a feeling has been created 
in Ireland that the proteetionist party, or 
the opponents of the Coercion Bill, are 
standing between the starving people of 
Ireland and their food—Sir, we are willing 
to remove that delusion by passing, in- 
stantly, a measure which for the period 
present shall open the ports of Ire- 
land. But in so doing, we earnestly 
and solemnly protest against the assump- 
tion that we believe such a measure will 
afford any relief to the people of Ireland. 
The Government may delude the people of 
Ireland, most cruelly have the Government 
deluded them, by assuring them that a re- 
peal of the Corn Laws would relieve their 
distress; but, Sir, we think no such thing, 
and we will hold out no such false hopes; 
we will practise no such wicked deiusion 
upon the people of Ireland. Sir, what is 
the state of things at present as to the 
prices of grain in that country? Into 
the ports.of London and Glasgow alone, 
within the three months subsequent to 
the lst of January, 260,000 quarters 
of oats have been imported from Ire- 
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land. The hon. Gentleman has referred 
to Limerick. Well, from Limerick alone 
there were exported 34,000 quarters to 
the London market. How is it possible, 
by suspending the Corn Laws in Ireland, 
to supply oats for the people when the 
price of oats in the London market, exclu- 
sive of duty, is now, according to the 
quality, ls. or 9d. a quarter higher than 
in Cork, which I believe is the highest 
market in Ireland. I find, upon perusal 
of a Cork corn circular, that the average 
price of Irish white oats last week, was 
23s. 6d. a quarter; and the average price 
of the corresponding kind of foreign oats 
was 24s. 6d. a quarter, exclusive of duty, 
in Mark-lane. On the 18th instant the 
average price of Irish oats was 21s. 9d. 
per quarter; and the average price of 
foreign oats, in Mark-lane, exclusive of 
duty, was 22s. 6d. per quarter. So that 
prices are ls. per quarter, and 9d. a quar- 
ter lower in Ireland than in this country. 
Unless, therefore, foreigners are prepared 
to make a sacrifice to the Irish people of 
that difference, how is it possible—even if 
gtain could be conveyed by magic from 
Mark-lane to Ireland—how is it possible 
that, by the repeal or suspension of the 
Corn Laws, a single grain of oats should 
find its way to the Irish market? So as 
to wheat, the average price of wheat in 
Cork was last week 49s. 6d. per quarter; 
while foreign wheat in bond, exclusive of 
duty, averaged 54s., leaving a difference 
of 4s. 6d. per quarter. I believe there is 
no part of Ireland in which distress exists 
to a greater extent than in the county of 
Cork. Now I will give the House a com- 
parative statement of the produce in grain 
which came into the market of Cork in 
this and in former years. I find that the 
aggregate amount of grain which came in 
the year 1844, amounted to 344,947 
barrels; in the year 1845 it amounted to 
337,654 barrels; but in the present year, 
1846, this year of scarcity, it rose to 
386,839 barrels. If then the people of 
Cork are starving, they are not starving 
for the want of food, but for the want of 
money to purchase food, and the want of 
employment. If there are riots in Ireland 
is it surprising ? When the people of that 
country see 23,000 carts loaded with meal, 
and 100 tons of flour going out of the 
country, is it to be wondered at that they 
rise in arms and try to prevent the food 
going out of their country, leaving famine 
and starvation amongst them? Sir, if the 
truth were known—and I have it stated 
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here upon the authority of a nobleman of 
the county of Cork, the Earl of Shannon, 
who says that he believes that though 
there may be great scarcity in many 
places, yet around him the scarcity does 
not exist—much of the distress arises, not 
altogether from the want of potatoes, but 
because people are holding back their po- 
tatoes, and refusing to sell them. Minis. 
ters, to serve their own purposes, have 
told them, from November and December 
down to the present time, that a grievous 
famine exists. When they told this coun. 
try that a potato famine existed in Eng. 
land, I can answer for many counties in 
which the price of potatoes from 7s. 6d. 
sack fell to 5s.a sack. They were ls. 4d, 
a peck last year, and are Is. 6d. at the 
present time. I lately heard a statement 
that a farmer had refused to sell 200 sacks 
at 7s. a sack in the month of December, 
believing in the statements of famine, and 
that now he is unable to get 2s. 6d. per 
sack. I have received a letter from 
gentleman in Huntingdonshire, who tells 
me that ten days ago the annual auction 
of potatoes took place in Caldecott, in 
Bedfordshire, when, instead of the famine 
price, they sold at 2/. 10s. a ton, with six 
months’ credit, while they were 3l. 10s. 
per ton, and six months’ credit, last year. 
He states that he can have any quantity 
of potatoes at ls. 4d. per bushel. I was 
once a grower of potatoes myself in the 
county of Sussex. In November last, 
having potatoes to sell, I was told that 
they were fetching 7s. 6d. a sack in Chiches- 
ter market. I was told I might be quite 
sure of getting 10s. a sack; but in the 
month of April the price of potatoes has 
fallen to 6s., which is cheaper than they 
were in December. The present ery is 4 
false alarm, got up by the Ministers; and 
the people of Ireland, as is stated by the 
Earl of Shannon, a Whig nobleman, are 
suffering from the consequences. I reed 
lect a statement in a Cork newspaper the 
other day, of one or two old women who 
did not mean to sell their potatoes till they 
could get a farthing a-piece for them. I 
believe that the scarcity of potatoes 1 
greatly exaggerated. That there isa high 
price of potatoes, and that many people are 
not enabled to purchase them, arises m4 
great measure from people’s holding back 
their potatoes. But as I said before, if it 
will allay any feelings that now exst m 
the breast of the Irish people, though we 
do not believe it will do any good, yet We 
are willing to support their proposal, Far 
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fom thinking that the abolition of the 
Com Laws will benefit Ireland, it is my 
fim and conscientious belief that the aboli- 
tion of the Corn Laws will be the destruc- 
tin of Ireland. I concur in every word 
that fell on that subject from the hon. 
Member for Limerick ; and I am sorry to 
say that I must concur in other statements 
announced by him in Conciliation Hall. I 
believe that it will not benefit, but that it 
vill injure, the labourers of Ireland. I do be- 
lieve, with the hon. Member, that there will 
be a reaction arising out of the distress 
that will be created if a repeal of the Corn 
laws should be carried, which will very 
much help on the Repeal of the Union. 
The hon. Gentleman is a high authority 
himself, I will read a letter to the House 
which is from another high authority; it is 
addressed by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, a 
Roman Catholic priest of considerable dis- 
tinction in the county of Mayo, and a gen- 
tleman of high character and independent 
principles, to Mr. Moore, on the eve of the 
late election. I think there is much to 
learn from the statements therein expressed. 
Imust state that Mr. Hughes is a friend 
of Mr. Moore, and looks up with feelings 
of great respect and regard to Mr. Moore; 
but at the same time, he is not the man to 
srifice his principles to any other feelings. 
Qn the 6th of February Mr. Hughes ad- 
iressed his letter to Mr. Moore. He says— 

“The Repeal question shall be the qualification 
test for the representation of this county. My 
feelings on this subject, and those of all the Ca- 
tholic clergy of this country, are in full coincidence 
with those of Mr. O’Connell. My writing to you 
aly on this matter demonstrates the preference 
which I feel disposed to give you of my own vote, 
and whatever little influence I may possess, if I 
can do so with consistency.” 


Mr. Hughes goes on to state, that he ex- 
pects Parliament to continue for another 
year, and that if so, there can be no doubt 
but that that county will be in a better 
pésition to return a Repeal Member. He 
then says— 


"7 have always considered, and every passing 
day satisfies me more, that no two questions ean 
be more identified than the repeal of the present 
Legislative Union, and the future prosperity of 
our country. The commercial views of Sir R. 

tl will, I am satisfied, in a very short time 
become the law of this country; if so, they must 
have the happiest results for a Repeal of the 
Union, as they cannot fail to make Repealers of 
the landed aristocracy of Ireland. There is not a 
raged that I have conversed with on this 
; ject that don’t coincide with this view. The 
‘gilative enactments of Sir Robert Peel will 

Ye out of the English market the agricultural 


troduce of Ireland. Ireland will then have to 
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establish a home market, which can be successfully 
accomplished only by the establishment of Irish 
manufactures, and an Irish Parliament to protect 
and foster them.” 


It is now no mystery why Irish Members 
are found to support a repeal of the Corn 
Laws. I know not whether Sir R. Peel is 
not secretly advocating their cause. What 
is the course adopted by the right hon. 
Gentleman? He has turned round upon 
all his past opinions; and I see consequences 
arising from his vacillation which must 
ultimately terminate in the dismemberment 
of the Empire, and which will be much 
facilitated by his measures. I can well 
conceive that the distress which will be 
brought upon Ireland, may drive the Irish 
people to frenzy. Why, we have been told 
by the latest convert—the last noble con- 
vert to the ranks of those who wish to 
repeal the Corn Laws—we have been told 
by the Earl of Essex that there is one 
class of farmers who must suffer by a 
repeal of those Corn Laws—a class of 
farmers, who, in the estimation of the 
noble Earl, ought never to have been 
farmers—farmers who are not possessed of 
eapital. Those are the farmers with no 
capital but honesty and industry, who were 
once described as the strength and pride 
of the country. But, Sir, if all farmers 
without capital are to be sacrificed—if the 
round frocks of England are to be sacri- 
ficed—what will happen to the frieze coats 
of Ireland? There are 558,000 farmers 
in Ireland holding farms under fifteen acres 
of land. I ask hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
how much capital are these farmers in [re- 
land possessed of? I ask them what ca- 
pital they have but their own hard horny 
hands and arms with which they cultivate 
the Jand—558,000 Irish farmers? Then, 
if the Earl of Essex is right, this large 
number must be sacrificed. If we esti- 
mate, as I believe we may estimate, not 
five persons, but six persons to a family in 
Ireland—for it is to the honour and credit 
of the Irish peasantry and Irish people, 
that, instead of maintaining themselves and 
children only, the practice and custom, 
the honoured custom, of the peasantry and 
lower classes in Ireland, is to support their 
aged and infirm fathers and mothers—we 
reckon, then, not five persons, but six per- 
sons to each family, you will have at once 
three millions and a half of people in Ire- 
land, who are to be deprived of subsistence 
by the measures of the right hon. Baronet. 
If you are to add this number of people to 
those already destitute, some other mea- 
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sures will be required to provide for so 
much misery as must ensue. I, for one, 
can see no remedy for the evil, but in a 
Poor Law of a different construction from 
that which now exists. I can see no sal- 
vation and no peace for Ireland, until a 
liberal and generous Poor Law, on the 
same footing as the English Poor Law, 
shall be carried out upon the principle, 
that no person in Ireland, more than those 
in England, shall starve. We were told 
the other night by the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork, that out of the 256,0001. 
levied as poor rates in Ireland, the sum of 
90,0002. does not go to the relief of the 
poor at all, but is paid as interest for the 
money laid out on workhouses, and to sup- 
port the staff of the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners. Deducting that sum from the 
former there only remains 166,000I. a year 
to provide for the sustenance of 2,300,000 
of the destitute poor of Ireland. That 
amounts to something like one farthing 
and one-third of a farthing per head per 
week. I understood the hon. and learned 
Gentleman to say that there are 37,000 
persons in the workhouses. 166,000J. will 


rive these persons something more than 
gs 
ls. per head per week. 


And there will 
then be left 2,263,000 destitute persons in 
Ireland. In such a state of things can you 
wonder that riots and agrarian outrages 
take place? That must be the case when 
the people are starving. I say there is 
but one remedy, and that is to make a 
sufficient provision for the poor of Ireland. 
Is it to be endured that 10,000,0000. ster- 
ling in food should come from Ireland, and 
that no more than 256,000l. should be 
given to the poor of that country? I am 
aware that a Poor Law cannot be carried 
without much consideration, and that it 
cannot pass in a week, or perhaps in three 
months. But then some immediate provi- 
sion must be made for these evils. I re- 
collect that in the year 1833, the House 
almost unanimously supported a proposi- 
tion for granting 1,000,0001. to the desti- 
tute Protestant clergy of Ireland, whose 
arrears of tithes could not be obtained for 
the years 1831 and 1832. In the first in- 
stance, it was an advance to the tithe- 
owners, but it afterwards became a gift. 
If we could, in the year 1833, make a gift 
of 1,000,000/. sterling to the titheowners 
of Ireland, cannot we now, if the people 
are starving, break through the rigid rules 
of political economy, and endeavour to sup- 
ply the immediate wants of the people ? 
Let us supply the wants of the Irish people 
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for the time being from the funds of thi, 
country, and then let us seriously endey. 
vour to make a permanent provision. for 
them. These are the opinions. of my 
Friends who sit around me; and if the 
Members for Ireland will introduce such 
measures as these, they will have our gop. 
dial and generous support. These are not 
new opinions. They are the opinions of ay 
eminent statesman, who possessed the full 
confidence of this House. Mr. Huskisson 
said, that ina Poor Law for Ireland would 
be found the introduction of a feeling of 
security which would invite and retain the 
employment of English capital in that 
country. It was that feeling of security 
which had occasioned the greatness and 
wealth of this country, and which alone 
would produce similar results in Ireland, 
Mr. Huskisson went on to say, that unless 
such a measure were quickly brought for. 
ward, all the hopes which he entertained of 
the benefit to Ireland which could be de. 
rived from the passing of the Roman (a- 
tholic Emancipation Bill would be diss. 
pated. I look to that period with the 
greatest satisfaction. In my humble office 
of private secretary to Mr. Canning, nearly 
25 years ago, I had the satisfaction of pos- 
sessing the confidence of that illustrious 
statesman. I have often heard Mr. Can 
ning say, that it was to the Poor Laws of 
this country that England owed her sue- 
cess in her struggles with Europe and 
America—that the Poor Laws had enabled 
the people of England to meet the burdens 
of the war—and that the Poor Laws had 
saved the country from revolution. These 
are substantially the measures to which my 
hon. Friends around me look for the salva- 
tion of Ireland—for quieting disturbances 
and promoting peace in that country. And 
whilst we consent, in deference to the feel- 
ing which has been expressed by the hou. 
Gentleman who stands so high in the eo- 
fidence of the people of Ireland—whilst we 
cordially defer to him, and to the feelings 
of the people of Ireland, by consenting 
support a suspension of the Corn Law with 
respect to that country, we wish emphatt 
cally to guard ourselves from being sup- 
posed to think that either in the suspension 
of the Corn Laws, or in their abolition, 
any relief whatever can be afforded to the 
misery of one single individual in Ireland. 
Mr. V. SMITH would not enter ilo 
the details which had been gone into 0 
the present occasion, astutely enough, by 
the hon. Member for Limerick, for the 
purpose, no doubt, of procrastinating the 
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business of the evening. The hon. Gen- 
jeman had introduced the question of the 
Returns that had been presented with re- 
ference to the distress in Ireland, but he 
nust say that he had not adverted to the 
only painful part of that Return. That 
document did undoubtedly exhibit a defici- 
eney of exertion on the part of persons 
holding property in Ireland ; and that, in 
ite of all the exertions shown by the Go- 
yernment, they had not been met by cor- 
responding efforts on the part of the people 
of Ireland. This was a question that 
mavely affected the people of this country 
aswell as Ireland. They were submitting 
vithout a murmur to the payment of sums 
of money in Ireland ; but it was incumbent 
on the Government to show, and on Parlia- 
ment toask, what had been done by the land- 
lords of Ireland in these cireumstances? A 
statement presented the other day showed 
not only an apparent absence of exertion, 
ut applications of the most extraordinary 
nature he had ever heard of. One of these 
was actually from a noble Earl, whose 
name he need not hesitate to mention, the 
Earl of Kingston—who made application 
fora grant of 5001. to make a pond in his 
own domain ; and this without any state- 
ment that he meant to contribute a similar 
sum. Now, the Return was deficient in 
this respect, that it did not state what an- 
swers had been made by the Scarcity Com- 
missioners to such applications as these. 
But he would not for a moment suppose 
that such an application as the one he had 
instanced had been acceded to by the Com- 
missioners. He was disposed, however, to 
isk the right hon. Gentleman if he would 
wubmit a Return, showing the amount of 
contributions, by persons having property 
it Ireland, to relieve the distress in their 
ueighbourhood; or whether he could state 
inwhat grounds, and in what proportion, 
‘overnment, in cases where they had given 
contributions for that distress had received 
‘tributions from proprietors in those lo- 
talities? This was due to the people of 
fagland, and to those individuals who had 
}tid money out of their own purses to re- 
lieve the wants of the Irish people. It 
‘ught to be known who were the proprie- 
tor, absent or resident, who declined in 
the Present emergency to subscribe towards 
te relief of Ireland. 
| ‘RJ. GRAHAM, in answer to the 
aaa by the hon. Gentleman, said 
la @ “ — rule laid down in every 
ir pb 1 lament, where money was given 
¢ works, that one moiety was only 
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advanced by the public, and that the other 
moiety was secured in a sufficient manner 
upon the whole property of the country. 
No advance had, in the present instance, 
been made except on that ground; and 
on any occasion where in particular locali- 
ties money had been granted to improve 
the property of individuals, they also had 
been called on to contribute a certain pro- 
portion of the amount. It was understood 
that advances in the shape of public works 
were preferred, and this accordingly was 
the general rule adhered to. But in refer- 
ence to districts situated near large towns, 
it was not possible to pursue this course. 
In those suburban vicinities private sub- 
scriptions had been carried out ; and though 
he saw great objections, under any circum- 
stances, even of extreme depression, to the 
State giving public alms, yet, in the cir- 
cumstances of these particular localities, 
and looking at the urgency of the case, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland had been autho- 
rized by Government to grant a sum equal to 
the amount of local subscription so required. 
With regard to the application of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Kingston), he was ena- 
bled to state with confidence that the ap- 
plication had not been entertained. When 
the British Parliament was called on to 
make good the advances, the fullest Re- 
turns should be laid before the public. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE said, he had never 
listened to a speech in that House which 
gave him greater gratification and pleasure 
than the speech of the noble Lord opposite. 
Were it only for one principle laid down in 
that speech, namely, that on Irish subjects 
the voice of the Irish people, expressed 
through their representatives, ought to be 
potential, the speech of the noble Lord 
afford him the highest gratification. The 
noble Lord’s weight in that House as a 
stateman, could not fail to cause such a 
principle to be hailed by the Irish people 
with the greatest hope and satisfaction. 
For his part, he (Mr. E. B. Roche) never 
felt greater hope for the prosperity and 
peace of Ireland, than he did on that oe- 
casion. For that principle, so boldly and 
clearly laid down by the noble Lord, he 
(Mr. Roche) thanked him most sincerely ; 
standing, as the noble Lord did, at the 
head of a party whose confidence he pos- 
sessed, and so justly. As an Irishman, he 
thanked him for the desire which he had 
expressed to relieve the people of Ireland 
from the abject misery which they were 
suffering; and now, if the people were 


treated with neglect or worse by the pre- 
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sent Administration, they were afforded 
some hopes from the proximate. It was 
painful and humiliating in the greatest 
degree to an Irishman to come down to 
that House evening after evening, and to 
be obliged to make statements, often not 
to the most willing audience, of the details 
of the misery and suffering which his fellow 
countrymen endured; nevertheless, if it 
were only to justify themselves in any 
course which they might hereafter be com- 
pelled to adopt, they would not hesitate, 
at a sacrifice of self-esteem and self-respect, 
to proclaim the misery which the people of 
Ireland were suffering. He had in his 
possession a letter from a Roman Catholic 
clergyman in his neighbourhood, which 
gave a most shocking account of the desti- 
tution to which the people were reduced ; 
being obliged to eat water-cresses for food 
in some instances, and turnips being con- 
sidered a luxury. The parish to which he 
referred was the parish of Aghadah, barony 
of Imokilly. The letter also stated that 
potatoes in that parish were 11d. per stone, 
and that it was hard to procure them even 
at that price. Now, when he saw his 
neighbours, who had always behaved them- 
selves peaceably and with tranquillity, starv- 
ing and treated with less care for their 
wants than the beasts of the field, was he 
not to represent that to the House? or 
was he to be told, when he appealed to the 
House of Commons and the Government 
for relief for them, was he to be told he 
was coming between the people of England 
and free trade? What cared he for the 
Anti-Corn-Law League or free trade as an 
objection to those representations? If he 
went to the Anti-Corn-Law League, he 
would be met with some cold principle of 
political economy, true enough, perhaps, 
but of no use in meeting the necessities of 
Ireland. But when he appealed to the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord G. Bentinck), 
he agreed to give relief to the people of 
Ireland, even against his principles: he 
said he would give them food and money 
too, if necessary. He (Mr. Roche) was 
acquainted with the condition of the people 
of Ireland; and because he and his brother 
Irish Members attempted to obtain relief 
for that destitution, every scribe of this 
country who wished, every party whipster 
who wrote for the press in this country, 
applied epithets to them that must recoil 
on those who used them. It was a com- 
mon thing with the press to apply to the 
Irish Members the epithet ‘‘ impracticable 
malignants.”’ [An hon. Member: The 
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Morning Herald.| It was not dy the 
Herald that epithet was applied; it yas 
a ccs 
by the Times. The right hon. Baronet a 
the head of the Government boasted of 
the great advantages which his free-trade 
measures would produce to Ireland; but jf 
he were so sanguine as to its effects, why 
did he not proceed with it at once? Why 
did he dovetail the measure for free trade 
with a measure for coercion in Ireland? 
Why did he put the Irish people in this 
dilemma: if you remain free you must 
starve ; if you get food it will be accom. 
panied with the brand of slavery? Wher 
on former occasions the Government was 
asked what had been done, or what they 
were doing for the people of Ireland, they 
answered that they were taking every ne. 
cessary step, and that their measures would 
be seen in time; indeed, that statement 
took him in on the first night of the Se. 
sion, and he cheered the right hon. Baronet; 
but as yet he had seen nothing done. Irish 
Members were in constant communication 
with their constituents ; and if any of the 


























































mysterious manipulations of the Coven. 
ment had produced a good effect, they } 
must have heard of it. He was not aware : 
that the least good had been done for the ‘ 
people of Ireland by the Government in p 
this emergency. He had occasion recently ( 
to make an application to the Board of r 
Works for assistance in making a partieular P 
line of road in his neighbourhood; which a 
project was highly approved of by the M4 
landlords in the neighbourhood, on the 7 
ground of its being calculated to bea very la 
desirable public work, whilst its construe- ro 
tion would afford immediate employment (\o 
to the people. The application was made Of 
about six weeks ago; and the Board HH |, 
Works, in answer to the application, stated Go 
that they would send down an engineer 0 Mya 
inspect the projected line; that gentleman Hf jy 
did survey the line, and he believed reportel Con 
favourably of it. He was not in a positil! Bf hot 
to say how that gentleman reported ; but not 
he had reason to believe that he report! Hi ja 
in favour of the work. Just at that 0 Hi foy, 
ment, while he had been making the strong: Hl rep 
est possible representations to the Boarl toy 
of Works that the people were in gt Hi the, 
distress, and that time was a great object ras 
to the relief committee, so that they might Prie 
be able to set the people at work at once, ing j 
he wrote a letter to the Secretary ©" that 
Board of Works, dated the 6th of April Bi the ' 
and asking for information on one ot ™ Hl vig 
points, without which, as he told thee Hf likely 
tary, it was impossible that they could ge Mr 
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on, The Secretary to the Board of Works, 
a gentleman with a hieroglyphical name, 
which he could never read, answered his 
inquiries in a letter dated the 18th of 
April, so that from the 6th of April till 
the 18th, not one single thing was done by 
these gentlemen of the Board of Works. 
Now what did this show? It showed that 
the Executive Government of Ireland, 
whoever they were—for they were not re- 
presented in the House—were not applying 
themselves to the question as they ought 
to do, but were only going on in the old, 
ordinary, jogtrot way of doing business, 
which was bad enough, Heaven knew, when 
the people had enough to eat; but now 
that they were living from hand to mouth, 
was a perfect faree, and worse than a farce. 
Under the circumstances in which Ireland 
was placed, such a mode of doing business 
heeame tragical; and it was not to be en- 
dured that gentlemen should ride about the 
Phenix Park, instead of answering letters 
addressed to them, and attending to the 
important question before them. It was 
painful for him to be obliged to make these 
remarks, No doubt the gentleman, whose 
name he could not read, would be not 
very well pleased to see himself in the 
papers to-morrow ; but it was not his 
(Mr. Roche’s) fault, but that of the Go- 
verament, who had placed the country 
gentlemen of Ireland in thisfix. By going 
m in the old jogtrot way of doing business, 
they were only mystifying the people of 
England, and deceiving the people of Ire- 
lind, He again asked the right hon. Ba- 
tmnet opposite, the political father of the 
Coercion Bill, he who directed the Home 
(fice and controlled the Executive of Ire- 
lnd—he asked him again what it was the 
Government was doing, and what they 
vere prepared to do, to relieve the present 
distress? From all places he received 
complaints that the Government were doing 
nothing. In Cork, thank God, they had 
tot yet what they had in Tipparary. They 
had hot yet had a town sacked; and there- 
fre, he supposed that Cork would not 
Tecelve any attention. It was necessary 
"0 press this subject upon the attention of 
the Government, both in season and out of 
‘eason; and he, for one, thanked his hon. 
fnend the Member for Limerick for press- 
ig it to-night, if for no other reason than 
that it had brought out a declaration by 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, 
Vhich was so honourable to himself, and 
ely to be so beneficial to the country. 


Mr. BELLEW agreed with the hon. 


Member who had just spoken, with respect 
to the neglect which took place on the 
part of the Board of Works in reference to 
matters committed to their eare; but he 
believed that they had had too much busi- 
ness to attend to, and that there was not 
a sufficient number of people employed by 
the Government to do the business. The 
consequence was, that in many places the 
works committed to them were completely 
at a standstill. In his own county the 
Board of Works had behaved perfectly well, 
as far as regarded the granting of their 
requests. The applications made to them 
had in general been approved of; but, al- 
though the grants had been made three 
weeks ago, not a single spade had yet been 
put into the ground; and he would, there- 
fore, press upon the Government the im- 
portance of haying a sufficient number of 
hands to enable the works to be put in 
motion for which the grants had been 
made. With respect to the speech of the 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) he could 
not say he exactly agreed with his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down in his esti- 
mate of it. He was not to be caught either 
with the noble Lord’s speculations or his 
offers. He was one of those who were in 
favour of a repeal of the Corn Laws, but 
he was not in favour of a Repeal of the 
Union; and he should not be induced by 
any of the arguments of the noble Lord to 
forego his opinions on the Corn Laws. He 
was also desirous on that occasion of ex- 
pressing his conviction that, in a large num- 
ber of instances, the landlords of Ireland 
did not do their duty to the people. It 
was quite true that there were a number 
of landlords who discharged their duties 
as well as the landlords of any other coun- 
try, and very onerous duties they had to 
discharge every one knew who knew any- 
thing of Ireland; but that there were many 
who did not discharge a single duty which 
they ought to do. The fact was, that 
public opinion in Ireland was not strong 
enough to make them do so; and that the 
whole relation of landlord and tenant was 
a great hindrance to every attempt to set 
matters right; though he was of opinion 
that what had occured this Session would 
do more than had ever been done be- 
fore to lead to a legislative enactment for 
the settlement of this question. If no 
other means could be devised, he, for one, 
would agree to a law which would make 
every man who had means contribute to 
the support of those who had not; and he 
was happy to think that the hon. and learns 
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ed Member for Cork, who commanded such 
respect and influence in Ireland, had stated 
that he had become a convert to that prin- 
ciple. To meet the present emergency, 
he, for one, would agree to a law for im- 
posing an income-tax upon the landlords, 
or a charge upon their rental, or, indeed, 
to anything which would render the mass 
of property liable for the mass of poverty 
in Ireland. 

Mr. ROCHE begged to be understood 
as having made no charge against the 
officer employed by the Board of Works in 
the case to which he referred, but against 
the Board itself. 

Mr. A. STAFFORD O’BRIEN did not 
wish to bear hardly on any individual; but 
he must say, this was not the first time 
that he had had reason to suspect the 
Board of Works in Ireland. That Board, 
he thought, was not constituted in sufficient 
strength. When he went over to Ireland, 
a short time ago, he found the potato dis- 
ease in his district was worse than he had 
expected. On finding what was the state 
of things, he immediately wrote to the 
Board of Works in Dublin; and the answer 
he got was of such a nature as to convince 
him that to write to them was of no use. 
He therefore wrote directly to Lord Lin- 
coln, stating that he was willing and ready 
to employ his own people; but that many 
of the people in the neighbourhood were 
the tenants of non-resident landlords, and 
that it was totally impossible for him to 
employ them. He also warned Lord Lin- 
coln that if he went on in the ordinary jog- 
trot way of the Irish Government, he (Mr. 
A. 8. O’Brien) would not be responsible 
for the peace of the district; but that if 
employment were at once given, he was 
sure that all would go on well. He wrote 
to Lord Lincoln on the Friday, and on the 
Saturday his letter was received. On the 
Sunday he received a reply from Lord 
Lincoln, stating that he would take upon 
himself the responsibility of sending down 
an officer of the Government; and on Tues- 
day Mr. Griffith went over the ground, and 
the poor people were sct to work on the 
Wednesday. Whatever, therefore, the 
hon. Member might say of the Board of 
Works, it would always be a pleasure to 
him to bear witness to the energy and 
patriotism of Lord Lincoln. He had great 
confidence in that noble Lord; and he be- 
lieved that the right hon. Baronet might 
receive with great respeet and deference 
any suggestions which were made by Lord 
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and over again; and was happy to express, 
in his place in Parliament, the gratefy] 
sense which he entertained of the manne; 
in which he had conducted himself in the 
discharge of his official duties. 

Mr. CALEB POWELL observed that 
an account had appeared stating that 
Lord Kingston had applied for 5007, for 
excavating a pond on his own domain, 
That noble Lord resided on his own do. 
main, and if he was to be reproached for 
any thing, it was for the profusion of em. 
ployment which he gave the people. 

Mr. R. DILLON BROWNE could not 
agree with the hon. Member for Cork in 
thinking that Her Majesty’s Government 
had done nothing on this occasion. He 
thought that they had shown a very bene- 
volent disposition towards Ireland: but he 
considered that they had mistaken the 
means of carrying out their benevolent 
policy. With respect to what had fallen 
from the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, he quite agreed with him in think- 
ing that there was a want of money, and 
not a want of food, in Ireland. He agreed 
that there was an abundance of food pro- 
duced in that country, and that if there 
were employment for the people, and the 
means of purchasing food, there was a 
sufficient supply in the country itself to 
meet the distress. He also agreed with 
the noble Lord in thinking that the Legis- 
lature must establish some Poor Law sys- 
tem in Ireland. He had lately become a 
convert to this opinion. Some system 
must be established which would give to 
the people of Ireland an absolute title to 
relief. It had been said that Mr. Hughes 
had stated that the abolition of the Corn 
Laws would make the landlords of Ireland 
repealers; but Mr. Hughes did not make 
that statement, because he was not an ad- 
vocate for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
himself. He firmly believed that Mr. 
Hughes was a friend to their repeal. If 
the repeal took place, the people of Ire- 
land would get greater remuneration for 
their labour, because that labour would be 
employed in manufactures. He quite 
disagreed with the noble Lord the Men- 
ber for Lynn in thinking that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws would be disadvantage- 
ous to the people of that country. He 
knew nothing more unfounded than such & 
notion. In the time of Charles II., there 
was an application from the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland (Lord Ormonde, he be- 
that if the introduetion 


lieved), stating 
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not permitted, the consequences would be 
minous to the Irish people. Lord Or- 
monde’s application was not attended to; 
but Hume stated, that after a short time 
the Irish turned their attention to manu- 
factures, and soon attained to such excel- 
lence in making cloth, that the English 
Lords and Commons petitioned the king to 
put a tax on the importation of Irish cloth. 
He must say that he wished to express 
hisgratitude to the noble Lord for the con- 
ciliatory tone in which he spoke of the 
people of Ireland, and for the very gener- 
ous manner in which he expressed his wil- 
lingness not only to allow foreign corn to 
be imported into Ireland free from duty 
fora certain period, but even to vote mo- 
ney from the Treasury to relieve their dis- 
tress. He would now beg to call the at- 
tention of the Government to the distress 
in the immediate neighbourhood where he 
resided, the parish of Cong, county Mayo, 
and shortly to allude to great indifference 
and disrespect shown to the representa- 
tims of a highly respectable Protestant 
clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Moore, the rector 
of that parish. That gentleman, being 
alamed on account of the prospects of 
famine in his immediate locality—and here 
he (Mr. Browne) might remark that his 
conduct was most praiseworthy and _ his 
philanthropy most disinterested, for the 
unfortunate persons the objects of his con- 
cern and solicitude were all Roman Catho- 
lies—applied at the Castle of Dublin to 
the Secretary of the Commissioners of 
Scarcity, Mr. Kennedy, stating his appre- 
hensions, who received him with great 
lisrespect and discourtesy, giving orders 
tohis clerks and to his printers on other 
matters, as Mr. Moore stated (and no one 
who knew the rev. gentleman could dis- 
credit his assertions), while he was plead- 
ing the urgent claims of his parishioners 
upon the benevolence of the Government. 
He would ask, was that befitting conduct 
towards a highly respectable clergyman of 
the Established Church ? and when he did 
attend to Mr. Moore, he referred him for 
relief to the poor-house of Ballinrobe, 
vhich could not harbour, even if the guar- 
lans were willing to admit them, one out 
of every fifty of those likely to be reduced 
‘0 want in the electoral division where Mr. 
Moore resided. Mr. Moore then returned 
home, and addressed a letter to the Chief 
Secretary, calling his attention to the sub- 
jet. The Chief Secretary did not per- 
‘nally dein to reply to him. He (Mr. 


Browne) felt confident, had Mr. Moore ad- 
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dressed the right hon. Baronet at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, notwith- 
standing his numerous duties, that he 
would have received more courteous atten- 
tion. Lord Lincoln referred the rey. 
rector of Cong to Mr. Pennefather, who 
wrote him a most unintelligible answer. 
Mr. Pennefather stated that Mr. Moore’s 
letter had been referred to the Relief Com- 
missioners, but ‘‘that any assistance ren- 
dered by the Government should be auxi- 
liary to what was the duty of the pro- 
prietors in the neighbourhood to subscribe.” 
Was he to understand by that, that as a 
preliminary step, before relief was admi- 
nistered in any case, there was to bea 
commission of inquiry into the conscienti- 
ous and moral duties of the landlords; that 
relief was to be tested by the scale of mo- 
ral obligations, which would be a process 
of inquiry rather too theoretical for the 
patience of the people and the practical 
cravings of hunger. The rev. Mr. Moore 
then addressed a letter to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant, stating that he did 
not want any gratuity—he only required 
that a cargo of Indian corn should be sent 
to Cong, which could easily be done, as 
Cong was situated on the banks of Lough 
Corrib, which debouches itself into the sea 
at Galway, in order to regulate the mar- 
ket, and moderate the prices. Provisions 
were at a famine price, potatoes being 5d. 
per stone, and oatmeal 16s. the ewt., 
while labour was at 4d. per day. He stated 
that it would be most desirable to do so in 
cases of public works being established, as, 
if the markets continued as they were, it 
would be impossible to calculate what 
would be the amount of wages demanded 
for labour. It might be so high that in all 
probability it would furnish as great an 
antithesis to the maximum of labour in 
Ireland as 4d. per day was to the minimum 
of labour in England. Te also stated that 
he would give stowage for the corn, and su- 
perintend its sale, being accountable for the 
amount sold. To this letter he reecived 
no reply for ten days, during which period 
it was impossible to calculate what amount 
of urgent distress might have arisen. He 
should read a few passages in the corre- 
spondence alluded to. The first was a 
short letter addressed to the Chief Seere- 
tary, and the other to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant :— 


Ireland. 


“ Cong Rectory, Ballinrobe, April 7, 1846. 
“My Lord—Anxious to avoid troubling your 
Lordship when I had hoped information could 





have been afforded from a subordinate, I attended, 
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a few days since, at the Relief Office, in the Castle 
Yard, to inquire of Mr. Kennedy what means were 
to be adopted to mect some pressing cases of dis- 
tress in my neighbourhood. I was not a little 
surprised at the answer I received from him, 
namely, that the poor-house was the only resource 
under the rapidly arising starvation crisis. I see 
by the papers that Indian meal has been supplied 
by the authorities for sale in other districts ; may 
I ask, are we not to be favoured in the same way ? 
Potatoes are now with us at a starvation price, 
5d. per stone; oatmeal, 16s. per ewt.; while 
labour rates from 4d. to 6d. per diem. A cargo of 
Indian meal would, no doubt, at once lower our 
markets ; without this the wages that will be re- 
quired by the persons employed at the public 
works must far exceed anything that can even 
have been contemplated.—I have the honour to 
subscribe myself, your Lordship’s obedient  ser- 
vant, 
“FE. S. Moors.” 
* Cong Rectory, Ballinrobe, April 10, 1846. 

“My Lord—I have just been favoured with a 
letter, signed ‘ Richard Pennefather,’ dated April 
8, in answer to one written by me to the Chief 
Secretary, in which I stated I had called at the 
Relief Office, in the Castle Yard, to mention that 
our markets were now at a starvation price, pota- 
toes, 5d. per stone ; oatmeal, 16s. per ewt.; while 
labour is but 6d. per diem. I mentioned to Mr. 
Kennedy some cases of distress that had come un- 
der my own immediate cognizance; he, however, 
told me, there were no means of relief but in the 
poor-house. I find, my Lord, Indian meal has 
been supplied to other districts at first cost prices ; 
now, all I want for our suffering poor is, that such 
an opportunity of supporting their families should 
be afforded them, in connexion with the public 
works, and that the respectable householders, and 
tenant-farmers, having from three to ten acres of 
land—such were the cases I brought before Mr. 
Kennedy—should be enabled, without going to 
a poor-house, or consuming the seed which should 
be put in the ground now, to insure a better pro- 
spect for next year, to purchase the common neces- 
saries of life at a moderate rate. I ask no gratuitous 
assistance for our peaceable and industrious poor. 
There are no resident gentlemen here from whom 


I could hope for aid; and, even were I sure of 


getting it on application from our non-resident 
landlords, I tremble for the consequences of the 
delay there must necessarily occur between the 
writing and receiving answers to my letters, and 
the communicating again with the Castle. 

““My Lord—I have done my duty; at heavy 
personal expense, I have been to the Relief Office 
in Dublin, to make our distress known ; having 


been repulsed there, I have applied to the Chief 


Seeretary, and now, in the last instance, I put the 
case directly before your Excellency. If the Go- 
vernment send down meal, I will give storage ; and 
if they allow a salary for a clerk, I will super- 
intend the sale, and hold myself responsible for 
the amount sold. I have the honour to subscribe 
myself, your Excellency’s obedient humble servant, 
“E. S. Moore, Rector and Vicar of Cong.” 


Now, what was the deduction from that 
correspondence? The deduction was, that 
there existed a very hazardous delay in the 
administration of relief, and that it was 
subjected to the conditions which made it 
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defeat the objects of benevolence, He 
blamed not the Government ; on the con. 
trary, he thought the people of Ireland 
ought to be grateful to them for their ge. 
nerous conduet, but their benevolent intep. 
tions might be defeated by the system, 
machinery, and policy which they had 
adopted. He particularly alluded to the 
policy which they had stated so frequently 
in that House principally directed them, 
namely, waiting upon the landlords for as. 
sistance. The people might starve while 
the Central Committee of Relief in Dub. 
lin were deliberating upon the propriety 
of administering relief, and awaiting the 
proceedings of the landlords, upon whom 
the people of Ireland had waited in vain 
for centuries. But the case of Mr. Moore 
was, unfortunately, not an isolated case, 
Other such instances had occurred in Tip- 
perary, where famine was well set in and 
on the increase. In such a state of things 
they could not wait for the landlords doing 
their duty without the compliance of con- 
ditions. He took the liberty the other 
night, in alluding to the disturbances in 
Clonmel, where there was an émeute dan- 
gerous to the peace of society, in conse- 
quence of the people being driven to des- 
peration, by the want of food and actual 
hunger, to ask the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government a 
question, to which he had received no dis- 
tinct or satisfactory reply. He wished to 
ascertain if Her Majesty’s Government in 
England had ¢ommunicated with the av- 
thorities in Ireland, and insisted that re- 
lief should be promptly, fully, and w- 
conditionally administered wherever such 
urgent necessity presented itself, and 
wherever hunger was actually endured. 
He again put that question, and might he 
entreat a reply, particularly as to the mn- 
conditional administering of relief under 
peculiar circumstances ? If that were not 
done, consequences might ensue whieh it 
was impossible to contemplate without the 
utmost apprehension. It was the duty of 
the Relief Committee to provide uncol- 
ditional relief under such circumstances. 
Great would be the responsibility they 
incurred if any one through their neg- 
lect or denial died of hunger. It should 
be recollected that the people of Treland 
had no one to apply to except to the Com- 
missioners. In Eneland the tenant up- 
on every estate, where the landlords 
were good landlords, and where they ?- 
cognized the principle that property had 
its duties as well as its rights, had an abso- 
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lute title to relief. But in Ireland they 
had no title, where the landlords to a great 
extent were indifferent to the wants of the 
eople, and converted their very food into 
the golden tribute of indifferent and heart- 
less absenteeism. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD said, 
that the Government had taken upon them- 
slves the responsibility of providing food 
and employment for the Irish people ; he 
quite acknowledged that they had used 
every effort to accomplish these objects ; 
but they had fallen into the mistake of 
thinking that it was impossible to do any 
thing without the landlords. Now he put 
itto them whether their attempts had not 
failed, and whether it was not necessary, 
even in justice to the landholders them- 
selves, to adopt some principle of taxation 
bywhich the holders of land would be eom- 
pelled to contribute to the support of the 
poor. He was clear for establishing a sys- 
tem of taxation on that principle, and he 
hoped that either in the shape of a poor or 
alabour Bill some such plan would soon be 
brought forward. He had heard with sor- 
row his hon. Friend the Member for Lime- 
tick describe the repeal of the Corn Laws 
as simply an English question. He (Mr. 
§. Crawford) knew it was an English ques- 
tin; but his opinion was, that it was in- 
fnitely more important as an Irish ques- 
tin, What advantage had Ireland ever 
reaped from the Corn Laws? Where were 
the proofs to be found, either in the condi- 
tin of the people or the improvement of 
the country? Let the question be tested 
by one circumstance—and let him be shown 
whether all the protection that Ireland ever 
hadreeeived had tended in a single instance 
to her prosperity. If they were to have 
taxation for the poor, then it was the more 
necessary that the supply of food should be 
ample and its price low. Ile did not ap- 
prove of the Coercion Bill. He saw no 
value init, and in any legitimate opposition 
to iton the part of the Irish Members he 
saw nothing to blame. At the same time, 
he hoped that they would not prolong the 
(liseussion longer than was necessary for 
the purposes of fair opposition. It was of 
gteat importance that the repeal of the 
Com Laws should be gone on with as 
speedily as possible, for the interests of 
Ireland, as well as those of England. He 
did not approve of the proposition made 
that evening for the opening of the ports 
lr three months, as far as Ireland was 
concerned, for he thought that the effect 
of such a measure would be to throw ob- 
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stacles in the way of the final accomplish- 
ment of the still greater one of total repeal. 
These were his views. He wished for, 
and would support, any measure calculated 
to give cheap food to the people of Ireland. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: Iam sure I have 
never been churlish in acknowledging the 
evident disposition of the Government 
to adopt measures to meet the pre- 
sent emergency. I should have been 
ashamed of myself had I been so; but I 
have now to complain, I have to join in the 
general complaint, of the inactivity of the 
persons employed by Government in Ire- 
land to superintend the distribution of food, 
of their unnecessary diplomacy, their wea- 
risome references from one to the other, of 
the wanton delay in some localities, the 
tediousness everywhere. Why, can Go- 
vernment point to one single spot in which 
effectual relief has been administered ? 
But while I say this, I must add that I was 
very glad to hear the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire (Mr. Stafford O’Brien) 
speak as he did in high praise of Lord 
Lincoln and his commission in Ireland, and 
I hope that Government will strengthen 
their hands. But, Sir, I think that Go- 
vernment has fallen short—that more 
money—a great deal more money will be 
necessary. I am not asking it as a favour. 
I am not here in mendicant form, appealing 
to you for alms for Ireland. Advance 
money. You have a security for it—tax 
landed proprietors—take a discretionary 
power—you have done so in the Coercion 
Bill. Well, transfer that discretionary power 
of taxation from the Coercion Bill, and em- 
ploy it better. Send round persons to find 
out the situation and circumstances of each 
landlord, and tax him accordingly. Does 
the landlord, like the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire, do his duty? Then 
tax him lightly; and as he neglected 
it, then tax him heavily. It may be said 
these are unconstitutional doctrines. Sir, 
the people are starving, they are dying: 
while you are here canvassing constitu- 
tional doctrines they are perishing of hun- 
ger. Did you not hear the evidence given 
in the returns laid on the Table of the 
House ? Did you not hear how this family 
had but two, that family had but one day’s 
supply—how another family again had been 
eight-and-forty hours without food—and 
how a further eight-and-forty hours’ suf- 
fering would land them in their graves. 
Then, I say to Government, do not delay. 
Act firmly—act boldly. We have heard 
from every side declarations of benevo- 
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lence to Ireland. Act, then. The House 
will not shrink from giving you an indem- 
nity. But let there be no longer unneces- 
sary delay. If you cannot meet my chal- 
lenge to point out a single place where you 
have given effectual relicf—if it be true 
that not a shilling has been advanced 

then for Heaven’s sake begin. Begin to- 
morrow morning, strengthen the hands of 
your officials in Dublin Castle. Let not a 
day, not an hour be lost. I may be told 
that I am throwing out opinions contrary 
to those I have always entertained on the 
subject of outdoor relief. I do not shrink 
from my old view of the subject. I still 
think outdoor relief but another name 
for the confiscation of property; but in 
the present state of Ireland I prefer 
confiscation to letting the people die 
of starvation. Make the experiment 
for one year—administer for this year 
out-of-door relief —tax the landholder 
for this—you can relax next year—but 
this is the time for making the experiment. 
Don’t bring your Coercion Bill against the 
poorer classes—coerce the landlords. Com- 
pel them to prevent the people dying of 
hunger: it is necessary to compel them. 
Ido not disparage the landlords. There 


are abundance of good landlords in Ireland; 


and abundance of bad landlords—of clear- 
ing landlords—of destroying (not angels, 
but) landlords, in Ireland. I do not com- 
mit myself to the doctrine of outdoor re- 
lief. It will be seen that I have very 
strong objections to it, but none of them 
apply on this occasion—in this emergency. 
Sir, I was sorry to hear my hon. Friend 
the Member for Limerick so adverse to 
the total repeal of the Corn Laws. My 
conviction is that nothing can do good to 
Ireland but that repeal. The existence of 
the Corn Laws has done us no good. Can 
any man contradict that? They have been 
concomitant with increasing misery—con- 
comitant with increasing destitution ; and 
therefore, if any man praise the Corn Laws 
to me, he must draw on his imagination, 
for as to Ireland the facts of the case are 
against him. Corn Law repeal would in- 
crease manufacturing enterprise, it would 
raise wages—agriculture cannot raise them 
—the Corn Law has not raised them. 
They say the Corn Bill was passed to keep 
up wages. Is there any country where 
wages are so low? Notoriously none. The 
only chance of raising them is in the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and I wish to Heaven 
you would set about it at once. 


Mr. G. P. SCROPE rose to express 
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his satisfaction at the discussion which had 
been brought on by the question of the 
hon. Member for Limerick. He did not 
think that the time of the House would be 
thrown away, even if the debate upon the 
Coercion Bill might be delayed for two or 
three hours. He thought the result of the 
discussion which had taken place would be 
the means of inducing many hon. Members 
to consider the propriety of giving to the 
Iriah people the same security for their 
honest industry and peaceable employment 
that the English had enjoyed for centuries, 
He could not understand upon what argu- 
ment the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
O’Connell) objected to the Poor Laws, 
The people of Ireland were there, and 
there was no wish to starve them—they 
must be maintained in some way or other 
—they were fed and must continue to be 
fed. If that was conceded to hin, the 
question then came to be, how were they 
to be fed? At present they were fed in 
the most wasteful, extravagant, profligate, 
and unwise manner that any nation ever 
fed its poor. They were fed by almsgiv- 
ing and mendicancy—surrounding almost 
every door whilst a meal was going on, 
and begging from its inmates. In other 
countries mendicancy was declared to be 
the worst way of feeding the poor, tending 
not only to engender habits of idleness, but 
destruction generally of the moral charac- 
ter. The right rev. Dr. Doyle, than whom 
no man’s opinion was more highly re- 
spected in Ireland, also declared that the 
present mode of relief in Ireland was not 
only most profligate, but was most de- 
structive of the morals of the country, and 
ought to be superseded by some organized 
and systematic method. It would also be 
advisable, in a pecuniary point of view. 
There was no doubt but that mendicaney 
was connected with great waste. A man 
travelled round the country begging, or he 
stayed at home, and his wife and children 
got enough to support them, and the pro- 
bability was that they got a deal more, 
and there was great waste in consequence. 
The knowledge that this abundance of food 
would probably be collected, induced habits 
of idleness, inasmuch as the able-bodied 
man remained-at-home, either sitting over 
the fire with a pipe in his mouth, or lying 
in his bed doing nothing. Now, he asked 
whether, putting it as a question of pecu- 
niary advantage, it was not preferable to 
collect the amount which would otherwise 
be distributed in alms, in a methodical and 
economical system ? He would have them 
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wllect as well from those who were now 
ywilling to support the mendicant and the 
yor, a8 from those who did so—from the 
absentees as well as those who were resi- 
dent—from those who might be surrounded 
by high park walls, shut out from the sight 
gf distress, as well as those who looked 
upon it day after day. In a word, he 
yould have them collect from all parties 
rho held property in Ireland ; and, placing 
the sum in one fund, distribute it in a me- 
ihodieal manner. With regard to the re- 
ef which would be given to the able-bo- 
lied, he might say they would be able to 
vbtain a return for it all by setting them to 
york, and they would get much more than 
the value of the food and money that was 
spent upon them. Therefore he thought, 
instead of confiscation, that the adoption of 
an effective Poor Law system in Ireland 
vould be the most complete mode of re- 
lieving distress economically ; at the same 
time it would have the effect of opening up 
the resourees of Ireland. It would im- 
rove the estate of the landlord more than 
aay measure which could be devised. He 
lelieved it only required a stimulus of that 
kind to induee the landlords to set about 
the improvement of their estates. He re- 
wetted that when the Government were 
aware of the emergency that was coming 
won them, they did not at once adopt the 
compulsory system instead of the volun- 
tay. To meet this temporary distress they 
lal been relying upon the voluntary co- 
operation of the landlords up to the present 
time; and that it had failed the Govern- 
nent themselves admitted. Ile regretted 
that the experience of past years did not 
induee the Government, at the latter end 
of the last year, when the pressure of this 
iistress was coming upon them, to take 
a decided step, and call upon the 
lneal authorities of Ireland, whose duty 
twas to relieve the poor, to make ample 
jorision for the coming emergency. If 
that duty had been imposed upon them, 
there was no doubt but that they would now 
have been enabled to meet the crisis. He 
thoughtthe Government had incurred a very 
heavy responsibility in delaying to do this. 
twas not the first time that distress had 
occurred in Ireland when the landlords had 
been asked to do their duty and had failed 
todoit. The subscriptions had been from 
time to time raised in England for the relief 
if Irish distress, and but for which aids 
lie greater part of the people must have 
lied, whilst at the same time provisions 
Nee being exported in great abundance 
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from Ireland for the purpose of paying the 
landlord his rent, and were actually re-im- 
ported into Ireland and bought with the 
subscriptions of the benevolent, so that the 
money raised in England for the relief of 
the Irish almost invariably found its way 
into the landlords’ pockets. He therefore 
hoped the result of this discussion would 
be the adoption of some permanent mea- 
sure of relief for the population of that un- 
happy country. There were doubtless 
many good and benevolent landlords in Ire- 
land, and it was to their relief, in one re- 
spect, he was looking, as he was anxious 
to relieve them from the burden of being 
obliged to support the labourers of a neigh- 
bouring estate. It was his wish to see 
some measure introduced which would have 
the effect of making the people of Ireland 
industrious and useful members of society, 
and peaceable and contented subjects. 

Mr. COBDEN: It appears to me, 
Sir, that we have rather lost sight of 
the origin of this discussion, and I only 
wish to say a few words on that point. 
This rather irregular and unexpected de- 
bate has originated in a question put by 
the hon. Member for Limerick to the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, which it seems 
has arisen out of a private communication 
between them. That question of the hon. 
Member for Limerick was, whether the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn and those 
who usually act with him would be willing 
to vote for a suspension of the Corn Law 
for three months, that suspension to be ap- 
plicable to Ireland only. That I believe 
is a correct statement of the question of the 
hon. Member. But, Sir, we have another 
proposition before us, a proposition not to 
suspend, but to abolish the Corn Law, and 
I therefore infer that the object of the hon. 
Member for Limerick is, that instead of 
our abolishing altogether the Corn Law as 
regards England, Seotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, there shall be substituted a three 
months’ suspension applying to Ireland 
only. Now, I beg in the first place to tell 
the hon. Member for Limerick, and the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn, and the 
240 Members who sit behind him, and who 
cheered the speech he has made to-night, 
that there are other parties to be consulted 
with regard tosucha proposition—that there 
are the people of England—I don’t mean 
the country party, but the people living in 
the towns, and who will govern this country. 
I tell him that the English people and the 
Seotch, and the Welch, and I believe the 
Irish too, are, from what I have heard, 
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determined not to be content with a sus- 
pension, but to have a total abolition of 
the Corn Law. I think, therefore, the 
matter is taken out of the hands of this 
House altogether ; and I must say I re- 
joice that this question of the Corn Laws 
can no longer be made matter for mancuv- 
ring and compacts within the walls of this 
House. It is disposed of, settled, out of 
doors ; and, although your artifices here 
may delay this measure, and cause anxiety 
out of doors, still they can only delay it; 
and in fact the only thing you could sub- 
stitute for it would be total and immediate 
repeal in the place of this deferred mea- 
sure. When I hear the noble Lord talk 
in the way he is accustomed to do, using 
arguments with that unconsciousness that 
they had been so often refuted, that must 
arise from his having given his attention 
for the last seven years to some other ob- 
jects wholly unconnected with public mea- 
sures, and boasting of the 240 Gentlemen 
of England who support him, and who 
cheer him while he speaks—when I hear 
speeches which show that such a delusion 
exists in the minds of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite as to the state of public opinion on 
this question, | do feel anxious that it were 
possible that the right hon. Baronet could 
appeal to the country, without that incon- 
venience to the trade of the country, and 
that inconvenience to the private business 
of this House—I do feel anxious, I say, 
were it not for those reasons, that the right 
hon. Baronet should appeal to the country; 
for the country would make an example 
of hon. Gentlemen below the gangway 
which they little anticipate. But now, Sir, 
as to this proposition of the hon. Member 
for Limerick. Has he considered the prac- 
ticability of opening the ports in Ireland, 
while he at the same time keeps them shut 
in England? What sort of Bill would be 
that brought in by the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Smith O’Brien), and the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn (Lord 
G. Bentinck)? 1 suppose the hon. Gen- 
tleman will have a contrivance to prevent 
the introduction of provisions from Ireland 
to England. Seeing there are no custom- 
houses between England and Ireland, I 
perceive no means of preventing the free 
circulation of grain from Ireland to Eng- 
land, and supplying the place of what was 
transferred from one country to the other, 
by corn brought from America or the 
Baltic. The noble Lord (Lord G, Bentinck) 
told us it was money that was wanted, not 
provisions; and I heard the sentiment 
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echoed on this side of the House. Why 
if I understand the matter rightly, there is 
a positive deficiency ; there has been q 
failure. Has there or has there not beg 
a failure of the potato crop in Ireland? | 
presume there is no one in this House ty 
deny that proposition. How will money 
supply the place of food? The noble Lord 
(Lord G. Bentinck) says there is plenty of 
corn in Ireland, and it is being sent t 
England. Have you the means of stopping 
that—of keeping it in Ireland? Where 
are the people to be fed? The hon. Men. 
ber for Limerick (Mr. S. O’Brien) leaves 
the English people out of the question, 
No! he does not leave us out of the ques. 
tion. He is trying by a compact with the 
noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) to shut the 
ports to the English, while he opens the 
ports to the Irish people. I will not go 
into the argument to show that Ireland 
will be benetited by the repeal of the Com 
Laws. If I wanted an argument of greater 
force than another in favour of that repeal, 
I should always quote with the greatest 
effect the case of Ireland. It is ‘enough 
that to people who are feeding on water- 
cresses, seaweed, and turnip tops, the Com 
Laws have done no good, and the repeal 
of them can do harm. I agree with the 
hon. Member for Cork, that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws is the best means of in- 
troducing manufactures into Ireland, Give 
the people of that country free trade across 
the Atlantic with the United States. That 
people must be idle—the Irish people are 
not an idle people—but that people must 
be liable to the imputation, if manmufae- 
tures did not spring up along the west 
coast on their magnificent rivers, when 
they had the grain of America wafted across 
the Atlantic. I have intruded but seldom 
in this debate. 1 am anxious to be a party 
to nothing which, in reference to the 
Coercion Bill, stands in the way of the 
Corn Bill. I deeply regret that those two 
measures should have got into a dead lock. 
The people of England are utterly puzzled 
and perplexed at the state of things here. 
I am almost perplexed myself. Dunng 
the recess I was repeatedly asked to attent 
mectings at Manchester and elsewhere 
censure the delay. Upon my honour, 

know not whom to blame. I cannot blame 
the Government, for, though I were dis 
posed to do so, I see them so much blamed 
by other Gentlemen that I may well ab- 
' I have no right to blame the 


stain. 
It is not for me 
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to oppose the first reading of the Coercion 
Bil; but I deeply regret that this obstruc- 
tion has taken place. I hope that Gentle- 
men around me, coming from Ireland, will 
atall events deem that I and those who 
ihink with me are quite as much in alliance 
wih them as the noble Lord (Lord G. 
Bentinck). While I do not blame them, 
| ask them not to dispense censures 
upon the Liberal Members with the same 
breath that they compliment others in. I 
hope on this side of the House we shall be 
able to maintain a cordial feeling with each 
other; and I do trust that on another 
wening we shall be able to proceed to the 
consideration of another measure, in which, 
ibelieve, Ireland is fully more interested 
than England. 

Mr. W. MILES said, that he should not 
have risen to address the House on that 
debate, but for the observations thrown out 
bythe hon, Gentleman who had last spoken. 
le could assure that hop. Gentleman, that 
he did not then wish to touch upon the 
question of the Corn Laws, as other oppor- 
tunities would arise for him to do so. He 
wished to state to the hon. Member for 
Stockport, that that debate had entirely 
arisen from the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr, 8. O’Brien) having put a question to, 
anl which was answered by, his noble 
Friend (Lord G. Bentinck) the Member for 
lyn; and that question had been put by 
the hon. Member in accordance with the 
desire expressed by his noble Friend for 
him todo so, which was a matter of ordi- 
uary courtesy adopted by any hon. Mem- 
ers in that House who might wish to be 
intheir place to reply to any proposition 
that they had previously received notice 
vas to be made to them on any particular 
hight; there was no compact, he said, be- 
tween his noble Friend and the hon. Mem- 
er opposite, beyond that ordinary cour- 
tesy which he had mentioned. He most 
sineerely lamented the state of misery 
vhich existed in Ireland. His noble Friend 
had answered the question put to him by 
the hon, Member for Limerick, and stated 
that he (Lord G. Bentinck) and the body 
~0f which he was proud to say his noble 
Friend was the head—that they were will- 
ig to grant what the hon. Member asked, 
namely—would they give their support to 
the introduction of a measure, not for the 
abrogation and abolition but simply for the 
‘tspension of the Corn Laws, as regarded 
Ireland, for three months, in order that a 
‘uficient supply of provision should be 
imported there to meet the wants of the 
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people? There was no compact, however, 
entered into. He had stated on the first 
night that the abrogation of the Corn Laws 
had been proposed, that had the Govern- 
ment opened the ports for a time and ad- 
mitted corn duty free to provide for the 
threatened famine, that the House would 
have immediately given their sanction to 
a Bill of Indemnity—and that the people 
of England would have said they were 
right in affording relief to a starving popu- 
lation. His hon. Friend had stated the 
same that evening; but he had also stated 
his belief that the proposition then made 
by the hon. Member for Limerick, if car- 
ried into effect, would not be attended with 
the beneficial results that the hon. Gentle- 
man anticipated. He was sure, however, 
that in the course of the debate, the great- 
est sympathy had been expressed for the 
people of Ireland by hon. Members on both 
sides of the House; and that they were 
quite ready to do what they could; and he 
believed, also, that their wish was to act 
speedily, and effect something that would 
be for the ultimate benefit of Ireland, and 
thereby abolish the misery which so often 
prevailed, and that, he said, had been the 
purport of his noble Friend’s speech. The 
Irish people would always find them acting 
with sympathy towards Ireland, and as far 
as possible improving the physical condition 
of the poorer orders of society. With re- 
gard to what had been stated about the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, it was not 
then the time, he said, to enter into it; 
and the House and the country would see, 
that however they might differ on that or 
other subjects, they had all shown the 
greatest sympathy for the Irish people; 
and that they were prepared to afford addi- 
tional relief if it should appear necessary 
necessary for them to do so. 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN said, per- 
haps he might be allowed to ask the right 
hon. Baronet at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, if he was prepared to give an 
answer as to whether he could accede to 
the proposition he had made; but if the 
right hon. Gentleman was not prepared to 
give an answer, then, he (Mr. O’Brien) 
would give notice of his intention to ask 
the right hon. Baronet the question on 
Monday night. 

Sir R. PEEL: Though somewhat in- 
distinctly put, I can answer the question 
at once, and without hesitation. The hon. 
Gentleman wishes to know whether I am 
willing to substitute for the measure of the 
Government, leading ultimately to the utter 
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abolition of the Corn Laws, a proposal for 
a suspension of those laws for three months, 
as regards Ireland. I say at once I can 
consent to no such proposal. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I wish to say a few 
words with reference to a circumstance 
which occurred during the discussion. I 
cannot help noticing an observation made 
use of by the hon. Member for Stockport, 
relative to a subject which at any time, or 
in any place, is well deserving of notice. 
I therefore think I may be permitted to 
advert to it in a few words. In making 
that observation the hon. Gentleman has 
favoured us with a definition, which, if 
public men were to indulge in very often, 
might be considered advantageous. Le 
did more. He has threatened us with im- 
putations: he has held up to us the terrors 
of popular reprobation; and has imitated 
the conduct of many great examples in not 
shrinking from adding a definition of that 
with which he has menaced us. The au- 
thority he has followed is familiar to all of 
us—even its locality is recollected—but I 
can inform the hon. Member that the street 
in which the three celebrated individuals 
who conceived they were the people of Eng- 
land lived is not any street in Stockport. 
We are told by the hon. Gentleman, with- 
out the slightest exception or modification, 
that the people of England are the people 
who live in the towns, and that definitlon 
was loudly cheered by one Gentleman, the 
expression of whose opinion or of whose 
feelings must always make a great im- 
pression on this House and throughout 
this country. I say, Sir, the right hon, 
Baronet the First Minister of the Crown, 
at the moment that the hon. Member for 
Stockport held up what he called the coun- 
try party: I repeat it—I say again that 
the First Minister of the Crown-—-at a 
moment when the country party was 
threatened by the hon. Member for 
Stockport with the indignation of the peo- 
ple, when that threat was followed by a 
neat and terse definition of what the peo- 
ple are—namely, that they are the persons 
who live in towns cheered that definition. 
[| Cheers.] Yes. There was a very warm 
cheer from the First Minister of the Crown. 
The right hon. Baronet immediately cheer- 
ed that expression. The circumstance 
struck me at the time; for it came from 
the same right hon. individual who was 
once so proud of being at the head of the 
gentlemen of England. At the moment 
that the hon. Member for Stockport, in a 
tone of menace, threatened the country 
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party with the control of public opinion, 
and said that a powerful sentiment of jp. 
dignation would arise among the people of 
England at their conduct, in the most 
frank and open spirit he gave them his 
definition of what the people were, as being 
the inhabitants of the towns. The right 
hon. Baronet cheered that sentiment—he 
accepted that definition. [Sir R. Pex, 
(emphatically) : I totally deny it.] If the 
right hon. Baronet means to say that any. 
thing I have said is false, of course I cease 
—lI sit down. 

On the Question being put from the 
Chair, that the Order of the Day for the 
Adjourned Debate on the Coercion Bil 
should be read, 

Mr. M. O'CONNELL said, as the pre. 
sent discussion had lasted so long, he would 
move that the House should adjourn, 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN rose tomake 
a personal explanation of the part he had 
taken in the question before the House. le 
wonld not have taken the liberty of tres. 
passing a second time upon the House ifit 
had not been for the insinuations thrown 
out in the course of the discussion as to the 
motives which had actuated him and his 
hon. Friends around him. He begged to 
assure the Houso that he alone was respon- 
sible for what had occurred. On his arrival 
last Saturday the Papers relating to the 
distress in Ireland struck him so much, 
he felt so strongly the necessity of making 
provision for the coming danger, that he 
thought it his duty to write a letter to the 
noble Member for Lynn, which he would 
read to the House if they considered it de- 
sirable. As to the motives of the hon. 
Friends around him (Mr. O’Brien) who 
had co-operated with him, he could only 
say that not one of them knew of his in- 
tention to write till the letter had been 
sent. 

Mr. NEWDEGATH: Sir, I really think 
I must have been mistaken in my hearing. 
I beg to ask the right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government if he 
said that an assertion made by an hon. 
Member of this House—the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury—was false ? 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, the hon. Member 
who asked me that question must have been 
mistaken—totally mistaken in his hearing. 
I never used the word false in reference 
any assertion of the hon. Gentleman. What 
I said was, ‘I totally deny it.”” The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Shrewsbury 
said that I cheered a particular expressiol 
of the hon. Member for Stock port—namely, 
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that the inhabitants of the towns had a 
right to dictate to the country party, and 
hat I accepted his definition of the word 
“people.” I said, ‘*1 totally deny it.”’ 
The hon. Member who asked me the ques- 
tion said his hearing must have been erro- 
neous. It was so; for he said I used the 
word “false”? in reference to a statement 
of the hon. Member for Shrewsbury; I 
aid nothing of the kind. But when he 
aid I cheered the assertion of the hon. 
Member for Stockport that the people of 
the towns had a right to dictate to the 
eomtry party, I said I totally deny it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: I beg leave to 
apologize to the House. I was entirely 
mistaken as to what had fallen from the 
right hon. Baronet. But I beg—as he 
has adverted to the very marked denial he 
has given to the assertion of the hon. Mem- 
yer for Stockport—to make him aware 
that the assertion is but a repetition of what 
the hon. Member for Stockport a short time 
ago stated in a meeting at Leeds to be his 
impression as to the real meaning and feel- 
ings of the right hon. Baronet. 

Mr. BORTHWICK wished to state how 
the ease stood. The hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury made an assertion, and repeat- 


dit. The right hon. Baronet rose and 


sid, “I totally deny it.”’” The hon. Mem- 
ber for Shrewsbury immediately said, in 
language which could not be misunderstood, 
“Ifthe right hon. Member says that any- 
thing I saidis false I cease,” and then sat 
down, He regretted exceedingly that the 
right hon. Baronet did not then take that 
opportunity of explaining what he meant. 
Ifthe hon. Member for Shrewsbury had 
not been of the same opinion as the hon. 
Member for Warwickshire, would he not 
have arisen again and continued his ad- 
dress? Was it less probable that the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury should have been 
nistaken than the hon. Member for War- 
wick, or was the misapprehension of the 
former of less importance ‘than that of the 
htter? He thought the right hon. Baro- 
net would, on consideration, agree with him 
in the opinion he had expressed. 
Masor MACNAMARA: I think the 
nght hon, Baronet has already sufficiently 
explained. He is not responsible for the 
speech of the hon. Member for Stockport, 
2 any hon. Member thinks him responsible 
“rit, or wish any explanation, this is not 
the place to call him to account. 

Loro G. BENTINCK was not in the 
House when the hon. Member for Stock- 
port made his speech; but he understood 
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an impression generally prevailed among 
those hon. Members who sat around him, 
that the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government had cheered 
the particular observation alluded to. If the 
right hon. Baronet had so cheered these 
observations, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Shrewsbury would have been perfectly 
justified in making any inference he pleased 
on the right hon. Baronet doing so. But it 
was possible his hon. Friend had been mis- 
taken in imagining he heard a cheer ema- 
nate from the right hon. Gentleman. Cer- 
tainly his impression was, that the right 
hon. Baronet had cheered. The denial 
of the right hon. Baronet must be taken as 
perfectly satisfactory; and he was quite 
sure that no hon. Member, after that de- 
nial, could believe the cheer had really 
been given. After what had passed, he 
trusted there would be an end to any feel- 
ing of excitement on the subject. 

Mr. H. HINDE might have laboured 
under a wrong impression, but he certainly 
noticed that the right hon. Baronet had 
cheered; and, noticing that, he (Mr. 
Hinde) was about to protest against it, to 
appeal to the good taste of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and to ask him if it were right 
or proper that he should cheer such senti- 
ments as those of the hon. Member for 
Stockport. He had also noticed—and he 
might be mistaken—that the right hon. 
Baronet had been cheering some time be- 
fore, and it had appeared to him that when 
the right hon. Baronet first ceased to cheer 
it was not at the expression referred to, 
but at the succeeding expression—to the 
effect that the feeling out of doors had set- 
tled the matter long ago. He had never 
entertained a doubt of the correctness of 
his observations, and now, when an hon. 
Gentleman had made a statement to the 
House, under an erroneous impression, and 
had been called to account for that state- 
ment, those who, with him, had entertained 
the same impression, were bound, in fair- 
ness, to come forward and state the fact, 
in order to show that the hon. Gentleman 
had said nothing which was unreasonable 
or extraordinary. 

Si J. GRAHAM: After what has 
fallen from my noble Friend the Member 
for Lynn (Lord G. Bentinck), it is very in- 
expedient, and quite unnecessary, to pro- 
long a discussion on this personal quarrel ; 
but as I sat next to my right hon. Friend 
at the head of the Government, I am, I 
think, more competent for that reason than 
any hon, Gentleman in the House to ex- 
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press my opinion on this matter. I must, 
however, say, that itis somewhat hard to be 
called on to account for any particular cheer 
of the right hon. Baronet. I myself cheered 
warmly the very able speech made by the 
hon. Member for Stockport on this parti- 
cular occasion; I agreed with many of the 
sentiments which fell from the hon. Gen- 
tleman; and I did not hesitate, by cheer- 
ing, to mark my approbation. I certainly 
did cheer, and I am not quite sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
Government did not cheer, the declaration 
of the hon. Member, that whatever might 
be the opinion in this House with respect to 
the passing of the measure for the freer im- 
portation of corn—whatever might be the 
intention among the representatives of the 
people—the people themselves had settled 
the question long ago. I cheered that, I 
agreed with it; but when I heard it I did 
demur to the definition of the hon. Member 
for Stockport, that the inhabitants of towns 
constituted the people of this country. I 
did not cheer that sentiment; I dittered 
from it; and I am quite sure that my right 
hon. Friend at the head of the Government 
abstained likewise from cheering that sen- 
timent. I trust that this statement will 
be satisfactory to the feelings of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Shrewsbury. | 
can positively assure him that he is in 
error in supposing that that particular pas- 
sage was cheered by my right hon. Friend; 
he labours under a greater—a much greater 
misapprehension, if he believes that my 
right hon Friend used any term, in ex- 
planation, in the least degree inconsistent 
with the rules of the House. I am posi- 
tive that the word “ false’ never dropped 
from my right hon. Friend. He said dis- 
tinctly, clearly, and not in a manner at all 
offensive, that he wholly denied what had 
been attributed to him. The statement of 
the hon. Member was erroneous, and re- 
quired to be denied in terms as positive as 
those used by my right hon. Friend. I am 
perfectly aware how inexpedient it always 
is needlessly to prolong a personal discus- 
sion of this kind; but I hope that, for the 
reasons I have given, the House will par- 
don my having made these observations. 
Mr. W. MILES could corroborate the 
statement of the hon. Member. He had 
been most attentive to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Stockport, and directly 
the observations fell from him that the in- 
habitants of towns, and they only, were the 
population, he (Mr. Miles) looked towards 
the right hon. Baronet; he directed the 
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observation of two other Gentlemen to the 
same quarter; and they had certainly 
thought they had perceived the right hon, 
Gentleman cheering. They had themselyes 
cheered ironically. 

Mr. STUART WORTLEY had gq 
exactly half-way between the right hon, 
Baronet and the hon. Gentleman. He 
heard the remark of the hon. Member for 
Stockport; it was cheered ironically by his 
noble Friend the Member for Lynn, and by 
his Friends around; but the right hon, 
Baronet did not cheer it at all, 

Mr. BROTHERTON’S impression was, 
the right hon. Baronet had not given any 
approbation to the definition of the hon, 
Member for Stockport, that the towns con. 
stituted the people. The hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, with his actual acuteness, 
generally managed to pervert some expres. 
sion, and to turn it against the right hon, 
Baronet; that was the hon. Member's 
cleverness; but on this occasion it was a 
gross perversion. 

Mr. M. CORBALLY had had his eye, 
it so happened, upon the right hon, Ba. 
ronet, and he did not observe that he had 
cheered. 

Sir. R. PEEL: I totally dissent from 
the principle stated by the hon. Member 
for Stockport. I don’t recognize, on the 
part of the people of towns, any sort of 
right to dictate to the people of this cou- 
try. And why should I cheer? | did not 
cheer that particular expression referred 
to. 

Mr. COBDEN: The language which 
the hon. Member for Shrewsbury attri- 
buted to me has now been adopted by the 
right hon. Baronet. It is not my lan 
guage. The hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury states, and the right hon. Baronet 
repeats, that I said the inhabitants of 
towns would dictate to the country. Now, 
that was not my expression. | said that 
the majority of the people would always do 
so; and I think I am correct in saying that 
the majority of the people of this country 
live in towns. I do not wish or desire that 
one section should dictate to another; but 
the majority will govern in all constitu. 
tional States; and the majority now will 
be found in towns. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I need not say ! 
greatly regret to trouble the House with 
this subject. I never anticipated this dis- 
cussion; but as it has so unfortunately 
arisen, perhaps the House will not think I 
am arrogating to myself anything m od 
intruding for a few moments. I desire 
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that, as regards the right hon. Gentleman, 
and as regards the House, there should be 
yo mistake as to what was my intention, 
what were my motives or my expressions. 
The hon. Member for Stockport made a 
speech; I need not advert, as many hon. 
Gentlemen have adverted, to any particu- 
lar expressions in that speech; and there 
wasacheer. An hon. Gentleman, a Mem- 
her of this House—I need not bring his 
name forward—it was an hon. Gentleman 
vho has since addressed the House, and 
vho frankly and honourably admitted that 
he was under the same impression, said, 
that the definition of the hon. Member for 
Stockport which was cheered, was cheered 
ina most decided manner by the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Govern- 
ment. I had not the slightest doubt that 
ihe hon. Member had made no mistake ; 
bat now I am quite convinced that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not cheer. I am not 
seaking in conventional language, or in 
the mere language of form; I say | am 
quite sure he did not cheer. But I would 
wish the House to understand that—what- 
ever may be our party struggles, or what 
is called personal acrimony, which I never 
did feel, that is the truth—lI would not for 
amoment think of rising to take advantage 
of a cheer, and to make a charge, had I 
the slightest doubt about the matter. The 
House will admit, the right hon. Gentleman 
has admitted, that in a debate of this kind 
nothing could be more fair than that, if I 
lelieved the right hon. Gentleman had 
cheered the definition to which allusion has 
been made, I should seize hold of that and 
comment upon it. I am sure the right 
hon. Gentleman would seize hold of it him- 
self, had he been in my place, and if I, 
had I been a Minister, had cheered such a 
definition. That is the nature of a Parlia- 
mentary debate; and certainly, when the 
night hon. Gentleman got up and contra- 
dicted me and spoke in so energetic a tone, 
I thought he spoke to me in an offensive 
mamer, Qn reflection, I admit that I 
nisapprehended the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman in this instance 
departed from his usual tactics; he seldom 
interposes ; he generally delays speaking 
until a very late hour, and he then takes 
advantage of any mistake, and invariably 
pays you off for it. And I was, therefore, 
rather surprised when the right hon. Gentle- 
mau rose to interrupt me. I assuredly was 
under the impression, and I did think, so 
far as I am personally concerned, that the 
right hon. Gentleman meant to make an 
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offensive imputation. I think if any hon. 
Gentleman, under the same circumstances, 
were under the same impression, he would 
feel it impossible to go on addressing the 
House; I, therefore, sat down; it was a 
mere matter, then, of private feeling, of 
private consideration, and I trust that it 
will not be thought I said or did anything 
offensive to the Llouse, or that it was wrong 
in me at once to sit down. I wish the 
right hon. Gentleman and the House to 
understand that I did not make that charge 
under a mere erroneous impression of my 
own; other hon. Gentlemen fell into the 
same error ; and they have admitted this. 
I also wish the House to feel and to agree 
with me, as I think they will, that if I was 
under that impression, it was permissible 
for me to use it in debate. 

Sm R. PEEL: I, of course, take for 
granted that there is an end of all unplea- 
sant feeling in this matter. When there is 
a cheer, any hon. Gentleman has a perfect 
right to advert to that, and to draw an in- 
ference. But the hon. Gentleman will re- 
collect his statement was, that I not only 
cheered, but that I accepted the definition. 
[Mr. Disrazti: In consequence of the 
cheer.| Yes; and then | rose and totally 
denied it. We were both under an er- 
roneous impression; but I must say, that if 
we are not allowed to deny an erroneous 
assertion and the inference founded on that, 
without giving personal offence, there must 
then be an end to all freedom of discus- 
sion. 

Motion for adjournment withdrawn. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND)—AD- 
JOURNED DEBATE (FIFTH NIGHT). 
The Order of the Day for resuming the 

Adjourned Debate being read, 

Mr. JOHN O'CONNELL said, he was 
sorry, after the pacification he had just 
witnessed, that it had fallen to his lot to 
commence the war again. He had in- 
tended to have taken part in the debate 
which had arisen on the question of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Limerick; but 
he thought it was more convenient to de- 
lay his remarks on the topics which then 
arose until he regularly addressed the 
House. He would not dwell long on the 
subjects which had been touched on in that 
debate. They were so numerous that it 
was difficult to take them in their direet 
order. One subject which was mentioned 
with ominous frequency, was the extension 
of the Poor Law in Ireland. He had been 
reminded, during the progress of the re- 
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marks of hon. Members on the Poor Law, 
of a saying of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cork, in 1830, when he first start- 
ed the Repeal question. He said that 
‘¢the landlords would have to choose be- 
tween Repeal and the Poor Law.” The 
landlords had scoffed at his warning, and 
had thereby brought on themselves, and 
on the country, the heavy infliction of the 
ever increasing and grievous poor rate. 
And it was evident, from what had been 
seen this Session, that if they did not stir 
themselves and apply the real remedies to 
the evils which had been inflicted on that 
country, they would shortly have forced 
upon them an aggravated form of those 
laws—nothing short of the confiscation of 
all property in Ireland. It was a cheap 
benevolence that instead of considering the 
opening up of the resources of Ireland, 
and stimulating her industry by restoring 
and freeing the healthy circulation of eapi- 
tal, would urge and press for the doubtful 
and perilous experiment of an extended 
system of poor laws, and so be rid of the 
annoyance of Irish distress. Why should 
that be recklessly essayed in impoverished 
Ireland, which had failed in wealthy Eng- 
land? The fact was, that poor laws had 
ever been and ever would be a failure in 
any and every country where they might 
be tried. To work well they required two 
requisites : first, that some means should 
be found of creating money; and, secondly, 
that angels should be found to administer 
them. It wasidle to attempt to distribute 
other people’s money for them better than 
they could themselves; and worse than 
idle not to see that the expense of the 
machinery inevitably necessary to work a 
measure of poor laws with any thing like 
efficiency, and to prevent frauds and impo- 
sitions, would and must absorb a very 
large proportion of the rate. He was 
grieved to hear the hon. Member for 
Stroud use arguments in favour of a Poor 
Law in Ireland. It seemed as if he had 
not read, or not read right, the history of 
the Poor Law in this country, or the short 
history of the system in Ireland. He 
spoke of the Poor Law as if it were pro- 
ductive of all the wealth, prosperity, and 
strength of this country. It was going 
very far to seek a cause for them in a law 
which had been modified, and adapted, and 
as he might say, tinkered to every new 
system. England’s prosperity should ra- 
ther be traced to her having had for cen- 
turies the care and management of her 
own affairs, the command and means of 
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development of her own resources; and 
the fullest enjoyment of political, commer. 
cial, and manufacturing liberty. These 
were the causes and means of her pros- 
perity, and not her continually varying, 
and continually complained of Poor Laws, 
Even now, in England, the system was 
not settled. It was a fearful experiment, 
therefore, to try on so poor and distracted 
a country as Ireland a system like the 
Poor Law, which had never been found to 
answer in this country. Many persons 
who agreed with the hon. Member for 
Cork, had been hostile to him in his oppo- 
sition to the Poor Law; and one by one, 
dozen by dozen, and hundred by hundred, 
they had confessed their mistake, and said 
he was right. There had been an almost 
unchristian way of speaking of the charity 
of the poor to each other in Ireland, andit 
was said to be unwise to permit it. The 
hon. Member for Stroud, in particular, 
urged the saving that might be made in 
this respect, under an enlarged system of 
legal relief. Why, how could they stop 
this giving ? It was the easiest and cheap- 
est for the peasant; but if it were as oner- 
ous as it was easy, the thing could not be 
stopped until you could root their natural 
and mutual compassion out of their hearts. 
And above all things, was it not the purest 
dreaming to think that you could realize 
in money, for the purposes of a poor rate, 
the potatoes given this way at the door by 
the cottier to the passing beggar. He de- 
nied the statement which had been made, 
that the able-bodied Irish peasant was 
idle, and that he sent out his wife and 
children to beg while he himself lay in bed: 
if the wife and children were seeking the 
assistance of their neighbours, their natu- 
ral protector, the husband and father, was 
gone to work in a distant part of his own 
country, or had come across to this coun- 
try, on the deck of a steamer, exposed to 
the wind and the elements, and, after 
travelling on foot many miles, was working 
laboriously to earn sufficient money to take 
back to pay his rent. The Poor Laws in 
Ireland had proved, as had been foretold, 
a grand mistake. The expensive machi- 
nery for their administration absorbed an 
enormous amount of that revenue whieh 
ought to be applied to the relief of the 
poor. Such was the result of the limited 
Poor Law which was now in force. Ire- 
land was not in a condition to receive 
such a Poor Law as that suggested by the 
hon. Member for Stroud (Mr. P. Serope). 
If relief were to be given to the able-bodied 
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abourer, was it intended to put him upon 
an equality with the independent labourer, 
yho even now struggled to earn a bare 
subsistence for his family and himself; if 
so, the ratepayers themselves would disap- 
pear from the ranks of the independent 
labourers, and they would be brought 
down to the state of those they were called 
upon to relieve. To make the condition 
of the pauper better than that of the la- 
bourer, would, of course, afford a stronger 
inducement to the latter to sink into the 
ruks of the former. To make the condi- 
tin less preferable was impossible ; and 
this, too, should be recollected when hon. 
Gentlemen talked of making the unchari- 
table man contribute by a compulsory poor 
rite. They might, perhaps, succeed in 
wrewing something out of the hard-hearted, 
butthey caused the good and religious man 
tobe doubly taxed, first, by their rate, and 
next, by his own charity ; for he did not 
consider that a compulsory payment libe- 
rted him from the great Christian obliga- 
tim of almsgiving. For these reasons 
le should always oppose not only the ex- 
tension of the present system, but its per- 
manence. Ie held that the landlords of 
Ireland, having tried and found the failure 
if the Poor Laws, must, if they would save 
their property from ruin, advocate the Re- 
peal of the Union, as affording the only 
neans of renovating the resources of their 
country. He protested against an expres- 
im which had been used by the noble 
lord the Member for Lynn. It had been 
wed before in the House, and been before 
lenied, The noble Lord attributed to those 
vho advocated the Repeal of the Union a 
desire for the dismemberment of the Em- 
jit, He emphatically denied the impu- 
tation, and gave warning that should such 
acharge be again brought forward it would 
be repelled in a manner as offensive as was 
the charge itself. No Member had a right 
to mpugn the loyalty of another. With 
teerence to that noble Lord, he would say, 
that he could not join in the expressions of 
wmfidenee and somewhat of gratitude to- 
wards the noble Lord which had fallen from 
‘few of the Irish Members that night. 
Iferedit was to be given to the noble Lord 
wt the readiness with which he had ac- 
(ueseed in the suggestion as to opening 
the ports of Ireland for a given period (if 
lat were possible), credit must also be 
sven to the right hon. Baronet at the head 
i the Government for his wish and en- 
leavour to open the ports of both countries 
4st November. If the right hon. Baronet 
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brought forward this unhappy Coercion Bill, 
he also proposed permanently to give the 
people of Ireland cheap food: if, on the 
one hand, he offered them a stone, with 
the other he sought to give them bread. 
But the noble Lord would only give bread 
for a short and limited time, while he was 
pledged to give the Coercion Bill. The 
noble Lord did the Irish Members who ad- 
vocated the repeal of the Corn Laws a 
great injustice in attributing to them so 
base a motive as to suppose that they sup- 
ported a great measure which would effect 
a social revolution in the country, for the 
sake of obtaining a side-wind advantage to 
another great measure—the Repeal of the 
Union. They supported the proposition 
made by the Government for giving cheap 
food to the people, on the great principle 
that the poor, both of England and Ireland, 
must be fed. He believed he spoke the 
sentiments of every Member who was 
pledged to the Repeal of the Union, when 
he stated that they would not so stain their 
cause as to be guilty of the crime of im- 
peding the cheapening of the food of their 
fellow creatures. The delay of that mea- 
sure was chargeable upon those who had 
the power of facilitating its progress, and 
not upon the Repeal Members, who at pre- 
sent could give it no facility without as- 
sisting the Coercion Bill—which they be- 
lieved would produce unmitigated evils, and 
be most disastrous to the country. Engiish 
Members and the English press talked to 
them of public opinion. The very language 
they used showed that those hon. Members 
had no regard for the public opinion of Ire- 
land; that did not enter into their consider- 
ation at all. If the two countries were to 
go on together, under an united Legislature 
a cumbrous system—so cumbrous that 
it must fall to pieces of itself—if in pro- 
gress of time the Legislatures were not 
separated by voluntary and amicable ar- 
rangement ; it was quite time a due regard 
should be paid to the public opinion of Ire- 
land. The Irish Members had not done a 
single act or spoken one word on this 
Coercion Bill that was not in strict aceord- 
ance with public opinion in Ireland, and 
that had not the full sanction and approba- 
tion of their fellow countrymen. Some 
English Members said they had a right to 
remonstrate with them, because they had 
themselves incurred the hostility of their 
English constituents, for having shown 
themselves favourable to measures of relief 
to Ireland—the Maynooth grant, and other 
measures. Did not this support the asser- 
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tion of the Irish Members that the people 
of England were not enlightened enough, 
that the press of England would not 
allow them to become enlightened enough, 
as to the real state of Ireland to un- 
derstand its ease? Did it not show that 
there was a perseverance in hostility to it? 
As to the measure before the House, in 
opposing it they were not merely fighting 
their own battle, but that of England 
also. They were fighting the battle of the 
Constitution: no more dangerous precedent 
could be established than a continual fa- 
cility given to a Government to suspend 
the Constitution whenever it chose to apply 
for that facility. It was not felt now, be- 
cause Ireland only was affected by it; but 
it might hereafter be a fatal precedent for 
England in the hands of a wicked Minister. 
A time would come when they would want 
the aid of Ireland—when they would feel 
its weight and importance, and wish they 
had conciliated her. He implored the 
House to consider these things in time. 
The Irish Members were not attempting to 
excuse the horrid, hideous, and execrable 
crimes committed in Ireland; but they 
called on the Government to use all the 
powers the existing law gave it, which it 
had not yet done, to the utmost ; and, pari 
passu, to introduce measures for the benefit 
of the country; and then, if these crimes 
continued, they pledged themselves to give 
full support to the Government in adopting 
this or even a more stringent Coercion 
Bill. He confessed that he addressed the 
Ilouse with a great depression of spirits, 
arising from the sense of his own inability, 
and from the disheartening hopelessness of 
any remonstrances in that place against 
sanctioning this new measure of tyranny 
for Ireland. This was no question—at 
least he did not look upon it as such—of 
mere coercion for a particular emergency. 
The whole question of international rela- 
tions and mutual dealings between the two 
countries must come immediately under 
review. Ile said this because they had 
now arrived at the seventh century of con- 
nexion between the two countries—a con- 
nexion which, however felt in this country, 
had never been felt in Ireland otherwise 
than as a degrading chain which entered 
into the souls of the Irish people. From 
the first moment of that connexion, it had 
worked nothing but evil, misery, and op- 
pression, to Ireland. They had arrived, 
too, at the forty-sixth year of the Union, 
which had been accomplished without their 
consent, at a period when the Irish nation 
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was prostrate from the effects of a wild 
. . . . , 
insane, and criminal rebellion. For forty, 
six years England had possessed the eon. 


















trol of all legislation—it had enjoyed the ) 
fullest power of showing its superior wis. 

dom, goodness, and statesmanship ; and 
the end was, that in Ireland millions and P 
millions had fallen into the most hopeless 
state of pauperism. In this fact there was 
danger to both countries. The minds of h 
the English people were so occupied with é 
their own matters—and properly so—that f 
they forgot what Ireland now was. They i 
still thought that Ireland was the same i 
miserable mendicant province to deal with, “ 
as she was at the commencement of the a 
century. But while England had ben J p, 
dreaming that such was the case, Ireland he 
had silently, but fast, been growing up é 
into a powerful and united nation. The oi 
people were banded together in heart and J 4, 





soul; one sentiment pervaded them; they 
had the closest knowledge of their om 
rights, and had an united and firm deter. 





























mination to redress their wrongs. Their ie 
tempers had been tried like steel in the ah 

fire of affliction; they had shown a patience a 
and self-control, the intensity and sublimity fis 

of which ought, were there even no other ii 
symptoms visible, to have warned the ob- Gal 
serving statesman of what a mighty power rae 
was growing up. Means should be taken, 4, 
while yet there was time, to conciliateto @ j,.1 
the Empire the affections of such a people. HH 4. 
Was it safe to rush into foreign wars, while tir 
Ireland, thus powerful, was discontented wel 
and exasperated? There was no disatie- HH jing 

tion to Her Most Gracious Majesty, bit @ pin. 
the deepest and most reverential affection; three 

but he should be mocking the House if he 9 indo, 
said otherwise than that the Irish people rem 
were utterly disinclined to England, from yy,19 
the treatment they had received from her. mp i 
Hence it was for the interest of England— J jin, 
for the interest of the whole Empire—thit @ },,1, 
a change of policy should take place; and she co 
that at least some attempt should be male HM ie as 

to conciliate the Irish people. Their pa" HM [et }, 
in endeavouring to bring about that chang? Hi cunts: 
the Irish Members were resolved up! # jj, ee 
doing, and were doing, to the utmost at togethe 
their power; conscious that they were thus world 
best consulting the Imperial interests. “’ Mi Vith , 
one could attribute it to any yielding OT inforty 
desire on their part of making any a tine to 
promise of opinion, in saying that while they ye 
attached and devoted with their ont Wr, w 
the cause of Repeal, they were CWT Hil abstan 
strong in their desire to preserve the Co ie the 
nexion between the two countries U" Hil td tha 
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fir, equitable, and just terms; but upon no 
other. They believed that such a con- 
nexion would best advance both countries 
to that full measure of prosperity which 
the Almighty might have in store for them. 
They believed that not only would their 
mutual interests be advanced, but that such 
acomexion would be the best for the uni- 
versal interests of man; and further, they 
believed that the two countries, firmly 
united by a real and just connexion, would 
fym the only permanent barrier to that 
despotism which threatened to overflow 
Purope. It did not require any great 
eertion of statesmanlike sagacity to under- 
dand that the combination of Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, was one ominous for 
human liberty. It did not require the 
yeounts of the atrocities of the Russian 
monster, Nicholas, the murderer of chil- 
iren, the fogger and torturer of the help- 
less nuns of Minsk, to warn us to resist 
the spreading of the system of govern- 
ment under which the wretch was at 
lberty to practise these and a thousand 
ither hideous cruelties. Neither were the 


recitals needed of the heartless cruel- 
ties of Austria, as latest exhibited in the 
ubornation of massacre by Metternich in 


Galicia; nor of the base and dangerous 
metices by which the Prussian King was 
itemately deluding, and then with most 
insulting mockery rejecting and spurning 
thesupplications of his people for a consti- 
titim. None of these recent facts were 
meded to confirm the people of these coun- 
ties in abhorrence of the principles, if 
principles they could be called, which the 
thee Powers he had alluded to were 
eideavouring to propagate among the Go- 
rmments of Europe. But those Powers 
Told be too formidable for Western Eu- 
pe if in the latter there were not a com- 
‘nation for mutual defence and support. 
Tugland, however, could not bear her part; 
she could never be as strong as she might 
8 long as Ireland was discontented. 
et her but conciliate Ireland; let both 
‘natries be hound hand in hand in amica- 
He relationship, and they would present 
together a barrier which the rest of the 
will would not be able to overcome. 
With regard to this unhappy Bill, how 
fortunate were they in selecting the 
me to bring it forward. At a time when 
"ey were flushed with their successes in 
Re when they were about to confer a 
“stantial benefit on England by repeal- 
4g the Corn Law—for though he admit- 
td that it would benefit Ireland also, its 
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advantages would be more immediately 
felt by England—they were going to in- 
flict a Coercion Bill on Ireland. See what 
reflection they would thereby create in the 
Irish mind. They would remind the Irish 
people that the period of England’s pros- 
perity and success was signalized by inflict- 
ing oppression on Ireland; and that, on 
the other hand, when England was in dis- 
tress and difficulty, advantages and conces- 
sions were obtained by Ireland. That 
was a most dangerous consideration to 
awaken in the minds of the Irish people; 
whereas their efforts should be directed to 
the blotting out from their minds the me- 
mory of the wrongs and injuries she suf- 
fered from this country. By holding out 
the olive branch they might conciliate the 
people of Ireland. Never was there any- 
thing easicr than to conciliate them. A 
word, a promise, the sound of a promise, 
would conciliate them before: a word, a 
promise, or the sound of a promise, would 
not conciliate them now; because they 
learned from experience that the word was 
not kept, that the promise was broken, and 
that the sound of a promise was an empty 
delusion. But by some deeds—a few deeds 
—they would be compensated a hundred 
fold in gratitude from that people whom 
they made to hate them, and who never 
would fear them. It was ungrateful, for 
another reason, to select this moment for 
inflicting oppression on the people of Ire- 
land, when so many of the Irish people, as 
might be seen in the list of the slain in 
their late glorious battles in India, fell in 
upholding the glory and renown of Eng- 
land. How many in Ireland, in reading 
over that list in their humble hovels, would 
have to deplore and mourn over the loss 
of a father or brother slain in achieving the 
glory of England. He was much struck 
with an article on this particular subject 
which appeared in the Observer, which was 
spoken of as being a Government organ. 

[The hon, Gentleman here quoted the ar- 
ticle, which stated that the Irish soldiers, 

when they heard of the distress in Ireland, 

subscribed 8402. to relieve it, which sum 

they placed in the hands of Sir H. Gough, 

himself an Irishman; and that, having dis- 

charged this duty, they went into the battle 
with lighter spirits, and did not shrink from 

the performance of their duty to their Sove- 

reign and country.] Yes, they went and 

sacrificed their lives for the glory of Eng- 

land, and England returned a Coercion 

Bill. Yes, they went to the fight with 

‘light spirits;”’ but if, at the moment be« 
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fore the battle, it was whispered to them, 
«Ay, go and shed your blood for Eng- 
land; let your bones whiten on the plains 
of India for England’s glory; but know, 
at the same time, that your fathers and 
brothers are sent into exile by her oppres- 
sion and tyranny,” he believed that even 
if that was whispered to them, they would 
still be found true; but how ungrateful— 
how bitterly ungrateful—must it not make 
your conduct appear! And when the rem- 
nant of that army came back, what must 
be their opinion of England, and of the 
connexion between the two countries, when 
they found their hearths desolate—their 
relatives carried away into bondage, while 
they were fighting the battles of England, 
because, perhaps, they were found by some 
gang of policemen going for a clergyman 
to administer the last offices of religion to 
their wives or mothers. He knew he 
would be told that those were reserved 
cases, and that persons would be permitted 
to goon such errands. Tow little did they 
know of Ireland when they talked in that 
manner—how it was governed in detail by 
the Irish Administration. Of course, it 
could not enter into the intentions of that 
House, or into the breast of any Christian 
man, whose prejudices did not carry him 
away, to enact otherwise than that such 
errands should protect the individual sent 
from the operation of this Bill. But their 
intentions would be set at nought by the 
Orange subordinates who were to work it 
out. The police authorities, who were 
generally most virulently hostile to the 
people of Ireland, would laugh and scoff at 
the poor wretch when he would make that 
excuse. He would be in their hands, and 
Jet them remember promotion was given in 
Treland in the police force according to 
the number of men that were brought in. 
He did not say that was done with the cog- 
nizance of the right hon. Gentleman (Sir 
Robert Peel), for he thought he was inea- 
pable of allowing it if he were conscious of 
it; but the people of Ireland were conscious 
of it. No matter whether the man was 
innocent or not, the assertion of the police- 
man was taken, who thus seeured his own 
promotion, or perhaps gratified his ranco- 
rous feeling. They might not believe him, 
but he said, if this Bill passed, no poor 
man was secure who made himself ob- 
noxious to any individual police constable. 
If he did not acknowledge him as his mas- 
ter, he would not be safe if he were to go 
out on the most legitimate errand. This 
statement would of course be denied and 
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controverted in that House; but he ap. 
pealed to Members at his side of th 
House, if their experience did not strictly 
bear out what he stated; and the opinions 
of Irish Members on that subject ought to 
go for something. The opinion of th 
Irish Members ought, therefore, to lp 
given on a subject of so much importance 
to their country. And these were thei: 
expectations under this Bill. It might ap. 
pear that he dwelt too long on the subjec 
of the danger which it would cause to the 
connexion between the two countries; but 
he could assure the Ilouse that the impres- 
sion was so deeply rooted on his own mind, 
that they were leaning on the brink of 
precipice—that they were not awake ty 
the intensity of the danger which they 
were causing to the connexion, or at least 
to the international peace of the two cou. 
tries, from this marked attack on the re. 
maining liberties of the people, and which 
added to the already overflowing cup of 
bitterness, might have the most serious 
effects, that he felt conscientiously boud 
to dwell upon the subject, even at the risk 
of appearing tedious. He could tell then 
that the subject of Ireland was occupying the 
attention of their military men. He could tel 
them that their military and naval men were 
not quite so silent on the subject of the de. 
fence of Ireland as they were in that House. 
Tle could tell them that the chances of dan- 
ger to the connexion between the two cou 
tries, and the chances of danger to Eng- 
land in a war from Irish discontent, were 
coming into their calculation. He might 
refer to the pamphlet of the Prince de 
Joinville, and to the significant silence with 
whioh the practicability of a descent on the 
Irish coast was regarded elsewhere. In 
the last number of the United Sercice 
Journal, there was an article on the “ l- 
vasion and Defence of Great Britain,” in 
which he found the following passages ‘— 


“ The south segment of Ireland, between Galway 
and Waterford, which would become the theatre 0! 
French invasion, abounded with excellent harbours 
oo within a sealine of three hundred miles 
(going S. and W. about). Waterford, Cork, Kin- 
sale, Baltimore, Long Island, Crookhaven, Bantry, 
Kenmare, Valencia, Tralee Bay, Shannon, Galway 

say, Greatman’s Bay, Ardbear Harbour, Ballina- 

keil Harbour, the Killeries, Gola Island, Lough 
Swilly, and Lough Foyle, besides minor harbours 
and roads, without fortification. » hh 
1796, Hoche escaped from Brest, 
ments alone was baffled in his invasion of Ire | 
Three years after, in spite of our blockade, te 
French fleet got out of Toulon, captured Malta, 
and effected a landing in Egypt. In 1805,a 8m 
lar success attended Villencuve.” 


and by the ele- 
and. 
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%, even during the last war, when the 
naval power of England was so great, they 
were not able to prevent the French fleets 
from leaving their ports; but, at the pre- 
sent moment, the facility for a hostile ar- 
mament doing so was much greater. He 
believed it was well known that steamers 
did not require so great a number of sea- 
men as sailing vessels; and, therefore, an 
invasion of Ireland by a French fleet would 
be far more practicable now than in the 
time of the last war. The article went 
as 

“For the defence of Great Britain and Ireland 
ve could not muster 45,000 men, half of which 


are at present required to keep the population of 


the latter in subjection. Ireland, with her disaf- 


fected population—the extent and vulnerability of 


her maritime frontier—the total absence of in- 
rior defences—is at once our weak point; and 
in the event of a war would become one of the 
preliminary objects of France. We have at this 
moment of profound and universal peace a large 
amy in that country ; but double that force would 
be required for its defence, under such a contin- 
gency, certain as it would be to be made the 
theatre of a powerful French diversion. It should 
be constantly borne in mind that the object of the 
French is not to conquer, but to ruin England. 
When Massena was asked if Napoleon’s prepara- 
tons in 1804, were for the conquest of England, 
he replied, ‘ Personne n’y songea; il s’agissait seule. 
ment de la ruiner !’”” 


Whenever they spoke of the chance of Ire- 
land in case of war, they were met with the 
argument—** Oh, we are s strong enough to 

fight the world in arms against us, and 


” 


also to put down Ireland. That was not 
avery Christian boast. It was not a very 
humane boast, but still it might be the 
truth. British arms had achieved such 
wonders that it was hard for the imagina- 
tion to conceive anything that they could 
uot effect ; but it should be recollected that 
in their best successes hitherto, they had the 
am of Ireland to aid them, and they might 
uot have that aid in another struggle. But 
even supposing they did crush “another 
French invasion of Treland, and another 
Trish j Insurrection, in what state of impo- 
verishment would their success leave their 
on country! What oceans of blood 
Yould not be shed! What millions of 
tteasure would not be wasted! What 
min to their manufactures—what desola- 
tion to commeree—what destruction to the 
fmded interests of this country would not 
aerue! They should weich these matters 
Yell, and then answer hina, was it worth 
thile torun the chanee of these dangers, 
r- toineur the guilt of the blood which 
ould be so causelessly shed, rather than 
one for all trying those gentler means by 
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which they would be sure to win the Irish 
people, and to make of them their most 
constant, their truest, and their firmest of 
allies? It was with these convictions that 
he had delayed so long on the subject of 
the danger which he felt would result to 
the connexion between the two countries 
from this measure. It was then the duty 
of the Irish representatives, entertaining 
such convictions, to oppose this Bill from 
the very first, feeling as they did from the 
dictates of their consciences that by so 
doing they consulted the best interests of 
both « countries; and was it not hard that in 
doing so they should be accused by a noble 
Member on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House with creating unnecessary delay ? 
The reproach of a Friend had always a 
more severe effect than the reproach of a 
foe; and they, therefore, felt most keenly 
that accusation, coming as it did from one 
who, when in office, had done all that the 
limited Parliamentary power of his party 
permitted to alleviate the suffering of Ire- 
land, and to restore, by the only sure 
means, the confidence of the people in the 
Government of the country. The reproach 
of the noble Lord the Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire (Lord Morpeth) 
was on this ground most severely felt by 
them, and the more so because they knew 
that it was undeserved. They felt that 
their opposition to this Bill, instead of being 
unnecessary, instead of being unwarranted, 
and instead of being inexcusable, was most 
necessary, most warranted, and was most 
strictly their duty. The noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire 
also used an argument which he was sorry 
to have heard emanating from him. The 
noble Lord said that they were bound in 
justice to the Government who had brought 
in the measure on their own responsibility 
to let the Bill proceed to a future stage. 
Now, he could understand such an argu- 
ment if addressed in support of a more 
friendly Government ; but he confessed he 
could not see the logic of it, or the strength 
of it when applied to the Gentlemen consti- 
tuting the present Government. He did 
not think Her Majesty’s present advisers 
had merited any confidence from any party 
on account of their management ‘of the 
affairs of Ireland. He thought that the 
fact of such a Government having the ma- 
nagement of this Bill, was an aggravation 
of “the Bill, and so far from thinking that 
the measure should be allowed any advance 
because of the men from whom it ema- 
nated, his conviction was, that for this very 
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eause the measure, even if excusable under 
other circumstances, ought not to be sup- 
ported. His argument was, taat Her Majes- 
ty’s Ministers did not merit the confidence of 
that House, or of the country, because they 
had grossly mismanaged the affairs of Ire- 
land, and had shown themselves not to be 
friends to the true interests of the Irish 
people. He felt it to be his duty to enter 
into some detail on this part of the subject, 
and he would begin with the noble Lord by 
whom it was reported in the newspapers 
the Bill had been introduced. Te merely 
spoke of a speech published in the news- 
papers, and whether that speech had been 
uttered or not, it was not his business to 
inquire. It was stated in the newspa- 
pers that the Earl of St. Germans, the 
late Secretary for Ireland, was the intro- 
ducer and sponsor of this Bill; and he would 
object to it, if for no other reason than that 
it had been introduced by that noble Lord. 
He recollected well, before the present Ad- 
ministration came into power, what praises 
were given to that noble Lord. He was 


stated to be a man of moderate opinions in 
politics ; but in Ireland they unfortunately 
knew too well what moderate political 
opinions meant. 


In the speech of that 
noble Lord, on his election for Cornwall, 
after his appointment as Chief Secretary 
fer Ireland, he spoke in these terms :— 

“‘ He knew that the policy of Sir Robert Peel 
in Ireland would be a sound and a wise one; that 
it would be dictated in a spirit of peace and conci- 
liation—that he would study to promote the inter- 
ests of Ireland, by developing its resources and 
improving the condition of the people ; and that 
he would legislate for Ireland in a manner that 
would combine wisdom with moderation. The 
Government would pay court to no party. It would 
endeavour to do justice to all. It would not be 
the Government of a party, but of the entire Irish 
people; and he trusted, by the measures that 
would be adopted, it would not only deserve, but 
obtain their confidence and good will.” 

And yet after such language they had him 
here introducing a Bill, the object of which 
was to trample on the few remaining liber- 
ties of the Irish people. 
Lord, who went to Ireland with this stamp 
of moderation, with the title of an honour- 
able man—this noble Lord, for whose ap- 
pointment the right hon. Baronet opposite 
was complimented by the noble Lord the 
Member for the city of London, went to 
Ireland; and what was his first act there ? 
An election came on there—the clection 
of one of the hon. Members for the city of 
Dublin (Mr. Gregory). A gross injustice 
was inflicted on the citizens of Dublin by 
the sheriff, who was in the interest of the 
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fag end of the old corporation, and who had 
appointed some wretched creature of his 
in one of the largest booths of the ¢jty. 
This creature took care to throw eyery 
possible obstacle in the way of the yotes 
for the noble Lord the present Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire,  Gpeg, 
complaints were made by the friends of the 
Liberal candidate at such conduct being 
permitted. An appeal was made to Lon 
St. Germans. They applied to his moder. 
tion—to his candour—they told him how 
large proportion of the electors of Dublin 
were being robbed of their franchise, and 
deprived of the privilege of voting. But 
what did he do? He gave no satisfaction 
whatever, and when he found himself 
closely pushed, he threw the correspond. 
ence aside, and went to England, leaving 
the matter in the hands of the present So. 
licitor General, Mr. Brewster, whose known 
Orangeism left the liberal party no hope. 
Such was the first act of the moderate 
man. The moderate man went back to 
Ireland; and it was useless to tell him 
(Mr. John O’Connell) that he was not the 
prime mover of what afterwards occurred; 
for, by retaining office, he made himself 
responsible for it. Ie was a party to the 
appointment on the Bench, and to every 
possible situation, of men who though dis- 
tinguished as lawyers and men of talents, 
were virulently and bitterly opposed to the 
demands, wishes, and interests of the peo- 
ple of Ireland. Again, this moderate man 
was a consenting party to the dismissal of 
five or six stipendiary magistrates, for no 
other apperent cause than that, being Whig 
appointments, they were men who were 
beginning to inspire the people with some 
confidence in the administration of the 
laws. With Lord St. Germans’ sanction 
too, a large number of the unpaid magi 
tracy, men of rank and station, and most 
unimpeachable character, were summarily 
dismissed from the Bench, because of not 
being partisans and satellites of the Go- 
vernment. Further he took his share 
the credit to attach to the ungrammatical 
and unconstitutional documents and procl- 
mations with which the Lord Chaneello 
and the Irish Government favoured the 
people in the year 1843. He was a part) 
—this moderate man—to that which, if it 
were not a meditated measure, was as nei! 
to it as it could be without the massacre 
occurring—a massacre the escape from 
which was owing entirely to the omen 
of the popular party in Ireland. That su 
ject had not been as yet taken upasit som 
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be. It was not to be passed over and for- 
gotten. The people of Ireland were ex- 
posed to a danger unequalled, if not in cold- 
blooded cruelty, at least in cold-blooded 
heedlessness. The Government had al- 
lowed the monster meetings to go on 
throughout the whole of 1843 without any 
check, because the people gave no cause 
for interfering. At length, just at the very 
cose of these meetings, the Privy Council 
met. They assembled on a Friday, and 
agreed to a proclamation against an in- 
tended meeting to be held on the Sunday 
after at Clontarf, and which had been ad- 
yertised for weeks before. They knew 
that multitudes would come from all parts 
of Ireland, as well as from Liverpool and 
Manchester, and yet they took no steps 
before then. But even on Friday they did 
not issue their proclamation. They with- 
held it until the following day, and even 
then the Irish Government and this mode- 
rate man did not issue it until dusk in the 
evening. When this moderate man was 
aecused of the danger to which the people 
had been subjected by this delay, and 
when the Liberal party at the Corn Ex- 
change alone saved them from being ex- 
posed to a massacre, his reply was, that 
the delay was required, he thought, he 
said, by the spelling, but, at any rate, by 
the writing of the proclamation. Now, 
could anything be more full of mockery 
than such a pretext, when the lives of 
thousands were at stake, and where, if 
the meeting had assembled, a riot got up 
by any of the informers still employed 
about the Castle of Dublin would have 
been a sufficient pretext to order the troops 
to fire? Until this matter was cleared up, 
the guilt of blood, or of incurring the risk 
of shedding blood, would rest on those who 
were parties to the proclamation. If there 
were men in the Council who advised that 
the proclamation should be deliberately 
withheld until it would be too late to pre- 
vent the meeting, the noble lord ought not 
tohave been a party to so fearful a risk. 
The noble Lord was also a party to the 
reappointment to the magistracy of Mr. 
Nixon of Fermanagh, who had outraged 
the feelings of the Catholics of Ireland by 
nsulting their religion with a piece of low 
Orange ribaldr , as well as of other magi- 
strates, whose unfitness for their position 
Was proved by the fact that the Govern- 
ment had since been compelled to remove 
their names from the commission. The 
uoble Lord was also a party to the appoint- 
ment of the Earl of Lucan to the Lord 
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Lieutenancy of Mayo, immediately after 
he had offered a gross insult to a bench of 
Irish magistrates. The Earl of Lucan had 
also refused a grant to the Sisters of Cha- 
rity—a class regarded with respect and es- 
teem by persons of all religious creeds—a 
site for a convent in the town of Castlebar. 
Such a request had not been refused in 
any other part of Ireland; and even Pro- 
testants, who were most determined op- 
ponents of Catholicism, had cheerfully sub- 
scribed to the support of these establish- 
ments. The Earl of Lucan was, however, 
immediately rewarded for his conduct by 
an appointment to the Lord Lieutenancy; 
and in this appointment the noble Lord who 
was then Sceretary for Ireland acquiesced. 
That noble Lord (the Earl of Saint Ger- 
mans), therefore, if not a prime mover in 
these manifestations of hostility to the 
Irish people, was at least particeps cri- 
minis. He distinguished himself again 
with reference to the monstrous evictions 
on the Gerrard property. Although that 
noble Lord could be eloquent in expatiating 
on the crimes of the Irish peasantry, he 
passed very lightly over the crimes of the 
Irish landlords. The noble Earl, when al- 
luding to the Gerrard case, said, that though 
he must deplore such occurrences, the Go- 
vernment could not interfere. Of course, 
the Government could not interfere so long 
as the present law remained on the Sta- 
tute-book ; but they could interfere by in- 
troducing measures for the protection of 
the Irish tenantry, by giving an assurance 
that the landlord should not be allowed to 
abuse those rights of property which were 
vested in him by law. The conduct of 
the Members of the Government in that 
House was not such as to justify the House 
in giving them its support in such a mea- 
sure. The right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department, if he had not redeemed 
his former deeds, had, at any rate, ex- 
pressed his regret at the language which 
he had formerly used towards Ireland, and 
with apparent sincerity had promised mea- 
sures for the good of Ireland, and had said, 
that for the future the Irish should be le-« 
gislated for with reference to Irish views 
and feelings ; but he was contravening his 
expressed opinion by the support he gave 
to the measure. But the recollection of 
his conduct while on the Opposition side of 
the House bitterly remained in the minds 
of the people of Ireland. However, they 
were ready to grasp even at a straw ; and 
now they called upon him and implored of 
him to show by effective acts that he was 
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sincere in his repentance ; and that he ad- 
hered in fact as well as words to a new line 
of policy. As to the First Lord of the 
Treasury, he had not made the same de- 
clarations. It might be from a difference 
of temperament; but whatever it was, the 
effect was unfortunate, as thereby there 
was nothing to turn the minds of the Irish 
people from a bitter review of that right 
hon. Gentleman’s consistent hostility of 
conduct. When he commenced his Secre- 
taryship in Ireland, he set about a most 
unjust and tyrannical prosecution of the 
press ; and during his holding that office, 
the Orange system gained the greatest in- 
fluence, which was attributed to him. But 
he (Mr. J. O’Connell) did not charge him 
with it, because he had not facts before 
him on which he could establish such a 
case. He believed, however, when the 
right hon. Baronet was Secretary for Ire- 
land, the system was established under 
which almost every young Protestant gen- 
tleman in that country, immediately on his 
coming of age, was induced to be sworn in 
an Orangeman. The right hon. Baronet 
had shown a strong sympathy for that class 
on several occasions, and had talked of 
their superabounding in loyalty; but, at any 
rate, while in Ireland, he was always con- 
nected with them. He was strictly mixed 
up also with the unhappy Castlereagh, 
the bigot Sidmouth, and the bigot Eldon, 
and other enemies of Ireland, and gave 
his constant support to them. He also 
for a long series of years had opposed all 
concessions to the Catholics, and never 
gave way until the force of circumstances 
compelled him to do so; and then he said 
that his feelings and convictions were 
against it, and clogged the measure with 
the most offensive and obnoxious restric- 
tions. Such conduct could not but have 
its effect on the minds of the people of Ire- 
land. No one could forget his conduct 
while in opposition. In the year 1833, 
when the Whigs proposed their Coercion 
Bill, it was he who cheered them on—it 
was he who made speeches in favour of the 
measure, exciting passion and prejudice, 
raking from their obscurity tales of bygone 
outrage, which he detailed with admirable 
dramatic effect, highly wrought theatrical 
gesture, and a well-assumed display of in- 
tensity of feeling, all admirably calculated 
to produce their effect upon the feelings of 
the Parliament. Since that time, every 
measure proposed for the benefit of Ireland 
had received the right hon. Baronet’s oppo- 


sition. A miserable corperate reform bill 
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had been mutilated by him and by his party, 
He was one of those who cheered on a no. 
ble Lord who had gone to another place— 
he meant Lord Stanley—in his gross and 
infamous attack on the political rights of 
the Irish electorate. He it was who de. 
scribed the Bill of that noble Lord as 4 
measure ‘‘ absolutely necessary and indis. 
pensable,’’ and yet who was the first, when 
it had answered the end of annoying the 
then Whig Administration, to throw it over. 
board as wholly unnecessary, and as a Bill 
most easily to be dispensed with. The 
people of Ireland could not, then, but re- 
member the wrongs they had received from 
the right hon. Baronet; and his conduct 
respecting that Bill revived the recollection 
of those wrongs with fresh and greatly in- 
creased bitterness. His countrymen knew 
that the right hon. Baronet, while Janus. 
like smiling on them with unwonted libe- 
rality in that House, yet in Ireland was 
exercising, through his agents, coercive 
tyranny, despotism, and injustice, never, 
he believed, to be forgotten. When these, 
then, were the men to administer this Bill— 
men who were guilty themselves, in their 
own acts, but still more so by the license 
they had given their reckless and malignant 
subordinates in Ireland—was it too much to 
say that, setting aside all points of detail, 
the very fact of this Government being in 
office was a sufficient reason for spurning 
this most injurious measure? But let the 
House seriously consider well the facts con- 
nected with the measure. Where was the 
necessity for it—wheve was it proved to be 
required? Had the powers of the Govern- 
ment been fairly tested and found to be of 
none effect? If they had, he for one, 
viewing with disgust the hideous crimes 
which a small portion of the people of Ire- 
land were in the habit of committing, should 
have felt it is his duty to offer no opposl- 
tion. But he most distinctly and utterly 
denied that the Government had used such 
powers. They possessed the great power 
of issuing a Special Commission. They 
had only tried the effect of that power the 
single case of Bryan Seery. In that case, 
if the Commission did not overshoot the 
mark, as some suppose, they certainly did 
not fall short of it. The Government got 
a conviction, and they executed their man; 
what more did they want? He would not 
say that in that case an innocent man had 
paid the atonement (though there was ¢er- 
tainly a very strong feeling on that point 
in Ireland), but he mentioned it to show 
that, rightly or wrongly, the culprit had in 
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his ease suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law. The Government, no doubt, would 
jecare that the ‘‘ Special Commission ”’ 
had in this ease ‘‘ sueceeded.’’ Why, then, 
iid they forego that power? On account 
of the expense or the trouble? Those, 
surely, were not considerations which should 
ieallowed to weigh against so grave and 

rilous a step as a suspension of the 
(onstitution. The fact was, that in the 
present case they had not tried their pow- 
ws; and until they had fairly tried them, 
and found them to fail, the Government 
could searcely demand to be invested with 
anew and more despotie authority. But 
esides this power, they had the provisions 
ofthe Whiteboy Acts to put in force. It 
yas, therefore, most unwarrantable, if not 
ciminal, towards that country to endea- 
wur to get these unconstitutional powers. 
He believed that this measure had been 
suggested by the undertaker party in Ire- 
lnd, which had been so long the bane to 
that country; but he was glad to find that 
the better portion of that party were shaking 
of connexien with it, and did not longer 
lok merely to ascendancy. Such persons 
asthe present Irish Solicitor General were 
opposed to all concessions to the Irish peo- 
jle,and in their hearts distrusted the right 
lon. Baronet, while at the same time they 
vere making a tool of him. The Govern- 
ment had not touched the causes of crime. 
They had passed them entirely over. He 
would ask the House what those causes 
vere? It would be his duty to enter into 
an explanation of them, not in his own 
vords, but in the words of the records of 
the House of Commons itself. The out- 
rages which were alleged as the justifica- 
tions of the Coercion Bill, had their origin 
tireetly in the unfortunate state of the law 
as between landlord and tenant. Outrage 
othe part of the landlord begot outrage 
ih the tenant, until, in one word, there 
vas nothing less than the relationship of 
murder between them. The hon. Mem- 
ber quoted, from the Appendix to Lord 
Devon’s Report, the number of ejectments 
vithin the period of five years, amounting 
nearly 35,000—an aggregate of evil 
ind misery which must necessarily produce 
the very worst feelings. Chief Justice Pen- 
uefather, delivering judgment in ** Delapp 
\. Leonard,”’ in 1843, said— 

“The whole code relating to landlord and ten- 
‘itm this country was framed with a view to 
“We uterests of the landlord alone, and to enforce 
“payment of the rent by the tenants; the in- 
pete of the tenants never entered into the con- 
‘nplation of the Legislature.” 
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Mr. Serjeant Howley, Assistant Barrister, 
before Lord Devon’s Commission, after 
detailing the several statutes relating to 
the occupation of land, from 11th Anne to 
the Civil Bill Ejectment Acts, said— 

“These statutes are all statutes beneficial to 

the landlord, enlarging the remedy he had at com- 
mon law, and giving him additional powers, either 
to obtain his rent, or, in default, to obtain posses- 
sion of the land.” “The civil bill ejeetment sys- 
tem I consider more advantageous to the landlord 
than the tenant: it gives greater facilities and 
more summary power to the landlord.” 
Mr. Blacker, a barrister under the Insur- 
rection Act, said, before the Lords’ Com- 
Inittee, in 1824—‘‘The primary cause of 
the disorders in Ireland is, the distressed 
condition of the people.’’ Mr. Serjeant 
Lloyd, speaking of disturbances in the 
county Kilkenny, said that they were pro- 
duced by a combination to prevent the dis- 
possession of old tenants and the admission 
of new. Major General Bourke, before the 
Lords’ Committee, in 1825, stated as the 
causes of disturbance, ‘‘oppressive mea- 
sures adopted towards the tenantry, and 
the pressure of distress.’’ Other witnesses 
added as causes, the absence or non-resi- 
dence of landlords, and the tenants being 
harassed about their votes ; and all agreed 
there was no political object in the pea- 
sants’ outrages. To turn now to the tes- 
timony of an Englishman—one of that fa- 
voured nation (as had been well said during 
the evening) whose opinions would be more 
respected than those of an Irishman, the 
Irishman being the only man who was held 
to be unable either to pronounce an opin- 
ion, or to hold an office, or to be entrusted 
with power in his own country—Mr. Wig- 
gins, an Englishman, who had been a land 
agent for thirty years, managing most ex- 
tensive estates in Ireland, and most inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, but 
no friend to Repealers, said, before the 
Commons’ Committee, in 1830— 

“The tenantry are in a low state of serfage ; 
their condition is abject, their treatment haughty, 
their distance from intercourse with the lords of 
the soil immense; they are handed over to the ten- 
der mercies of agents, whose chief duty is the ex- 
action by every possible means of the highest pos- 
sible rent, and the mere collection is regarded by 
their employers as a full discharge of their duties.” 
“Land is so essential in the dense agricultural 
population, that much beyond the amount of pro- 
duce will be eagerly offered as rent:” “when the 
inevitable arrear comes on, further injustice is 
perpetrated ; for instance, the tenant is made to 
bear all the burden of the poor rate by a refusal 
to allow any part of it till the last penny of rent 
is paid—a thing neither probable nor expected.” 
“Does a landlord evince a disposition to let his 
lands at moderate rents? He is laughed at for 
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his amiable weakness.” ‘The struggle between 
the wish of a landlord to be popular, and yet to 
exact all he can, is often ludicrous enough. ‘ Give 
it to the poor man,’ said a landlord to his agent, 
adding, when the poor man was gone, ‘you need 
not do so, nevertheless, you know-—which was 
overheard by another tenant.” 

He held in his hand an address of thanks 
from the tenantry of the Marquess of Or- 
monde to that nobleman; and though he 
differed from that noble Lord with respect 
to politics, he must admit that he was a 
most kind and considerate landlord. But 
what was the noble Lord praised for in this 
address? For nothing more than the per- 
formance of his strict duties. There was 
a volume of Irish history in that single 
fact. If a man was so praised for dis- 
charging nothing more than the strict duties 
of a landlord, did it not come home to the 
mind of every one that he must be an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and that the 
general rule was in Ireland to have a man 
who did not regard the duties, however 
strictly he might exercise the rights, of a 
landlord? He was also in possession of 
heart-sickening details of exterminations in 
Ireland, and it would have been his duty, 
had he risen at any earlier period, to have 
gone into them; but he would state one 


case of extreme hardship. The hon. Mem- 
ber here read the details of the case of an 
individual tenant, who was distrained on in 


the county of Kilkenny. The man’s name 
was Patrick Ring, tenant on the estate of 
Richard Shee, of Blackwell Lodge. This 
was a most atrocious case. A landlord, to 
get rid of a tenant, sued him for rent which 
was not due: this unjust claim was de- 
feated ; but the landlord, having the longer 
purse, was able again and again to try his 
luck, until at last he got a complaisant 
jury, who gave a verdict against the tenant. 
He then distrained the whole of his stock, 
even his seed for clover and potatoes; and 
to render the matter worse this was done 
in the spring of the year, when the tenant 
must have suffered from it the most se- 
verely. Notwithstanding all this, such 
was the energy and industry of this poor 
man, that he at last cleared off the tremen- 
dous arrear of law costs, with the exception 
of a single pound, which remained over 
due. The man was hunted for this pound ; 
he had nothing in his house, and the land- 
lord actuaily took measures to prevent 
victuals coming in, by punishing the com- 
passionate neighbours who attempted to 
afford relief. At length when the suffering 
of the poor creature’s wife and family had 
reached a point of terrible intensity, he 
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broke from the house, armed with a pitch. 
fork, and kept off the bailiffs, till he was 
able to get in some of his own potatoes, 
For this, he was prosecuted and throwy 
into prison by his landlord, as if for criminal 
robbery. But this was not a solitary case; 
the same determination to root out ob. 
noxious tenants had been exemplified in 
very many cases which were daily and 
hourly occurring in Ireland. And ywhile 
the Government had been preparing their 
unjust and iniquitous Coercion Bill, they 
had been allowing all these portentous evils 
to go on every day aggravating in Ireland, 
They were doing worse than this. They 
talked of the ‘‘ moral effect’ of this mea- 
sure. He admitted it would have a moral 
effect; but it would be a moral effect of a 
most disastrous nature on the minds of the 
people of Ireland, in the permanent des- 
peration and alienation of their hearts from 
this country, which would be caused by the 
passing of this Bill. Another most disas. 
trous effect would be produced by it. Those 
wholesale evictions of tenantry would be 
encouraged ; for they had become twice as 
flagrant and as rife since this Bill had been 
passed in the Upper House. He had it on 
most undoubted authority—which would 
probably receive confirmation from the 
reports made to the Government offices in 
Ireland—that the landlords of that class 
who might be called exterminators, who 
had been heretofore restrained to some ex- 
tent, by the wild law of criminal revenge, 
which was almost the only restraint upon 
these outrageous proceedings, had now been 
encouraged by the prospect of the power 
that this Bill would give them in keeping 
down and coercing the people. Henee it 
was that these exterminations had been 
going on to an extent such as had never 
been known in Ireland. Within a few 
weeks the Cork Examiner had given lists 
of the families and individuals ejected from 
their holdings; and they were numerous 
beyond precedent. From the Gerrard pro- 
perty, 80 families and 457 individuals had 
been ejected ; from Sir Francis Hopkins s, 
37 families and 218 individuals; from @ 
Mr. Tuthill’s estate, 9 families and 43 in- 
dividuals ; and from two other properties, 
95 families and 270 individuals, respec- 
tively; being a total of 1,271 human 
beings, who, in the course of a few weeks, 
had been disposed of like cattle, exterm'- 
nated like vermin. There was the moral 
effect of the Coercion Bill; these were "s 
first fruits; for the moment it had passed 
the other House, these scenes began t0 be 
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eacted. Government might use what 
effects they could to patch up the discordant 
gements into which their once compact 
majority had been broken, in order to force 
the passing of this obnoxious measure; but 
on them would rest the responsibility for 
its fearful consequences, though the grief, 
and misery, and desperation, must fall upon 

rlreland. But he contended that this 
Bill would be utterly inefficient for the ends 
it professed to answer. This was proved 
by all former experience of Coercion Bills 
and Insurrection Acts. In support of this 
statement, the hon. Member read extracts 
from the evidence given before various 
Parliamentary Committees, from 1822 
downwards. The only effect of the Bill 
vould be more effectually to expose the 
poor peasant to the persecution of that 
amy of spies, informers, and hunters, 
called the police, whom Government thus 
encouraged and fostered. The right hon. 
the Seeretary of War had defended the 
Bill, because it had been asked for by the 
magistrates in some of the Irish counties ; 
but though it was natural for men having 
difieult duties to perform to beg for an 
accession of power, that was no argument 
whatever why the Government should 
listen to their addresses, and violate the 
Constitution to satisfy them. The same 
right hon. Gentleman had aceused the 
Irish Members of pursuing a line of conduct 
in opposition to this Bill, which tended to 
foster and encourage what had been ealled 
the “wild justice of revenge’’ amongst the 
Irish peasants. He thought that their 
words should be measured in such a debate 
as the present, and every allowance should 
bemade for excited feelings. He did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman had in- 
tended to make use of any such words; 
they had dropped from him in an unguarded 
moment. Before concluding, he was bound 
lo state shortly, but distinctly, his view of 
the remedies that ought to be applied to 
the state of Ireland. He had attacked 
the landlords; but he readily confessed 
that they were in some measure victims of 
asystem as well as the tenants. The 
txtreme pressure of population in Ircland 
upon the land alone, as the only means 
of subsistence, gave rise to that life-and- 
death bidding against each other for land 
othe part of the peasantry, that offered 
% nresistible a temptation, and almost a 
lecessity, to the landlord to accept the most 
{ttravagant offer. Poor creatures, anxious 
'0 prolong existence by even one year more 
f stuggle, would offer the most extrava- 
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gant and impossible rents to get a holding. 
Now, were there manufactures in the coun- 
try, there would be other means of employ- 
ment and subsistence than on land. The 
subletting system, which had been so much 
condemned, could not be put an end to 
except by drawing the surplus population 
away from the land, and giving them those 
other employments which every country, 
in a right economical condition, ought to 
be able to give its population. If their 
commerce and manufactures had increased, 
as they were doing when their Parliament 
was taken away from them, there would 
not have been the numerous crimes which 
they had seen in connexion with land. 
Another remedy was a tax on absentees. 
It was truly monstrous, at such a time 
particularly, to have men draining away 
such enormous rents from Lreland without 
any return. These might be only partial 
remedies; but the Irish Members had a 
general and a comprehensive remedy in 
Repeal, which would give the absentees a 
reason and an inducement to remain at 
home, which would cause the money of 
Ireland to be spent and circulated at home, 
and so renovate industry and enterprize, 
and which would bring local knowledge 
and good-will to the difficult task of Irish 
legislation. But if that House would not 
hear of Repeal, they at least ought to take 
up the partial remedies he was suggesting. 
The relations between landlord and tenant 
must be settled on an equitable basis. He 
did not want them to apply to that settle- 
ment any theory or any untried plan what- 
ever. He didnot even want them to adopt 
the bold and successful, but somewhat ar- 
bitrary measures, by which Stein and Har- 
denberg had made the Prussian people 
peaceful and prosperous. There was a 
custom existing in Ireland itself—in Ivre- 
land’s most prosperous province, tested by 
long experience—he meant the tenant 
right. Why not adopt that? The only 
objection he considered to have even the 
semblance of strength was, that the in- 
coming tenant impoverished himself by the 
moneys he paid to the outgoer. But in 
nine cases out of ten, the man came from a 
holding for the giving up of which he had 
himself received a sum of money; and so 
was able to pay for his new tenancy. Even 
at the worst, however, his case was not 
worse than that of the tenant under the 
other system which prevailed in other parts 
of Ireland. The tenant in the south was 
as poor as man could be, and as wretched; 
but such was not the case in the northern 
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counties where the landlords allowed and 
respected the tenant right. Eminent 
among this better class of landlords was 
the Marquess of Londonderry; and he had 
great gratification in bearing his testimony 
to that effect. He would just give one ex- 
tract to show the kind of objection made to 
the tenant right :-— 

“ Captain George D. Cranfield, agent to Powers- 
court estate, county Tyrone (p. 848, Devon Com- 
mission) :—35. Is the tenant right, or sale of good 
will, prevalent in the district, and is it recognised 
by the landlord? It is prevalent, and the land- 
lord is aware of it, and does not object to it. It is 
to avery great extent upon the Benburb estate.— 
36. What in your opinion is the effect of the cus- 
tom? Ithink there is a manifest benefit to the 
tenant; and I think in some respects a benefit to 
the landlord, and in others a disadvantage. I 
think with respect to the landlord, his rent is 
always secured. In other places, if the tenant is 
threatened with an ejectment, he gathers up every 
thing he can and runs away. Under this system I 
know the tenants are most anxious, if served with 
an ejectment, to make a settlement at once. I 
think the advantage to the landlord is the security 
of his rent. If a tenant does go away, there are 
many ready to pay up the arrears. On the other 
hand, there is a bar to improvement; if the land- 
lord wishes, for example, to get gentry upon his 
estate, how is he to do it 2? He must purchase his 
estate and make a good large farm for a respect- 
able person to reside upon, without either break- 


ing the custom or repurchasing his estate over 
again. He could not put eight or ten tenants 
out.” 


Why what was this but the very thing 
they all in that House were anxious to 
prevent—viz., the clearance of estates—the 
throwing out numbers of poor creatures 
without fault of their own, that all their 
small holdings might be lumped together 
to make one large farm for an individual. 
In fact, the evidence was almost unanimous 
in favour of this right; and there was no 
valid objection to it which did not apply 
with tenfold force to the prevailing system 
in other parts of the country. As had been 
said by one of the witnesses before Lord 
Devon’s Commission, but for the existence 
of the tenant right in Ulster there would be 
a Tipperary in the county of Down.—The 
hon. Member concluded by thanking the 
House for the patience with which they 
had listened to him in the discharge of 
what he conceived to be a solemn and 
imperative duty. 

Debate adjourned to Monday. 

House adjourned at half-past One 
9’elock. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, April 27, 1846. 

Minutes.) Pusirc Binis.—1* Coal Whippers (Port of 

London). 





PETITIONS PRESENTED. By the Marquess of Sajis 
bury, Lord Cottenham, and the Earl of Eldon, from 
several Charitable Institutions, against the Charity. 
ble Trusts Bill.—By the Duke of Wellington, from 
the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the City of 
Winchester, for the Adoption of a Measure for the Em. 
ployment and Reformation of Discharged Prisoners,—py 
the Earl of Powis, from Norwich, and a great number of 
other places, against the Union of Saint Asaph and Bap. 
gor, but in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop to the 
See of Manchester.—By the Marquess of Clanricarde, 
from Guardians of the Horne Union, and from Saffron 
Walden, fur the Adoption of a Measure making the 
Landlords of Cottages where the rent is under £6 liable tp 
the Poor Rates.—By Lord Campbell, Earl Fitzwilliam, 
and Bishop of St. David’s, from Liverpool, and several 
other places, for the Better Observance of, and for the 
Prevention of the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on, the 
Sabbath.—From Trustees for the Creditors of the 
Burgh of Paisley, against the Burghs (Scotland) Bill, 
—From the Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
Parish of Saint Margaret, Wiltshire, for Inquiry into 
the Existing State of the Law of Settlement and Re. 
moval of the Poor, and the Manner in which it af. 
fects both the Ratepayers and the Poor.—From the 
Synod of Aberdeen, for Continuance of Laws which re. 
quire Subscription of Religious Tests from Professors in 
Scotch Universities.—By the Duke of Richmond, from 
Guardians of the Eastbourne Union, for Repeal of Luna- 
tics Act and Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunaties Act, 
so far as respects the Expense of Building and Maintaining 
a County Lunatic Asylum.—From several Members of 
the Medical Profession in Ireland, complaining of Inade- 
quate Remuneration for their Services, and for Relief— 
By the Marquess of Salisbury, from Sawbridgeworth, and 
a great number of other places, for Protection of the 
Agricultural Interest. 


THE CORN BILL, 
Lorp BROUGHAM ealled the attention 


of the noble and learned Lord upon the 
Woolsack, and also of the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Wellington), to a Motion he was 
about to make for returns connected with 
the question of the importation of Foreign 
Corn, and also with the importation of 
Corn from Ireland. The production of 
these Papers could not be objected to, be- 
cause they had already been produced in 
the other House. It might naturally sug- 
gest itself to noble Lords that he was ra- 
ther premature in moving for returns 
which went to affect the discussion they 
were about to have upon that most in- 
portant measure the Corn Bill, which, he 
perceived by the Votes of the other House 
of Parliament, had at various times and in 
different manners occupied its attention 
during many weeks of the present Session. 
It was a measure which he perceived from 
the same Votes—for of course he could 
only look to the Votes for information— 
had made no considerable progress in that 
House. The state into which the business 
of the country had been brought, accord- 
ing to the Votes, which were the only r- 
cords he had access to by the Constitution 
of the country, and by the law of Parlia- 
ment, was such that in the foreign capital 
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from which he had lately returned he had 
heard grave doubts expressed respecting 
the expediency of our system by persons 
vith whom no doubt he differed upon 
nearly all political questions. He had in 
yain defended our system against his 
fiends at the French bar, and among 
French politicians. He had argued with 
them, that what they looked upon as the 
radical defect and vice of our system, was 
only of a passing, temporary, and acci- 
dental nature—that it must be accounted 
for by the various caprices of fortune, 
which had placed certain men in certain 
positions, of which they availed themselves, 
affecting to be in favour of a measure 
which in their hearts they hated, or affect- 
ing to be against a measure which in their 
hearts they loved, only complaining that it 
didnot go far enough, and waving their 
opposition to the measure they loved, in the 
hope of postponing the measure they 
hated. He had given this explanation to 
his friends in France of the present state 
of things with regard to the Corn Bill. 
“But,” said they, ‘‘ facts are against you ; 
you do not get on; your business is 
stopped; there is an utter incapacity to 
cary on the business of the country; and 
how long it is to last, or what is to hap- 
pen, who can tell ?’’ His other answer had 
been this: the nature of the British Con- 
stitution, and its singular excellence, is, 
that wherever there shall happen to arise 
ay temporary mischief from the friction 
of the parts of the machine, or any re- 
sistance in the medium through which it 
moves, there is in that great political en- 
gine (the perfection of human polity, as 
he firmly, conscientiously, and seriously 
believed —a well-regulated constitutional 
monarchy, acting by means of a well regu- 
lated representative system), a vis medica- 
iria, a power of re-adjustment, self-correc- 
tive and adaptative, which never failed to 
get rid of any temporary obstruction, and 
to restore harmony in its working. Their 
Lordships possessed a power within them- 
selves of applying the corrective, and of 
alministering an effectual remedy. If in 
ay quarter, of whatever colour of politics, 
the desperate hope was entertained of 
frustrating the intentions of Parliament, 
and of the country, by endless and vexa- 
tous delays, or of postponing the arrival 
of that great, and, in his conscience he 
lelieved, most salutary measure into their 
Lordships” ITouse till it should be too late 
to liseuss it (for without ample discussion 
God forbid it should be carried this Ses- 
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sion), then the remedy was in their Lord- 
ships’ own hands, for they had the power 
of anticipating the discussion, and of com- 
ing to a deliberate and well-considered 
opinion. And if, in the course of a fort- 
night, he should, by having recourse again 
to the Votes, still find the same obstruc- 
tion to this, and indeed to all business else- 
where—for it was not to the Corn Bill, 
but to all other business that the obstruc- 
tion referred—he should deem it his 
bounden duty, as their Lordships had the 
unquestionable right, to bring on the sub- 
ject for discussion without waiting for the 
Bill; and thus give noble Lords an oppor- 
tunity of discussing, and deliberating, and 
pronouncing their opinion upon the gene- 
ral principle of that great and most im- 
portant commercial change. And when 
their Lordships, after discussion, should 
have pronounced a favourable opinion 
upon the principle, as he earnestly hoped 
and confidently expected would be the 
case, then he might venture, without any 
gift or prophecy, to foretell that the pas- 
sage of that and other measures would no 
longer meet with obstruction elsewhere. 
With the view, therefore, of preparing 
for the discussion, which might be wholly 
unnecessary, but which might also become 
absolutely necessary — he took leave to 
move for the returns. 
Motion agreed to. 
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RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, he 
had now to submit to their Lordships the 
Resolutions of which he had given notice 
on Thursday last, on the subject of Rail- 
ways. Since that period a Motion had 
been made in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, and agreed to, for the adoption of 
Yesolutions similar in terms to those which 
he had laid on the Table of their Lord- 
ships’ Tlouse. But as some slight addi- 
tions had been made to the Resolutions in 
the other House, he would wish, if their 
Lordships were of opinion that these Reso- 
lutions should be passed, to make similar 
alterations in their Lordships’ Order. The 
noble Lord then mentioned some verbal 
amendments which he wished to have 
adopted. In the first Resolution he pro- 
posed that the copy of the Bill to be laid 
before the meeting of scripholders should 
be presented in the state in which it hap- 
pened to be before either House of Parlia- 
ment. In the third Resolution he proposed 
to insert after the words ‘‘ producing thereat 
scrip of the company,” the words ‘or of 
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bankers’ certificates;’’ and in the second 
Resolution, having reference to Seotch 
railways, instead of having the notices of 
the proposed meetings inserted three times 
in two Edinburgh newspapers, he proposed 
that such notices should be inserted twice 
in each of the three Edinburgh newspa- 
pers. In the fourth Resolution, having 
reference to companies already incorpo- 
rated, and applying for Bills to empower 
them to make new branch lines, it was 
provided in the Resolution, as it now stood, 
that the meeting should be constituted of 
shareholders or stockholders competent to 
vote at the ordinary meetings of the com- 
pany. It was usual, however, in such 
eases, to issue certain shares expressly 
for the new branch, on the understanding 
that if the Act were obtained the holders of 
such scrip were to be meorporated with the 
old company. It was a matter of doubt 
whether the meetings in such cases should 
be meetings of the new scripholders, or of 
the entire of the old company; and he now 
proposed that the meetings should be held 
in the same manner as in the ease of com- 
panies that had not yet obtained their Bills. 
He proposed to submit another Resolution 
with respect to the Irish Bills. In the 
other House of Parliament they had adopted 
a Resolution that every Railway Bill which 
now stood for a third reading in that House, 
should be excepted from the new Standing 
Order; and he would beg leave to suggest 
that their Lordships should also adopt a si- 
milar Resolution. In answer to the noble 
Marquess opposite (the Marquess of Clan- 
ricarde), he stated a few evenings ago that 
Her Majesty’s Government had in the early 
part of last Session expressed a desire to 
avoid all unnecessary delay in the pro- 
gress, or at least in the consideration of 
Irish Railway Bills; and in that spirit he 
would now wish that the Bills fixed for a 
third reading in their Lordships’ House 
should be excepted from the Resolutions, 
inasmuch as they would still have to go 
through the regular form in the other 
House. The noble Duke on the cross 
benches had that evening proposed that the 
Irish Great Western Railway Bill (Dublin 
to Galway) should be submitted to a still 
further test; but that question would be in 
no wise affected by the Resolution which 
he now proposed. 

“TT, Resolved—That this House will not read a 
third time any Bill to empower any Company 
(whether intended to be incorporated by such Bill, 
or already incorporated by Act of Parliament) to 
construct a Railway, unless three clear Days be- 
fore the third reading there shall have been depo- 
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sited at the Office of the Clerk of the Parliament 
there to be open to the inspection of all parties j 
Certificate signed and authenticated in manner 
hereinafter mentioned, and comprising the parti. 
culars hereinafter expressed, and stating the fo. 
lowing faets, viz. :— : 

‘ “1, That a Copy of the Bill in the state in which 
it may have been at the time, was submitted to the 
consideration of a meeting of the holders of serip, 
or of bankers’ receipts for scrip, of the Company, 
or (in case of a Company already incorporated) of 
the shareholders or stockholders of the Company 
specially called for that purpose. “: 

“2. That such meeting was called by advertise. 
ments, inserted once in each of two conseeutiye 
weeks in the London Gazette (if the Railway be 
an English Railway), or in the London and Eiin. 
burgh Gazettes (if the Railway be a Scotch Rail- 
way), or in the London and Dublin Gazettes (if 
the Railway be an Irish Railway), and in each 
case in at least three London daily newspapers, 
and not less than three times in each such paper 
in each of such two consecutive weeks ; and in ease 
the Railway be a Scotch Railway, not less than 
twice in each of three Edinburgh newspapers in 
each of such two consecutive weeks ; and in ease 
the Railway be an Irish Railway, not less than 
three times in each of two Dublin daily newspapers 
in each of such two consecutive weeks. 

“3. In the case of the Company being intended 
to be incorporated by the Bill—That such meeting 
was constituted of persons producing thereat serip, 
or bankers’ receipts for scrip of the Company, re- 
presenting not less than one third part of the 
whole capital proposed to be raised by the Com- 
pany under the Bill (such serip having been actu- 
ally issued, or the deposits in respect thereof hav- 
ing been paid before the 31st of March in the pre- 
sent year). 

«4. In the ease of the Company being already 
incorporated—That such meeting was held, ex- 
cept so far as is herein otherwise provided, aecord- 
ing to the constitution of the Company, and was 
constituted of shareholders or stockholders thereof 
competent to vote at the ordinary meetings of the 
Company, and representing, either personally or 
as proxies, not less than one-third part of the 
whole capital of stock of the Company. 

“5. That at such meeting the Bill was ap- 
proved of by persons producing thereat serip, or 
bankers’ receipts for scrip, equal to at least three- 
fifths of the total amount of scrip, or bankers’ re- 
ceipts for scrip, produced at the meeting; or, in the 
case of a Company already incorporated, by three- 
fifths at least of the meeting, the votes being given 
and computed according to the constitution of 
the Company. 

“6. That those eases in which the Bill is pro- 
moted by an incorporated Company, but the par- 
ties interested are holders of scrip which it is pro- 
posed shall be converted into shares or stock, or 
otherwise become portion of the interest of the 
incorporated Company on the passing of the Bill, 
and contingently only on that event, shall, for the 
purposes of this Resolution, be deemed to be eases 
of companies not yet incorporated. : 

“TI. Resolved—That for the purposes of this 
Resolution it shall be competent for the chairman 
of any meeting called in pursuance thereof, in the 
event of the above prescribed quorum of scrip, 
shares, or stock (as the case may be) not being re- 
presented at such meeting, to cause the votes of 
the persons constituting the said meeting, appr 
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ring or not approving of the Bill, to be taken and 
yeorded, and then to adjourn the same to some 
day, hour, and place to be declared by the chair- 
man, such day not being less than three days, and 
not more than one week, from the original day of 
meeting; and such day, hour, and place being, in 
the meantime, advertised twice in each of three 
London daily newspapers, or in the Edinburgh or 
Dublin newspapers, as above directed in the case 
ofScotch or Irish railways ; and at such adjourned 
meeting it shall also be competent to the chair- 
man thereof to cause to be taken and recorded the 
yotes of such of the persons constituting the same 
as have not voted at the original meeting; and 
the total amount of votes given at the original and 
adjourned meeting shall be received as if given at 
one and the same meeting. 

“IIL. Resolved—That such certificate shall also 
comprise, in a tabular form, the following parti- 
culars -— 

“1, The day, time, and place of the meeting, 
and of the adjourned meeting (if any). 

“9, The dates of insertion of the advertise- 
ments for the meeting, and the names of the news- 
papers in which they were inserted. 

«3, The names and addresses of the persons 
producing serip, or bankers’ receipts for scrip, at 
the meeting, according to the statements of such 
persons. 

“Or, in the case of a company already incor- 
porated, 

“The names and addresses of the shareholders, 
or stockholders, present at the mecting, according 
io the register book of names and addresses. 

“4, The denoting numbers, if any, of the scrip, 
and in the ease of the bankers’ receipts, the names 
of the persons from whom the deposit is therein 
stated to he received, and the amount of the scrip 
and receipts respectively produced by the persons 
% producing the same at the meeting. 

“Or, in case of a company already incorpo- 
rated, 

“The respective amounts of shares or stock 
held or represented by the shareholders or stock- 
holders attending the meeting. 

“5, The fact of the approval or non-approval 
of the Bill (as the ease may be) by the several 
persons producing scrip or bankers’ receipts at the 
meeting, or by the several shareholders or stock- 
holders attending the meeting. 

“6, The total amount of scrip and bankers’ re- 
ceipts produced at such mecting, and the amount 
— produced by the persons approving of the 

dit, 

“Or, in the case of a company already incor- 
porated, 

“The total amount of shares of stock re- 
Presented, either in person or by proxy, at the 
luecting, and the amount thereof so represented 
hy persons approving of the Bill. 

“7. The total amount of the capital proposed 
tobe raised by the Company under the Bill. 

“Or, in ease of a Company already incorpo- 
tated, 

“The total amount of the capital or stock of 
such com pany. 

“TV. Resolned—That such certifieate shall be 
‘igned by the chairman of the meeting and by one 
ofthe solicitors of the Company ; and the authen- 
Melty of such certificate shall be verified by the 
“guature of the Parliamentary agent depositing 
ile same,” 
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LorD MONTEAGLE said, that having 


taken some part in the previous debate on 
this subject, he would, he trusted, stand 
excused in addressing himself to the ques- 
tion as it now stood. His noble Friend 
would allow him to observe, that of the 
last of the proposed Resolutions they had 
no notice whatever; and he would therefore 
suggest, not only as a matter of courtesy to 
their Lordships, but of Parliamentary con- 
venience, that that question be postponed 
to a future day. He thought he could 
show his noble Friend that there were 
strong reasons why these Amendments 
ought to be postponed. One thing was 
certain—that when they were about alter- 
ing in an essential manner a Sessional 
Order referring to a great branch of legis- 
lation, they ought not to make such essen- 
tial alteration without any notice or prepa- 
ration whatever. Their Lordships had no 
right to relax a restriction which they 
judged to be generally necessary in favour 
of particular Bills, in the hope or expecta- 
tion that that restriction might or might 
not be applied in another place. He would 
say such a course was contrary to every 
principle of Parliamentary usage, and con- 
trary to the dignity of their Lordships’ 
House. If that course were right, it ought 
to be applicable to every Bill; if it were 
wrong, it ought not to be applicable to any. 
But, above all, he would say, that on the 
ground of public interest they ought to 
enforce a rule which they believed to be 
necessary in all instances. He had been 
himself entrusted with several petitions 
against some of these Bills; and his reply 
to the petitioners was, that if they had such 
good eases as they alleged against the 
Bills, the proper place for bringing them 
forward was at the intended meetings of 
the scripholders. On these grounds, he 
for one should object to such a course as 
that of adopting a rule in one moment, 
and relaxing that rule in favour of four 
or five Bills which chance or accident 
had brought to a particular stage before 
their Lordships’ House, in the next. Now, 
with regard to the general question, he 
should say that he thought the proposi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government would 
do good as far as it went. It was a propo- 
sition to which he was extremely favour- 
able; but he thought it ought to be fully 
acted upon. He thought they had at least 
a right to demand whether the parties who 
were the applicants for the Bills were or 
were not in earnest before the power of 
Parliament was applied to for passing a 
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Bill which would be inapplicable and ino- 
perative when it became law. Their Lord- 
ships should recollect that it was not the 
parties applying for these Bills who would 
be affected by them. In assenting to them, 
the House gave the companies an enor- 
mous power of controlling private property, 
not only of Members of their Lordships’ 
House, but of every subject in the realm 
through whose lands these railways were 
earried. They gave them a power of 
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compulsory purchase, which was to be 


suspended over the heads of parties 
for years after the passing of the Bills. 
They should consider, besides, how often 
parties were interested in getting these 
Bills passed, without having any intention 
of carrying them into immediate operation. 
They were actuated by the desire of occu- 
pying the ground, and preventing rival 
schemes from being brought forward: thus, 
the undertaking of a branch might be suffi- 
cient for preventing a competing line from 
being established. Perhaps the Committee 
of his noble Friend on this subject would 
give them an opportunity of inquiring how 
many of the Railway Bills that passed in 
former Sessions had been acted on at all. 
Some of these companies either found that 
the money market would not enable them 
to realize the profits they had anticipated, 
or else they were actuated by the feeling 
to which he had just alluded, and were 
merely anxious to obtain possession of the 
ground, By adopting the course proposed 
by his noble Friend in this new Resolution, 
their Lordships would be taking a course 
that was neither wise nor manly. They 
would be shrinking from a duty which they 
were bound to perform, and that too ina 
manner neither creditable to the Legisla- 
ture nor satisfactory to the public. At 
the commencement of the Session, when 
he had alluded to the necessity of taking 
active steps on this subject, they were told 
to wait until the Standing Orders would 
reduce the number of schemes—to wait, 
in fact, for anything rather than to do 
what was their real duty, namely, to 
stop at once the Railway Bills that 
ought not to be carried, and to assist 
those projects which ought to be supported. 
No doubt there had been great impartiality 
and a strong desire to do what was just on 
the part of their Lordships’ Committees ; 
but in the proceedings before these Com- 
mittees, were there business-like views, 
and wisdom, and knowledge in the guid- 
ance of their labours? What could a Com- 
mittee do? They had no means of con- 
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sulting the general interests of the com. 
munity. They had no means of consider. 
ing the matter as a whole, or in a national 
point of view. Take, for instance, the most 
important and pressing of all views cop. 
nected with railways—the military defence 
of the country—and how was it attended 
to on Committees? A Committee might 
be appointed on a railway from London to 
Portsmouth. But could that Committee 
combine with the question hefore them the 
subject of railway communication with 
Dover, or with Harwich, or with Plymouth? 
They could do no such thing. They eould 
do, and no doubt would do, what was right 
with regard to the matter before them, 
but what was absolutely wrong as affecting 
the great interests of the country. Another 
subject of which he had to complain was, 
that in case a Railway Bill did not happen 
to be opposed, it was allowed to pass al- 
most as a matter of course; whereas nothing 
could be more absurd than such a course, 
It was plain that the present system of 
railway legislation was one which could not 
be defended. It should not, therefore, be 
adhered to. They were at present shifting 
the responsibility from themselves to the 
shareholders; but they seemed to forget 
that by a confederacy the worst lines might 
even yet be carried by the opposition not 
being pressed. It was now three weeks 
or a fortnight since his noble Friend made 
his statement; the course proposed to be 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government was 
then made known to the world at large. 
He (Lord Monteagle) wanted at that time 
that the measure should affect only the 
existing holders, but his suggestion had 
not been acted upon. But what was the 
effect of postponing these Resolutions since 
that time? Why, that companies having 
an object in defeating particular Bills m 
Parliament had had an opportunity af- 
forded them of buying up scrip and ac- 
quiring votes, not for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the interests of the real sharehold- 
ers, but of prejudicing those interests. It 
would also have the opposite effect. Their 
Lordships must be aware that a most i 
genious mode had been adopted by diree- 
tors and others of obtaining profits at the 
establishment of these schemes. If, for 
instance, a company was to consist of 
1,000 shares, the directors reserved 900 
for their own use. Now, supposing they 
paid deposits on these 500 shares, they 
had, in consequence of the delay that had 
taken place in the passing of these Resolu- 
tions, an opportunity of dividing these 
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grved shares among a great number of 
voters, and thus acquiring an influence in 
the votes of the company which they would 
gherwise not have possessed. He there- 
fore thought there was great ground of 
complaint that the propositions had not 
heen sooner brought under the notice of 
Parliament, affecting, as they did, so ma- 
terially the most important improvement 
that science and Providence had conferred 
upon the world within the memory of any 
man now living. 

The Marquess or CLANRICARDE 
sid, he entirely agreed in one view which 
had been taken by his noble Friend who 
had just sat down, in reference to the mea- 
sures now proposed by Government. He 
thought it was a very great oversight on 
the part of the Executive, that a more direct 
and comprehensive system of legislation 
vas not adopted with regard to railways 
generally, but that they were left to be 
dealt with by the Committees of the two 
Houses, who were really quite unable to 
takea comprehensive and proper view of 
the whole subject, and to enter into a 
minute examination of its details. He en- 
tirely agreed in the Resolutions that had 
been proposed; and, with regard to the 
objections of his noble Friend, he under- 
stood they were likely to be met by a pro- 
position which had been adopted elsewhere. 
Itwas certainly a most powerful objection 
—namely, that under these Sessional Or- 
ders, a competing railway, on the one 
hand, might traffic in the stock of another 
nilway to which it was opposed, in order 
todefeat it; and, on the other hand, that 
the directors might, by a particular issue 
of stock for the occasion, defeat the wish 
ofthe bond fide subscribers, so far as to 
carry the continuance of the project. He 
understood it had been proposed that, at 
these meetings, a certificate should be pro- 
dueed that the scrip had been purchased 
previous to the 31st of March, or at any 
ate ata time previous to the annunciation 
of this scheme of restraint. He knew not 
how far such a plan might be feasible or 
effectual but, undoubtedly, on a first view 
of the case, it appeared as though it would 
ave a great effect on any such specula- 
ton. While agreeing in these Resolutions, 
he could not coneur in the general view 
taken by his noble Friend of the subject of 
railways, nor in his objections to the new 
Order now proposed, of which notice had 
¥en given on Friday night—namely, that 
the Bills now standing for a third reading 
should not be stopped in their way to the 
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House of Commons by the operation of 
these Orders. He heartily joined in the 
sentiment of his noble Friend who had just 
spoken, who said, ‘‘ If you apply this Order 
at all, let it be applied to all alike.” But 
the noble Lord should look to what hap- 
pened out of this House; and if he would 
attend to it, he would see that, in contem- 
plation of this Sessional Order being pass- 
ed, and of the Bills coming up to this 
House being subjected to it, the House of 
Commons had sent up to their Lordships, 
since they met, about a dozen of those very 
Bills which stood in that House for a third 
reading, and which had been read a third 
time that afternoon. This was the proper 
and rational view of the matter, as the 
companies had had no notice whatever of 
any such Order, and could not have ex- 
pected anything of the kind to be carried; 
they had gone through one House of Par- 
liament in accordance with the usual Or- 
ders, up to this stage; and they ought not 
to be subjected to a double operation of this 
Order, when, in point of fact, a single ope- 
ration would be quite sufficient. He there- 
fore trusted their Lordships would adopt 
the additional Order, and that these Bills 
would not be delayed. His noble Friend 
said, if they did that, it would be neces- 
sary to have separate Committees on cer- 
tain Bills. This he utterly denied; to do 
so, would be to stultify all the proceedings 
of the House, and its Standing Orders. 
Petitions were required to be lodged before 
a certain time, and Committees were ap- 
pointed to try their merits; but if they de- 
cided that, on particularpetitions presented, 
no matter at what time, into the motives of 
the subscribers, to which they could not 
stop to inquire, of the truth of the allega- 
tions of which they had no knowledge 
whatever, and no voucher—they would 
again and again subject Bills to Commit- 
tees, and to examination upon the various 
points; they would expose the parties to 
vexation to which they would not have 
subjected themselves in the first instance, 
had they known that the Government 
would take this course; and they would 
stop the perfection of great public works— 
a point which their Lordships had cer- 
tainly lost sight of in debating this subject. 
They should recollect that the works they 
were proposing to stop, and which, under 
the circumstances of the country, it was 
perhaps wise to limit, were the great com- 
munications of the country. There ought 
to be some unobjectionable mode of carry- 
ing them out; and the Executive, or that 
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branch of the Government which so im- 
peded private speculation, ought to be pre- 
pared to satisfy the public wants by exe- 
cuting these works itself. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped that the proposi- 
tion of the noble Lord, with the additional 
Order, would be agreed to, considering 
what had been done by the other House of 
Parliament; but he thought with his noble 
Friend near him (Lord Monteagle), that 
the sooner they adopted a new mode of 
proceeding on this subject the better. He 
had thought so for the last three years; he 
had thought so particularly with regard to 
Ireland, where the ground being, until this 
year, comparatively unoccupied, the Go- 
vernment might have begun, and might 
have fairly tried, the operation of a new 
system. A kind of attempt had been made, 
two years ago, by the appointment of the 
Railway Committee of the Board of Trade. 
over which the noble Lord (Lord Dalhou- 
sie) had so ably and industriously presided. 
No man was more impressed than he (Lord 
Clanricarde) with the great ability and in- 
dustry with which that noble Lord had ap- 
plied himself to that business, and the 
great merit which he had exhibited on that 
Board. But, in point of fact, the advan- 
tage of that Board to the public was little 
or nothing; its decisions had been over and 
over again set aside; and Committees, un- 
informed, as his noble Friend said, on the 
whole subject, had taken a directly con- 
trary view of the wants of a district of 
country, and of what were the best lines of 
railway, to that taken by the Board over 
which the noble Earl presided; because 
they had not the means of going into the 
inquiry which he had gone into with so 
much industry, and had not the means of 
forming the views which he always took 
so accurately. 

The Duxe of RICHMOND said, he 
thought it due to his noble Friend at the 
head of the Board of Trade to bear his 
testimony to the excellent manner in which 
he had conducted the business of his de- 
partment in the last Session of Parliament; 
and he was quite satisfied that, had it not 
been for a speech made early in that Ses- 
sion of Parliament, throwing his noble 
Friend entirely overboard, most of the re- 
commendations of the Board of Trade 
would have been carried into effect. This 
was done by the Prime Minister, in the 
other House, who said that every line must 
be again discussed ; in short, he entirely 
abandoned all the recommendations of the 
noble Earl at the head of the Board of 
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Trade. He knew for a positive fact that 
the promoters of many lines, who were ip. 
tending to withdraw their schemes in op. 
sequence of the decision come to by the 
Board of Trade, did, after that speech of 
Sir Robert Peel’s, determine to take their 
chance in the chapter of accidents, and 
many of them were actually passed ; not. 
withstanding that those recommended } 
the Board of Trade were the best for the 
public and the parties concerned. His 
reason for objecting to the clause now in. 
troduced, with respect to Bills about to be 
read a third time, was simply this. It had 
been stated by the noble Earl who proposed 
the Orders, that if any of those Bills were 
in the condition contemplated—if a large 
majority of the subscribers, thinking it was 
a bad concern, wanted to be let out of it, 
they might be let out in the House of Com. 
mons. But why not give them the oppor. 
tunity of being let out in that House? 
Suppose that the House of Commons al- 
lowed the Bills to pass: what would be 
the consequence ? Though the Act was 
obtained, the works could not be con- 
pleted; directors would certainly be elected, 
and thus the provisional committee-men 
would get themselves into office, It was 
his belief that not half the schemes now on 
foot would have come before the Legisla- 
ture, had there been an Act providing that 
no provisional committee-men should de- 
rive any benefit when the Acts for their 
schemes were obtained. As it was, these 
parties would meet, supposing the Acts to 
be obtained, and choose their directors, 
from whom they would exact the pledge— 
and at all elections pledges would be given 
much more than they had been—not to go 
on with the works. The powers given by 
the Acts continued for five years; and 
thus would the districts in which these lines 
were proposed to be made, and the public 
generally, be deprived for that long period 
of any extension of the great means of 
communication. It was highly desirable 
that if these Bills were to be got rid of 
anywhere, it should be, not in the House 
of Commons, but in that House. He agreed 
generally with what had been said by his 
noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) as to the 
duty of the Executive to adopt a more de- 
cided course on this subject ; they ought, 
in fact, to have done this long ago. #¢ 
would not now inquire into the motives 
why this had not been done—whether # 
had not been to cause a temporary proe 
perity in the country, from the a“ 
of these great works, and then to make 
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we of it to usher in some new mea- 


sure. 
“kn ASHBURTON was understood to 
aythat the number of railway schemes 
yas so inordinately great, that they had 
isjariously competed with each other, as 
evinced by the rise in the prices of labour 
and materials; and that for the Legislature 
i sanction the whole or any considerable 
rtof the schemes now projected, would 
ie to create the greatest confusion, and to 
prevent any of them being carried out. Al- 
lowing for the number that might fall to the 
gound, in consequence of the adoption of 
these Resolutions, the evil would not be 
materially checked ; there would still re- 
min a greater mass of these adventures 
thin the means of the country could pos- 
ibly carry out. And if these only were 
passed, great confusion would be created, 
not only among all concerned in promoting 
them, but amongst those engaged in all 
departments of trade. It was only lately 
that the House had been made aware of 
the extent of the dealings of the com- 
mercial part of the community in this re- 
gect, and of the impossibility of finding 
weans to carry out the adventures that had 
hen entered upon. Early in the Session, 
the Legislature proceeded upon the prin- 
tiple of letting every person alone, as being 
the best judge of his own particular in- 
terest, reserving only the right which Par- 
lament had always exercised of deciding 
vhether the scheme proposed was likely to 
prove a beneficial one. But nothing could be 
nore unfair than to throw the consequences 
ifthis want of foresight in the speculators 
won the Government ; for the Government 
had acted with foresight all along. The 
reports of the Board of Trade, last Session, 
tad distinctly given sentence upon the va- 
nous projects that came before it, recom- 
nending some to pass, others to be rejected, 
and others to be delayed. In the present 
Session a Committee had sat for the pur- 
pose of making some such classification ; 
he had attended that Committee, and urged 
tupon them, but they had turned a deaf 
ear to his recommendations, and had satis- 
fed themselves with merely grouping the 
It would have been desirable to 
have considered, first, those projects which 
supplied railway communication to districts 
Were none yet existed, as in the county 
of Cornwall ; second, those lines connected 
With the defence of the country; and, 
lstly, those which would merely’ shorten 


distance by existing lines, most of which 


night 


have been advantageously post- 
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poned. The Committee had certainly come 
to one important conclusion—that, under 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, it 
was desirable first to go on with the Bills 
for railways in that country; but with re- 
spect to all others, the principle had been 
adopted that these adventures could not be 
too far extended, and that the dispropor- 
tion between the amount of adventures 
and the amount of means at the country’s 
disposal should not be taken into considera- 
tion. At length, however, the public had 
begun to open their eyes to the conse- 
quences of this proceeding: and the inter- 
ference of the Legislature was now ear- 
nestly sought. But after the number of 
schemes had been reduced by these Reso- 
lutions, they would still be vastly out of 
proportion to the means of the public. 
Talk of one hundred or two hundred mil- 
lions! They might as well talk of two 
thousand millions: it was not to be got. 
The result would be, if any large propor- 
tion of these schemes were sanctioned by 
Parliament, that those engaged in them 
would begin to be distressed, particularly 
the smaller capitalists ; they would affect 
others; and this would cause that sort of 
panie of which there had occurred half a 
dozen in his recollection; and nothing was 
more likely to produce such a panic, to 
show up what was the tremendous pros- 
perity that had been so much talked of, 
which was so much vaunted, and which 
was so easily destroyed. As an instance 
of the way in which the interest of money 
had advanced, he might state that one of 
the most powerful companies, the Great 
Western, had advertised to borrow money at 
5 per cent, for the purpose of forming an 
atmospheric line between Exeter and Ply- 
mouth—their usual rate of interest having 
been two and a half per cent for the last 
seven years. He wished to impress on his 
noble Friends, who were anxious to pro- 
mote the interest of Ireland, that, so far 
from benefiting that country by pushing 
forward railway undertakings too rapidly, 
a directly opposite effect would be pro- 
duced. 

The Eart of WICKLOW agreed in the 
propriety of not making any distinction be- 
tween one class of Railway Bills and 
another ; but would not altogether agree 
with the objections of the noble Lord (Lord 
Monteagle) until he knew what was ac- 
tually intended by this Resolution. It was 
stated that the House of Commons had 
adopted a similar Resolution, and that it 
was immaterial whether they admitted 
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those Irish Bills which had already arrived 
at their last stage to be read a third time, 
because they would be met by a similar 
Resolution in the other House. But though 
these Resolutions were adopted by both 
Houses, he did not understand it to be the 
intention to require meetings to answer 
both; otherwise, two meetings of the sub- 
scribers in each case would be required, 
which would be to incur a useless expense. 
To attain the object of the Resolutions, 
one such meeting would be quite sufficient. 
His noble Friend (Lord Monteagle) had 
expressed a hope that, although the result 
of a meeting of scripholders might be to 
approve of a Bill, the Touse would not 
therefore pass the Bill as a matter of course. 
But the expression of such a hope was nu- 
gatory; for, under the Resolutions, the 
meeting did not take place till previous to 
the third reading; and it was the invariable 
practice of the House, when a private Bill 
had passed through all the previous stages, 
to read it a third time as a matter of course. 
He thought the Resolution might have 
been so framed, that the meeting of the 
shareholders might take place before the 
Bill went into Committee, and not before 
the third reading. There was nothing to 
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prevent the Select Committee from sitting 


previous to the meeting being held. This 
ought to be clearly detined, particularly as 
the question of expense of opposing Bills 
was involved. If the Committee was se- 
lected and sat, and the expense attendant 
on it was incurred before the meeting was 
held, and their decision was against the 
passing of the Bill, then a useless expense 
would have been incurred, and the Mem- 
bers of their Lordships’ House would have 
been put to a useless trouble. There were 
two points to which he hoped to receive a 
reply from his noble Friend; first, if it was 
to be understood that the meeting of share- 
holders might be held before the Bill was 
brought before the Select Committee; and 
secondly, if it was necessary that two meet- 
ings should be held in order to comply with 
the Sessional Orders of both Houses of 
Parliament. 

Lorp REDESDALE differed with his 
noble Friend who had just sat down, with 
regard to the time when the meeting of 
shareholders was to be held, so far as the 
proceedings of Parliament were concerned. 
It was in the power of any one connected 
with a railway company to direct the pro- 
visional committee to call a meeting to de- 
cide whether a Bill should be proceeded 
with, which might be held before it went 
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into Committee; but what their Lordshi 
had to consider was, that after the Bill 
had gone through the Committee, and had 
undergone extensive alterations, the sub. 
soribers might decide on its not being ear. 
ried on. Many circumstances before the 
Committee might cause a difference jg 
their opinion on that point, as, for instanee, 
the question of fares. The fault, in his 
(Lord Redesdale’s) opinion, of the Resoly. 
tion was, that it did not compel them to 
decide after the Bill had gone through 
Committee, and when it was not in the 
same state as that in which it was intro. 
duced by the parties. He, however, con. 
sidered that the subject was involved in 
all sorts of difficulties; and he was very 
doubtful if the proposed remedies would 
adequately meet the evil. He was strongly 
of opinion that if they had, in the first in 
stance, given support to the admirable Re. 
ports of the Board of Trade, they would 
have found themselves in a very different 
and certainly a better position. Every one 
now acknowledged the excellence of those 
Reports, and every one regretted they had 
not more fully been supported; but it had 
been thought proper to ridicule and to op 
pose them, and they had consequently 
fallen to the ground. He did not wonder, 
seeing that that had been the case, that 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Dalhousie) had 
said, ‘‘ he would have nothing more to do 
with the matter.’’ And he was quite right; 
for his labour had been completely throm 
away. He (Lord Redesdale), however, 
thought that there were still available the 
means by which they might prevent effec- 
tually the recurrence of so pernicious 4 
system as that the results of which were 
now under consideration. As a check upon 
railways he would not allow them to bor 
row at all; he did not see why the whole 
capital of a railway should not be  sub- 
scribed in shares—why it should not be 
insisted upon that the whole amount te 
quired should be absolutely produced, in- 
stead of two-thirds of it. 

The Ear. of RADNOR took a different 
view of the Sessional Resolutions from that 
taken by the noble Lords who had addres- 
sed the House on the subject. It was 
said that they were proposed as a method 
for purging the list of railroads pr 
to be made of those of an improper a 
objectionable character; but he apprehen 
that the Sessional Orders were introduc 
for no purpose of the kind. His: opm 
was, that they were brought forward tore 
lieve persons who had got themselves inte 
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a serape from the difficulties in which they 
were mvolved. Now, he (Lord Radnor) 
objected on principle to Parliament doing 
anything of the kind; for, by so doing, 
Parliament would be stultifying itself alto- 
gether. Parliament had laid down rules 
to regulate the introduction of those mea- 
sures, and directed that certain steps were 
tobe taken by those persons who wished 
to construct railways and enter into those 
schemes. Those rules had been well 
considered by Parliament ; and the per- 
sons who were to be affected by those Ses- 
sional Orders had observed all those rules: 
ifnot, their Bills would have been thrown 
out as @ matter of course. Some persons 
had very foolishly, and through a rage for 
gambling, improvidently entered into those 
bargains; and now the House proposed to 
go out of its way to relieve those persons 
fom the consequences of their improvi- 
dence. By so doing, he repeated, the 
House was stultifying itself, and also hold- 
ing out inducements for future gambling 
of the same description. Nothing could 
give greater confidence to persons in trade 
than to know with certainty the rules by 
which they were to be guided, and the 
propositions before Parliament were to be 
regulated; and therefore, though he might 
le sorry for those people, he felt that the 
character of Parliament, and the principles 
by which they should act, were of more 
consequence than the difficulties of those 
people. If they were to be at all relieved, 
he thought they would, by these Resolu- 
tions be proceeding exactly the wrong way. 
The statement was, that there were a 
great many of those people who wished to 
get out of those difficulties; why, if so, let 
them apply to Parliament to get out of 
them—let them actively move, by petition 
wrotherwise, to get out of those difficulties. 
But then it had been said, that there were 
persons engaged in those transactions to 
vhom it would be disagreeable to have it 
known that they were engaged in them, 
and therefore they would not actively exert 
themselves; and now Parliament was tell- 
mg them that if they did nothing they 
night be relieved from their difficulties. 
Bat what probably might be the conse- 
quence? The engineer and the lawyer 
vould be very active; and if the persons 
Wished not to be known remained passive, 
ind sat still, they would let the others have 

arown way. He apprehended that the 
ptoposed measure would enable parties to 
dissolve their companies, and to cease the 
‘yeulations in which they were engaged; 
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and if that was so, why, he asked, were 
they to go out of their way to pass those 
Resolutions in order to tell the country, 
“if you embark in wild speculation, Parlia- 
ment will depart from the usual mode of 
proceeding to give you relief?” He (Lord 
Radnor), on the grounds he had stated, ob- 
jected altogether to those Resolutions. 
Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that if the 
object of the Resolution was to relieve per- 
sons from the difficulties in which they had 
involved themselves by railway specula- 
tions, why then, undoubtedly, he would 
agree with the noble Lord who had last 
addressed the House; but he apprehended 
that the real object of the Resolutions was 
to diminish the number of railway schemes 
which would come before the Houses of 
Parliament during the present Session. 
That, he apprehended, was the real and 
ultimate object of the Resolutions ; and, 
now, let them see what a satire it was on 
their whole proceedings, to come forward 
with a proposition for a measure which was 
to be applied at the very last stage of the 
Bill. This was a satire on the conduct of 
Parliament, and, he would say, on the con- 
duct of the Executive Government. All 
the parties who were concerned in the ad- 
ministration of this great Empire, were, he 
conceived, very much to blame for the way 
in which they had acted with reference to 
those great schemes of national communi- 
cation. Let them take twenty of those 
schemes, and suppose that eleven of them 
were rejected: they had no security from 
the proceedings which they caused to be 
instituted by those Resolutions, that the 
eleven that were to be withdrawn were 
bad schemes ; neither had they any secu- 
rity that the lines which were to be per- 
mitted to go on were good schemes. They 
might be the contrary. He (Earl Fitz- 
william) should move, on the next day, for 
an account of all the estimates that were 
deposited for different railway schemes that 
were brought before Parliament. It was 
desirable they should know the amount 
of capital the expenditure of which they 
might by possibility be called upon to 
sanction during the present Session. He 
wished that the Government would see the 
difficulties into which they had got by the 
mode in which they proceeded. He should 
view with great pleasure the instituting of 
some authority on railway matters analogous 
in construction and principle to the Board 
of Trade. The whole railway system was 
of great national importance ; and it was 
incumbent on the Government, or Parlia- 
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ment, to form some authoritative board un- 
der which the system ought to be placed. 
That board should have a staff of surveyors 
and engineers, above all suspicion, under 
its control ; the country ought to be sur- 
veyed by the Government, and upon that 
survey the lines ought to be laid down. By 
proceeding in that way an immense mass 
of expense would be saved, and a great 
deal of ill feeling and squabbling would be 
avoided. He should move, on the follow- 
ing day, for an account of the estimates of 
all the different lines of railways that were 
deposited in the course of the present 
Session. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE had great 
satisfaction in observing, that the object of 
the Resolutions, and the main outline of 
the plan which he proposed for effecting 
that object, had met with the approbation 
of their Lordships, with one exception; for, 
with that exception, they had all expressed 
their concurrence in the objects of the Re- 
solutions, though they had arrived at that 
conclusion on different grounds. Many 
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noble Lords who had addressed the House 
had remarked upon the system which it 
appeared to them desirable to adopt in re- 
ference to railways in general; and they 


had commented, with more or less severity, 
on the proceedings of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in relation to that system. He 
hoped their Lordships would not think he 
meant them any disrespect if he abstained 
from going, at present, in detail into a 
question which would be a subject for con- 
sideration at another and a proper time; 
and when that proper time arrived, he 
should be ready to defend the course the 
Government had taken. He should, there- 
fore, restrict the remarks with which he 
had to trouble their Lordships to the Re- 
solutions that were immediately the subject 
of consideration before the House, and 
should reply to the questions that had been 
put to him, as to the intention and effect 
of the various clauses of those Resolutions. 
An objection had been made, that parties, 
having obtained serip for the purpose of 
having votes, would thus become possessed 
of an unjust and unfair advantage, which 
would injuriously affect other parties. He 
felt bound to say, that trafficking might 
take place in these affairs for a double 
purpose ; first, for a matter of mere spe- 
culation, on the chance of a residue re- 
maining that might be divided among the 
parties who possessed the scrip; and, in 
the next place, where scrip would be pur- 
chased with the intention and in the hope 
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of influencing the fate of those lines, Tha 
such attempts would be made he had yy 
doubt; and that there might be cages jp 
which they would be successfully made he 
was not prepared to deny; but that i 
would be practised to such an extent ag tj 
constitute a great objection to the me. 
sure, or influence the fate of great and 
important concerns, he entirely denied, 
He had taken every means in his powe 
to acquire information on the matter, 
He had sought information from persons 
instructed on the subject, and they stated 
their conviction that the practice could not 
be exercised to such an extent in the man. 
ner suggested, namely, by the outlay of 
small sums of money, as to influence the 
fate of important concerns; and he aly 
understood that it had not been practised 
up to the present time. But the gravest 
objection made was with reference to the 
period at which the Resolution was inti 
mated; and it was said that advantage 
would be taken in the mean time of the 
intentions of the Government; and a noble 
Lord (Lord Monteagle) supposed the case 
of the directors of a company who, having 
a numbers of shares in their own hands, 
might now use them for the purpose of 
influencing the fate of that company. §o 
far as that was concerned, that could not 
be had recourse to. The Resolution pr- 
vided, that no scrip certificate not issued, 
or the deposits in respect thereof paid be. 
fore the 31st of March, shall entitle a per. 
son to vote. The proof of the deposit 
being made was the banker’s receipt, and 
therefore the scrip certificate could not be 
issued unfairly, because the banker's re 
ceipt proved the payment of the deposit. 
So far, therefore, as the shares were re- 
tained in the hands of the directors, he 
apprehended that his noble Friend would 
find that the trick to which he referred 
could not be tried; but so far as related to 
the scrip that had been purchased in the 
market, he admitted there might be ground 
of complaint. But his answer was that 
all endeavour to counteract it was impos 
sible, inasmuch as the scrip certificate 
bore no date—it passed from hand to hand 
like a bank note—there was no memoral 
dum to trace it. Another objection bad 
been made to the Resolution, because 
was said that the object of it was to shel: 
ter the persons who were engaged in these 
speculations, and to protect them from the 
consequences of their own imprudence an 

folly. It was said, also, that the object 
was to get rid of those railways. Now, 
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he would say it was desirable that those 

jes who wished to bring their affairs 
toa conclusion should have the means of 
doing so; and the intention of the Bill was 
to enable parties to affect that object. It 
yas to prevent provisional directors from 
forcing on & Bill when it was represented 
by the shareholders to be contrary to their 
interests to have it proceeded with, that 
the Resolutions were proposed. There 
were many reasons which rendered a nega- 
tive expression of opinion unavailing, and 
which induced Her Majesty’s Government 
jorequire that there should be an affirma- 
tive expression of opinion before the Bill 
yas permitted to pass. He (Earl of Dal- 
housie) could not feel the force of the ob- 
jection which had been made with refer- 
ence to the Irish Bills. It was said, deal 
wut justice to all alike, and do not except 
those particular schemes from the opera- 
tion of the proposed measure. Now, if the 
other House of Parliament had not already 
alopted Resolutions the counterparts of 
those which he held in his hand, he would 
be the last person to assent to the proposi- 
ti that those Bills should now be read 
there a third time. When the Bill was 
rad there a third time it went down to 
the other House, and if that House did 
wt give its assent to the third reading, 
the company could not get its corporate 
powers until it was exposed to the test 
which they meant to apply to all the others. 
Itwas said, that it would be offensive to 
the dignity of that Tlouse to agree to the 
Resolution; but in reply to that assertion 
he begged to say that it was not necessary 
they should stand upon their dignity. The 
other House had not displayed any such 
tenderness for its dignity. That House 
had passed that Resolution; they allowed 
Bills that stood for their third reading to 
be passed; they did that before the Reso- 
lutions were proposed in that House ; they 
ought, therefore, without any sacrifice of 
their dignity in that House, to allow Bills 
that stood for their third reading to pass. 
When the Bill went to the other House 
the test would be applied there, and the 
plication of the test in the other House 
vould fully answer every purpose of jus- 
Wwe, It was thought that the Bills would 
be subjected to a double test; but there 
‘as hot one word to show that Bills would 

twice subjected to this test; or that 
ty such double test would be proposed 
0 be applied. With respect to the stage 
f the Bill at which the parties were to 
ulerfere, he admitted that it was felt to 
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be undesirable that the Members of both 
Houses of Parliament should be asked 
to sit on Committees on a measure that 
might not afterward be proceeded with, 
and their labour consequently thrown away. 
On the other hand it was said, if you de- 
clare there shall be no further progress to 
a measure until you apply this test, it is 
to say you shall not go further, and there- 
fore it was thought better to let the Mem- 
bers of both Houses run the risk of some 
inconvenience rather than propose to stop 
the progress of a Bill at an earlier stage. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE inquired if the 
privileges that were extended to Bills that 
had been partly gone through at the close 
of last Session, would be also extended to 
similiar Bills in the present Session ? 

The Ear of DALHOUSIE replied, it 
was not the intention of the Government 
that what had been done with reference 
to the Bills referred to by the noble Lord 
last Session, should be drawn into prece- 
dent. In conclusion, he (the Earl of Dal- 
housie) expressed a hope that the House 
would not object to the passing of the 
Resolutions. 

Resolutions agreed to. Several Amend- 
ments moved and agreed to. Resolutions 
as amended ordered to be printed. 

Hsuse adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, April 27, 1846. 


Minutes.) Pvusiic Britis, —1°- Ejected Tenants (Lre- 
land). 

Reported. Polling Places (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED, By several hon. Members, from 
various places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
—By Mr. Forman, from Inhabitants of Bridgewater and 
its Neighbourhood, for Repeal of the Maynooth College 
Act.—By several hon. Members, from various places, 
against the Union of St. Asaph and Bangor Dioceses, but 
in favour of the Appointment of a Bishop to the See of 
Manchester.—By Sir Robert Peel, from Handloom Weav- 
ers of Manchester, for a Speedy Adjustment of the Com- 
mercial Policy.—By Mr. Hume, from Provost, Magis- 
trates, and Town Council of the Royal Burgh of Mon- 
trose, in favour of the Customs Duties and Corn Importa- 
tion Bills.—By several hon. Members, from various places, 
for Rating Owners in lieu of Occupiers of Tenements.— 
By Mr. Forman, from Inhabitants of Bridgewater and 
its Neighbourhood, against the Bequests for Pious and 
Charitable Purposes Bill.—By Mr, Duncan, from Con- 
vener, Deacons, and Remanent Members of the Nine In- 
corporated Trades of Dundee, in favour of the Burghs 
(Scotland) Bill—By Mr, East, from Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the City and Borough of Winchester, 
and by Mr. Ward, from the Corporation of Sheffield, re- 
specting the Employment and Reformation of Discharged 
Prisoners.—By Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Ward, from Retail 
Beersellers of Stockport and Sheffield, for Alteration of 
Law respecting Exciseable Liquors.—By Mr. Hume, from 
Ropemakers on Clyde, who use Steam and Water Power 
in their Works, for Exempting the Ropemaking Trade 
from the Operation of the Factories Act.—By Sir Andrew 
Leith Hay, from Proprietors of Mills in Aberdeen, against 
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the Factories Bill.—By Mr. John Henry Vivian, from Her 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace for the County of Glamor- 
gan, assembled at the Easter Quarter Sessions of the Peace, 
for Alteration of the Highways Bill.—By Mr. Fitzgerald, 
from Noblemen, Gentlemen, Clergymen, Owners and Oc- 
eupiers of Land, and other Parties, Inhabitants of the 
Town of Nenagh, for Encouraging Enterprise in Ireland. 
—By Mr. Fuller, from Guardians of the Poor of East- 
bourne Union, for Repeal or Alteration of Lunatics Act, 
and Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By 
several hon. Members, from a number of Persons con- 
nected with the Administration of the Poor Law, for a 
Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Ofticers.—By Sir 
William Somerville, from Ratepayers of the Electoral Di- 
visions of Saint Peter’s East and West Wards, the Divi- 
sion of Saint Mary’s, and other Inhabitants of the Drog- 
heda Poor Law Union, for Alteration of Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Act.—By Sir John Hanmer, and Mr. Manners 
Sutton, from Churchwardens and Ratepayers of Parishes of 
Drypool, Saint Peter, and St. Giles, Cambridge, against 
the Poor Removal Bill.—By Mr. Thomas Duncombe, 
from Inhabitants of Newport and Norwich, against. the 
Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill—By Mr. Thomas Dun- 
combe, from Inhabitants af Failsworth, in the Parish of 
Manchester, praying that every Railroad Biil shall contain 
a Clause to compel the Company to have Covered Car- 
riages at an Uniform Rate of a Farthing a Mile. 


MR. SMITH O’BRIEN—REFUSAL TO 
SERVE ON COMMITTEE. 


Mr. ESTCOURT reported, from the 
Committee on Railway Bills, Group 11— 

“ That the Committee met at One o’clock this 
day, pursuant to appointment, and that William 
Smith O'Brien, esquire, one of the Members of the 
said Committee was not present, and did not at- 
tend the Committee within one hour of the time of 
meeting of the Committee.” 
He now moved that Mr. W. S. O’Brien be 
directed to attend the Committee to-mor- 
row. 

“* Ordered, nem. con.—That William Smith 
O’Brien, esquire, do attend the said Committee 
To-morrow.” 

Mr. W. 8S. O’BRIEN was ready to at- 
tend to his duty in everything in which the 
interests of his constituents were concerned. 
The question put was that he do attend 
‘*the Committec.’’ This being so, he 
begged most respectfully to say—and for 
the reasons which he had formerly given— 
that he would not attend the Committec. 


THE MARQUESS OF WATERFORD— 
ALLEGED EVICTIONS. 

On the Motion that the Order of the 
Day for resuming the Adjourned Debate on 
the Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill be 
read, 

Mason BERESFORD regretted his ac- 
cidental absence the other evening, when 
a statement was made by the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. J. O’Connell), respect- 
ing certain evictions that were stated to 
have taken place on the estate of the Mar- 
quess of Waterford. Before entering into 
any details he would state his solemn belief 





that no iandlord in the kingdom could-faee 
an inquiry with regard to the management 
of his property more confidently than that 
noble Lord. He protested, however, against 
the conduct of every individual who was 4 
landed proprietor in Ireland being made 
matter of Parliamentary inquiry, on no bet. 
ter authority than a newspaper report, ings. 
much that the individual himself was either 
compelled to come forward personally, if 
he had a seat in that House, or if he had 
not, constant watchfulness was imposed 
upon his relatives to protect his name and 
character. He had no complaint to make 
against the hon. Member for Kilkenny for 
bringing forward the statement in question, 
because it was circulated in the leading 
journal, in the great organ of the press, 
But he was astonished that the hon. Mem- 
ber should so readily credit a report in that 
paper to the prejudice of another person, 
when he remembered that the hon, Mem- 
ber had some time ago complained of certain 
reports emanating from the same source with 
regard to the hon. Member’s father, and 
had not only declared them to be false, in 
a speech, but had denied them in a public 
letter. He wished the hon. Member had 
exercised the same degree of caution when 
other people’s character was concerned. 
The statement in question was made the 
subject of a leading article in the paper to 
which he alluded, The Times; and he 
begged to call the attention of the House 
to the following graphic description from 
that journal of the occurrence alleged to 
have taken place :— 

“ Within these few days, on the Marquess of 
Waterford’s estates, a whole village containing 
fifty families and 277 persons, has been rased to 
the ground. The lease expired, and forthwith 
the mandate of destruction and depopulation was 
issued. Neither age nor sex was spared. Bed- 
ridden and helpless, infants, widows, orphans—all 
were driven away, most of them from the soil of 
their birth. A miserable pittance of compensation 
was given them, a few shillings to help them to 
America; and there end the indigenous rights and 
resources of the multitude. There ends its con- 
nexion with the landlord, its claim on his pro- 
perty, its appeal to his bosom, Yet all is legal: 
summum jus, not a flaw in the landlord's case, ek 
cept what the desperation of the multitude may 
have imagined or invented. The lease has ex 
pired, and with it every hold the poor creatures 
possessed on the soil. Ireland is all landlord and 
tenant. The tenant being ousted, the landlord 
occupies hisroom. Nothing remains of the one—- 
the other is all in all. As far as regards the Mar- 
quess of Waterford and the soil of Grajgshoneen, 
the 277 have utterly ceased to be. ‘They have 00 
more relation to their former landlord and locality 
than a tribe of Esquimaux. It is with the main 
fact of such an extermination that we are con- 
cerned, We might be prepared to grant every 
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thing, and even more than everything, that can be 
to vindicate and excuse the deed. We 
ight grant, what appears to be the case, that the 
pulation had put itself into a hostile position 
to the landlord, by joining the ‘“‘ Repeal” folly 
Unhappily there exist reasons far more likely 
to deprive these people of their landlord’s sym- 
pathy. The Marquess of Waterford, though an 
Irishman, was really well inclined to be a useful 
man, and worked very hard to improve the condi- 
tim of the people about him. In return for this 
his hounds were poisoned, his stables burnt, and 
his own life threatened. All his comfort and secu- 
rity is destroyed, and he finds himself an alien in 
theland of his fathers. Such is the fearful ba- 
lance of injuries—such, to take the very worst 
supposition, the list of retaliations—such the ca- 
laity which assassination and annoyance have 
pasibly brought on the outeasts of Graigshoneen. 
With all this, however, we are not concerned. 
Retaliation is the characteristic of savage life. It 
is not the guide of a civilized age, or for the Le- 
gislature ef a Christian country to compute the 
sore of wrong and set off the score of revenge. 
This one act of depopulation is matter enough for 
ational inquiry. ‘These 277 are not refused to be 
cast aside in any corner; they are not water to be 
drained in the ocean; they are British subjects. 
The nation has a right to inquire what has become 
of tiem—whether they live or die—whether they 
linger on the bare roadside, or crowd the neigh- 
bouring hovels, or pine and sicken in the famine- 
stuck town, or flock to the neighbouring port. 
Such things are not allowed in England. Why 
should Ireland have another law ?”’ 
Now, having read this article, he should 
take the liberty of stating the truth of the 
case, About thirty or forty years ago 
sme leases had been made by the late 
lord Waterford of some small holdings, 
consisting of from one to two acres each, 
at Graigshoneen. 
had underlet these small holdings to several 
smaller occupiers, and permitted some mi- 
vrable cabins to be erected upon them. 
These cabins were not occupied by people 
vho were in ** the soil of their birth,”’ for 
they were strangers from Cork and Kerry, 
vho settled down in these wretched hovels. 
When the lease expired in the course of 
ist summer, no ejectment was brought, no 
compulsion was used, and no attempt was 
uade to remove any of the original tenants. 
Theagent of the Marquess of Waterford 
vent down and offered a few of the under 
eeupants a sum of money, a few pounds, 
ifthey would pull down their cabins. They 
cheerfully accepted the offer. The agent 
vent away, and when he returned, although 
he had offered only a small sum, he was 
sieged, he might say, by others of the 
tnder occupants, offering to pull down the 
‘maining cabins on receiving the sum paid 
othe first. Lord Waterford’s agent con- 
‘ented to pay them the money, and there- 
y y 


ion they pulled down the cabins, and left 
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the land to the original tenants, minus only 
the cottages that had been erected on it. 
Not one person had been dispossessed, save 
by his own voluntary act, and the original 
tenants were all continued upon their small 
holdings. He had a letter from the agent, 
and, from his own knowledge of the case, 
he could vouch for the truth of the state- 
ment he had made. [The hon. and gallant 
Member read a letter from the agent of 
the Marquess of Waterford, who stated 
that there was no angry feeling on the 
part of the under tenants who had accepted 
the allowance; that the noble Marquess 
employed ninety men in draining in one 
place, and gave employment to 300 in an- 
other; and that every improvement was 
promoted by him.] Such was the real 
state of the case, and how different was it 
to the statement this journal had made out! 
It was a strange desperation on the part of 
the excited tenants that impelled others to 
request to be put in the same position. It 
was not to be supposed the people considered 
that any injury had been done to them, 
when they themselves asked that their 
cabins should be pulled down. The kind- 
ness of the Marquess of Waterford to his 
tenantry and dependants was constant and 
unvaried ; he lived among them for nine 
months in the year out of the twelve; he 
spent a large income among them ; he en- 
deavoured to do good to all around him, 
and set an example to all landlords in Ire- 
land, He was assisted by a lady, whose 
charities were unostentatious, but most 
liberal and well administered. Such was 
the nobleman who was said to be ‘ an 
alien in the land of his fathers.’’ The 
Marquess of Waterford was not afraid to go 
out at all hours—he required no Coercion 
Bill to proteet his life or property. He only 
wished for protection from anonymous as- 
sailants, who either knew nothing of his 
character, or entirely misunderstood it. 
Viscount INGESTRE was enabled, from 
his connexion with the noble Marquess, to 
corroborate every particular mentioned by 
his hon. Friend. Being often a resident 
with his noble relative in Ireland, he was 
rejoiced to witness the manner in which he 
managed his estates. A day or two ago 
he received a letter from the Marquess’s 
agent, which he would read :— 
“I think it probable that some notice may be 
taken in Parliament of some miserable hovels that 
have lately been taken down by the occupiers 
themselves, in Graigshoneen, which is part of 
Kilmacthomas, and I have deemed it prudent to 
give you a statement of the facts, that you may 
be enabled, should circumstances require it, to 
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state them. 


The Marquess 


Lord Waterford desired me to send 
it to you. He is doing all in his power to give em- 
ployment in every direction. He has near 300 
men employed every day, and would employ more 
if he could get them. We are at this moment 
making arrangement with the Board of Works for 
enclosing the slob lands at Dungarvon, solely for 
the purpose of giving employment. Lord Water- 
ford’s chief object is to give employment and im- 
prove his estate.” 

He was delighted at the opportunity af- 
forded him of bearing public testimony to 
the manner in which his noble Friend gave 
employment to the poor and improved his 
estates. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL begged to thank 
the hon. Member for Harwich for his 
courtesy in giving him an intimation of his 
intention to bring this subject forward to- 
night; and he appreciated the conduct of 
that hon. and gallant Member the more 
highly, because it might naturally be sup- 
posed that the gallant Member would be 
considerably excited at a charge of such a 
nature having been made against his noble 
relative. The hon. and gallant Member 
for Harwich had expressed surprise that 
he should be so ready to adopt this charge 
against the Marquess of Waterford, after 
he had so promptly contradicted a charge 
of a somewhat similar nature which had 
been trumped up last November against 
the hon. Member for Cork. The hon. and 
gallant Member was mistaken on this point. 
It was not he who repelled the charge 
made against the hon. Member for Cork. 
With regard to the present charge against 
the Marquess of Waterford, the hon. and 
gallant Member for Harwich must do him 
the justice to admit that it had been for 
some time before the public; that it had 
been repeated in two or three newspapers; 
and that no contradiction had been put 
forth. To other charges recently made, 
as to the eviction of tenantry, a contradic- 
tion had appeared within a reasonable time. 
He did not express any opinion as to the 
value of the contradiction given in those 
cases; but he must be allowed to say that 
he did not bring forward the charges against 
the Marquess of Waterford until an ample 
opportunity of contradicting them had been 
afforded to the friends of that noble Lord. 
Ile was happy to hear the explanation of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Harwich, 
and was bound to bear his testimony to the 
general merits of the Marquess of Water- 
ford; and he must state that on hundreds 
of occasions he had heard persons most 
strongly opposed in politics to that noble 
Marquess express their wish that the land- 
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lords of Ireland generally imitated his ey. 
ample. After the explanation which had 
been given by the hon. Member for Hyp. 
wich there was only one course open to 
him, which, had it been more unpleasing, 
he should have felt bound to pursue, namely, 
to retract the charge he had made againg 
the Marquess of Waterford, and to express 
regret that he had brought it before the 
House. 

Mr. O’CONNELL: I wish to add one 
word on this subject. I am anxious to 
bear my willing testimony to the merits of 
the Marquess of Waterford as a resident 
landlord. It would not be in my power to 
use language sufficiently strong to express 
my sense of the merits of that most estim. 
able lady (the Marchioness of Waterford), 
who has been alluded to by the hon, and 
gallant Member opposite. Her charities 
are most considerate, well managed, and 
abundant ; and the Marquess of Waterford 
is certainly one of the best landlords in 
Ireland. The noble Marquess is as safe 
in his own country—in every part of it—as 
he could possibly be in this House; and 
his tenantry are very happy in having such 
a landlord. The only point on which I 
differ from the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite (Major Beresford) is, as to his 
complaint that these charges have obtained 
publicity in the newspapers. Let him re- 
collect that the poor have, in many cases, 
no other defender than the press. The 
plan I adopted when charges were made 
against me in the press was to meet them 
at once through the same medium; and the 
result was that, though 1 may have been 
calumniated on many of those charges, the 
entire press of Ireland took part with me 
against my assailants. I think we should 
not discourage the press from taking up 
the cause of the poor; but, when a charge 
is brought falsely, as has been the ease 
here, we ought to adopt the channel 
through which it is made as a means of 
rebutting it. 

Mr. POULETT SCROPE: 


I hope, 
Sir, that the House will draw the true 
moral from these charges against land- 
lords and defences of landlords with respect 
to their use or abuse of their territorial 


rights in Ireland. Why, Sir, ought we 
have any of these questions brought before 
us? How is it that we are called on from 
time to time to hold these sort of inquis- 
tions into the exercise of the rights of pro- 
perty? For this reason only, Sir, that the 
public know, when a crowd of “ wretches 

in Ireland have their houses pulled down 
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over their heads, they have no resource 
put the road or the ditches by its side—that 
such an ejectment is tantamonnt to a sen- 
tence of death upon them, of death by slow 
torture. This is why the public feel an 
interest in these questions as to clearances, 
and why they are brought before us. Ifa 
resource were open by law to wretches 
driven in this way from their homes, as is 
the case in England, no one would think 
of interfering with the conduct of landlords 
to their tenantry. But in Ireland it is 
otherwise; and, therefore, when the public 
hear of fifty or sixty families having their 
houses at once pulled down over their 
heads, the public is interested in asking 
the question, ‘ What has become of the 
houseless wretches? Have they found, or 
can they find any other shelter?’’ And we 
allknow the answer. They crowd into the 
suburbs of the nearest town, and before 
lng sicken and die of want and fever, as 
Dr. Doyle describes so graphically of si- 
nilar ‘‘ wretches.”’ I have no wish to 
canvass the Marquess of Waterford’s hu- 
manity, with which we ought to have no- 
thing to do; but as it has been brought 
before the House, I will own I am not quite 
satisfied of the humanity of his proceedings, 
evenas stated by his friends. It is said 
the expelled cottiers pulled down their own 
houses and went willingly away. Oh, Sir, 
they knew very well, no doubt, that if they 
had not done so, the next day an ejectment 
would have turned them out, and without 
that poor compensation of a pound or two 
which it seems they got for removing them- 
selves. Unless, therefore, I am told that 
the Marquess of Waterford took ample 
precautions for securing to the cottiers he 
ejected some other shelter, some other 
means of existence, than the little holdings 
they occupied on his estate, I cannot think 
that he fulfilled that duty to those who 
vere, after all, his tenantry, since he found 
them occupying lands and houses on his 
tstate—that duty of which we have heard 
&s imposed by common humanity, if not by 
law, on a landlord. Be this as it may, Sir, 
I do trust, as I said at first, that Par- 
lament will draw the right moral from 
these tales, and by giving some other re- 
Source to the poor of Ireland than casual 
dependence on a landowner’s mercy, will 
render it unnecessary for us to sit in judg- 
ment on the more or less of humanity 
txereised by them towards their tenants. 


THE BRIDPORT ELECTION. 
Mix, CHRISTIE wished to put a ques- 
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tion to the hon. Member (Mr. C. Wood) 
who had been Chairman of the Committee 
appointed to try the petition against the 
return of Mr. Cochrane for the borough of 
Bridport. That petition charged grave and 
extensive treating, bribery, and corruption 
against Mr. Cochrane, and no less than 
ninety-six individuals who had voted for 
that Gentleman were objected to on the 
ground of bribery. When the Committee 
met, after some skirmishing among coun- 
sel, which was well adapted to prevent any 
suspicion of a compromise, it was agreed 
to postpone the cases of bribery, and pro- 
ceed with the scrutiny. The inquiry began 
and ended with the transfer of one vote, 
and the matter was arranged, apparently, 
with much unanimity. An Act was passed 
in 1842, at the instance of the noble Mem- 
ber for the city of London (Lord J. Rus- 
sell), in order to provide against compro- 
mises or arrangements to prevent cases of 
bribery from being brought under the cog- 
nizance of Election Committees. Now, the 
general impression, from the proceedings 
before the Bridport Election Committee, 
was, that a compromise had been entered 
into to prevent the Committee from inves- 
tigating the charges of bribery. The first 
clause of the Act to which he had re- 
ferred, provided that if charges of bribery 
and corruption alleged in petitions were not 
prosecuted before Election Committees, 
such Committees should be empowered to 
inquire whether the neglect to prove such 
allegations arose from any compromise, 
arrangement, or understanding, to avoid 
the discovery of bribery ; and the Act au- 
thorized Committees in such cases to exa- 
mine the sitting Member or Members, or 
candidates, or any parties they might 
choose to call before them. He wished to 
ask whether it was the intention of the 
Committee appointed to try the Bridport 
Election Petition, to institute any inquiry 
as to the circumstances under which the 
charges of bribery alleged in the petition 
had been abandoned; or to consider the 
propriety of recommending the House to 
make some further inquiry on the sub- 
ject? He (Mr. Christie) might be per- 
mitted to state, that Bridport was one of 
those places which gave rise to the contro- 
versies that led to the adoption of the Bill 
introduced by the noble Lord. 

Mr. C. WOOD acknowledged the 
courtesy of the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth in giving him notice of his inten- 
tion to put this question. He had not had 
an opportunity of commuuicating with the 
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hon. Gentlemen who were his Colleagues 
on the Bridport Election Committee ; but 
he was sure they would not object to his 
giving a full explanation in reply to the 
question of the hon. Member for Wey- 
mouth. It was true that, by a recent Act, 
Election Committees were empowered to 
inquire into cases of compromise ; but he 
had always considered it the first and most 
important duty of such Committees to do 
impartial justice between the petitioner 
and the person against whom the petition 
was presented ; and the Bridport Committee 
had acted on that view. The counsel for 
the petitioner against the return of Mr. 
Cochrane stated that he had a case of bri- 
bery, and he had also to demand a scru- 
tiny; and he elected to proceed, in the first 
instance, with the scrutiny. It was proved 
before the Committee that Mr. Cochrane 
had been returned by a majority of one, 
and that this majority was attributable to 
the fact that a voter who polled for Mr. 
Romilly had been entered as voting for 
Mr. Cochrane. It was therefore clear, 
under these circumstances, that Mr. Ro- 
milly was entitled to be returned. Mr. 
Cochrane’s counsel admitted this; and 
eupon the single ease he (Mr. Wood) had 
mentioned, the Committee determined that 
Mr. Cochrane was not duly elected, and 
declared Mr. Romilly to be duly elected. 
Mr. Cochrane’s counsel stated that the 
serutiny, if entered into, would occupy a 
considerable time, as 96 persons who had 
voted for that gentleman were objected to 
on behalf of Mr. Romilly. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Weymouth was, however, in error 
in supposing that the whole of those 96 
were objected to on the ground of bribery. 
The objections taken to those voters were 
various. Some were objected to on the 
ground of bribery, and others on the 
ground that they were not legally qualified 
or duly registered. He must say, that 
when the Committee was appointed, he 
fully expected it would sit not merely 
for days, but for some weeks. It was 
considered by the counsel for the respective 
parties, that, under the circumstances he 
had mentioned, it was not worth while to 
proceed with the scrutiny ; and the Com- 
mittee, therefore, felt the only conclusion 
they could come to was, that Mr. Cochrane 
had not been duly elected, and that Mr. 
Romilly should be duly returned as the 
representative of Bridport. He now came to 
the question, whether the Committee ought 
to have prosecuted any further inquiry as to 
the circumstances under which the charges 





of bribery were withdrawn. He (Mp, ¢, 
Wood) considered that the Committep 
ought not tobeinfluenced by anything which 
had come to their knowledge unconneeted 
with the discharge of their duties. He did 
not attach the slightest value to the alle. 
gation in the petition that bribery had 
taken place. He had never yet had the 
good fortune to sit upon any Election Com. 
mittee before whom bribery was not al. 
leged. The petition against Mr. Cochrane 
alleged that extensive treating had taken 
place at the late Bridport election; but the 
first thing the counsel for the petitioner 
did, was to state that there was not the 
slightest pretence for saying that there 
had been any treating whatever, and that 
learned counsel did not allege that any 
systematic bribery had been committed, 
Now, as there was no evidence whatever 
before the Committee to show that any 
bribery or treating had taken place, and as 
no such assertion was made in the openi 
speech of counsel, he did not think the 
Committee were called upon to institute 
any further inquiry, or to recommend the 
House to pursue such a course. If any 
parties at Bridport had reason to suppose 
that extensive bribery had taken place in 
that borough, it was open to them to pre- 
sent a petition to the House praying for 
further investigation. He certainly did not 
think anything had transpired before the 
Committee which would justify them in 
recommending any further inquiry, 

Mr. G. BANKES did not rise to eom- 
plain of the Committee for exercising the 
discretion vested in them by Act of Parlis- 
ment, and declining to prosecute any in- 
quiry into the allegations of bribery. He 
was disposed to hope, for the honour of the 
county he represented, that Bridport was 
as immaculate as any borough in the king- 
dom. He wished, however, to ask the 
Members of the Committee whether they 
had not decided a point which was not con- 
tained in the record? He had read over 
the petition, and he did not find any alle- 
gations relative to a scrutiny—amny asser- 
tion that a vote tendered for one candi- 
date had been entered as for the other. 
This was, he understood, the point upon 
which the Committee had unseated Mr. 
Cochrane. He, therefore, felt disposed to 
move that the proceedings of the Commit 
tee be printed before Mr. Romilly be al- 
lowed to replace Mr. Cochrane as 
representative of Bridport ; for he pre- 
sumed it was not competent for the Com- 
mittee to take inte consideration any mar 
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ter not contained in the record or petition. 
This, at least, was the rule by which the 
courts of law were governed. He would 
therefore move, as an Amendment on the 
Order of the Day, that the proceedings of 
the Bridport Election Committee be printed. 
[The SPEAKER : The hon. Member must 
give notice of the Motion.] He would, 
then, give notice that he would to-morrow 
move that the proceedings of the Commit- 
tee be printed, with the understanding that 
the hon. Member who had been declared 
duly elected by the Committee should not 
take his seat. 

Sm G. GREY would suggest to his hon. 
Friend near him (Mr. C. Wood), and the 
other hon. Gentleman who had been Mem- 
bers of the Bridport Election Committee, the 
propriety of abstaining from entering into a 
discussion on this subject. The points 
vhich had been mentioned were strictly 
legal points, which might have been raised 
before the Committee; and which, for any- 
thing the House knew to the contrary, had 
heen raised there, and decided by the Com- 
mittee; and, if such questions were to be 
mooted in the House, they would be in- 
volved in almost interminable discussions. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr, G. Bankes) would see, on reflection, 
that this was a question which ought not 
to be raised in the House. He (Sir G. 
Grey) saw no objection to the proposal of 


, the hon. Member, that the proceedings of 


the Committee should be printed; and he 
could not conceive that such a suggestion 
would meet with any opposition; but he 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would content 
himself with smbmitting that Motion to 
the House. 

The subject, after a brief conversation, 
was dropped. 


OUTRAGE AT SHEFFIELD. 

Mr. C. POWELL said, a few nights 
agohe had taken the liberty of calling the 
attention of the right hon. the Home Sec- 
tary to a statement in a newspaper 
vhich excited in his mind feelings very 
diffrent from those which appeared to be 
exhibited by the right hon. Baronet, and 
very different from what he manifested at 
‘ceounts in Irish newspapers of Irish out- 
mges. It appeared from a Sheffield paper 
that very great devastation had been caused 
that town by an infernal machine. The 
‘count given of the matter was as fol- 
OWS sa 

“Infernal Machine.—Another cowardly attempt 
intimidate and alarm respectable manufacturers 
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of this town has taken place, and we regret to state 
that it is the second oceurrence of the kind within 
the space of only a fortnight. The machine for 
effecting an explosion on the premises of Messrs. 
S. and W. Marshall, edge-tool and scythe manufac- 
turers, of Allen-street, consisted of an iron tube 
about three feet in length, and three and a half 
inches in diameter. The iron tube in such cases 
is filled with powder, and the spot where its de- 
structive powers are to be brought into operation 
being selected, the person who deposits it lights 
the fusee, and the ignition of the gunpowder is 
effected. In the mean time, the dastardly con- 
trivers of this mode of vengeance make off. Im- 
mediately after the explosion at Messrs. Marshall’s, 
two men were seen as if making their way from 
the direction of the premises. In the present case 
the damage done is trifling. This is nothing in 
comparison with the unhappiness of living under 
a system of terror, which those who contrive the 
destructive missiles seek to uphold.” 


It appeared from that account that detec- 
tion was not more easy in Sheffield than 
in Ireland. He understood that these acts 
of disorder were not new in Sheffield, but 
had prevailed more or less since 1837. 
When he first called the attention of the 
right hon. the Home Secretary to such an 
outrage in Sheffield, the right hon. Baro- 
net appeared to receive the statement with 
an incredulous smile; but he had reason to 
believe that since then the right hon. Ba- 
ronet considered the matter to be more 
serious. It had been inquired into by the 
local magistrates, who deemed it indispen- 
that some remedy should be applied; and, 
under these circumstances, he wished to 
know from the right hon. Baronet whe- 
ther he intended to introduce a clause into 
the Irish Coercion Bill providing for the 
protection of life and the prevention of as- 
sassination in Sheffield ? 

Sm JAMES GRAHAM observed, that 
the hon. Gentleman had, on a former 
occasion, asked him a question in refer- 
ence to an alleged crime at Sheffield, at 
which period he had received no informa- 
tion respecting it. Since that period he 
was grieved and ashamed to say, that he 
had received official information that two 
crimes similar to that described in the 
newspaper from which the hon. Member 
had quoted, had been committed in Shef- 
field; and he was also bound to state, and 
he did so with regret, that this was not 
the first time that a dastardly offence of 
this description had been committed in 
Sheffield. At the same time, he was 
bound to say, that Sheffield was the only 
town in England where crimes-of this 
description were committed; and with re- 
spect to Sheffield, he could also state with 
satisfaction that the mayor and common 
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council, who were chosen under a system 
of an extensive suffrage, had corresponded 
with the Government, and manifested the 
most earnest desire that the persons guilty 
of this terrible offence should be brought 
to justice. The Representatives of Shef- 
field had also communicated with the Go- 
vernment; and it appeared that all the 
most respectable inhabitants of the town 
concurred in the desire that the perpetrat- 
ors of this crime might be discovered and 
brought to punishment. The working 
classes, also, understanding that if this 
crime were not put an end to, the trade of 
Sheffield must be destroyed, partook in the 
desire that the perpetrators of this infamous 
offence might be brought to justice. A 
large reward for the discovery of the offend- 
ers had been offered; and Government had 
instituted such proceedings as they thought 
were calculated to bring to justice the 
guilty parties. He certainly was not pre- 
pared to include Sheffield in the Irish Bill; 
but he would say, that if the law as it 
stood should be found inadequate to put an 
end to the perpetration of this offence, and 
any additional legal measures should be 
necessary for its prevention, he should not 
hesitate, under his official responsibility, 
to propose such measure to the House. 
Mr. PARKER said, that he and his 
hon. Colleague had communicated with the 
Government; and the right hon. Baronet, 
so far from wishing to avoid a proper con- 
sideration of the subject, had assured them 
of his desire to take every possible step to 
promote the tranquillity of Sheffield, and 
to put down by every means in the power 
of the Government and Executive these 
outrageous and disgraceful proceedings. 
Among the inhabitants of Sheffield there 
was but one feeling of disgust and regret 
at them, mingled with consternation and 
alarm; because these outrages affected 
the stability and the prosperity of the 
trade of the town. It was felt that, if 
these offences were to go on, without the 
perpetrators being discovered, the hitherto 
prosperous trade and manufactures of Shef- 
field would be brought to an unfortunate 
conclusion. Every body, therefore, of 
every degree, was most anxious that the 
offenders should be discovered, and an ex- 
ample made of them. One matter which 
struck him he would mention to the right 
hon. Baronet—for destruction of property, 
committed in open violence, the hundred, 
the borough, or the district, was liable 
under the old Saxon law; but for offences 
of the kind just brought under the notice 
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of the House, there was no remedy nor 
compensation. In this instance, the pro. 
prietors of the premises injured were three 
ladies of small means, and they could not 
even prevent their tenants from employing 
the parties who were supposed to haye 
caused the explosion. These ladies guf. 
fered all the injury and had no remedy, 
Subject at an end. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS. 

Lorp DUNCAN inquired whether it 
were the intention of the Government to 
proceed this Session with the Health of 
Towns Bill, brought in last Session ? 

Sir J. GRAHAM said, it appeared to 
him that there was as much business al. 
ready for the House to perform as it was 
likely to transact in a reasonable time, 
The Bill to which the noble Lord referred 
was introduced last Session, and circulated 
throughout the country during the recess, 
Various suggestions had been made, and 
the Amendments so suggested had been 
incorporated in the Bill; but, from his 
experience in that House, he must say, 
that it was not prudent to lay on the Table 
of the House Bills, with respect to which 
there was no probability of their further 
progress. The Bill to which the noble 
Lord referred was matured; and he should 
lay it on the Table of the House, if he saw 
a fair prospect of his being able to pass it; 
but at the present moment he must decline 
promising to do so. 

The Order of the Day read. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND)—AD- 
JOURNED DEBATE (SIXTH NIGHT). 

On the Order of the Day being read for 
resuming the Adjourned Debate upon this 
Bill, 

Mr. M‘CARTHY said: At this stage 
of the debate it is not my intention to 
trouble the House with long statistical de- 
tails to prove what is the present condition 
of Ireland. In endeavouring to find a re 
medy for a great and admitted evil, the 
first consideration which naturally presents 
itself is the origin of the evil. Member after 
Member has risen in this House and has 
declared—and the statement has not been 
denied—that those outrages have their 
origin in agrarian causes—that they flo 
from that unhappy connexion which exists 
between the owners and the occupiers 0 
the soil. What is the remedy which the 
Government proposes for the disease ? The 
alleged object of the present Billis toprevent 
crime, and to detect it when commiwe 
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The first object, I fear, will not be accom- 
ished, for it is a lamentable characteristic 
of those outrages that they are committed 
for the greater part in the noon-day. Unlike 
other delinquents, the perpetrators of these 
outrages seek not the covert of night. 
They are for the most part strangers to the 
locality where the crimes are committed, 
and are men of the most reckless character. 
The Government may succeed in locking 
wp the peaceful inhabitants of Ireland from 
sunset to sunrise ; but can they prevent 
those daring men meeting in the lonely 
glen or the mountain heath to concoct their 
schemes of blood 2 As to the detection of 
crime when committed, I think the Bill will 
beequally inefficacious. At present Govern- 
ment offers great rewards for the detection 
dfoffenders, and yet complains that it is 
able to procure evidence. Is it to be 
imagined that the levying of the proposed 
rate on the inhabitants of a disturbed dis- 
trict will hold out a greater inducement to 
give evidence, than the high rewards already 
fered by the Government? I disapprove 
in toto of the levying of such a rate in Ire- 
nd, and fear that if it be persisted in, the 
foundations of property will be shaken to 
their very basis. Sir, the more I reflect 


won this Bill—the more I consider its in- 
adequacy to secure the objects which it 
purports to have in view—the more tho- 
roughly persuaded I became that it has 
nt origimated with or been shaped and 
fishioned by either of the right hon. Ba- 


rnets opposite. It wants that fitness for 
its object, it lacks that adaptation of means 
tothe end, which shows the hand of the 
master. But I think I can trace it to its 
wuree; I believe I can point out the hands 
by which it has been wrought. Sir, it is 
the misfortune of the Irish Administration, 
and not merely of the present, but of almost 
ery Administration which has preceded 
it, that the government of that country is 
wt conducted by statesmen, but is a go- 
vemment of law officers. You send over 
to Ireland a chief governor. It may be 
wme English nobleman, who had spent his 
ife in the innocent occupations of a coun- 
ty gentleman ; it may be some gallant 
wldier, distinguished for his bravery in the 

d; or it is perhaps some veteran diplo- 
matist, accustomed to the intrigues of 
‘ourts, and inured to all the tedious pro- 
cesses of protracted negotiations; but, one 
aad all, they arrive in that country totally 
waequainted with it, knowing nothing of 
i people, of their character, their wants, 
hetr feelings, their passions, their preju- 
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dices—of all those elements which must 
enter into the consideration of any man 
who would govern a people. To assist 
such a Lord Lieutenant, you send over a 
chief secretary, gifted with the same nega- 
tive accomplishments. They arrive in Ire- 
land, and they must endeavour to obtain 
information—they must take counsel. Then 
present themselves the law officers of the 
Crown—the Attorney General, the So- 
licitor General, and the counsel to the 
Castle. These are gentlemen who, having 
breathed for so long a time the pure air of 
the courts of law, must be supposed to 
have purged off all party heats and secta- 
rian prejudices, and become enamoured of 
impartial justice. They are men deeply 
read in the history of Ireland, as that his- 
tory is to be seen in penal statutes and the 
criminal code. They are perfectly con- 
versant with the grievances of the people, 
and the modes of redressing them, as they 
are to be found in Insurrection Acts, White- 
boy Acts, Coercion Acts, and the State 
Trials. They are men, too, of elevated 
views. They have their eyes continually 
fixed on a lofty object—the Bench. Towards 
that object they advance with a steadiness 
and resolution not to be shaken; and, 
whilst gazing on that high eminence, it 
would be unreasonable to expect that they 
should take note or observation of the in- 
ferior objects which are passing around 
them. Such are the men, and such their 
accomplishments, to whom, as it were by 
the necessity of things, the government of 
Ireland is committed. In a dark chamber 
of Dublin Castle these worthies meet— 
“Brontesque, Steropesque, et nudus, membra 
Pyracmon.” 
There the armour of the Irish Government 
is to be furbished up, there is forged the 
rod with which Ireland is to be ruled. It 
is stated ‘‘the people are complaining of 
grievances, they are combining, confeder- 
ating, assembling, and calling aloud for re- 
dress.’’ ‘‘ Give them a State prosecution,”’ 
says Brontes. But some evil-disposed per- 
sons in theagricultural districts are searching 
for and robbing arms. ‘‘Give them an Arms 
Bill,’’ says Steropes, ‘‘in order that they 
may know where the arms are to be found.” 
But the landlords are exercising the ex- 
treme rights of property, they are asserting 
their right to do as they will with their 
own. Ina season of great pressure and 
privation, they are turning thousands, 
houseless and despairing, upon the world. 
Some of the wretched tenants, stung to 
madness by suffering, are wreaking a hor- 
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rible vengeance upon the supposed authors 
of their misery. ‘‘ Let them have a Co- 
ercion Bill by all means,’’ cries Pyracmon. 
And so it is, State prosecutions, Arms 
Bills, Coercion Acts, these things are all in 
the line of those legal gentlemen: and 
‘‘ try what you please, but there’s nothing 
like leather.”” Out of that forge in Dublin 
Castle came the great State prosecution, 
which was to have ‘fulmined ”’ over Ire- 
land, and stricken down all agitation and 
all remonstrance. Out of that forge came 
the Arms Bill, which the Government 
watched over, and cherished with all the 
fondness of the projectors of a great inven- 
tion. Of that ‘‘ spent thunderbolt’’ I shall 
say nothing ; its inventors admit it to have 
been ‘‘ brutum fulmen.”’ And now, Sir, 
out of the same laboratory issues forth the 
measure at present before us. It came 
from the workshop a very formidable-look- 
ing weapon. In its passage through 
another place, it was somewhat shorn of its 
terrific splendours, but it still retains all 
the native baseness of the metal out of 
which it has been wrought. And now I 


understand that the Pyracmon of the Irish 
Government has come over, ‘* nudus mem- 
bra,” stripped to the work, for the purpose 


of watching and repairing the further mu- 
tilations which it may suffer; but, unfor- 
tunately neither he nor any of his brother 
Cyclopians have been as yet able to esta- 
blish their anvil within the House. Sir, 
having traced this measure to its source I 
am not surprised at its character, or at its 
inadequacy to effect the object which it pur- 
ports to have in view. Now it is said that 
this question of outrage in Ireland should 
not be mixed up with political consider- 
ations ; and the right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary at War has entreated us to ab- 
stain from such topics, in a tone of depre- 
cation which strongly reminds me of the 
remonstrance of Falstaff when upbraided 
with his delinquencies— 


‘* No more of that, an thou lov’st me, Hal.” 


Now, Sir, I admit that those outrages have 
not their immediate source in polities ; but 
yet, in one sense, they may be said to have 
some connection with them. The exertion 
which might be made by a people contented 
with its political position is stayed, the 
energy which such a people might put 
forth for the suppression of those outrages 
is paralysed, by the heavy weight of poli- 
tical grievances. Depend upon it you can- 
not hope to govern Ireland, either for the 
benefit of that country or the advantage of 
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the Empire, except through the affections 
of the great body of the people. Wha 
have you done to obtain that affection? 
You withheld Emancipation until that mea. 
sure lost all its grace and much of jts 
value—until it appeared to be, not a yo. 
luntary offering to justice, but a sacrifice 
to necessity. That was not suited to ob. 
tain for you the affection of the Irish 
people. When you gave a large reform 
to England and Scotland, you grudgingly 
dealt out a stinted measure to Ireland, 
That could not win you their affection, You 
reformed the municipal institutions of the 
Scotch and English; for five years you 
refused any reform to the Irish ; and when 
at length you did consent to reform the 
corporations of Ireland, you still refused to 
place them upon an equal footing with the 
English or the Scotch. Surely, that could 
not win you Irish affection. You found in 
Ireland a great ecclesiastical Establishment 
which had once belonged to the nation, but 
which English power handed over toa 
small minority, one-eleventh of the people. 
You refused to touch that Establishment, 
to pare down its excess, or devote any part 
of its surplus revenues to national pur 
poses ; and there it stands to the present 
hour a monument of our subjection, and 
of your misgovernment—a monumentwhich 
is pointed to by the whole civilized world, as 
the evidence of your injustice and misrule. 
That could not possibly gain you the affec- 
tion of the Irish people ; and then when 
that people complain of those grievances, 
and despairing of obtaining redress from 
you, assemble and associate for the purpose 
of obtaining that redress by the only means 
which seem to them likely to ensure it— 
you institute a prosecution against their 
leader—against the man whom they look 
upon as the instrument through whom they 
have obtained whatever of good has as yet 
been conceeded to them. You conduct 
that prosecution by means which I will not 
characterize ; you procure a sentence, and 
you proceed to inflict that sentence, which 
the highest tribunal in the Empire declared 
to have been illegal and unjust. Surely 
that was not calculated to gain you the 
affection of the Irish people. But you did 
more. When you entered upon the gover 
ment of the country, you found upon the 
bench of magistrates many men whom your 
predecessors had placed there, because of 
their station inthe country, and their symp* 
thies with the people ; and because those 
men gave utterance to their sympathies, an 

because they joined the people in their de- 
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mand for redress, you removed them from 
ihe Bench, and left the people to look for 
‘ystice to tribunals where they were sure to 
ge none but those who had ever been op- 

ed to them in religion and politics. Such 
hasbeen your policy in Ireland. The state 
of that country under your rule has been an 
alternation from the frenzy of excitement 
tothe languor of exhaustion. You have 
«metimes applied a salve to the wound, 
but yon at the same time administered 
an irritant to the constitution ; and when 
your treatment has produced madness, you 
aplain, ‘ the disease is a malady natural 
othe patient.’’ Now, Sir, when I reflect 
upon these matters, I cannot bring myself 
to believe that you do these things wit- 
tingly. And the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government occasionally 
ts fall sentiments in regard to Ireland, 
vhich sometimes give rise in my bosom to 
wme passing gleam of hope. And I ad- 
uit that if 1 were to listen to the soothing 
geeches of the right hon. Baronet, or if 
Iwere to permit myself to be led away by 
the honeyed words and engaging smiles of 
the Secretary for the Home Department, I 
night possibly be led to entertain some 
fint hope, that some, at least, of the 
grievances of Ireland would be redressed. 
But, unfortunately, the Government of the 
country sits not upon the benches opposite; 
and the tone which pervades another place 
frbids me to hope for any large or ade- 
quate measure of redress for Ireland. Sir, 
itsometimes happens to us to be present 
in another place, where, though we have 
ears, We must not not hear; but, upon a 
lite occasion, 1 happened to have “not 
heard,” but seen in a newspaper, senti- 
ments attributed to an illustrious Duke 
tho holds a high place in the Government 
ifthe country, and to a noble and learned 
lord, who usually performs the part of 
Mentor to Her Majesty’s Ministers, senti- 
uents which, if they are to guide the con- 
duet of Government, must put an end to 
il hope, in the Irish mind, of redress from 
jour legislation. That noble and learned 
utd is stated to have said, that the rela- 
tion between landlord and tenant in Ire- 
lad is a great and erying evil; but then, 
ie says, ‘‘ You must not interfere with the 
nights of property—property which distin- 
tuishes the civilized from the savage man 
~You must not touch that sacred thing— 
‘must not prevent the landlord from 
mtg as he willeth with his own.” As 
“ Sit, property and its rights were not 
“the creatures of society—as if they 
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were not all derived from that source—as 
if they, as well as every other right, must 
not be controlled by the public weal, and 
prevented from destroying the fountain 
from which they flow. Sir, I can admit 
of no rights of property inconsistent with 
the well-being of the State. Then the 
noble and learned Lord comes to the Irish 
Church Establishment, and he says, ‘“ it is 
a great anomaly—the greatest anomaly in 
all ecclesiastical history.’’ He says, it is 
a great evil; he goes further—he says, it 
is, in his opinion, the greatest evil under 
which Ireland labours. But then, he adds, 
the evil is so great, the anomaly is so enor- 
mous, that you cannot remove it. This is 
an appalling announcement to Ireland. 
But, then, the noble Lord has some conso- 
lation in store—he would not drive us to 
despair—he has prepared a measure for 
shortening the common forms of leases, 
and curtailing the verbiage of Irish mort- 
gages. Sir, if, when grievances are pal- 
pable and patent, we are to be told that 
they must not be redressed, because of 
their greatness and extent—if our just re- 
monstrances against admitted evils are to 
be encountered by the paltry contrivances 
becoming a Lincoln’s Inn conveyancer—if 
the complaints of the people are continually 
and for ever to be met by coercive enact- 
ments—if such be the maxim of your Go- 
vernment, perhaps you have force and 
power enough to assert your authority over 
the land of Ireland ; but over its inhabi- 
tants you never can. You may follow the 
example of Elizabeth, and desolate the 
soil—you may act upon the principles .of 
Strafford, whose maxim was, ‘‘ Thorough 
and thorough’’—you may make a solitude, 
and reign amidst it, but over a people you 
will never rule. You know not the people 
with whom you are about to deal. You 
are as unacquainted with their character 
as you seem to be with their grievances 
and the mode of redressing them. Allow 
me, then, to call your attention for a mo- 
ment to the estimate of that character, 
which has been formed by an illustrious 
foreigner, a great and philosophic historian 
of our own day, one who— 

“ Hiving wisdom with each studious year,” 
has ‘devoted his deep erudition, and lent 
the light of his surpassing talents, to illus- 
trate the history of the nations which now 
form the population of these kingdoms. 
Monsieur Augustin Thierry, speaking of 
the Irish people, says— 

“Tt is a sad thing, but one well worthy of re- 
mark, that blood is shed in Ireland, in our days, 
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for the old quarrel of the conquest. Since the 
days of the invasion, that race of men has con- 
stantly willed that which their conquerors willed 
not, detested what they loved, and loved what they 
detested. This indomitable obstinacy, this faculty 
of preserving throughout ages of misery the recol- 
lection of their lost liberty, and of never despairing 
of a cause always beaten, always fatal to those 
who dared to defend it, is, perhaps, the most 
strange, and the grandest example which a people 
has ever given.” 

Let not that testimony of a foreigner to the 
character of the Irish people be lost upon 
you. A people whom you have beaten, 
but not vanquished—whom you have over- 
thrown, but never subdued. Take counsel, 
before you drive that people to the convic- 
tion that, from your legislation, though 
they may have much to fear, they can have 
nothing to hope. The history of your 
party, the whole course of your policy, has 
been an assertion that Ireland was unfit to 
participate in the privileges of Britons. 
You have treated it as a country unworthy 
of freedom; and you sought to govern its 
people as an inferior race. The noble 
Lords and right hon. Gentlemen who are 
now absent from this debate, but who, 
when English questions are under discus- 
sion usually sit upon these benches, and 
who some years since held in their hands 


the government of the country, and at one 
period wielded a majority in this House, 
even greater than that which you have 
possessed; they, too, tampered with the 
liberties of Ireland, and from that hour I 


date their fall. You have admitted that 
Treland is ‘‘ your great difficulty:’’ by this 
Bill you are about to render it your impos- 
sibility. Upon that Irish rock, Adminis- 
tration after Administration has gone to 
pieces. Each in its turn has left its sting 
in the Irish mind— 


“ Animasque in vulnere ponunt.” 


Believe me, if you would govern the Em- 
pire, you must do right to Ireland. I call 
upon you to look at our country, not as a 
battle-ground upon which your adverse 
parties are to contend for pre-eminence ; 
but to regard her as a portion of this great 
Empire—a portion upon whose welfare 
must depend the well-being of the whole. 
You have tried menace—you have tried 
coercion from time to time—you have ex- 
hausted all the resources of force and penal 
legislation: have you ever tried simple 
justice? Even at this the eleventh hour 
be not afraid to retrace your steps; be not 
ashamed to turn from injustice to justice ; 
do right and fear not. Sir, I have entered 
this House, unconnected with cither of the 
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great parties which divide it. With neither 
Whig nor Tory have I any ties. [ belong 
to an ancient race, whom all your parties 
have in turn persecuted and proscribed, 
When you first entered Ireland you found 
them powerful, and in the exercise of gy. 
thority. After a series of conflicts, cop. 
tinued throughout centuries, you succeeded 
in beating them down. And now, for the 
first time, after a lapse of 200 years, one 
of their descendants has the privilege of 
holding a seat in the great Council of the 
country. Sir, I make these remarks in 
order that you may understand the feelings 
and the sentiments which I represent, and 
the position in which circumstances have 
placed me. And now I beg to assure the 
right hon. Baronet at the head of the Go. 
vernment that I have witnessed with great 
admiration the firmness and decision with 
which, upon another question, he has shaken 
himself loose from all party ties. I have 
observed that where the great commercial 
interests of this country were at stake, he 
has disregarded all those considerations 
which sway and control ordinary minds— 
he has disregarded them for the purpose of 
securing what appears to him to bea great 
national good; and he has shown a wis- 
dom and ability in his project of redress 
which, in my opinion, ought to obtain for 
him the approbation of posterity. Now, 
then, I call upon the right hon. Baronet to 
exhibit the same firmness and the same 
ability in dealing with the wrongs of my 
country. I ask him not to follow in the 
traces of others; I call upon him not to 
tread in their footsteps, or to adopt their 
half measures; but let him take the same 
comprehensive view of Irish grievances 
which he has done of commercial burdens; 
let him be his own example; and having 
supplied the wants of commerce, let him 
turn to the social and _ political evils of 
Ireland, and there emulate himself. 

Mr. H. J. BAILLIE could not under- 
stand why so much opposition had been 
made to the first reading of the present 
Bill. He considered that Government would 
not be justified in bringing forward any 
such measure, unless they were prepa 
to prove that they were acting from a para- 
mount necessity. The question was, had 
the Government made out a case of neces- 
sity? Hon. Gentlemen opposite denied that | 
they had done so, and several of them had 
gone so far as to assert that there was 4 
greater amount of crime in England than 
in Ireland. But the question was not %® 
to the amount of crime, but as to them 
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punity with which it is committed in Ire- 
nd and the difficulty of bringing the 
criminal to trial. No one had ever ven- 
tured to assert that the people of England 
sympathized with the assassin, or screened 
him from justice, or that witnesses were 
deterred from giving evidence for fear of 
heir lives. Objections had been taken to 
the details of the measure; but these ought 
roperly to be considered in Committee, 
ad ought not to deter them from affirming 
the principle of the Bill by reading it a first 
tine. It had been said by those who were 
opposed to the Bill that it ought to have 
been accompanied with some remedial mea- 
sures. He wished that those who con- 
santly called for remedial measures would 
have the kindness to state what in their 
pinion were the particular measures which 
the state of Ireland required. If they 
vould do so, he thought it would very soon 
appear that considerable difference of opin- 
ion existed among hon. Gentlemen opposite 
om the subject. The hon. Member for 
Stroud and the hon. Member for Finsbury 
vere both of opinion that a new system of 
Poor Laws, giving extensive out-of-door 
relief, ought to be the foundation of any 
remedial measure. But the hon. and 
karned Member for Cork was opposed to 
ay such measure. Others maintained 
that fixity of tenure, and a heavy tax on 
absentee landlords, formed the panacea for 
Irland; while another called on Govern- 
nent to bring forward a measure to re- 
nedy the defects in the law of Jandlord 
and tenant. Where such a difference of 
inion existed, it was not easy to see how 
Government could bring forward any mea- 
sure that would be likely to reconcile these 
discordant opinions, or that would be cor- 
lially supported by the representatives of 
the Irish people. If any new system of 
Poor Law should be introduced, he hoped 
itwould impose a much heavier tax on ab- 
tee proprietors than that to which they 
vere now subjected. But what he com- 
phined of was, that the hon. Gentlemen 
‘posite, who were constantly calling out 
for justice to Ireland, would not give the 
House an opportunity of considering the 
heasures which they thought calculated to 
obtain that object. But as long as the 
Members for Ireland continued in the 
Course they were at present pursuing, they 
should not be surprised if their motives 
rere misinterpreted by the people of Eng- 
and, or that a colour should be given to 
those charges which had been made against 

‘m; of indifference to the real welfare of 
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Ireland, and of taking advantage of the 
present condition of that country, as a 
means of furthering political agitation. 
CotoneL VERNER would not attempt 
to follow the hon. Gentlemen on the oppo- 
site side, who addressed the House on the 
history of Ireland: he could not avoid en- 
tering, however briefly, on a defence of the 
landlords of Ireland, in order to remove 
those imputations which had been cast 
upon them. In doing so, he would confine 
himself to that part of Ireland with which 
he was more immediately connected, and 
with which he was best acquainted. He 
could say from his own personal knowledge 
there was not in any country a class of 
persons who were more interested in the 
happiness, the prosperity, the welfare, and 
the comfort of their tenantry, than were 
the landed proprietors of the province of 
Ulster. He could take upon him to say, that 
their principal study was, how they could 
best benefit their tenantry. He would ap- 
peal to those who ever travelled through 
the north of Ireland, if they would not 
admit that the general appearance of that 
province, the neatness of the cottages of 
the people, the comfort of the farmers and 
their children, were not so apparent as at 
once to indicate the kindness and indul- 
gence of the landlords and resident gentry, 
or in their absence the active exertions of 
their agents, who manifest that care and 
attention which were well calculated to 
promote the interest of their employers and 
the advantages of the poorer classes. He 
did not, however, hesitate to admit that 
there were cases of hardship, of uncalled- 
for severity upon the part of some land- 
lords, but such cases were generally to be 
found in other parts of Ireland; it was, 
therefore, unfair and unjust that the con- 
duct of such persons should be visited on 
the whole of the landlords of Ireland. But 
suppose the charge did apply in its fullest 
extent to every landlord in Ireland—would 
that palliate or justify the crime of murder? 
It was very easy for persons to throw all 
the blame on the landlords; but if persons 
would reflect a little, they might soon dis- 
cover other and stronger reasons for crime 
in Ireland than any misconduct on their 
part. There existed at that moment a 
numerous, widely-spread, and well-organ- 
ized body in that country, and which had 
existed to his certain knowledge for up- 
wards of forty years, and which it could be 
proved, beyond all doubt, existed many 
years before; a body which, while it ap- 





peared under different forms and designa- 
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tions, had ever the same object in view— | effect the permanent suppression of the Bil] 


the extermination of Protestants. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’| He would say, “Yes!” and he could, 
if necessary, prove it to the House by evi- 
dence the most incontrovertible. On a 
former occasion the right hon. Baronet at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government 
was represented as having stated that the 
crimes in Ireland had not their origin either 
in a religious or sectarian character; and 


that assertion was iterated by the hon. and | 


learned Member for Cork; for to that hon. 
and learned Gentleman that declaration 
was too valuable to be omitted; he was of 
too quick discernment not to know its im- 
portance, and give to it its full weight. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman declared 
in that House, and in presence of the press 
of England, that however persons might 
assume that the disturbances in Ireland 
had a political or a sectarian character, 
that the Government had decided to the 
contrary. The Government might have 
made that declaration; but he denied its 
accuracy; and he would in that House, 
and before the press of England, give to 
that statement his most unqualified contra- 
diction. If there were nothing of a reli- 
gious or sectarian character in the out- 
rages committed, why was it that in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred, the persons 
who were brought forward and charged 
with their commission, were, in almost 
every instance, Roman Catholics? Were 
not, he would ask, those crimes generally 
committed in the open day, and in the pre- 
sence of hundreds, not one of whom would 
advance to arrest the hand of the assassin, 
nor would they come forward to give evi- 
dence on behalf of the injured party? Such 
being the facts of the case, how could any 
one take on him to say, that there was 
nothing of a religious or party character in 
the outrages of Ireland? Had the Govern- 
ment had recourse to strong, vigorous and 
decisive measures, and had they done so in 
the proper time, his firm belief was, that 
it would have prevented those calamities 
which involved families in the loss of 
friends and relatives; and which measures, 
if rigorously enforced, would have rendered 
the present Bill totally unnecessary. He 
could not help alluding to an observation 
which was made on a former night by the 
hon. Member for the city of Limerick, who 
declared, that the Irish Members were de- 
termined to embarrass the Government by 
every means the usages of Parliament per- 
mitted ; and that they would do so even at 
the cost of the increase of crime, so as to 





before the House. The only construction 
he (Colonel Verner) could put on such lap. 
guage was, that the Irish Members wer 
determined to oppose every measure which 
had for its object the protection of the lives 
and properties of the Protestants of Ire. 
land. The hon. Member for Cork stated 
in that House that crime was not diminish. 
ing, and that the question was, what was 
the proper course which ought to be 
adopted to prevent its increase. He ((o. 
lonel Verner) would state what, in his 
opinion, was that course which ought to be 
adopted, in order to the prevention of 
crime. He would put down all agitation 
and agitators. He would suppress all so. 
cieties, associations, and particularly those 
meetings, the object of which was to cireu- 
late throughout the country pernicious prin. 
ciples—principles which kept the people at 
variance—which promoted disunion and 
hatred. That was the course he would 
pursue, and that was the course which 
ought to be adopted; and were such a 
course adopted, peace and _ tranquillity 
would be the result. He would again re- 
peat, that he did not think there was a 
more praiseworthy body of men on the 
face of the earth than the landlords of Ire- 
land; and he was sure such was the ge- 
neral feeling of all whose opinion was worth 
anything in Ireland: such, he knew, was 
the opinion of several of the Judges on the 
bench—men who had the best opportunity 
of knowing the actual state of that country 
—who were well acquainted with it in all 
its relations. Really to benetit Ireland, 
let there be an end to that mistaken con- 
ciliation—let there be an end to unealled- 
for concession. Had not every attempt at 
conciliation and concession been met by 
fresh insult, by contempt and scorn? In 
support of his assertion the hon. and gal- 
lant Member read an extract from the Na 
tion, an organ of the Roman Catholic body 
in Ireland, which stated the alienation of 
the whole mass of that country to the ex- 
isting institutions, a deep and strong hos- 
tility to the forms of that Government 
under which they lived, a feeling of hos- 
tility which was rather gaining strength 
than diminishing. Such the thanks, such 
the feeling, and such the gratitude man 
fested for every endeavour to coneiliate 
Ireland. THe would also advert to a pet 
tion from the Repeal Wardens of Wexford, 
which was presented to that House, which 
petition was printed with the Votes. He 
would like to know whether that House 
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yknowledged the Repeal Wardens of Ire- 
ind as such ? If it did, it should also ac- 
jnowledge the meeting held in Conciliation 
Hall; it should acknowledge that Parlia- 
ment sitting in Dublin; and if all these 
things were acknowledged, the sooner the 
Union was repealed the better. 

Mr. JOHN O'BRIEN, in reference to 
the observations made by the hon. and gal- 
laut Member, begged to observe, that his 
aly object was to avail himself of the pri- 
rileges of the House to prevent the passing 
of a temporary measure, that there might 
je adopted some remedy which would per- 
nanently and effectually lead to the sup- 
pression of crime in Ireland. 

Mr. HAWES could not concur with the 
hon, and gallant Member for Armagh, in 
his recommendation of what he called 
strong and vigorous measures to put down 
agitation and agitators in Ireland. The 
hon. and gallant Member belonged to a 
party that might by this time, he thought, 
have gathered some wisdom from past 
experience, for they must have seen how 
little good those strong and vigorous mea- 
ares had ever produced. He rose princi- 
lly to make a few remarks on the grounds 
which had been advanced in favour of the 
Bil, The question he had to consider 
yas, whether he could give his consent to 
the first reading of the measure, or whether 
he ought to vote for the Amendment of 
the hon, and learned Member for Cork, 
admitting the existence of the outrages, 
ut affirming that they would be aggravated 
rither than removed by the Bill. He could 
ifirm positively that the measure was con- 
iilered to be of a decidedly unconstitutional 
character by many hon, Members upon his 
side of the House, and one which nothing 
wuld justify but a clear and proved neces- 
‘ty. Had that necessity been made out 
by Her Majesty’s Government? It was 
pon this point he meant to take his stand ; 
ind he meant to tell the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary for the Home Department 
that, in his opinion, he had not made out a 
tage to justify a departure from the ordi- 
uty laws of the kingdom, and resort to a 
oercive power. He understood that this 
Billhad been founded upon what the right 
ton, Baronet called an increase of crime 
: Ireland ; and in making his statements 
the right hon. Baronet referred to two 
classes of crime ; one reported by the sti- 
pendary magistracy, and the other by the 
boliee foree, The reports from the first 

Y related to crimes detected ; and from 

e latter, in many cases, to undetected 
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eases. This rendered it very difficult to 
ascertain the real amount of crime com- 
mitted. The right hon. Gentleman had 
laid upon the Table certain Returns in 
reference to the number of criminal offen- 
ders committed for trial in 1845; and from 
those returns he (Mr. Hawes) should quote, 
because in reference to their accuracy there 
could not be any dispute. Upon referring 
to the criminal returns which had been 
laid upon the Table, he found that the year 
1845 presented a considerable decrease in 
the number of committals in Ireland, as 
compared with the preceding year. The 
decrease was, in fact, no less than 1405, 
and which extended to all classes of crime, 
as well those comprising the gravest of- 
fences as those of a lesser description. 
What did those Returns show? Why, as re- 
garded Class 1, or crimes against the public 
peace, there had been a decrease of eleven 
per cent in 1845, as compared with the 
preceding year. In the offences against 
property, there had been a slight increase 
in 1845, The right hon. Baronet then 
went on to the more serious and more ag- 
gravated offences, and stated that in 1844 
the offences against the person with vio- 
lence, were 5,400 odd; and in 1845 they 
amounted to 4,000 odd. Then, as re- 
garded the crime of murder, he stated 
emphatically that according to the returns 
there had been a decrease of 28 per cent 
in 1845, as compared to 1844; whilst 
the decrease in the crime of attempt at 
murder, during the same period, amounted 
to 533 per cent. Upon that general view 
of the question, undoubtedly, no one would 
ever attempt to found the necessity for a 
Coercion Bill. But the right hon. Baronet 
told them that although crime in Ireland 
might generally have decreased, still in 
particular counties there had been a great 
increase; and it was for this reason that 
he asked for power to proclaim those par- 
ticular counties in which this increase had 
taken place. Now, if the right hon. Ba- 
ronet had shown an increase of crime in 
these districts, he would have made out a 
case for the passing of the Bill, as far as 
regarded its application to those disturbed 
counties. But how stood the fact? He 
(Mr. Hawes) had not selected any indivi- 
dual year, but he had taken a series of 
years, viz., 1841, 1842, 1845, 1844, and 
1845; and he had also taken those counties 
only mentioned by the right hon. Baronet, 
viz., Clare, Limerick, Leitrim, Tipperary, 
and Roscommon; and what did he find 
were the returns of crime during those 
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years for these counties? Tipperary was 
the first he would deal with, and he found 
that the number of committals for all of- 
fences in that county was as follows :—in 
1841, 1,584; 1842, 1,282; 1843, 1,720; 
1844, 1,280; 1845, 1,508. In Clare, 
committals for all offences in 1841, 592; 
1842, 747; 1843, 757; 1844, 721; 1845, 
536. In Roscommon, committals for all 
offences also: in 1841, 788; 1842, 765; 
1843, 713; 1844, 663; 1845, 555. In 
the county of Limerick, for all offences, 
the committals were in 1841, 834: 1842, 
1,079; 1843, 897; 1844, 767; 1845, 683. 
In Leitrim, the numbers were, for all 
classes of offences, in 1841, 416; 1842, 
427; 1843, 484; 1844, 317; 1845, 361. 
At the same time the committals in all 
Ireland were, in 1841, 20,796; 1842, 
21,186; 1843, 20,126; 1844, 19,448; 
1845, 16,696; showing a clear decrease 
of crime, and furnishing no ground of 
justification for a Coercion Bill. So much 
for the committals for all offences in the 
disturbed counties and in Ireland. He 
then came to the crime of murder, and 
he would take the same series of years, 
and the same counties. The cases of mur- 
der, where committals had been obtained, 


were, in Tipperary, in 1841, 22; 1842, 
10; 1843, 18; 1844, 21; 1845, 30; 


showing an increase in this county. In 


Clare, in 1841, 4; 1842, 52; 1843, 0; 
1844, 3; 1845, 4. In Roseommon—they 
had heard a deal of the disturbance of this 
county —the number of committals for 
murder were, in 1841, 4; 1842, 8: 1843, 
0; 1844, 10; 1845, 0. In the county of 
Limerick, in 1841, 10; 1842, 23; 1843, 
3; 1844,3; 1845, 2. And in the county 
of Leitrim the number of committals for 
this crime stood as follows:—1841, | 

1842, 2; 1843, 11; 1844, 2; 1845, 1. 
So that, as regarded the particular crime 
of murder in the disturbed counties, there 
did not appear to be any justification what- 
ever for a measure of this description. 
Since the period when the returns from 
which he had quoted had been laid upon 
the Table of that House other returns of 
a similar nature had been moved for, by the 
hon. Member for Liskeard, and obtained ; 
and the latter Paper, in its first page, re- 
ferred exclusively to what was called out- 
rages reported to the police, many of which, 
it would be borne in mind, were never in- 
vestigated, and never came before any tri- 
bunal whatever. These reports might or 
they might not indicate a disturbed state, 
or that crime was on the increase. He 
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had, however, endeavoured to ascertain 
the most unfavourable account of crime, 
and, consequently, the most favourable one 
in support of this measure ; and he had 
applied various tests to ascertain the ip. 
crease of crime, and what was its nature, 
and especially of that class of crimes with 
which this Coercion Bill was to deal, The 
latest Government Returns gave the num. 
ber of outrages reported to have been com. 
mitted in Ireland in the years 1842, 1843, 
1844, and 1845, against the public peace, 
against property, and against the person, 
Adding up the crimes under their several 
heads, he found the following to be the re. 
sult—that offences against the person re. 
ported by the police, not committals, was, 
in 1842, 1411; 1843, 1442; 1844, 1700: 
1845, 1685—offences against property, 
reported to the police, in 1842, 2905; 1843, 
2140; 1844, 2521; 1845, 2216; showing 
a steady and continuous falling off of 
crime. He begged the House to mark 
the next head—namely, offences against 
the publie peace, as reported to the poliee. 
The returns before them showed that 
these were, in 1842, 2187 ; 1843, 2352; 
1844, 2282; 1845, 4161. Of course, it 
was natural for any one to ask, how this 
large increase in this particular crime was 
to be accounted for. His answer was, that 
this increase arose entirely from charges 
of sending threatening letters and notices, 
the number of which stood thus: in 1842, 
1362 ; 1843, 1312; 1844, 1420; 184, 
2217. Thus it appeared that the increase 
of crime, if any had taken place, was ina 
class that the Coercion Bill could not by 
any possibility reach. He admitted it was 
a great crime, and the commission of 
which ought to be met with severe punish- 
ment; but he asked, was it sufficient to 
justify the enactment of the Coercion Bill! 
That was the only head under whieh he 
found an increase of crime ; and he asked. 
was that a case upon which the Gover- 
ment could rest a necessity for a Coercion 
Bill? It might, however, be said, that 
there had been a great increase in w- 
detected crime ; and, therefore, it was ne- 
cessary, with a view to detect the offenders, 
to pass this Bill. He had taken the trow- 
ble to ascertain the number of committals 
and convictions in 1844, and he found that 
they formed about the same proportion m 
that year as they had done in previous 
years ; but he was not prepared to state 
whether, since 1844, intimidation had done 
more in the way of deterring — 
from giving their evidence against accuse 
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parties, Or juries giving verdicts in their 
qvour; but this he could say, that in 
1844 the number of committals was 19,448, 
and the convictions 8,042, showing a dif- 
ference of 11,406 between the committals 
adconvictions. In 1845, the committals 
vere 16,696, and the convictions only 
7,101, being an excess of committals over 
convictions of 9,595. There was nothing 
inthose returns to show that the crime of 
intimidating juries was on the increase. 
What, then, he asked again, were the 
grounds for alarm, or the necessity for 
a Coercion Bill? The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman who spoke last said, they ought 
tohave recourse to strong measures. They 
had continually tried such measures. He 
hardly knew the number of Coercion Bills 
vhich had disgraced the Statute-book of 
the English and Irish Parliament. The 
hon. Member for Winchester informed him, 
wo less than seventeen had been passed 
ance the Union. He could not consider 
them as anything else than seventeen blots 
tpon good government. They had had, he 
vould remind the House, the experience 
fa Government conducting the affairs of 
Irland without resorting to strong mea- 
sures; and it was a Government bitterly 
opposed, and one which met with obstruc- 
tin on almost every hand. He referred 
to the period when Lord Normanby was 
Lord Lieutenant in Ireland; and he would 
oly refer to the evidence given before the 
lords’ Committee in 1839, as to the state 
of Ireland at the time that that noble Lord 
had the affairs of Ireland in his hands, to 
show the effects of that noble Lord’s go- 
verment. Captain Vignolles says— 

“That crime had decidedly decreased in Ire- 
nd for the last five vears—that he has not had 
many instances of combination against property 
lefore him, and has had none at all reeently—and 
that his district is remarkably peaceable.” 

Mr. Hickman, Crown Solicitor for the 
Connaught Cireuit for twenty-five years, 
says— 

“That it includes the whole province of Con- 
taught, Roscommon, Leitrim, Sligo, Mayo, and 
falway. That the whole circuit has, during the 
last five years, been in a more tranquil state than 
previously.” 

Sir Michael O’Loughlin says— 

“That he does not remember Ireland so tran- 

qui as it has been for some time.” 


Mr. Cahill, Sessional Prosecutor in Tip- 
Perary, says— 
. “The impression upon my mind, without hay- 


iigany written data to go upon, is, that erime has 
Meatly decreased in Tipperary since 1836—that 
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the county is more quiet than I ever knew it 
before.” 
Mr. Ford, Sessional Solicitor, for Meath, 
says— 

“ He is perfectly acquainted with the state of 
crime there ; that it has lately diminished there ; 
which diminution is attributable to the improve- 
ments in the administration of justice which have 
been made within the last four years.” 

Mr. Cahill says— 

“ That crime would probably be increased by 

the accession of a Government different in princi- 
ple from the present.” 
He (Mr. Hawes) thought he had shown, 
that apart from police and constabulary 
reports, that the actual amount of crime, 
as ascertained by the convictions, did not 
furnish sufficient gronnds for giving their 
sanction to this Bill. He had also pointed 
out a period when Ireland was in a state 
of tranquillity without a Coercion Bill; and 
he had also shown, that since that period 
crime in Ireland had been diminishing. 
But when he heard it said that we ought 
to resort to strong and vigorous mea- 
sures, he could not help being reminded 
of a speech made many years ago, in 1814, 
by the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 
the Government, a speech to which, in 
1846, he begged to call his attention. The 
occasion of its delivery was the proposition 
by the right hon. Baronet of a Coercion 
Bill, from which he then expected the hap- 
piest results. The right hon. Gentleman 
anticipated thirty-two years back that by 
the adoption of some such measure as the 
present crime would be repressed, and 
tranquillity would be restored to Ireland. 
The Bill had been tried, and failed, and a 
long interval had passed, and still crime 
and outrages were committed as hereto- 
fore, the people were quite as discontented 
as ever, and the only relief promised was a 
repetition of the odious measure proposed 
in 1814. Upon that occasion the right 
hon. Baronet said— 

“ He regretted to state that in those parts of 
Ireland where the laws had been administered with 
the greatest severity, where the greatest number 
of convictions had taken place, the terror arising 
from those convictions had scarcely survived the 
cause, when new combinations of a more extensive 
and dangerous character had obtained birth; and 
these combinations were carried on with a degree 
of secrecy which defied the operations of the law 
as it at present existed. He was satisfied that the 
measure he proposed would prevent the evils then 
existing. The measure was upon the report of an 
extraordinary session of magistrates ; the district 
was to be proclaimed, requiring all persons, from 
sunrise to sunset to keep within their houses ; that 
no person should be suffered to be drinking in a 
public-house after nine o'clock ; and, finally, if de- 
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tected out of their houses after nine without being 
able to show good cause, they would be considered 
as idle and disorderly, and be liable to be trans- 
ported for seven years. They were to be tried by 
a special sessions, and at the option of the Lord 
Lieutenant trial by jury was to be dispensed with.” 
The right hon. Gentleman, in proof of the 
state of Ireland, quoted the horrible prac- 
tice of carding, and stated that he had a 
memorial dated November, 1813, signed by 
thirty-six magistrates of the county of West- 
meath, stating that daring outrages were 
committed in the open day-—that assassi- 
nations were perpetrated at the places of 
worship and in the face of a large congre- 
gation, without the slightest resistance. 
Such was the Bill from which the right 
hon. Baronet anticipated the happiest re- 
sults. Ilad they flown from it? In 1846, 
another measure of a similar character, to 
meet a like emergency, was in the act of 
being proposed. He knew it would be said, 
in defence of the present measure, that 
there existed undetected crime to such an 
extent as to make it necessary. But let it 
be remembered that we have now in Ire- 
land a better police force than ever, that 
there was a very large military force there, 
and neither the progress of education nor 
of temperance must be forgotten. He re- 
peated that he did not believe that the ex- 
tent of undetected crime now existing in 
Ireland was greater than at any former 
period, What then were we to hope from 
the Bill? The Bill of 1814 was opposed 
by Mr. Horner, Mr. Whitbread, and the 
great and good Mr. Romilly, and by all 
the leaders of the Opposition in those days; 
and their example animated him (Mr. 
I[awes) to give his uncompromising oppo- 
sition to the present measure. At that 
former period, the great men whom he had 
mentioned warned the Government that 
they were pursuing a bad policy, that trou- 
ble and discontent would follow, as indeed 
they had tracked the course of every Coer- 
ecion Bill, from that time to this. There 
might be a time in which such a Bill would 
be necessary ; but the case must be clear, 
strong, and broadly defined. The evi- 
dence to that effect, in his opinion, had 
neither been given in the Return laid upon 
the Table, or by the right hon. Baronet in 
his address to the Ilouse. Now he did not 
desire to prolong that debate. He could 
indeed have wished that his hon. Friends 
might be disposed to shorten the discussion 
on that stage of the Bill. Perhaps, if he 
were an Irish Member he should not be 
much disposed to listen to a suggestion of 
that nature from an English Member— 
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that was a confession which he had made 
with perfect candour ; yet he thought Irish 
Members had done sufficient to show their 
sincere devotion to their country, and would 
probably, by not protracting the debate, 
rally round them, in common opposition to 
an unjust and oppressive Bill, more Eng. 
lish Members than would be induced to join 
them, than if they unnecessarily stopped the 
progress of legislation. By showing & just 
regard to the general interests of the Em. 
pire, they would do more to obtain support 
in their opposition to this Bill, than by any 
other course which could be adopted.. He 
made this observation with feelings of great 
respect for those Members. He took his 
stand with them against the Bill; and he 
thought they were perfectly justified in of. 
fering a determined opposition to the first 
reading. It was not an ordinary Bill; and 
when it was brought down from the House 
of Lords, they had full knowledge of its 
contents. Although the right hon. Gentle. 
man had withdrawn the declaration which 
he formerly made, still he could not help 
attaching great weight to the statement, 
that the first reading of this Bill must 
have a powerful effect in Ireland. He 
would add that the opposition which this 
Bill had encountered, and must still en- 
counter, would rob the Bill of all the value 
which it could have, even in the estimation 
of its supporters. If passed into a law— 
and he firmly believed that those who were 
at one time anxious that the Bill should 
pass, began now to see that it was a use- 
less and unnecessary measure—all the 
moral effect of prestige was gone ; and it 
could not now be said that the two Houses 
of Parliament, being impressed with the 
prevalence of crime and insubordination in 
Ireland, were coming to the rescue of the 
Minister who proposed a Coercion Bill as 
the only means of preserving peace. All 
the popular representatives of Ireland dis- 
claimed the statements made with regard 
to Ireland. They told the supporters o 
this measure that it would be useless, and 
worse than useless. It was_ his (Mr. 
Hawes’s) belief that the Bill was an insult 
to Ireland, and would confer no single he- 
nefit upon that country. Ile did not sup- 
pose that anything which fell from him on 
this subject would have the slightest weight 
with Her Majesty’s Government ; but he 
had hoped that, seeing the state of business 
in that House, and the opposition which the 
Bill was likely to encounter, they would have 
felt it consistent with their duty to abandon 
themeasure. Before sitting down he referred 
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to the eloquent speech which had been deli- 
yered in the early part of the evening by 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. M:Carthy), 
and he regretted that so much genuine 
doquence had not been heard in a fuller 
House. He entirely concurred in the con- 
duding part of that speech, calling upon 
the right hon. Gentleman to look at the 
jifculties of Ireland—he might add, the 
lificulties of England—arising out of the 
stoppage of public business, caused by the 
discussion of this Bill, and asking him 
seriously to consider whether it would not 
be consistent with his public duty to cease 
to press the Bill upon the attention of the 
House of Commons, where it would encoun- 
ter opposition stage by stage, clause by 
cause, and line by line. if he knew any- 
thing of his hon. Friends from the other 
de of the water, after entering into this 
contest they would not shrink from prose- 
citing it until all other business, as well 
as the time of the House, was absorbed in 
the struggle. Tle hoped the House would 
jause before it put another Coercion Bill 
om the Statute-book, in the absence of any 
proposal of a remedial nature to meet the 
grievances of Ireland. An hon. and gallant 
Member said that he had remedies to pro- 
jose; and one of them was to put down all 
associations. There were other remedies, 
however, which must be weighed and ex- 
amined in that House. A Poor Law for 
Irland on the principle of the English 
Poor Law was, he considered, essential to 
the welfare of Ireland; and the great 
question of the inclosure and occupation of 
waste lands in Ireland might well occupy 
the attention of the Government. There 
were many minor measures recommended 
by Lord Devon’s Commission, which had 
wot yet been touched by the Government ; 
their whole time and thoughts having, 
through some perverting influence or other, 
heen occupied in the preparation of a Coer- 
tion Bill, instead of the preparation of re- 
nedial measures. It was no exaggeration 
tosay, that there were eight or ten prac- 
tical measures suggested by the Report of 
the Commission, which were all adapted to 
confer great benefit on Ireland; and the 
woption of which, therefore, would tend 
to the maintenance of the publie peace in 
that country. He believed that the people 
if England would not long sanction this 
indifference to the claims of Ireland. Let 
them remember what a heavy tax they 
vere paying for upholding the present 
‘ystem of government. Let them look at 
the army, and consider what an enormous 
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force was now kept up in Ireland. Why, 
it was a scandal to the Government, that 
in the year 1846 it should be necessary 
to maintain in Ireland a force of 25,000 
men for the preservation of the public 
peace. If hon. Members understood this 
subject, there need no longer be a party 
debate; but all would unite in carrying 
out remedial measures. He sincerely be- 
lieved that Her Majesty’s Government 
would obtain more popularity, and would 
secure more of the gratitude of the people, 
if they could reconcile it with their duty to 
abandon the Bill altogether, and let the 
Ilouse proceed to the consideration of 
measures which were more calculated to 
confer benefit on the Empire, and especially 
on Ireland. 

Sir R. PEEL: Sir, whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would obtain greater 
popularity by persevering with this measure 
or by abandoning it, is hardly a consideration 
which ought to influence the conduct of 
those who are responsible for the mainte- 
nance of the public peace in Ireland. It 
may be true that more of popularity might 
be gained by a willing acquiescence on our 
part in the proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down; but that popularity 
would be gained at a costly sacrifice, if it 
were obtained by the sacrifice of the duty 
of those who are responsible for maintaining 
the public peace; and if it were accompanied 
also by increased danger to life and pro- 
perty in Ireland. Sir, I said at an early 
period of these discussions, that I should 
think I was wanting in due respect both 
for the country to which this measure re- 
fers, and the importance of the subject, if 
I permitted this debate to close without 
offering some observations upon it ; and, as 
I would fain hope, after the full and able 
discussion which this measure has under- 
gone in this preliminary stage of its pro- 
gress, that we are now approaching the 
close of the present debate, | am unwilling 
to postpone to a later period the perfor- 
mance of a duty which I feel to be ineum- 
bent upon me. Sir, I wish, in the first 
place, to explain to the House what were 
the motives of Iler Majesty’s Government 
in proposing that the first stage of this Bill 
should be interposed in the progress of 
another Bill of the deepest importance, in 
my opinion, to the welfare of this country. 
I assure the House that it was not from 
any punctilious desire of adherence to esta- 
blished usage, that we felt it our duty to 
propose the first reading of this Bill. What 
were the circumstances under which this 
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Bill, or rather this subject generally, was 
brought under the consideration of both 
Houses of Parliament? In the Speech 
from the Throne, on the first day of the 
Session, the first practical measure which 
Her Majesty recommended to our consi- 
deration was, a measure for the purpose of 
giving, if possible, increased security to 
life in Ireland, on account of the frequency 
of assassination. Her Majesty did recom- 
mend to the consideration of Parliament 
three or four measures of great importance. 
The first was the state of Ireland as re- 
garded the frequency of assassination, and 
the necessity, in Her Majesty’s opinion, of 
taking some precautions to prevent the fre- 
quent recurrence of that crime. What was 
the answer returned by this House to that 
part of the Speech from the Throne? There 
Was an assurance given on the part of the 
House, not that it would adopt any mea- 
sures that might be proposed by the Go- 
vernment, but that the House was deeply 
impressed with the importance of the sub- 
ject, and that it would take into its con- 
sideration measures which had for their 
object the prevention of this grievous 
crime. A Bill for that purpose was brought 
into the House of Lords. It passed 


through that House with very little opposi- 


tion. The Irish Peers connected by poli- 
tical sentiments with many of the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, felt convinced of the 
necessity of this or of some such measure, 
and gave their assent to this Bill. I be- 
lieve there was no opposition to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, at least there was none 
which was marked by a vote; and the Bill 
was sent down to the House of Commons. 
It has been the uniform, I believe the in- 
variable, practice, with respect to a mea- 
sure undertaken by the Government—a 
measure of this importance, a measure re- 
commended to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment, on the first day of the Session, from 
the Throne—it has, I say, been the in- 
variable usage, on such a measure intro- 
duced by the Government being brought 
from the House of Lords into this House, 
to give to that measure a first reading. 
Each Member of the House of Lords has 
a right to lay a Bill on the Table of the 
House, and, as a matter of course, that 
Bill is read a first time. No such usage 
prevails here; but it has been the univer- 
sal course, with respect to measures of 
this description, brought in by the Go- 
vernment, recommended from the Throne, 
when they have passed either branch of 
the Legislature, to treat them with so 
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much of deference—to show sucha yi. 
lingness, not to adopt them, but to take 
them into consideration, as at least to pep. 
mit them to pass the preliminary stage of 
a first reading. Now, I am not denying 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite have a per. 
fect right to contest the Bill in its first 
stage. Iam not implying that they up. 
duly exercised any privilege which they 
possess, by calling the attention of the 
House to the general state of Ireland; | 
am only now considering the question 
whether Her Majesty’s Government would 
have been justified, seeing what has been 
the universal course heretofore pursued by 
Parliament, in permitting this Bill to lie 
on the Table without the slightest notice 
being taken of it. Sir, I do not admit 
that the House of Lords would have had 
any right to resent our omission to read it 
a first time. It was from no mere pune- 
tilious deference for the House of Lords 
that we took this course; but of this we 
felt deeply convinced, that if we permitted 
this Bill, so recommended from the throne, 
and so passed by the House of Lords, to 
lie on this Table without notice, the repre- 
sentatives of Ireland might accuse us, and 
justly accuse us, of offering an insult to 
that country. The Bill is undoubtedly one 
by which it was proposed to suspend the 
ordinary liberties of the subject. Look at 
the character of the measure. The more 
you insist on its unconstitutional character, 
the more you establish the necessity that a 
Bill of this kind should not be treated 
with levity, nor disregarded by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. This Bill does em- 
power the Lord Lieutenant to deprive the 
subject of liberties which, under all ordi- 
nary circumstances, he is entitled to enjoy; 
and would it have been right, considering 
the special application of this Bill to one 
part only of the Empire, would it have 
been right for the Government, in a mat- 
ter of such immense importance, to have 
shown such an apparent disregard for the 
great principles of civil liberty as would 
have been implied in our thus departing, 
for the first time, from that which had 
been the uniform usage? I feel the im- 
portance of the opposition now offered by 
you, the representatives of Ireland, to the 
first reading of this Bill; but believe me, 
in the ease of a Bill infringing, as I admit 
that this does, upon your liberties, and ap- 
plying especially to Ireland, if we had de- 
parted from that course which in the ped 
of every English Bill has been uniformly 
observed, the time would soon have 
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rived when you would have charged us 
with doing to Ireland a great injustice, 
and showing a culpable indifference with 
regard to that liberty of which we ought 
tobe the guardians. Sir, I think I need 
hardly refer to the injurious surmise which 
Ihave heard thrown out, that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had become indifferent 
to the progress of the Corn Bill, and that 
they had interposed this discussion, or ra- 
ther this first reading of another measure, 
with a view to the defeat of that Bill. I 
know that hon. Gentlemen have not said 
wo for themselves, but they have said in 
the course of the discussion that such an 
impression exists on the part of the public. 
Sir, I shall be prepared to give whatever 
proof may be required of the sincerity of 
my convictions on the subject of the Corn 
Bil. It is sufficient for me now to state 
that the progress of the discussion, the 
lapse of time, and intervening events, 
have more strongly confirmed me in the 
feeling which I expressed when I proposed 
the permanent and final adjustment of this 
question. Sir, I will not deny that even 
during these debates my opinions on that 
subject have undergone achange; but it is 
this change, that restrictions which I at first 
believed to be impolitic, I now believe to 
be unjust, and, consequently, a sense of 
their injustice precludes any compromise 
mmy part. That which I have proposed, 
both with respect to the amount of duty 
and the continuance of duty, is all that I 
am enabled to offer; and in answer to in- 
jurious suspicions, I think it enough to 
sy that I shall be perfectly ready to testify 
by any public act the sincerity of my in- 
tentions, Therefore, Sir, I say that the first 
consideration which entered into the minds 
ofthe Government in proposing, pursuant to 
uniform custom, the first reading of this 
Bill, was not any lurking desire to inter- 
pose any difficulties to the progress of 
those commercial measures which they had 
proposed to this House, or to defer for a 
angle day the final decision of the ques- 
tion which they embrace. I now proceed, 
Sir, to review the considerations which 
have induced Her Majesty’s Government, 
with great pain and sincere reluctance, to 
propose any measure of a harsh or extra- 
ordinary character with respect to Ireland. 
Sir, the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the city of Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy), who 
poke in the course of this evening, 
ind who made a speech I think as re- 
matkable for its ability as it was distin- 
guished for the brevity with which obser- 
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vations of so striking a character were 
conveyed—that hon. Gentleman expressed 
his belief that I had no other disposition 
but one of kindness towards the people of 
Ireland, but that my good wishes were 
overruled by some malign influence. I do 
assure the hon. Member that he does me 
but justice in attributing to me the most 
sincere interest in that part of Her Majes- 
ty’s dominions ; but that he does me in- 
justice in supposing that any such influ- 
ence could overrule my sense of duty. If 
I did not believe that a positive necessity 
required some such measure to give pro- 
tection to life in Ireland, and to prevent 
social disorganization and the deterioration 
consequent on frequent crimes being un- 
punished, of the national character, no 
consideration would have induced me, or 
those with whom I act, to have been party 
to this measure. I was much struck with 
one observation which fell from one of the 
hon. Gentleman who represent Ireland— 
the hon. Member for Drogheda—I think 
as to the grounds on which such a measure 
ought to have been introduced. He said, 
that we, who propose this measure, are 
bound to establish three facts: we are bound 
to show, first, that there prevails in Ire- 
land, at the present time, both as to the 
frequency of crime, but, above all, as to 
the character and nature of the offences 
committed, a necessity for some extraordi- 
nary measure; next, that we are bound to 
show that all the ordinary resources of the 
established law have been exhausted, that 
we have done all we could with the instru- 
ments the Constitution places in our hands, 
for the preservation of life and the main- 
tenance of order; and, thirdly, that there 
is a rational ground for hoping and be- 
lieving that the particular measure pro- 
posed, which is at variance with the esta- 
blished principles of law, is likely to be 
effectual for the purpose to which it is to 
be applied. I think, Sir, that we are 
bound to establish—by proof as far as 
proof is possible, and by argument so far 
as reasoning can advance towards proof— 
those three facts to which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Drogheda refers. We are bound 
to prove that there is at the present mo- 
ment, from the nature and the frequency 
of crimes—I speak more particularly of 
assassinations and crimes affecting the 
public peace—Ireland is in an unusual 
position. We are bound also to prove 
that we have exhausted all the ordinary 
means provided by the law; and we are 
bound also to establish by argument—for 
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proof in such a case is impossible—that 
the measure proposed will conduce to the 
end in view. The future effect cannot be 
proved. All we can do is to attempt to 
establish in the minds of those whom we 
invite to consult on the subject, a strong 
moral conviction that it is probable that 
the proposed law will be effectual for the 
purpose intended. Now, the hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last contested the facts 
which were adduced by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De- 
partment for the purpose of showing that 
there exists now, in the increase of crime 
in Ireland, an extraordinary necessity for 
a measure of this kind. The increase of 
crime, and also the character of that crime, 
can alone justify such a measure. You 
must consider the character of the crime, 
the possibility of detecting and punishing, 
the effect of impunity, and the danger there 
is that, through impunity, crime may be 
contagious—you must consider these things 
before you come to the conclusion that a 
law of this kind is unjust in principle. 
Following the hon. Member for Lambeth, 
I will first take into consideration the fre- 
quency of crime in Ireland. The figures 
the hon. Member has quoted may be cor- 
rect; but I do not think he will be able to 
contest the facts to which I am going to 
refer. I am about to contrast the year 
1845 with the year 1844. In 1844 there 
was some increase of crime—I speak of 
crimes which endanger the public tran- 
quility—but we were unwilling to apply 
without necessity to the House for extra- 
ordinary powers. Let us, however, take 
the comparison, though to compare one 
year with the one immediately following 
may sometimes be fallacious. [ Mr. Hawes: 
To what document are you referring?] I 
believe that the document I refer to has 
been published. What I hold in my hand 
is a document furnished by the police in 
Ireland; a comparative view of the extent 
of crime from 1835 to 1845, and which is, 
as to the later years, I believe, exactly 
concurrent with that which is laid on the 
Table of the Tlouse. [Mr. Hawes: I 
quoted the special Report of tire Consta- 
bulary in Ireland from 1842 to 1840.] 
Yes; and therefore including the years to 
which I refer. I will leave you to judge 
whether my selection of crimes is a fair 
one. The different heads are homicides, 
conspiracies to murder, assaults on the 
police, aggravated assaults, demand for 
or robbery of arms, administering oaths, 
sending threatening notices, attacking 
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houses, firing into dwellings: offence; 
which do not involve any serious disturb. 
ance of the public peace I shall exclude, 
I shall take only crimes, the frequency 
of which is characteristic of a diseased 
state of society. I begin with homicides, 
In 1843 the number of homicides reported 
at the constabulary office was 122; jy 
1845 they were 139. Are those numbers 
the same as the numbers in the return to 
which the hon. Gentleman referred? [ Mr. 
Hawes: Yes.] Then the returns are the 
same. The number of crimes, then, in 
the two years 1845 and 1845 are stated 
as follows :— 


Offences. 


RIO cose snissocsssebascis 
Conspiring to murder 

Assault on police and magistrates 
Aggravated assault .........c0ssceecs 
Demand or robbery of arms 
Administering oaths............ 
Threatening notices 

Attacking houses .......... 

Firing into dwellings 


940 
215 


An hon. Gentleman opposite seemed to 
consider the offence of issuing threatening 
notices as one that ought hardly to enter 
into a statement on the subject. [Mr 
Powe. : No ; but there are fabrications.| 
Sir, making allowance for that, the in- 
crease of that particular offence is a consi- 
deration which ought not to be left out of 
view. With deference to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s local experience, an increase from 
940 in 1843, to 1,944, is a significant cir- 
cumstance. Threatening notices then- 
selves inflict no injury; but they are enough 
to disturb the tranquillity of families, and 
those families know this fact, that the ex- 
ecution of the sentence of vengeance follows 
too often. There may be instances in which 
threatening notices are fabricated. It may 
be possible, and I believe it is. I make 
every deduction on that account—I wish to 
be chargeable with no exaggeration. Still 
the increase of that offence, coupled with 
the increase of the other offences to which 
I have referred, is, I am afraid, a strong 
proof of a diseased state of society. W ell, 
then, we come to attacking houses, and we 
find that the instances in which houses were 
attacked in 1843, as returned to the police, 
were 252; and in 1845, 480. Now, inthe 
course of two years, we find here in such 
an offence as_ that of attacking houses, an 
increase from 252 to 480 : that surely 18 4 
prima facie case that the existing law 18 
inadequate. for the repression of crime, 
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yow takethat other and more heinous crime, 
the firing into dwelling-houses. In 1843, 
there were 87 cases, and in 1845, 138. 
I think, in the character of the offences to 
yhich I have referred, and the rapid in- 
crease in the number of those offences, I 
have given a sufficient answer to the speech 
of the hon. Gentleman who attempted to 
chow that crime was as frequent in 1843 
asin 1845. So much for the frequency; 
and I now come to the character of those 
offences, and I cannot use more emphatic 
language with regard to them than that 
vhich has been used by the opponents of 
the present measure. I shall first take the 
language which has been used by the hon. 
Member for Drogheda, in which he spoke 
ofthe character and quality of those crimes. 
He said, that he viewed them with horror, 
as indicating that the national character of 
Irland was undergoing a change—that 
heretofore there had been on the part of 
Irishmen a respect for age and sex—that 
the helplessness of age and the character 
of sex had been sufficient to protect them 
from injury—and that the aged and the 
female were held in peculiar respect; but in 
reading these details of atrocity, he said he 
vas afraid there was a change in the na- 
tinal character. Now, Sir, let us see 
whether age or sex constitutes a guarantee 
against injury or outrage; and this is a 
nostimportant consideration—looking not 
atthe frequency of crime, but at its cha- 
rcter; and the House will bear in mind 
that this is not my language, but that of 
one of the opponents of this measure. Sir, 
| admit that the character of that country 
stood high for a chivalrous feeling of defer- 
ence to the female sex, and in respect for 
age; but I take the account of the hon. 
Member for Drogheda—one of the most 
decided opponents of the Bill—and I ask 
the House whether any stronger language 
could be used to demonstrate what has been 
the effect on the national character of the 
frequent repetition of those crimes? I shall 
take the language of the hon. Member who 
closed the debate on the previous evening, 
thehon. Member for Kilkenny, for I took 
down his words. He says— 

“Tam overwhelmed with disgust and shame at 
the hideous crimes committed in some parts of 
Ireland.” 

“Tam overwhelmed with disgust and shame 
at the hideous crimes!’’ Well, then, and 
are these crimes to be committed and to re- 
tain unpunished ? Are we to be perfectly 
passive, and adopt no measures to check 
the frequency of atrocities which fill hon. 
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Members connected with that country with 
disgust and shame? Let me take some of 
the offences which justify the description 
given, not by us, but by hon. Members who 
are the opponents of the Bill, as to the 
effect of those crimes on the national cha- 
racter, which we have been disposed to hold 
in just estimation. Now, Sir, I will take 
the case—although I admit that it would 
be most unfair to judge of the character 
of this or any other country from one or 
two isolated cases, but still such cases as 
those to which I shall refer are not to be 
entirely disregarded—I shall take a case 
in which a party has been persecuted for 
merely asserting his rights, and I shall ask 
you what protection is there to be given to 
these men? These men are in a humble 
position. They were three brothers, of the 
name of IHogan—John Hogan, Barney 
Hogan, and Marshal Hogan. Barney and 
Marshal were both fired at in the month of 
February last, and the other a few weeks 
ago. In the language of the official state- 
ment— 

“The murdered man was brother to Darby and 

Michael Hogan, both of whom have been fired at, 
the one in February last, the others a few weeks 
ago ; they have police protection by my recommen- 
dation, two men being furnished on alternate days 
from two neighbouring stations—a plan that I now 
see works badly, for the draught renders it nearly 
inoperative for other duties. I would, therefore 
advise that two men be stationed permanently at 
Ilogan’s. I have mentioned this to the police 
officer, and it meets his approval.” 
Ilad they no protection? Was nothing 
done to rescue them? They had police 
protection. Two policemen were stationed 
permanently for their protection. But what 
became of the first of these brothers? I 
quote again the official statement :— 

“Tt is my painful duty to state to you, for the 
information of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
that at dusk last evening a farmer named John 
Hogan, residing at Ballinderry, was shot dead close 
to his own house ; three or four shots were dis- 
charged at him so close as to set his clothes on fire, 
and his body perforated in every part with balls. 
The cause assigned is, that he had taken an acre of 
land joining his farm, whence a neighbour had been 
dispossessed.” 

The cause assigned for the murder was, 
that he had taken an acre of land adjoin- 
ing his own farm, from which a neighbour 
had been dispossessed. That was the of- 
fence. I am sure the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. P. Serope), who thinks some altera- 
tion ought to be made in reference to the 
tenure of land, will admit that it was not to 
be permitted that John Hogan should be 
shot because he had taken land from which 
a neighbour was dispossessed. The hon, 
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Gentleman will, no doubt, concur with me 
in holding that such offences as the offence 
perpetrated in the instance I have now 
cited, should, if possible, be prevented, 
whatever our permanent remedies may be 
for the amelioration of Ireland. If we 
are to exact allegiance from John Hogan, 
and we allow him to be riddled with balls 
close to his own door for taking a vacant 
acre of land, we are not fulfilling the con- 
ditions and obligations that society imposes. 
Take the case of those three persons. The 
three have been shot at—one in February 
last; one a few weeks since; and the two 
brothers are obliged to be protected by two 
policemen; while the third has had his 
body perforated with balls. Sir, this is an 
isolated and individual case, and it may not 
be fair to judge from it of the character of 
the country; but this is a perfectly different 
question from whether it is not the duty 
of the Legislature and the Executive to 
provide for those who have a just claim 
upon us for protection, and whether 
those who render allegiance to the So- 
vereign should not have the _protec- 
tion of the laws extended to them. The 
Executive Government is bound to do 
what in it lies to afford them protection. 
I next take the case of the man which 
justifies the lamentation of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Drogheda, and I say that this is a 
reflection on the national character—that 
is, when there is no longer any deference 
paid to either sex or age. In the case of 
Laurence Leahy, the magistrate writes— 
“ On the evening of the 11th inst., at 5 o’clock, 
an armed party of seven men entered the house of 
Lawrence Leahy, a respectable farmer, and rushed 
at him; but Leahy, who was a very tall and pow- 
erful man, knocked down four of them with his 
fist; but, after a struggle, he was overpowered 
and beat down; when on the ground, his wife 
threw herself over him, but [what did these men 
do when the wife of the unfortunate man inter- 
posed her own body—risked her life in the at- 
tempt to save him ?] one of the fellows placed a 
gun quite close to his leg, and fired it, which 
dreadfully shattered the leg, and then struck him 
on the head with guns.” 
Then there is the case of a man. named 
Lynch. He had put in an ejectment pro- 
cess, and this is the police report :— 
“Poor Lynch could not escape, the under-ten- 
ants to a man were leagued against him, and 
lived all contiguous to his house, so that his every 
movement was watched. About a month since 
sub-inspector Burke, of this station, received pri- 
vate information that there was a party hired to 
shoot Lynch the morning following.” 
A man receiving 51. or 61. to commit a 
murder! <A party of police remained for 
some time in Mr. Lynch’s house. No 
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attempt was made. The police could no 
stay there permanently ; but it was per: 
fectly plain that an attempt would he 
made, and it was made. The Magistrate 
says :— 

“T never witnessed a more distressing scene 
than the wailing of this poor man’s wife, daughters 
and sons presented ; now not only deprived of their 
parent, but of all the property they possessed,” 
If there are to be victims, if a man is to 
be murdered in presence of his wife and 
family, if such occurrences are frequent, 
it is not without ground that the hon, 
Gentleman dreads a deterioration of the 
national character. There is a reign of 
terror. A man of the name of Egan hada 
tent on the race course of Ballina. Ae. 
cording to the official account— 

“A party of twelve or fifteen men entered the 
tent, and grievously assaulted Egan and his ser. 
vant, Landrigan, with stones. On the following 
day the matter came to the knowledge of the po 
lice, who proceeded to the tent, and found Egan 
pursuing his usual avocations, complaining but 
little of his injuries, unwilling to afford any infor. 
mation on the subject, and totally denying any 
knowledge of the assailants. At that time, and 
for a day or two after, Egan suppressed all refer. 
ence to the case of Landrigan ; and it was not un- 
til the latter was speechless and past recovery that 
Egan apprised the police of his condition. Land- 
rigan died that day, and Egan became so ill that 
his recovery for a while was doubtful.” 


There is, then, a reluctance to give infor- 
mation in criminal cases, and so a check is 
placed on the ordinary execution of the 
law. Egan had been beaten himself, and 
so had his servant. But not until his ser- 
vant is at extremity does he send for the 
police. The servant dies; and Egan dies 
also. Here is another case which occurred 
on the 26th of November last:— 

“The board of directors of the Mining Com- 
pany of Ireland hereby gives notice to all whom 
it may concern, that the companys’ works at 
Earl’s Hill Colliery will be suspended on Satur- 
day, the 20th of December next, or the earliest 
day admissible under existing contracts. The 
board has been reluctantly impelled to adopt this 
course by the outrages and threats to which the 
company’s stewards, Martin Morris and others, 
have been subjected with impunity, notwithstand- 
ing large rewards offered for information which 
might lead to the punishment of the offenders, and 
by the threatening notices subsequently served on 
those well-disposed workmen who are desirous t 
work under the company, and earn support for 
themselves and families, but whose lives are t00 
highly valued by the board to be risked by a con- 
tinuanee of the works until sufficient protection 
ean be afforded to them.” 


In consequence of the menaces held out, 
and the dangers with which it appeared 
the officers and workmen of -the company 
were surrounded, the works were stop 
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othe great injury of the district. Well, 
then, let us take the number of murders 
in 1845, and the number of convictions. 
[have counted them, and I find there are 
146 eases of murder, and, I think, there 
are not more than thirteen convictions. 
There is the return giving the number of 
nurders since the Ist of February, 1842, 
gecifying the county and barony of the 
eunty where such murders have been per- 
petrated. There is a separate return of 
attempts to murder not attended with 
bodily injury. This return to which I] 
refer is of persons murdered. I shall read 
the designations of the persons mur- 
dered :— 

«¢Field labourer,’ ‘ magistrate,’ ‘labourer,’ 
‘poor woman,’ ‘farmer,’ ‘labourer,’ ‘labourer,’ 
‘grvant,’ ‘labourer,’ ‘ pensioner’s wife,’ ‘labourer,’ 
‘jabourer,’ ‘labourer.’ ” 
look at the classes! [Mr. Powet.: Is 
that all Ireland?] In all Ireland. Why, 
a farmer living in a slated house, or a 
gentleman in his mansion house, may have 
some protection ; but what is the condition 
of the labourer? I think, if you can afford 
protection to men of that class—if you 
can prevent the repetition of outrages 
against those least able to guard against 
them—though you do violate some con- 
titutional principle, yet, so great is the 
eilof permitting murders to be committed 
almost with entire impunity, that there 
is no restraint to which one would not 
rather submit than suffer the continuance 
of that monster grievance. I have at- 
tempted to show from the frequency of 
eimes endangering life, and connected 
vith the preservation of the public peacee— 
fom the nature and quality of the crimes 
injurious to the character of the country 
—trom the frequent instances of complete 
mpunity—from the fear there is of giving 
evidence either before a magistrate or in 
cout—from the danger there is that these 
times will become contagious and spread 
to other districts, unless some vigorous 
diort be made at repression, I think I 
have made out a strong case that there is 
i the frequency and the character of 
trme in Ireland an imperative call on the 
Legislature to consider—no more than 
this—whether precautions are not neces- 
wry? I now come to the second point: have 
Yeexhausted the means which the existing 
4W puts at our disposal for the repression 
if crime? There is an immense police 
free, The military force, exemplary as 
they are in the discharge of their duty, 
we not the proper force to employ in this 
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service. But there is a police force of 
nearly 10,000 men. Ihave not heard any 
allegation that the Government had been 
negligent in the direction of that force, or 
that it has been improperly distributed. 
A mere addition to the police force would 
not be accompanied with any great advan- 
tage. I am not aware that that instrument 
for the maintenance of the public peace has 
been applied in any manner which subjects 
the Government to condemnation, or re- 
quires from them any explanation. I be- 
lieve that of the force placed at the com- 
mand of the Government every effort has 
been made to make it as available as pos- 
sible. But some hon. Members have said, 
*“You have not sufficiently tried the efti- 
cacy of special commissions: wherever you 
have issued these special commissions, 
crime appears to have decreased.’’ Now 
I think, with every respect for the opinion 
of others, that this is, after all, a very in- 
efficacious instrument for meeting the evils 
with which we have nowto deal. There is 
no use in sending down special commis- 
sions, unless we are prepared with the evi- 
dence necessary to punish for crimes that 
have been committed. The state of crime 
in Ireland is frightful; but the existence of 
it does by no means prove the necessity of 
sending down a special commission. It is 
not wise to hurry on the trials of offenders. 
It is not wise to incur the risk of defeat 
upon imperfect evidence, nor is it wise to 
exhibit the inefficacy of the law by sending 
down a special commission, that would be 
followed by no good or satisfactory result. 
It is not sufficient to demonstrate the fre- 
quency of crime, and to urge the necessity 
of having a special commission for the sup- 
pression of it, but you must also prove that 
we have the evidence that is necessary to 
support our accusations, and that we shall 
be able in all probability to cause the offen- 
ders to be brought to justice. Unless, 
then, you can prove the double fact— 
namely, the frequency of crime, and the 
probability of convictions, you do not at all 
demonstrate the policy of sending down 
special commissions. But this I must say, 
that in every instance where immediate 
examples were made, the most satisfactory 
efforts were produced in deterring offend- 
ers from the repetition of crime. In all 
cases where the Executive Government 
had seen the necessity of taking this course 
and the probability of bringing conviction 
home to the criminal parties, they never 
permitted considerations of expense or con- 
venience to hinder them from sending down 
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commissions for the special trials of those 
who had committed these grievous offences 
against the laws of the country and the 
peace of its inhabitants. They have at all 
times exhibited a promptitude in taking the 
most efficacious measures for the repression 
of crime, in order that the signal examples 
thus made might have the etfect of deter- 
ring others from the commission of similar 
offences; and therefore I am not aware in 
what single instance the Government can 
be fairly chargeable with not having used 
every instrument which the constitution 
and the laws of the country have placed at 
their disposal for the purpose of bringing 
offenders to trial, and of deterring by signal 
examplesothers from repeating those crimes. 
And this was the second point of the hon. 
Baronet’s speech, in respect to which he 
demanded an explanation. The third point 
referred to by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Drogheda, is, I think, the most 
important one for our consideration. It is 
highly important for us to consider whether 
this particular measure which we have pro- 
posed will be efficacious. I admit that to pro- 
pose a measure of this kind would not by it- 
self be likely to prove very efficacious. Ithink 
that to pass such ameasure without adopting 


any otherremedy for the unfortunate state of 
Ireland, would be an evil uncompensated by 


any one good. I am fully aware how bad 
a thing it is to multiply those precedents 
of exceeding the ordinary powers of the 
law and the Constitution, and that the fre- 
quent instances of these measures being 
adopted in Ireland is no justification what- 
ever for repeating it. Proof being out of 
the question and demonstration impossible, 
the question is whether it is probable that 
this measure will be efficacious, and that it 
will not turn out to be an unmitigated evil. 
I will now endeavour to meet this point of 
the hon. Member’s speech. I think that I 
have already shown urgent reasons for at- 
tempting something of the kind to meet 
the present condition of Ireland. And now 
what do I propose? Why, I find that in 
the year 1835 the Government of the coun- 
try had taken an exactly similar course on 
finding enormous evils of the same kind as 
now exist in Ireland. What course, then, 
did the Government of that period take, 
feeling their responsibility for the protec- 
tion of life in Ireland, if it can be protected 
there, and the necessity of restoring peace 
and tranquillity there? Now you have told 
us that we have disregarded the opinions of 
the Irish representatives in proposing the 
present Bill, All I can say in answer to 
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that charge is this—that the represents. 
tives of Ireland—those Gentlemen wh 
were, no doubt, best acquainted with the 
local circumstances of Ireland, at a time of 
great political excitement in 1835, these 
very representatives did, without any re. 
monstrance, consent to a measure, the 
principle of which was exactly the same as 
the present one, which is so loudly Con 
demned by them. Well, there are some 
differences between the former and the pre- 
sent measure—these differences I am per- 
fectly willing to admit. Yes, but let us 
come to the examination of those points of 
difference. I am stating now what is the 
present position of Ireland—the increase 
of crime in that country—the impunity of 
crime there—and being responsible for the 
preservation of the peace there, and the re. 
pression of these crimes, we feel it neces. 
sary to propose the present measure as a 
remedy for these evils. Now, what was the 
remedy which the Irish Members had, ona 
former period agreed to, for the suppres- 
sion of these evils? There may be a little 
difference between this measure and the 
one brought forward in 1835. We propose, 
for instance, that the Lord Lieutenant shall 
be empowered, in case of atrocious crimes 
being committed in the country, toapply this 
law to certain districts, a law which imposes 
upon the inhabitants of such districts to re- 
main within their houses from sunset to sun- 
rise. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] Yes, but you con- 
sented to allow the same law, in effect, to be 
passed in 1835. This is but an amend- 
ment of that Coercion Act, and it enables 
the Lord Lieutenant to proclaim a district 
—to issue a requisition to the inhabitants 
of such proclaimed district to remain within 
their houses from sunset to sunrise, and to 
place the onus of proving his innocenee 
upon the offender. There was no doubt, 
as I have already admitted, a difference 
between the two measures—the great dif- 
ference was that regarding the penalty. 
Inflienced by no other considerations than 
a desire to render the measure as efficaci- 
ous as possible, when we find you, the re- 
presentatives of Ireland, in 1835-—a time 
of great political excitement—consenting 
to a law, the principle of which was this 
curfew clause, which is now so pertinacl- 
ously condemned—we thought it but natu- 
ral that a measure formed upon the basis 
of the former one, which you so agreed to 
in 1835, would be equally approved of by 
you in 1846. The hon. Member for Lam- 
beth has been just reading the accounts 0 
the progressive tranquillity of Ireland from 
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the year 1835 to 1840; and he has been 
wasting of the beneficial effects which had 
heen produced under the former Govern- 
ment; but are you aware that during the 
whole of that period you had actually in 
foree this very measure. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
| should be sorry in the slightest de- 
mee to exaggerate. It might not then 
have been this very measure, for I have 
ready stated that there is a difference in 
the penalties. I am glad that the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hawes) challenges me to a 
doser investigation. In the former mea- 
sure it is stated that the grand jury shall 
lave the power to present, to make a pre- 
gntment, upon which the Lord Lieutenant 
shall have power to proclaim the district in 
question. Now, I must say, that it was in 
deference to your own opinions, and to 
make, as we considered, a great improve- 
nent in the present measure, as compared 
with the former, that we made an altera- 
tim in it in reference to this one point. 
We thought that if we had proposed that 
gand juries or magistrates should have 
the power of calling the powers of this 
Bill into operation it would have been ob- 
jected to by the Irish Members. We thought 
you would have said that the Executive 
dlne should take the responsibility of 
putting the Act in force. You have said 
that the landlords will avail themselves of 
the powers of this Act for the purpose of 
clearing their estates. Is it not better, then, 
to put it out of all suspicion, that those 
vho will have to administer the law are 
actuated by such motives? If thatis your 
pinion of the Irish landlords, or of many 
Irish landlords, which is the best course— 
tothrow upon the Executive the entire re- 
gonsibility, or to permit grand juries or 
magistrates to invoke the aid of the law ? 
Which is more likely to maintain amicable 
rations between landlord and tenant, and 
to preserve unimpaired the confidence of 
the peasantry in the administration of the 
hw—that the magistrates should have no- 
thing to do with the law but to carry it 
out, or that the Lord Lieutenant should be 
asked to it on the requisition of the local 
body? We thought this a great and im- 
ortant alteration. But if you think other- 
wise, you will have an opportunity of alter- 
mgit. If you think grand juries are the 
proper body to put the Act in force, you 
will have an opportunity of proposing it in 
Committee, and of making then any altera- 
ons in what may seem a hasty and ill- 
tonsidered change from the Bill of 1835. 
But I have a strong opinion that it would 
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be better that the responsibility of putting 
the Act in force, should rest with the Go- 
vernment rather than with the grand jury 
or the magistrates, who would afterwards 
have to carry it out. Atallevents, I think 
I have shown that there is no such depar- 
ture from the law of 1835 as to lead us to 
expect this decided opposition. There is a 
material difference, 1 admit, in the amount 
of the penalty. By the law of 1835, a per- 
son found out at night might be punished 
as for a misdemeanour; now, he will be 
punishable by transportation for seven 
years. There is also a principle in the 
present Bill which is sanctioned by the 
ancient law of Ireland, of making the vi- 
cinage responsible for the Act. This is 
the law to which you object as making bad 
worse—as likely to arouse the feeling in 
that country in opposition to the law and 
the Government—viz., that provision which 
obliges persons to be within doors from 
sunset to sunrise—that principle affirmed 
by you in 1835, and which continued on 
the Statute-book without being repealed 
for five years. I do not think it likely that 
a change of Government induces you to 
object in 1846 to what you agreed to in 
1835. I do not know whether the hon. 
Member who affirmed the progressive im- 
provement of the country from 1835 to 
1840, was aware that during the whole of 
that period the Lord Lieutenant had the 
power of enforcing that Act. Yes, through- 
out the whole of that period! Nor do we 
propose that it should come into operation 
without necessity. The provision has been 
sanctioned by the Legislature, and the Lord 
Lieutenant is empowered under this Bill to 
order that no person should be found out 
of his house after sunset. But, although 
that principle may be sanctioned, it is 
not necessary that it should be exercised. 
The best result would be, that the Act 
should never be wanted—that there should 
be found to be no necessity for its being 
enforced. But when the Irish Members 
are arguing that it will make matters worse, 
that it will cause increased exasperation, I 
remind them that the boast has been of the 
state of Ireland during those years in 
which, as I have proved, the Act of 1835 
was upon the Statute-book. I believe 
there were only four divisions on the sub- 
ject of that Bill. [Mr. 8. O’Brien: I pro- 
tested against the Bill, and endeavoured to 
shorten its duration.] There were only 
four divisions against the Bill. You per- 
mitted the Bill of 1835 to pass for five 
years. You permitted the Bill to remain 
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in foree for five years, without a single 
Motion for its repeal. [Mr. S. O’Brien 
had made a Motion, subsequent to that, for 
the repeal of the Bill.]] And how many 
voted for it? [Mr. S. O’Briey: Two. ] 
Two! The hon. Member for Limerick 
moved to shorten the duration of the Bill 
to four years, and had two supporters; two 
years after that he moved to repeal the 
Bill, and had two supporters. And that is 
the measure which is now said to be ‘‘a 
disgrace to the Statute-book—a blot on 
our legislation,’ and only two Members 
voted for its repeal! If subsequent expe- 
rience had led you to think the measure 
unwise, I am the last person to censure 
you for changing your opinion. I did not 
believe, until I heard it from your own 
mouths, that you would object to the pro- 
vision to which you formerly assented. It 
was natural that, wishing to know from 
you the best means of repressing crime, I 
should propose in 1846 the measure which 
you proposed in 1835, and which, when it 
was proposed it should be repealed in two 
years instead of five, only two of you voted 
for the shorter term. I do not say you 
are not justified in opposing it now. I do 
not question your discretion; but don’t 
accuse us of wishing to insult you, if in 
1846, relying upon your authority upon 
matters of local concern, we take the same 
measures for repressing crime that you for- 
merly assented to. You express your fears 
that the Bill may be used by the landlords 
to promote the ‘clearance system.” I 
cannot conceive a greater offence than for 
an Executive Government to lend itself to 
such a purpose. Let us rather hope that 
when the Bill is passed it may not be neces- 
sary to enforce it—that it may lie dormant, 
and have the effect of preventing the occur- 
rences it is intended to put down. Let us 
hope that if you sanction it for three years, 
parties may be deterred from the commis- 
sion of crime; and that without inflicting 
what I admit is the grievous penalty of for- 
bidding parties to leave their houses after 
sunset, orsubjecting parties to the pecuniary 
penalties that the law provides—let us hope 
that it will be silently efficacious as hereto- 
fore, and that we may be enabled to dis- 
pense with it, and I should rejoice to dis- 
pense with it, at an earlier period than we 
propose. That was the case from 1835 to 
1840—there was a progressive diminution 
of crime while that law was on the Statute- 
book; although not called into operation, 
the knowledge of its existence was effica- 
cious for the repression of crime. Now, 
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with respect to the penalty, I cannot up. 
dertake to say that the infliction of a yp. 
cuniary penalty on a district where , 
murder has been committed will be of. 
fectual; this is a provision of a very dif. 
ferent nature from that of confining per: 
sons within their dwellings; but I think it 
likely such a provision may have a good 
effect. If there be frequent murders com. 
mitted in any district, it does appear to me 
not an unnatural or unconstitutional re. 
medy to provide, that the family of the 
murdered man shall have a provision from 
some fund or other; and the presumption 
is, that the vicinage which had not guarded 
effectually against crime shall pay it. It 
may be novel in principle, but I think it 
likely to be efficacious in a country like 
Ireland. We have heard that these mw. 
ders are committed by strangers brought 
into the country. I am afraid that these 
strangers are harboured, in some instances, 
by the ordinary residents; but if the or. 
dinary residents are aware that the fre- 
quent commission of murder subjects them 
to a pecuniary penalty for the support of 
the police, and a provision for the family 
of the murdered man, I think it highly 
probable that the irruption of these san- 
guinary strangers, hired to commit murder 
in that district, will be discouraged by 
those likely to pay the penalty for such 
offences. It was in that hope we intro- 
duced the enactment in this Bill which sub- 
jects to pecuniary mulet the parties who 
may live within the proclaimed district. 
As I stated before, although I cannot de- 
monstrate that the Bill will be efficacious, 
yet I find that on a former occasion similar 
enactments were efficacious; that crimes in 
Ireland were diminished; that the Bill was 
permitted to expire; that it left no such 
rankling feelings in the Irish mind as some 
now anticipate; and therefore, judging 
from the past, I and my Colleagues have 
been induced to infer that in future the 
same measure may be effectual for the re- 
pression of these heinous offences. Then 
it has been asked, ‘“ Is this the effectual 
remedy of those evils that unfortunately 
exist in Ireland?’’ I answer at once, It 
would be utterly delusive so to represent 
it. It partakes in no degree of the cha- 
racter of a perfect remedy; it were an Ul- 
mitigated evil if not justified by a great 
necessity. No, it is no remedy for the ad- 
mitted state of social disorder which unfor- 
tunately exists in Ireland. I admit that. 
It is said, ‘‘ You have had a similar me 
sure fourteen or fifteen times in Ireland, 
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snd it produced no good.”” But it never 
yas intended as a permanent remedy for 
the social evils of Ireland. I don’t draw 
the same inference you do from the fre- 
quency of its renewal, I think the very 
fact of its being introduced fourteen or fif- 
teen times, and being permitted to expire, a 
convincing proof of two facts, first, that the 
legislature was strongly inclined to de- 
prive the Executive of these extraordinary 
wers at the earliest period it could; and 
also, that the measure did effect the imme- 
diate object in view, namely, diminishing 
the frequency of crime, and facilitating the 
conviction of offenders. No one will, as I 
have said, more readily admit that as a 
permanent measure of relief or improve- 
ment, it has no recommendation. I admit 
that the passing of such a law does not 
dispense with the necessity of maturely 
considering what are the real causes from 
which these disorders arise. If the Bill be 
as effectual as I hope it may be—if it be 
never called into operation, but yet succeed 
in repressing crime—I am willing to admit 
that the obligation of maturely considering 
vhat shall be the permanent remedies is in 
wo degree diminished; I think it rather in- 
creased than diminished by the passing of 
laws of this character. I am sorry to say, 
I view with something more of despond- 
ency than many Gentlemen do, the possi- 
tility of any immediate application of a re- 
nedy by legislative enactments; but if an- 
gels were to dictate to you what should be 
jour permanent legislation, I see no hope 
of your producing such an impression on 
the crime of the country as can dispense 
mith the necessity of some immediate mea- 
sure of this kind. Depend upon it, that 
the suecess of any future measures which 
may be adopted will be materially impeded 
by the frequency of crime. The first thing 
to be done is, to repress these crimes, to 
prevent the commission of them, and, if 
committed, to facilitate the discovery of 
the offenders and ensure their punishment. 
I wont diseuss on the present occasion some 
if the remedies on which Gentlemen have 
dvelt as likely to apply a permanent re- 
medy to Ireland. They are deserving of 
the utmost consideration, but they ought to 
reserved for separate consideration. 
That which many hon. Gentlemen have an- 
nouneed—the application of a Poor Law 
to Ireland, upon the principle of the Eng- 
lsh law—involves considerations of the ut- 
most difficulty. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Kilkenny (Mr. J. O’Connell) 
‘poke on that subject with great knowledge 
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and judgment. In the course of his long 
speech he suggested many reasons why 
you ought to pause before you adopt the 
principle of granting a right to relief to the 
unemployed poor of Ireland. I should be 
sorry to say anything which could preju- 
dice this case. I admit, the evils under 
which Ireland is suffering at the present 
moment from scantiness of food and disease 
are such as it is impossible to meet by any 
degree of English liberality, and that the 
frequent recurrence of evils of this kind 
imposes upon us the obligation of maturely 
considering what measures would conduce 
to the permanent benefit of that country. 
But, at the same time, do not let us too 
hastily adopt the conclusion that a Poor 
Law introduced into Ireland upon the prin- 
ciple of the English law, namely, a right 
to relief on the part of the unemployed, 
would meet the existing evils. Though the 
establishment of such a right might pre- 
vent many cases of distress, though it 
might afford a partial remedy for some pre- 
sent evils, yet you must take a comprehen- 
sive view of all the social consequences of 
establishing such an indefeasible claim. 
You must consider thé position in society 
of those who would have to bear the burden 
of the system—how little superior they are 
at present in point of enjoyment to those 
for whom you seek relief—and how pos- 
sible it is, unless you establish the wisest 
precautions, that you may be holding 
out an incentive to idleness. While, there- 
fore, I admit the magnitude of the present 
evils—while I admit that their continued 
existence is almost impossible, I must ask 
you to consider how inefficacious is the 
power of the Government, with every dis- 
position to do so, to afford an effectual re- 
medy for those evils with which we are 
now attempting to struggle—I mean the 
scarcity and disease which prevail in some 
parts of Ireland. After the discussion 
which took place upon the modified Poor 
Law for Ireland, and after hearing the va- 
riety of opinions entertained by those best 
qualified to form a correct judgment on 
the subject, and who were well cognizant 
of the wants of the people, I should pause 
before I could commit myself to the prin- 
ciple that the English Poor Law—namely, 
the right to relief on the part of the unem- 
ployed—should be applied to Ireland. It 
is impossible to contemplate the state of 
landed property in Ireland without being 
compelled to admit that, at present, it is 
in a most unsatisfactory condition. <A 
great number of estates are wholly unpro- 
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fitable to their nominal owners, being in 
the hands, not of proprietors, but of re- 
ceivers ; and it is impossible to contem- 
plate the number of estates in this position, 
and their unfruitfulness either to the cre- 
ditor or the proprietor, without being 
forcibly convinced of the absolute necessity 
of some change in the law. I entertain 
the strongest opinion that there is no coun- 
try where the maintenance of the great 
principles of property is more important 
than in Ireland. I do not believe that you 
could hope to establish prosperity in any 
country, to afford encouragement to indus- 
try, or excite a desire to realize the fruits 
of labour, if you violated any of the great 
principles of property. At the same time, 
I must admit that it is impossible to read 
without deep apprehension the accounts of 
the great number of tenants evicted in Ire- 
land ; and I fear you will find it most dif- 
ficult to apply any remedy for controlling 
the power of the landlord. You may be 
referred to the Bill introduced by the hon. 
Member for Rochdale, and you may be 
called upon to pass that measure ; but if 
you sanction it in the form in which it was 
proposed, you must not suppose that it 
will afford any remedy for the state of 
It may 


things to which I have referred. 
be possible to legislate with respect to im- 
provements—it may be just to say to the 
tenant, ‘‘If you effect a great improve- 
ment, your landlord, from pique or resent- 
nent, shall not deprive you of your holding 


without giving you compensation.”’ But if 
you adopt that principle, and pass such a 
law, you will not deprive the landlord of 
the power of evicting or ejecting a pauper 
tenantry who have made no improvements, 
and who have no means of effecting them. 
Such a Landlord and Tenant Bill as that 
proposed by the hon. Member for Rochdale 
may be an element of social improvement ; 
but do not suppose that it will remedy the 
particular state of things to which I have 
called your attention. The hon. Member 
for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy) has referred to 
the disposition of the forfeited estates 
which were granted to great absentee pro- 
prietors. His historical statements may 
be correct ; but they only prove that for 
300 years there have been in Ireland deep- 
seated evils, to which it is most difficult to 
apply any legislative remedy. The hon. 
Member for Cork has adverted to the for- 
feitures at the time of the Commonwealth. 
The hon. Member says this is one of the 
causes of the unfortunate state of things 
which now exists in Ireland, Be it so; 
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but it is no justification of murder. It dogs 
not relieve us from the obligation of pre. 
venting the commission of monstroys 
crimes; it rather suggests to us the neces. 
sity of proceeding tenderly and cautiously, 
when we have to deal with evils of so lone 
a growth. You (said the right hon. Baro. 
net, addressing the Irish Members) may 
rather distrust the disposition of an Eng. 
lishman towards Ireland ; but, after an of. 
ficial residence of six years in that country, 
I left it with a most sincere desire for its 
wealth and prosperity. You will excuse 
me, if I speak with freedom, when [| say, 
that I think you are apt to rely too much 
upon the power of the Executive Gove. 
ment. You are always saying that the 
Government ought to act ; that the Legis. 
lature ought to pass new laws. Believe 
me, that you, the landlords of Ireland, 
have it in your own power to do more im- 
mediate good to your country than can be 
conferred by the Legislature. If you 
would meet together—I speak of absen- 
tees as well as of resident proprietors— 
and seriously consider what are the real 
evils of your country, and what are the 
obligations imposed upon you as possessors 
of property—if those who are armed with 
legal power, who eject their tenantry with- 
out considering how they are to obtain 
shelter and subsistence, would reflect on 
the consequences of such an exercise of 
their power, and if the exertion of this 
power be necessary—if they would maturely 
consider the duty imposed on them of pro- 
viding, in some measure, against the 
dreadful consequences of such a course, 
which a very little liberality and forbear- 
ance would enable them to do—you would 
confer greater benefit on your country than 
the Government or legislation could effect. 
I need only remind you of the improve- 
ments effected in Ireland by Lord George 
Hill. Is it true, that only in the year 
1838, that nobleman purchased some 
18,000 or 20,000 acres of land in the 
wildest part of Ireland ; that he said to 
himself, ‘I will perform my duty as 4 
landlord ; I will persevere against all difi- 
culties ; I will not be deterred by any op- 
position I may encounter from my tenants 
or neighbours, but I will persevere m my 
attempt to improve the condition of the 
people ?”” It is true that that noble Lord 
has succeeded in his attempt? Has he 
not succeeded, without the advantage of 
those prejudices which ancient hereditary 
descent might have created in his favour 
—for he purchased the property 4 ® 
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sranger—in conciliating the good-will of 
the people? It is true, that by perse- 
yerance, by forbearance, by deference, in 
the first instance, perhaps to the ignorance 
or prejudices of the people, by kindly feel- 
ing, and by evincing determination to effect 
improvements, he has effected the revolu- 
tion he contemplated in the country ? And 
has not this been done consistently with 
the promotion of his own interests ¢ Tas 
not the value of his property improved ? 
Have not his rentals increased 2? I must 
ay I think that gentleman, by the example 
he has set, has entitled himself to be re- 
garded as a ‘public benefactor to his coun- 
try. I honour and respect the motives 
which have led him to adopt this course ; 
and Tenvy him the gratifying reflections 
of his own conscience. [Colonel Coxoty 
here made an observation to the right hon. 
Baronet.] My hon. and gallant Friend 
says that my statement is strictly correct. 
My own impression is, that though much 
may be done by good legislation, by which 
the foundation at least of social improve- 
ment may be laid, yet that the immediate 
practical improvement of Ireland will be 
most efficaciously promoted by a combina- 
tion of the landlords, resident and absentee, 
to follow the example of Lord G. Hill, to 
improve their own property, and to in- 
rease its productiveness, while at the same 
time they conciliate the affections and 
good will of those who stand towards them 
inthe relation of tenants. Now, the com- 
pints with reference to the state of the 
lind and of the people of Ireland are not 
now made for the first time. For the last 
hundred years these complaints had been 
reiterated. Dr. Madden, a writer who by 
his good sense conciliated the esteem of 
the Earl of Chesterfield, published a treatise 
in 1737, nearly 110 years ago, in which he 
thus spoke of the landed proprietors of 
Ireland :— 
“Now, as the position of alandlord is the single 
irtumstance which is of the greatest importance 
and Weight, and contributes chiefly to every one’s 
influence and power, let us begin with that as the 
Mncipal engine we can employ in this useful 
vork, and lay down as the main foundation stone 
d our little building this first resolution, viz :— 
_ 4s landlords in this poor kingdom, we will 
Ped utmost in our little spheres to remove the 
ts and difficulties which we find our people 
aud country, and particularly our own estates and 
tenants, lie under.” 


Again he says— 


_ “And yet, to our shame we must confess, that 
in Ireland our tenants (I speak of the poorest and 
seatest part of them) have rather huts than 

lises, and those of our cotters are built, like 
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birds’ nests, of dirt wrought together anda few 
sticks and some straw, and like them are generally 
removed once a year, and consequently as migra- 
tory, and not so durable, as the carts and waggons 
of the wandering 'Tartars. Numbers of them have 
no chimney, either for want of wood, or skill to 
build one, but vent the smoke like those of the 
Hottentots; and if we had a market, as Mr. 
Beauplon says the Cossacks have, for wooden 
chimneys ready made, our poor people have not a 
penny to buy one. As miserable as they look on 
the outside, the family within are full as wretched, 
half starved and half clad, so that there is an ab- 
solute necessity to lodge them better and use them 
to warmer cottages and clothing, and a cleanlier 
way of feeding and living, if we would have them 
cultivate their lands or manufactures to any pur- 
pose.” 

This was written above 100 years ago, but 
I fear it is too true a description of the 
habits and habitations of the people in 
many parts of Ireland at the present time. 
Of this, however, I have the strongest con- 
viction, that if the landlords of Ireland 
would consider the condition of the people; 
if they would imitate the practice in this 
country with respect to the building of 
houses for the occupation even of the 
poorest labourers ; if they would enter into 
a combination the most laudable and hon- 
ourable in which they could enrol them. 
selves ; if they would procure correct infor- 
mation as to thestate of the country; if they 
would resolve to follow that noble example 
to which I have referred, the relations be- 
tween rich and poor would be ameliorated, 
more kindly feelings would be encouraged, 
and greater confidence in the law would be 
established, than ‘could be effected by any 
measures that Government or the Legis- 
lature could adopt. While, therefore, you 
call on the Government to introduce mea- 
sures, and upon Parliament to sanction 
them, I do hope you will recognize that 
principle for which I have been contending, 
that there is a moral obligation incumbent 
upon the possessor of property, which laws 
cannot supersede or control, the exercise 
of which is essential to the well-being and 
prosperity of the country. I trust that in 
stating the reasons which have induced the 
Government to introduce this Bill, I have 
said nothing which can by possibility ex- 
cite or embitter animosities. I have not 
said one word blaming the representatives 
of Ireland for the course they have taken. 
All I ean find fault with, therefore, is, that, 
professing to be anxious for discussion, 
they have not permitted a continuous dis- 
cussion on the subject ; I think they ought 
to have permitted us from day to day to 
proceed with the discussion of the Bill. I 
have no authority whatever to question 
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their exercise of their right; but I must 
say, I think their occupying two days in 
the week with Irish Motions is calculated 
to impede rather than to facilitate free dis- 
cussion. It is now, I think, five weeks 
since this measure was introduced ; I have 
stated the reasons which induced the Go- 
vernment to interpose it before other mea- 
sures were proceeded with; and I do hope, 
considering the long discussion, the full 
discussion, the able discussion which has 
taken place upon it, that the representa- 
tives of Ireland will now feel that they have 
done their duty, and will permit the sense 
of the House to be taken upon this preli- 
minary stage. I wish to avoid a word 
which could pique them into a further con- 
tinuance of the debate; I find no fault 
with them ; I do not mean to question the 
exercise of their discretion ; but I do hope 
considering that this is but a preliminary 
discussion, and considering what measures 
are pending of the utmost importance to 
Ireland, that they will yield to that which 
I believe is the prevailing opinion on all 
sides of the House—the prevailing senti- 
ment of those who would most cordially 
concur with them in resisting the further 
progress of this Bill—that they will feel 
they have performed their duty to their 
country, and will at length permit the sense 
of the House to be taken upon this preli- 
minary stage of the Bill. 

Mr. WYSE said, that he fully concurred 
with the right hon. Baronet who had just 
sat down in thinking that much inconve- 
nience had arisen from the prolongation of 
this debate ; and he also felt very sensibly 
the painful position which Irish Members 
were placed in in that House, with reference 
to the motives which had compelled them 
to adopt the course they had pursued with 
reference to this measure. The right hon. 
Baronet had himself, in introducing his 
Corn Law measure, declared that he con- 
sidered it of such vast importance that he 
did not wish that any other measure should 
interfere with it; and most assuredly no- 
thing but a paramount sense of the duty 
they owed their country, could induce the 
Irish Members to do anything that could 
impede that measure, the more particularly 
as it was looked upon as one which might 
have the effect of alleviating the evils con- 
sequent upon the scarcity which now pre- 
vailed in Ireland. He could not agree 


with the right hon. Baronet in thinking 
that the Government stood alone from the 
imputation of blame in this matter, although 
they had thrown it wholly on his side of 
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The right hon. Baronet, un, 
doubtedly, as the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government, was the responsible guardian 
of the public peace ; and it was his duty 
to see in what manner the public peace 
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the House. 


could be best preserved. It was also well 
that the attention of the Legislature should 
be addressed to a subject of this importance, 
But when the Bill came down from the 
other House, he could not agree with the 


right hon. Baronet that the House of Com.’ 


mons would have been guilty of violating a 
principle, or of disrespect towards the other 
branch of the Legislature, if it had been 
allowed to remain for some time undis- 
cussed. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think that the present course was the 
first time that such a mode of opposition 
had been adopted in that House; but he 
(Mr. Wyse) begged to call to his recol- 
lection the proceedings of 1833, when a 
similar Bill was proposed. The resistance 
to that measure took place on the first 
reading; and it lasted during a period 
almost as long as the present, And it was 
reasonable it should be so. The House 
must make up its mind to the inconvenience 
of the discussion—an inconvenience not 
arising upon any particular Bill affecting 
Ireland, but upon all Bills affecting that 
country which did not meet the evils under 
which it suffered, and which were not in 
accordance with the sentiments of its re- 
presentatives. He contended, therefore, 
that from the nature of the ease the Irish 
Members were not in justice liable to the 
imputation which had been thrown upon 
them. The right hon. Baronet had referred 
to a speech delivered by his hon, Friend 
the Member for Drogheda (Sir W. Somer- 
ville), who required that the Government 
should prove, first, that there were sufficient 
grounds in the state of the country to 
justify coercive measures; next, that the 
present was the best measure ; and, third, 
that the ordinary powers of the law had 
failed. It was certainly a matter of sur- 
prise to him (Mr. Wyse), that in this year 
of 1846, forty-five years after the Union 
of Ireland with this country—the most 
prosperous and magnificent Empire in the 
world—that the Sixth Article of the Act of 
Union had not yet been complied with. 
By this Article the same rights and privi- 
leges were guaranteed to the people of 
Ireland that were enjoyed by the people 
of England; their demands for justice 
were to be considered; the grievances 
under which they laboured were to be re- 
dressed, Yet the present was the seven 
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jeenth or eighteenth measure of coercion 
which had been given to Ireland, instead 
of the proper remedies for her grievances. 
Whilst other States in the world were 
looking with complacency upon the large 
measures of reform and improvement which 
England had effected not only in her own 
commerce and legislation, but in those 
of other countries, they were remarking 
that the grievances of her sister were 
unredressed. The Bill had been called on 
one side, ‘‘A Bill for the better Protec- 
tion of Life;’’ and on the other, a ‘‘ Coer- 
cion Bill.” He believed it was a little 
protective of life; but upon the recom- 
mendation of the right hon. Baronet 
himself he believed it to be more for 
coercion, in support of which the right hon. 
Gentleman had a little stretched his case. 
Security was the first condition of the en- 
joyment, not only of property, but of life 
and liberty; and it was in vain to talk of 
our Constitution or our freedom unless 
they guaranteed to the subject the privi- 
lege of protection. He would not take 
the dagger of the assassin as the sword of 
justice, nor the sentence of the midnight 
tribunal as the verdict of the law. That 
was not his code. But the question was 
whether that particular state of things 
existed ? Had the right hon. Baronet 
proved to the satisfaction of the House 
that the reports which he had read were 
so accurate as to justify a call for extraor- 
dinary power? He had detailed them to 
the House. Now he found from the same 
reports that thera were some parts which 
by no means supported the case. He found 
the number of homicides in 1842 was 106, 
and in 1845, 139; but considering the in- 
crease of population, and the distress 
through which the people had passed in 
the meantime, there did not appear in this 
respect that enormous excess of crime 
which should justify a suspension of the 
Constitution. Of aggravated assaults there 
had been a slight increase; but of assaults 
dangerous to life the number in 1842 was 
greater than in 1845. In 1842 the num- 
ber was 249, but in 1845 it was 237. In 
the demand for arms there had doubtless 
been a considerable increase, for in 1842 
the number was 160, whilst in 1845 it 
was 551; but this increase had been fore- 
told to the right hon. Baronet during the 
discussions upon the Arms Bill. In re- 
sistance to the police there had been no 
increase—a circumstance which would in- 
dicate that there was no systematic opposi- 
tion to the law, but on the contrary, a de- 
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crease, for instead of 101 cases in 1842, 
there were not more than 61 in 1845. In 
robberies there had been a diminution 
from 335 in 1842, to 228 in 1845. Cattle 
stealing had also diminished. As to the 
sending of threatening letters, as had been 
justly observed, many of them might have 
been forged; they might at all events 
have proceeded from one or two persons 
only; and therefore they were not to be 
considered indicative of a wide-spread con- 
spiracy against life and property. All 
these crimes too, let the House remark, 
were referable to a particular state of so- 
ciety. If each of them were taken in 
their individual character, and compared 
with the crimes perpetrated in this coun- 
try, they would be found distinguished not 
by greater heinousness, but by being con- 
nected with the general feeling of the po- 
pulation. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
in reprobation of those crimes, and that 
they indicated a general departure from 
the chivalry of the Irish character; but he 
might point to English crimes quite as 
derogatory to the principles of English 
manliness and justice. The real evil of 
Ireland was the connivance and the sym- 
pathy of the population at large with the 
commission of crime. The first concern 
that should suggest itself to those who 
had to deal with such a state of things 
should, therefore, be the general tone of 
the country; and the great consideration, 
how to produce that state of moral feeling 
and sympathy with the laws, as would 
make it the policy of the people to prevent 
the crimes which now they were advocat- 
ing. Such was the case in England and 
in all well-ordered communities; and the 
question was, why did not the‘same feeling 
prevail in Ireland? After all, this was the 
real question. But he saw no attempt on 
the part either of the Government or the 
Legislature to consider that question. Ire- 
land had a right to demand from both that 
it should be entered upon. It was not 
alone the Coercion Bill that the House of 
Commons had to deal with. Again and 
again had Coercion Bills been proposed, 
accompanied with Committee after Com- 
mittee, which had made inquiry into the 
causes of crime in Ireland. But what had 
been the result ? Why, that as soon as the 
Coercion Bill had been passed, the reports 
of the Committees remained inoperative 
and useless. It was not only from the 
tenure of land that predial disturbances 
had arisen, for the right hon. Baronet 
must have in his reeollection the numerous 
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cases of outrage resulting from the opposi- 
tion to tithe. Mr. Grattan had told them 
the Irish House of Commons had said the 
same. Coercion Bills had then been im- 
posed, and outrages had been diminished 
by them; but it was then said until the law 
itself was altered, and the causes of out- 
rage removed, they could not operate upon 
the peace of the country. So it would be 
in the present case. If injustice were not 
done by the state of property in Ireland. 
and if the interests of her people were 
properly considered, they would not be in- 
clined to those acts of resistance to the 
law—acts which were not consonant to the 
human mind unless provoked. There had, 
indeed, been a complete dislocation of 
property in Ireland: first by the original 
plantations from England; again by the 
change of religion; again by the invasion of 
Cromwell; and, more than all, by the en- 
couragement given to a particular class by 
the penal laws. It was the penal code 
that first separated the lower classes from 
the higher; it was the spirit of ascendancy, 
which, while it favoured the rich and 
crushed the poor, induced the absentee 
proprietors to underlet their land to mid- 
dlemen. Nor was this the only evil which 
the laws and institutions of this country 
produced. Thecommerce of Ireland for a 
long series of years was suppressed; the 
agricultural population were deprived of 
redress; the middlemen were obliged in 
many instances to surrender their hold- 
ings; and then the landlords found their 
estates peopled with paupers. There was 
no justification of which he knew for all 
this. The landlord had certainly no right 
to use his power contrary to the laws of 
humanity; but it was the Government of 
this country which had placed the land- 
lords in that position. He said, therefore, 
that the Government and the Legislature 
of this country, instead of giving the Coer- 
cion Bill as a remedy for those evils, were 
bound to go further, and look to the evils 
which they themselves had produced. 
The right hon. Baronet had stated that he 
was willing to consider this subject; but 
how was it that they had not as yet seen 
any of these beneficial measures? How 
was it that after all the right hon. Baro- 
net’s experience, they were still going back 
again to the old principle of coercion? Was 
there nothing to be done for Ireland ? 
Would they state before Europe that there 
was nothing to be done to improve the state 
of that country ? Would they wish to be 
judged in the face of Europe by their con- 
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duct towards Ireland. It was useless to 
say that the landlords could remedy the 
evils of the country. He was quite aware 
that much might be done by private exer. 
tion, and that much had been done in some 
particular instances. But what was effect. 
ed in this way were but exemptions and ex- 
ceptions to the general rule, and while in- 
dividuals were bound to do much, the 
Government were bound to do much more, 
He thought they should feel that they 
owed Ireland an atonement—that they 
owed her a retribution for their past neg- 
lect and injustice. When they spoke of a 
union between the two countries, it was 
necessary that there should be parity of 
circumstances and sympathy between them. 
Was there nothing that the Government, 
nothing that the Legislature could do to 
bring that unity about? What were the 
inducements held out to the Irish Members 
to consent to the Irish Poor Law? Why, 
that contemporaneous with the introduc- 
tion of that measure every possible means 
should be taken for the development of the 
enterprise and of the industry of the coun- 
try by the encouragement of public works 
in Ireland. Was that done? He knew 
something had been attempted in that way; 
but it was undeserving, almost, of notice. 
The poverty of the people was not dimi- 
nished. The Irish labourer only earned 
2s. 6d. a week, while the English labourer 
was paid 10s. a week. There was even a 
similar difference between separate parts 
of Ireland. While in one part of thie coun- 
try the labourer could earn only 8d. or 6d., 
or 4d. a day, in another portion of it he got 
ls. a day and more; and this arose from the 
want of free communication throughout the 
country. The people had no resource save 
in the cultivation of the soil, and they were 
thus obliged to obtain poosession of land at 
any price. He denied that the present 
Bill could, under these circumstances, be 
of any use in remedying the condition of 
the country. Even if coercion were good, 
he should object to this measure, because it 
would fail to meet the very grounds which 
it was intended to reach. It would not 
meet the commission of crimes by stran- 
gers, nor the transmission of threatening 
notices by post. But still more he objected 
to it, because it would throw the onus of 
proof on the suspected party, and not on 
the person who suspects. What effect 


would this have on the minds of the pea- 
santry, when they saw that they were no 
longer treated with equal justice, and that 
the law was no longer to be equally admi- 
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nistered to them, at the hands of twelve 
unprejudiced men, in a well-regulated tri- 
punal. He trusted the right hon. Baronet 
was at length convinced that they were 
come to a period when Bills like this would 
no longer be found sufficient for the state 
of Ireland. He did not think that the op- 
position which had been offered to this 
measure could with truth be attributed to 
the spirit of party, or that it arose from 
any feeling save an honest anxiety on the 
part of Irish Members to declare their 
strong convictions before the community 
on the manner in which their country had 
been treated. On the one hand, the Go- 
yernment proposed giving power and en- 
eouragement to the industry of England, 
while, with regard to Ireland, they were 
taking away all opportunity of exercising 
industry, or of developing the resources of 
the country. The Irish representatives 
had stated their grievances, they had sug- 
gested their remedies; but nothing was 
proposed to them on the other side. 
Every stranger who visited Ireland——no 
matter from what country he came—point- 
ed her out as an exception to all the other 
countries of Europe, and signalized her as 
the most miserable, as the most neglected, 
and as the most wretched country in the 
world. It would appear as if a curse were 
supposed to hang over the people, and that, 
with all the advantages that nature could 
bestow, and that were necessary to place 
their country in juxtaposition with the 
greatest nations of the earth, they were to 
be left behind all in poverty and neglect. 
He knew of nothing which could raise the 
fame of a Minister more than a great and 
suecessful effort to elevate such a country 
4s Ireland from the state in which she had 
heen kept for centuries, to her legitimate 
position among the nations. 

CotoneL CONOLLY said, that he had 
been instructed by the constituents of Do- 
negal to support this measure as necessary 
to the security of the country, and to the 
suppression of the most atrocious crimes 
that ever degraded any country. He could 
not suppress his surprise at the conduct of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who admitted 
and deplored the cause, but refused to sup- 
port this measure. His course was an 
easy one; he had been called upon by the 
county which he represented to support it, 
and he responded joyfully to that call. 
The outrages in Ireland were attributed 
to a variety of grounds of dispute between 
landlords and tenants; but no magistrate 
could sit upon the bench without perceiv- 
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ing that there was a third power which in- 
terposed and irritated all those causes of 
discord, trivial in themselves. He could 
assure the House that the subject had very 
little liberty in Ireland; all independence 
of action was subdued by the control of 
agitation; publicans declared that they 
could not sell their liquor; and so all other 
persons in the ordinary trades of life, un- 
less they succumbed to the dictation of 
agitators throughout the country had no 
chance of success. Under such cireum- 
stances, it became necessary for the Go- 
vernment to put a check upon this system 
of intimidation and unwarrantable inter- 
ference. He would mention one case 
which occurred in the county of Cavan. 
There had been a sale of estate under an 
order of the Court of Chancery, and every 
means had been adopted to prevent the 
purchaser from taking possession; all the 
neighbouring peasantry had been threaten- 
ed and intimidated from affording him any 
assistance; and this agitation had been 
excited against an honest purchaser be- 
cause he had been the foreman of a jury in 
another part of the country. An hon. 
Member had derided the idea of alarm at 
threatening letters; but the hon. Member 
forgot that in Ireland those threatening 
letters were always followed with some out- 
rage or annoyance. He agreed with the 
Mover of the Amendment, however, that 
this measure did not go to the root of the 
evil; and no measure ever would go to the 
root of the evil whilst they tolerated that 
seditious assembly in Dublin, which excited 
all the discord and turbulence that prevail- 
ed in Ireland. There was no subject of 
discord in the country which they did not 
take advantage of to fan into violence. 
After the late election for the county of 
Mayo, the ears of two persons had been 
nearly sawed off, their only crime being 
that they had voted according to their 
consciences. This was more properly 
called a Protection than a Coercion Bill; 
and he should have thought the Govern- 
ment highly criminal if they had not 
brought in some such measure for the se- 
curity of the peaceable and innocent. The 
Bill need not be carried into execution, un- 
less the circumstances of the country re- 
quired it; and his experience of Lords 
Lieutenant had satisfied him that they 
were slow to put in force extraordinary 
powers of this sort, and that a mild and 
just discretion would regulate the adminis- 
tration of this measure. 


Mr. RICH said, that all Irishmen were 
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anxious to put down the violence that took 
place in their country ; and, in go far, they 
had but one common object. They dif- 
fered, however, in respect to the means of 
effecting that object. He was afraid the 
Bill before the House would, if it were 
passed into a law, give rise to that disgust- 
ing tyranny heretofore practised in Ireland, 
which, under the title of a vindication of 
the law, was a disgrace to the administra- 
tion of justice. The right hon. Baronet at 
the head of the Government had not, in his 
opinion, made a candid reply to the state- 
ments of the hon. Member for Lambeth. 
They had in this country a law which de- 
elared that a death caused in a duel was 
‘* murder ;”” but did society so regard it, 
or was the murderer in a duel shunned or 
abhorred? In Ireland, a man in the open 
day committed murder. He did that, not 
in obedience to the laws of honour, but in 
a cause which was dear to him as life, or 
rather it was life itself—it was murder to 
maintain the peasant’s tenure of land. In 
both cases, the evil state of society was the 
result of laws—of bad laws—of laws not 
applicable to the condition of the people. 
He was not the palliator of the terrible 
crimes committed in Ireland; but he bid 
them examine the cause, and the in- 
ducement to them, and seek to remove 
both. The murders of Ireland originated 
in a sort of savage judicial proceed- 
ing, and thus attracted a sympathy in their 
favour which did not properly belong tothem. 
The right hon. Baronet had referred to the 
circumstances of the murder of Mr, Lynch; 
but he had forgotten to state to the House 
the peculiar circumstances which led to the 
murder. Mr. Lynch had served ejectments 
on nineteen families, and this led to that 
state of exasperation which resulted in his 
murder. The right hon. Baronet had re- 
ferred to the tranquillity which had fol- 
lowed on former Coercion Bills; but the 
tranquillity which prevailed under the late 
Government arose from the course of good 
works, and the deference to national preju- 
dices exhibited by that Government. The 
right hon. Baronet had referred to the case 
of Lord George Hill as an illustration of 
the blessings diffused by an improving land- 
lord, and he told the Irish landlords to 
go and do likewise. He would read the 
right hon. Baronet his own lesson, and tell 
him to follow the example of his predeces- 
sors in the government of the country, and 
peace and tranquillity would be insured. 
The Bill before the House did not touch 
the root of the evil; it only touched the 
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outward symptoms of the disease. The 
right hon, Baronet said, ‘‘ Wait until I pro. 
duce other measures ;’’ but those waitings 
had been too long, and no confidence was, 


therefore, reposed in those promises, The 
Bill would have been more efficient had jt 
been preceded by kind and judicious meg. 
sures, The proper course for Government 
to take was, to address themselves to the 
eradication of that destitution which al- 
most universally prevailed. The tenure 
of land ought to become the subject of 
legislation. Land was the support of ex- 
istence in Ireland; and no wonder the Irish 
cottier should cling with desperation to this 
only means of subsistence, But the land- 
lord would insist on ejectments at the point 
of the bayonet. Disease and destitution 
arose, and murder followed. Proclama- 
tions from the Castle were then sent forth, 
and Government Assassination and Coer- 
cion Bills ensued, He had no wish to in- 
dulge in reerimination ; he thought there 
were faults on both sides; but he confessed 
he was unable to reflect with calmness on 
those wholesale clearances that had taken 
place. It was impossible, considering the 
meshes in which so many interests were 
involved, to escape from our difficulties, 
unless self-sacrifices were made. Let 
every proper man come forward, and make 
sacrifices at this proper moment, and then 
some hope might be entertained of seeing 
Ireland tranquil and contented, Let them 
in the true spirit of charity endeavour to do 
all the good they could to Ireland. The 
predecessors of the present Government 
had given relief where it was most wanted 
—to the aged, the infirm, and the desti- 
tute. Let the present Government trans- 
fer the best parts of the English Poor Law 
to Ireland, and take care of those who were 
in want of house and refuge. By that 
method, and not by acts of severity, they 
would tranquillize the minds of the people, 
and remove the temptation to acts of out- 
rage and violence. When they had given 
the people security for their lives against 
destitution and want, they might then im- 
prove the law of landlord and tenant. If 
they would begin at the right end, they 
would first coerce the coercers—coerce the 
ejectors, and then they might coerce the 
ejected. They should protect the poor in 
the enjoyment of those claims established 
by long usage, if they were not rights con- 
ferred by law, where persons had been suf- 
fered to become squatters upon land upon 
which they had not the means of acquiring 
a pecuniary title—let them protect those 
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poor pe-ple against the oppression of their 
superiors. He opposed the Bill on its first 
reading, because it was a paramount duty 
to show the Irish people that there was a 
strong party in that House, not of Irish 
Members only, but also of English Mem- 
pers, who would maintain the rights of the 
Irish people as earnestly as they would as- 
sert those of the people of England. 
Debate adjourned till Thursday. 


POLLING PLACES (IRELAND). 

The Report on the Polling Places (Ire- 
land) Bill, having been brought up, 

On the Question that the Amendments 

made by the Committee be read a second 
time, 
_ Mr, GREGORY observed that the Bill 
in question was brought in for a specific 
purpose, and with reference to a specific 
constituency. The object, or, to make use 
of a milder phrase, the result of the Bill 
would be to deprive the honest constituency 
of Dublin of its representation, and to hand 
over that representation to whatever party 
might be the least scrupulous in the em- 
ployment of fraud and personation. He 
called upon hon, Gentlemen to prevent an 
attempt of this kind, which would lead to 
the commission of the crime of perjury. 
He should conclude by moving that the 
Report be taken into consideration that 
day six months. 


Mr. CALEB POWELL said, he had 
listened with great attention to the hon. 
Member, and he must confess that if he 
had any doubt before of the necessity of 
the measure, the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber would have convinced him. He thought 
the only effect of the proposed measure 
would be to enable the honest voter to ex- 
ercise his franchise; but at present the law 
had the effect of disfranchising dozens of 
persons of particular names—for instance, 
the O’s and Mac’s—the ancient Milesians, 
who were perhaps the best entitled to the 
franchise. 

Mr. W. SMITH O’BRIEN could 
searcely believe the Government would 
lend him itself to a proceeding such as 
that suggested by the hon. Member for 
Dublin. He scarcely believed that the in- 


dependent English Members, who professed 
to act sometimes without reference to party, 
would lend themselves to such proceedings, 
when it was recollected that under the pre- 
sent system there were numbers of persons 
to whom no opportunity was given of poll- 
ing within the prescribed time. 


To give 
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time for consideration he would move that 
the debate be adjourned. 

Debate adjourned. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, April 28, 1846. 


Minutes.) Sat first. Earl Granville, after the Death of 
his Father. 

Pustic Bruts.—2*: Railway Companies Dissolution; Com- 
mons Inclosure, 

PETITIONS PResENTED. By Lord Ashburton, and several 
other Noble Lords, from several Charitable Institutions, 
against the Charitable Trusts Bill.—By the Marquess of 
Anglesey and Lord Redesdale, from Parochial Authorities 
of St. George’s in the East, and St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark, for the Better Observance of the Sabbath. 
From Guardians of the Castlebar Union, for the Better 
Regulation and more Efficient Support of Medical Chari- 
ties (Ireland).—By the Earl of St. Germans, from Golds- 
worthy Gurney, proposing a Mode of Ventilation for the 
New Houses of Parliament, and praying Leave to Ex- 
plain and Prove the same.—By the Earl of Falmouth, 
from Clergy of Kirrien, against the proposed Union of 
St. Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the Appointment 
of a Bishop to the See of Manchester, —By Lord Brougham, 
from Incorporated Trades of Leith, praying that Provi- 
sion may be made in the Burghs (Scotland) Bill to Re- 
lieve them from the Burdens of the Church and Minister 
of South Leith, which attach to them in respeet of the 
Exclusive Privileges sought to be Abolished. 





RAILWAY BILLS, 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that as 
they were about to give a second reading 
to a Bill to enable certain railway compa- 
nies to dissolve, he wished them to consider 
in what situation Parliament was placed. 
When the parties ought to be in a condi- 
tion to pass the Bills, the House were about 
to pass a measure enabling the companies 
to dissolve themselves. These Bills had 
only got into the House on the presumption 
that the parties were desirous of carrying 
out their plans, and now, at the last mo- 
ment, the companies were to be enabled to 
dissolve themselves. He approved of this 
course, as it would check that mania 
for railway speculation from which he was 
afraid persons in the highest ranks were 
not entirely free; and which was not only 
utterly disgraceful to those engaged in it, 
but was also most mischievous to the coun- 
try at large. He was desirous of then 
bringing before their Lordships in a prac- 
tical shape one part of the subject which it 
was desirable to consider. They were 
aware of the immense extent of this specu- 
lation, of the capital which would be re- 
quired to carry these measures into effect, 
of the pressure which this demand for 
money would make upon the money-mar- 
ket, and of the effect which the abstraction 
of so much money from the capital of the 
country would have on the commerce and 
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best interests of the country. The Motion 
he would make was for a return of the total 
sums of the estimates for railways for 
which petitions for Bills had been presented 
during the present Session, distinguishing 
the estimates for Bills withdrawn or re- 
jected, and the estimates for those depend- 
ing in either House of Parliament. He 
would desire that their Lordships should 
revise their whole conduct with regard to 
these measures. They were called Private 
Bills, but it was an absurdity so to call 
them and to deal with them as such; they 
ought to be dealt with as public measures, 
which should be eth together as the 
foundation for the system of communication 
for the whole country. Ten years ago he 
had proposed to the Government then in 
office, with whom he was intimately con- 
nected, to establish a general board to 
make a general survey of the country for 
the establishment of railways. That pro- 
position was not adopted. It was then said 
to be too late, though very few Bills had 
been passed; and he knew it would be now 
said to be much too late, and that if they 
this Session swamped one-half of the Bills, 
they would hear of no more Railway Bills 
in future Sessions. He differed from those 
who were of that opinion. The abominable 
gambling they had witnessed proved that 
large profits had been realized by those 
embarked in these undertakings, which 
had been profitable because they were mo- 
nopolies. The communication between the 
metropolis and the north was at that 
moment a monopoly; so, he apprehended, 
was the Great Western: that the Midland 
Railway was a monopoly there could be no 
doubt. They were monopolies which he 
trusted would not long exist; and till the 
country was saturated with these railway 
communications, as it had hitherto been 
with turnpike roads, there would be great 
profits derived from those who speculated 
in them; and those who apprehended that 
when Parliament had knocked on the head 
a large portion of the schemes at present 
before them there would be no further pro- 
gress in railway legislation, were greatly 
mistaken. That there ought to be a Rail- 
way Department of the State to determine 
the important points of the country which 
ought to be connected, he had not the slight- 
est doubt; and there was even now time to 
establish such a department. With re- 
spect to the effect on the money mar- 
ket, in former times, if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer wished to raise, for car- 


rying on a war, a loan of 25,000,000/, or 
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30,000,000/., it was considered a large 
tax upon the money market ; but here there 
was a demand for 100,000,000/. of money, 
His opinion was, that out of the number of 
Bills now before Parliament a selection 
should be made, and that there should be 
an authoritative dictum that Parliament 
would not sanction schemes requiring more 
than a certain amount of money. He 
thought, if they now sanctioned schemes to 
the extent of 30,000,000/., that would be as 
much as they ought to do, considering the 
monetary interests of the country. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving for the 
returns. | 

The Duxe of CLEVELAND agreed 
with the noble Earl (Earl Fitzwilliam) 
upon the necessity for some department of 
the State dealing authoritatively with the 
railway projects; and he had no hesitation 
in avowing his opinion, that the Bill pro- 
posed by the Government ought to be pas- 
sed, for the relief of persons who had 
been hurried, either by recklessness or folly, 
into difficulties by these schemes. But he 
contended, they were not to relieve what 
was a permanent evil by a temporary re- 
medy. The system of legislation upon 
railways ought to be altered altogether, for 
it was totally rotten. He must be per- 
mitted to say, that he had the very worst 
opinion of the directors of the generality of 
the railway schemes which had recently 
appeared. Some of them might be ho- 
nourable men ; but many were directly the 
reverse, having been guilty of the worst 
sort of conduct for their gain. The sys- 
tem which had been pursued through their 
instrumentality required an alteration in 
our legislation; it was not too late to 
amend it, and he saw no reason why:there 
should not be a Government Department, 
or a Board of Works, who should have all 
projected railway schemes before them, 
and report upon the best. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, it was his 
intention to call for some further infor- 
mation bearing on this subject. If only a 
list of Bills was given, that by no means 
would inform their Lordships of the vast 
amount of mischief which had been done. 
There had been a great deal of mischief 
done by a gambling spirit, in many cases 
where no Bills had been presented to Par- 
liament. It was in the inchoate state of 
many lines that the most gambling had 
taken place. He wished therefore to ob- 
tain not only the Papers which his noble 
Friend moved for, but all the notices for 
Bills inserted in the Gazette; of all Bills 
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deposited in the Private Bill Office; the 
amount of capital which the parties pro- 

sed to raise in order to execute their 
works; the amount they proposed to bor- 
row, in addition; and then—that which 
was the most important question of all— 
the number of shares issued to raise the 
capital. So long as the law permitted the 

rosecution of these schemes by means of 

Ol. shares, a system of gambling would be 
fostered and encouraged. That was the 
root of the evil. He also believed that 
these railway measures would never stand 
upon a right footing until there was some 
authority representing the public to revise 
and examine them; and their Lordships 
must not be deterred from considering the 
subject by the failure of the Board of 
Trade last year. The principle upon which 
that Board proceeded was right. They 
had been too much afraid of the impulse 
which they might give to certain schemes. 
The precaution and mystery of their pro- 
ceedings were the great cause of the jea- 
lousy with which they were regarded ; but 
all feeling of that sort would have been avoid- 
ed had they been open to the public. He 
hoped, therefore, that a public Board would 
be appointed for the consideration of all 
railway schemes, which he concurred with 
the noble Earl in thinking was not even 
yet too late. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL said, there was no 
doubt that it would be found indispensably 
necessary to have a Railway Department 
within the Government. The functions of 
the Railway Department of the Board of 
Trade had never been defined. It had been 
established merely on a Resolution of one 
House of Parliament—not even on a Re- 
solution of their Lordships’ House, but 
simply by a Resolution of the House of 
Commons alone. A Board so constituted 
could not work well; but if an Act of Par- | 
liament were brought in, defining its func- 
tions, and giving it determinate powers, he 
had no doubt that its operation would be 
highly satisfactory to the community. He 


a power of finally deciding on these Bills. 
He would not take that power from the 
Houses of Parliament, but he would give 
the Board a power to hear both sides of the 
question, which they did not enjoy before. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON begged 
to remind their Lordships that the Rail- 
way Board was appointed in consequence 
of the proceedings of a Committee of the 
House. of Commons, and that its powers 
were limited by the limits fixed im the 
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Report of that Committee. Itwas a measure 
imposed on the Government, with regard 
to certain private transactions which came 
before Parliament, in order that they might 
receive the powers necessary to enable 
them to carry these transactions into exe- 
cution. That was the fact. The noble 
and learned Lord might be right in stating 
that the Board of Trade acted according to 
its instructions, but the Board was con- 
fined in these instructions, and possibly 
Parliament might have been wrong in not 
giving sufficient powers to it. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had often 
taken part in the discussions on this sub- 
ject, and he could confirm what his noble 
Friend who had just sat down had said. 
The Government could take no other course 
but to conform to the recommendations of 
Parliament. The former Board had been 
exceedingly crippled in its powers, but it 
was clear that there should be a Board es- 
tablished having more extended authority 
and usefulness. If there was anything 
for which, more than any other, he envied 
their neighbours on the other side of the 
Channel, it was the institution of the de- 
partment of the Ponts et Chaussées. If 
they had such a Board as that referred to 
in this country, they would have the advan- 
tage of having consistent decisions, of 
having economical decisions, and, above 
all, of having right and just decisions. 

Lorp ASHBURTON said, he was most 
happy to find that the necessity, in fact 
the extreme pressure of this subject, was 
forcing itself on their Lordships’ considera- 
tion; jand he trusted the same view of the 
matter would be taken in the other House 
of Parliament, and that before long some 
Committee would be appointed in order to 
report on the proper course to be taken 
with regard to the formation of the pro- 
posed Board. It would be impossible to 
go on much longer without such a Board; 
but the difficulty on which they had to de- 
cide was, that these matters pressed upon 
them so strongly that they could not wait 
for an alteration in the general system. 
That general system would be only applica- 
ble at some future time, and would not 
reach those cases which should be decided 
in the present year. After the people had 
opened their eyes to their own interests 
under the Bill now pending before their 
Lordships, and after the number of Rail- 
way Bills had been reduced to the lowest 
level, they would still have to consider how 
far the remaining schemes ought to be al- 
lowed to proceed in the present Session. 
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The Eant of DALHOUSIE said, their 
Lordships would not expect him to express 
. any opinion at present respecting the pro- 
posed Board; but he was desirous to call 
their Lordships’ recollection to the fact, 
that his noble Friends about him were not 
responsible for the absence of any control 
ever railway matters by any branch of the 
Executive Government. During the first 
Session after Her Majesty’s present Minis- 
ters had acquired power, there was no ap- 
pearance of railway legislation. In the 
succeeding Session, when a number of 
Railway Bills were brought forward, Her 
Majesty’s Government at once took the 
subject into their consideration, and the 
very next day a Committee was moved for 
by the then President of the Board of 
Trade. Before that Committee the entire 
subject had been most minutely gone into; 
and in the Report which had been pre- 
sented from it, the whole question was 
fully and elaborately discussed, and the 
most efficacious mode of dealing with Bills 
when passing through Parliament, as well 
as of superintending the works afterwards, 
was dwelt upon. It was then recom- 
mended that a department of the Execu- 
tive Government should be entrusted with 
a certain control over Bills before they 
came before Parliament, and it- was subse- 
quently decided that that department should 
be a particular branch of the Board of 
Trade. He should beg to remind their 
Lordships, that so far from there being an 
anxiety on the part of the two Houses of 
Parliament to extend the authority of the 
Executive Government to these matters, 
on the contrary there was an extreme 
jealously displayed, not only in the House 
of Commons, but by their Lordships, 
against anything like an assumption of 
power by the Executive Government. In 
order to meet the views of Parliament, the 
Committee accordingly laid down the exact 
points on which the Board of Trade was to 
enter, and those on which they were not to 
decide. They were told how much they 
were to decide, and that they were to go 
no farther. He (the Earl of Dalhousie) 
had the honour of being entrusted with this 
department under the Board of Trade; but 
their Lordships would excuse him from en- 
tering into the reasons why they had failed. 
He might, however, be permitted to say, 
that if they had not gone farther than the 
powers entrusted to them, they had been 
influenced by a zealous desire to discharge 
their duties efficiently; and, leaving himself 
out of the question, he would say of the 
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gentlemen with whom he had acted, that 
it was impossible any duties could have 
been discharged with greater ability than 
were the duties entrusted to those gentle. 
men. Men of more perfect integrity and 
more untiring industry could not be found; 
but their Lordships should recollect, if they 
had attempted to exceed the course laid 
down for them, what their fate would be, 
more especially from the other House of 
Parliament. The powers given to that 
Board were far too narrow to be of great 
utility; but in the mean time he should 
submit that the Government were not to 
be blamed for not having gone further, 
The matter was not now entirely neglected, 
A Committee of their Lordships’ House 
was sitting on Railways, and another Com. 
mittee, on a still wider scale, had been ap: 
pointed by the other House of Parliament. 
He trusted that the labours of these Com. 
mittees would be of a more practical form 
than they had hitherto arrived at. As to 
the returns moved for by the noble Earl, 
there could be no objection to them; but 
he agreed in thinking that there would be 
a difficulty in getting them in the precise 
terms required. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE said, there 
could be no doubt that the powers of the 
Board over which his noble Friend pre- 
sided had been strictly limited, and there 
was no doubt, too, but that they had gone 
to the extreme verge of those powers: 
It was even said, in some quarters, that 
they had overstepped the limits to which it 
had been originally intended to confine 
them. He believed the original intention 
of the House of Commons was, that the 
Board should report to Parliament, not 
their opinion on the merits of these schemes, 
but simply a detail of the facts submitted 
to them; and some dissatisfaction was ex- 
pressed that they had not confined them- 
selves to this limit. He agreed in what 
had been said as to the growing conviction 
that was abroad as to the necessity of some 
organization for controlling this portion of 
the public business ; but there were points 
of extreme difficulty in the way of such 4 
Board as that which had been suggested. 
One of the first to be got rid of was, the 
jurisdiction of Parliament. They could 
not interfere with that jurisdiction without 
meeting serious opposition; and if they 
constituted a Board merely for the pur- 
pose of collecting details, he feared they 
would do but little in the way of remedy- 
ing the evil which they had to meet. 

Returns ordered, 
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Railway Companies’ 
MESSAGE FROM THE QUEEN — PEN- 
SIONS: TO VISCOUNT HARDINGE AND 
LORD GOUGH. 
The Eart of RIPON delivered Two 
Messages from Her Majesty, which were 
read’ by the Lorp CHANCELLOR as follow :— 
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« Viorori, R. 
“ «Her Majesty taking into Consideration the 
great and brilliant Services performed by Henry 
Viscount Hardinge, a Lieutenant General in Her 
Majesty’s Army, and the Governor General of 
India, in the course of the recent Hostilities which 
have taken place on the Banks of the Sutlej and 
in the Punjaub; and being desirous to confer 
some signal Mark of Her Favour, for these and 
other distinguished Merits, upon the said Henry 
Viscount Hardinge, and the Two next surviving 
Heirs Male of the Body of the said Henry Vis- 
count Hardinge, recommends to the House of 
Lords to concur in such Measures as may be ne- 
cessary for the Accomplishment of this Purpose.” 


“ Viororta, R. 

“Her Majesty taking into Consideration the 
important Services rendered by Hugh Lord Gough, 
a Lieutenant General in Her Majesty’s Army, and 
Commander in Chief of Her Majesty’s and the 
East India Company’s Forces in India, in the 
course of the recent Hostilities which have taken 
place on the Banks of the Sutlej and in the Pun- 
jaub; and being desirous to confer some signal 
Mark of Her Favour, for these and other distin- 
guished Merits, upon the said Hugh Lord Gough, 
and the Two next surviving Heirs Male of the 
Body of the said Hugh Lord Gough, recommends 
to the House of Lords to concur in such Mea- 
sures as may be necessary for the Accomplishment 
of this Purpose.” 


To be considered on Tuesday next. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ DISSOLUTION 
BILL. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE moved the 
Second Reading of the Bill for facilitating 
the Dissolution of certain Railway Compa- 
nies. He proposed an alteration in one 
of the clauses of the Bill regulating the 
scale of voting, it having been found that 
the adoption of a scale, as in the Joint 
Stock Companies Act, would disturb the 
proportion which was required, and would 
put those who had a large number of shares 
at a great disadvantage as compared with 
those who held a smaller number of shares. 
The alteration proposed would give a vote 
to every share. 

Lord CAMPBELL did not intend to 
offer any opposition to the second reading; 
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but he begged, before going into Commit- 
tee, to draw the attention of the noble Earl 
to the 17th Clause, which seemed to give 
a very arbitrary power to the chairman of 
a railway committee, a power which was 
very likely to be abused. It was provided 
in this clause that the chairman should 
sign the minutes of proceedings; that these 
should be inserted in the London Gazette; 
and that that insertion should be held as 
conclusive proof of everything stated in the 
minutes being strictly and literally true. 
Now, it might happen that a majority of 
shareholders having decided against a rail« 
way in which the chairman of the commit- 
tee to which the project was submitted was 
interested, the minutes might be worded 
to represent the reverse as the fact; these 
might be signed, and appear in the Gazette. 
It might also happen that a chairman of 
committee, desirous to wind up a company 
under the Law of Bankruptcy, instead of 
under the Joint Stock Act, would sign 
minutes to the effect that such was the 
wish of the majority of the shareholders; 
and in either of these cases there was no 
redress, no appeal. It certainly was stated 
that any person who knowingly inserted 
that which was false in the Gazette should 
be liable to punishment; but still, a specu- 
lator, to gain his end, might run the risk 
of a few weeks’ imprisonment in Newgate; 
and even should he be punished, the ins 
jured shareholders would obtain no redress, 
Some tribunal should be appointed to ex+ 
amine and to certify to the correctness of 
the minutes before their publication in the 
Gazette, and the decision might then safely 
be held as conclusive; but as the Bill at 
present stood, they gave most arbitrary 
power, and they were opening the door to 
what, as it might prove, was gross oppres- 
sion and injustice. 

Lorp WHARNCLIFFE was understood 
to inquire whether the Bill contained any 
limitation as to the time of its operation. 
In reference to the 19th Clause, by which 
it was provided that Parliament should re- 
quire from the parties promoting these Bills 
a return of the number of shares that had 
been issued, he thought that it would be 
extremely difficult to comply with that re- 
quirement. The governing body, in these 
cases, was presumed to issue the whole 
amount of the shares; but it was notorious 
that, in many cases, they had not done so; 
and he believed there were no means of 
ascertaining, in most of these cases, to what 
extent the shares had been issued. 

The Eant of DALHOUSIE thought it 
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quite right to state, in respect to the ob- 
servation of his noble Friend who had just 
sat down, that the Bill, as it stood at pre- 
sent, contained no limitation of its operation 
in respect of time. . Upon consideration, 
it had appeared that it would perhaps be 
better, upon the whole, to limit its opera- 
tion to two years, to be then renewed, if 
it should be found at that time to have an- 
swered the expectations that were now en- 
tertained of it, The other point to which 
his noble Friend had alluded, the registra- 
tion of the shares that had been issued, 
would unquestionably be desirable, if it 
could be carried into effect. The intention 
of the Joint Stock Companies Act, passed 
two years ago, was to secure for the public, 
as much as possible, a full knowledge of 
the concerns of any company which was in 
the act of associating itself for joint-stock 
purposes, and to require the directors to 
give as much publicity as possible to all 
their acts and intentions. The provisional 
registration consequently required certain 
particulars to be specified; and he thought 
the number of shares proposed to be issued 
was one of the matters that required to be 
stated. But to acquire an accurate know- 
ledge of how many shares were actually 
issued at a given time, was exceedingly dif- 
ficult. In respect to the Bills coming be- 
fore Parliament, the Standing Orders en- 
sured that Parliament should have an ac- 
curate knowledge of the number of shares 
issued, inasmuch as they required that 
three-fourths of the intended stock of the 
company should be subscribed and signed 
for. Even under that regulation, he doubted 
that much trickery was practised, and that 
the contract was sometimes signed by per- 
sons who were not actually beneficially inter- 
ested in the holding of shares. The points 
raised by the noble and learned Lord oppo- 
site (Lord Campbell), and the suggestions 
made by him, were worthy of the best con- 
sideration which could be given to them. 
Considering that the meetings proposed to 
be held would be open to the greatest pub- 
licity, and that their proceedings would be 
subject to the closest scrutiny by the par- 
ties interested, it seemed hardly probable 
that any chairman would run the risk, con- 
templated by his noble and learned Friend, 
of actually falsifying the minutes which he 
eaused to be inserted in the Gazette. At 
the same time, every precaution that could 
be taken ought to be taken; and before 
the Bill went into Committee he (Lord Dal- 
housie) would endeavour to see if some of 
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not provide a remedy for the evil of the 
noble and learned Lord suggested. 
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Bill read 2+. 
House adjourned, 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, April 28, 1846. 


Minures.] New MemBer Sworn. For Bridport, John 
Romilly, Esq. 

Pusiic Bits.—1° Railway Companies, 

Reported. Exchequer Bills (£18,380,200). 

Petitions Presentgep. By Sir John M‘Taggart, from 
Presbytery of Stranraer, and by Mr. Robert Scott, from 
Stourbridge, for the Better Observance of the Lord's 
Day. 


VISCOUNT HARDINGE. 

Mr. SPEAKER read to the House the 
following Message, which was brought into 
the House by Sir Ropert PEEL :— 

“Vicroria R. 

“Her Majesty, taking into consideration the 
great and brilliant services performed by Henry 
Viscount Hardinge, a Lieutenant General in 
Her Majesty’s Army, and the Governor Gene- 
ral of India, in the course of the recent hostili- 
ties which have taken place on the Banks of the 
Sutlej, and in the Punjaub, and being desirous to 
confer some signal mark of Her favour, for these 
and other distinguished merits, upon the said 
Henry Viscount Hardinge, and the two next sur- 
viving heirs male of the body of the Henry Vis- 
count Hardinge, recommends to Her faithful 
Commons the adoption of such measures as may 
be necessary for the accomplishment of this pur- 
pose. wy. B” 

LORD GOUGH. 
“ Vicrorma R, 

“Her Majesty, taking into consideration the 
important services rendered by Hugh Lord 
Gough, a Lieutenant General in Her Majesty's 
Army, and Commander in Chief of Her Ma- 
jesty’s and the East India Company’s Forces in 
India, in the course of the recent hostilities which 
have taken place on the Banks of the Sutlej, and 
in the Punjaub, and being desirous to confer some 
signal mark of Her favour, for these and other 
distinguished merits, upon the said Hugh Lord 
Gough, and the two next surviving heirs male of 
the body of the said Hugh Lord Gough, recom- 
mends to Her faithful Commons the adoption of 
such measures as may be necessary for the accom- 
plishment of this purpose. ve Fe 


Her Majesty’s Messages to be taken 
into consideration on Monday. 


MR. W.S. O’BRIEN—REFUSAL TO SERVE 
ON A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. HENLEY reported from the Select 

Committee on Group 11 of Railway Bills— 





those versed in matters of this kind could 
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“That the Committee met this day at one 
o'clock, pursuant to the adjournment of yester- 
day, and that William Smith O’Brien, esquire, one 
of the Members of the Committee, did not attend 
the Committee this day within one hour of the 
time appointed for the meeting of the Committee.” 

The Order of the House of the day be- 
fore (April 27) for the attendance of Mr. 
W. Smith O’Brien on the Committee this 
day was read. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Is Mr. William Smith 
O’Brien in his place ? 

Mr. W. 8. O'BRIEN: I presume, Sir, 
your object in calling upon me is to give 
me an opportunity of offering an explana- 
tion of my conduct. I feel extremely 
obliged to you and to the House for afford- 
ing me such an opportunity ; but, having 
already stated my views and intentions, 
fully and finally in the correspondence 
which passed between me and the Chair- 
man of the Committee of Selection, I do 
not think it necessary to add anything to 
the matter contained in those letters, nor 
am I desirous of withdrawing anything in 
that correspondence. [Mr. O’Brien bowed 
to the Speaker, and left the House.| 

Mr. ESTCOURT said, that, in conse- 
squence of the Report which had been pre- 
sented to the House, it became his duty, 
as Chairman of the Committee of Selec- 
tion, to make a few observations on the 
subject, and to state the grounds upon 
which he should ask the House to support 
the Motion he should have to submit to 
them. He could assure the House that, 
considering all the circumstances, and the 
nature of the Motion with which he would 
have to conclude, this was the most pain- 
ful duty he had ever had to perform ; 
and he thought the House would con- 
sider he was justified in making that state- 
ment when he told them that, having 
held the office of Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection ever since it was estab- 
lished, this was the first occasion on which 
he had been called upon to perform such a 
duty as it now became his lot to discharge. 
He considered that he should best con- 
sult the wishes and convenience of the 
House by giving them a plain and simple 
narrative of the events which rendered it 
necessary for him to address them that 
night. On the 12th of February last the 
House adopted certain Resolutions, di- 
recting the Committee of Selection to 
form certain Committees for the purpose 
of inquiring into the merits of Railway 
Bills, which, in consequence of the great 
pressure of that species of business, were 
to be divided into groups. The House, 
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in the very difficult circumstances in which 
they were placed, found it necesary not 
only to separate those Bills into groups, 
but also to form a peculiar description of 
Committees, to whom the several groups 
should be referred. Each such Committee 
consisted of five Members appointed: by 
the Committee of Selection ; and on those 
five Members, and those only, was con- 
ferred the duty of inquiring respecting 
the Railway Bills comprised within the 
group with respect to which they con- 
stituted the Committee. The House, though 
well aware that the duty to be performed 
by the hon. Members so appointed, would 
be peculiarly heavy and onerous, deemed it 
of such importance to the public as to 
require that the Members constituting 
those Committees should be compelled, 
under a Resolution of the House, to give 
their constant attendance to the inquiry 
intrusted to them. By another Resolu- 
tion the Committee of Selection were 
required to give ample notice to the Gen- 
tlemen chosen to constitute the Com- 
mittees on the groups, of their having been 
so chosen, and also a notice, of not less 
than fourteen days, of the week in which 
it would be necessary for them to be in at- 
tendance. On the 27th of March the 
Committee of Selection proceeded to the 
performance of their duty, and considered 
that it would be expedient for them to form 
what was ealled panels of such Members 
as, under the Resolutions of the 12th of 
February, they might require to be in 
attendance immediately after the Easter 
recess. This was done in order that 
the Committees on Railway Bills might 
commence sitting at as early a period as 
possible after the recess, and that at the 
same time the several Members might 
have ample notice of their required at- 
tendance. Moreover, it was considered 
by the Committee of Selection that it 
would be highly convenient that those 
Members who might probably be called 
on to serve on those Committees should 
have notice before the Easter recess, 
in order that they might so shape their 
arrangements as to be enabled to give 
their attendance on the Committees with 
as little inconvenience to themselves as 
possible. Among the Members so selected 
the hon. Member for Limerick county (Mr. 
W. S. O’Brien) was one; and on the panel 
being formed the hon. Member received, as 
well as all the other Members uponit, anotice 
of the intention of the Committee of Selec- 
tion to call on him to give his attendance in 
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the week beginning on Monday, the 27th of 
April, for the purpose of serving, if re- 
quired, on a Railway Bill Committee. The 
hon. Member, as soon as he received that 
notice, viz., on the 3rd of April, he (Mr. 
Estcourt) believed, addressed a letter to 
him, as Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection, and in that letter the hon, Mem- 
ber enclosed a copy of another letter, which 
the hon. Member had addressed to him last 
year, when a similar summons was served 
on him; the hon. Member’s reason for 
enclosing the copy of that letter to him was 
that, on referring to it, he might be aware 
of the motives which induced the hon. 
Member to decline serving on a Railway 
Bill Committee. In the hon. Member’s 
letter enclosing a copy of the former one, 
the hon. Member stated, that ‘he had not 
seen any reason, since the letter was written 
(in June 1845), to change the determination 
therein expressed.’’ He received that letter 
on Friday, the 3rd of April, and the first 
sitting afterwards of the Committee of Se- 
lection took place on Monday, the 6th of 
April. Of course, he could take no step 
or measure after receiving the letter until 
he had had an opportunity of submitting its 
contents to his Colleagues on the Com- 
mittee of Selection, On the 6th of April, 
the Committee of Selection met, and he 
laid before them the letter with the en- 
closure of the hon. Member, and the Com- 
mittee of Selection found that thehon. Mem- 
ber objected to serve on any Committees on 
Private Bills not having reference to Ire- 
land ; they also found, on referring to the 
letter enclosed, reasons for objecting to 
serve similar to those now repeated by 
the hon. Member. He could not better 
put the House in possession of the 
grounds on which the Committee of Se- 
lection came to the determination they 
adopted, than by reading a short extract 
from the hon. Member’s letter. He ap- 
prehended that the House would not ima- 
gine that he was unfairly or improperly 
garbling the contents of the letter by se- 
lecting a short extract, because the Report 
containing the correspondence was printed, 
and in the hands of hon. Members. He 
would, therefore, draw the attention of the 
House to that particular part of the hon. 
Member’s letter which was the foundation 
on which the Committee of Selection acted 
upon that occasion. The hon. Member 


stated in his letter of last year, enclosed 
in the letter which he received on the 3rd 
of April, that— 

* So long as I continued to believe that I eould 
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serve Ireland effectually in the House of Commons, 
I shrank from none of the labours which are 
connected with the varied functions of that as. 
sembly.” 
The hon. Member then went on to say, 
that— 

“ Desiring that none but the representatives of 
the Irish nation should legislate for Ireland, we 
haye no wish to intermeddle with the affairs of 
England or Scotland, except in so far as they may 
be connected with the interests of Ireland, or with 
the general policy of the Empire.” 

And then followed a passage to which he 
thought it necessary to draw the particular 
attention of the House :— 

“In obedience to this principle I have abstain. 

ed from voting on English and Scotch questions 
of a local nature; and the same motive now in- 
duces me to decline attendance on Committees 
on any Private Bills except such as relate to 
Ireland.” 
The Committee of Selection, therefore, 
had it as the expressed opinion of the hon. 
Member, that is was not consistent with 
his duty to serve on any Private Bill Com- 
mittees which did not refer to Ireland; and 
if they had immediately closed all commu- 
nication with the hon. Member at that mo- 
ment, they would have had no means of 
eoming to a decision excepting that afford- 
ed by what he had just read to the House, 
However, the Committee of Selection in- 
structed him to write to the hon. Member, 
and to state, that in the reasons given by 
him for declining to serve, they could not 
recognise such an excuse as would justify 
them in exempting him from sharing the 
onerous duties imposed on Members of the 
House arising out of the consideration of 
Railway Bills. In his letter to the hon. 
Member, he made the following state- 
ment :— 

“JT availed myself of the first sitting of the 
Committee of Selection since the receipt of your 
letter to submit its contents to them, and I am in- 
structed to inform you, that the Committee can- 
not, in the reason which you allege for not serving, 
recognise such ‘an excuse’ as (in accordance with 
the spirit of the Resolutions agreed to by the 
House on the 12th of last February) would justify 
their ‘deeming it sufficient’ to exempt you from 
serving.” 

And, he added, by the instruction of the 
Committee of Selection— 

“« Asit appears from your letter that at this parti- 
cular juncture your time and attention are engross- 
ed by a subject before Parliament of primary im- 
portance to Ireland, I am further instructed by the 
Committee of Selection to state, that adhering to 
their usual practice of consulting, as far as may 
be consistent with a faithful and impartial dis- 
charge of their duty, the convenience of the seve- 
ral Members whom they may find it incumbent on 
them to select, it will afford them great satisfaction 
to avail themselves of this timely communication 
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with you te make an arrangement by which your 
attendance may be postponed to a later period, 
should your convenience be thereby consulted. In 
the event, however, of their receiving no such 
communication from you, the Committee of Selec- 
tion will presume that no accommodation would 
be afforded to you by such a postponement as 
I have alluded to, and will consider it their duty 
to abide by the arrangement which will be an- 
nounced in the Votes of Wednesday.” 

That letter he sent to the hon. Member 
immediately; and the Committee of Se- 
lection having separated, no more meetings 
were held by them before the recess, On 
the following day, April 7, he received the 
following courteous letter from the hon. 
Member :— 

“ T have had the honour of receiving your oblig- 
ing letter of yesterday’s date, in answer to mine 
of the 3rd instant. I feel exceedingly indebted 
for the courtesy and consideration evinced by the 
Committee of Selection in suggesting the arrange- 
ment proposed in your letter; but since my objec- 
tion to serve upon Committees on English and 
Scotch Private Bills is founded upon the relations 
at present subsisting between my country and 
Great Britain, and not upon a regard for my own 
personal convenience, I must refer to my former 
communications as announcing my final deter- 
mination.” 


He had no opportunity of laying this letter 
before the Committee of Selection until 
after the Easter recess, when he submitted 
it to them; and it appeared perfectly clear 
that the hon. Member had closed all fur- 
ther communication by that letter. No- 
thing, however, passed until the comple- 
tion of the arrangements made before 
Easter by the Committee of Selection, 
and according to which the name of the 
hon. Member for the county of Limerick 
was included in the Committee of Group 
ll. He believed that he had now com- 
pleted the narrative of the circumstances 
as they occurred. One of the Resolutions 
agreed to by the House on the 12th of 
February (No. 12) was to the following 
effect :— 

“ Resolved—That each Member of a Committee 

on a Railway Bill or Bills shall, before he be en- 
titled to attend and vote on such Committee, sign 
a declaration that his constituents have no local 
interest, and that he himself has no personal in- 
terest for or against any Bill referred to him; and 
no such Committee shall proceed to business until 
the whole of the Members thereof shall have sign- 
ed such declaration.” 
The hon. Member for the county of Li- 
merick did not sign any such declaration ; 
and, accordingly, none was received by 
the Committee of Selection from the hon. 
Member. Another of the Resolutions of 
the 12th of February directed— 

“ That if the Committee of Selection shall not 
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within due time receive from each such Member 
the aforesaid declaration, or an excuse which they 
shall deem sufficient, they shall report to the 
House the name of such defaulting Member.” 


On Friday last the Committee of Selection 
thought it necessary to present to the 
House the report from which he had just 
read some few extracts. Nothing further 
passed between the hon. Member and the 
Committee of Selection; but yesterday the 
Committee on Group 11 was to have met, 
and he regretted to find that the hon. 
Member had not taken advantage of the 
lapse of time which had occurred, to 
reconsider the determination announced 
in his letter of April the 7th, and 
that he had not attended the Committee 
on that group yesterday. Accordingly, 
the Chairman of the Committee, the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire, reported to 
the House that the hon. Member for 
the county of Limerick was absent. Upon 
that report being made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire, he felt it his duty to 
make the Motion that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick county should attend 
the Committee that day, and that Motion 
was founded on precedents in the Journals 
of the House. The next thing that oc- 
curred was, that the hon. Member yester- 
day very candidly put the House in pos- 
session of his views and determination ; and 
he need not state what had occurred that 
day. In consequence, however, of the 
course pursued by the hon. Member, he 
was obliged to perform a very painful duty, 
and to submit a Resolution to the House 
by which the House might express its 
opinion with respect to the conduct of the 
hon. Member, who had not conformed to the 
Resolutions of the House, by sending such 
a declaration, duly signed, as was re- 
quired, and by attending the Committee 
yesterday, and who had by his absence 
from the Committee to-day disobeyed 
the Order of the House. I am very un- 
willing on any subject (the hon. Member 
eontinued) but particularly on a subject of 
this painful nature, to occupy more than is 
absolutely necessary the attention of the 
House; and Gentlemen must be perfectly 
aware that I am not in the habit of tres- 
passing on their patience. I cannot, how- 
ever, resist the temptation of taking this 
opportunity, the only one that has oceurred 
to me, of making a statement with respect 
to the services rendered by Members of this 
House on the various Committees for which 
I have had the honour to select them— 
whether they be Committees on ordinary 
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Bills, where their attendance is not compul- 
sory, and from which they might therefore 
be absent without difficulty, or whether they 
be those particular Committees to which 
I have been referring, and which I beg to 
state are formed only under temporary 
arrangements to meet a temporary pres- 
sure of business, and which are constituted 
only for this Session, being founded on the 
Resolutions of the 12th of February last. 
Whether hon. Gentlemen have been called 
on to serve on one class of Committees or 
upon another, I have looked with admira- 
tion as well as with gratitude on the way 
in which they have supported the Commit- 
tee of Selection by the zealous discharge 
of their duties, and by their proper attend- 
ance on the Committees. I hope hon. 
Gentlemen are aware, that to us it isa 
matter of considerable anxiety to intrude 
as little as possible on their convenience; 
I must be permitted to repeat that they 
have displayed most praiseworthy conduct 
in assuming so readily the duties thus im- 
posed on them, and I am satisfied that the 
House and the country will feel indebted to 
them for their services. I cannot sit down 
without making one more observation. It 
has been insinuated in one quarter that 
Gentlemen from the sister kingdom do not 
perform their duties on these Committees 
patiently. Now, I beg leave in the most 
public manner to contradict that insinua- 
tion. I have never seen a more cheerful, 
a more cordial, or a more able discharge of 
those duties than I have witnessed on the 
part of hon. Members from Ireland. There- 
fore I cannot forbear testifying to the 
zealous discharge of their duties as Mem- 
bers of Committees by the Irish Gentlemen 
generally, and I consider that in so acting 
they have behaved with greut kindness to- 
wards those whose painful duty it has been 
to select them. Having made these remarks 
I cannot help adverting to the conduct of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cork, 
who most readily undertook the duty on 
one of these Committees when it was pro- 
_ to him. There are others in the 

ouse better able, much more clearly than 
I am, to describe the extraordinary ability 
with which the hon. and learned Gentleman 
discharged his duties. It was on the first 


Railway Committee which sat this Session; 
and the manner in which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman discharged his duties 
forms a precedent for others to look to; 
and might be referred to by a great many 
Committees with the greatest advantage 
to the public. 


I need not say, then, that 
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the conduct of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman in this particular reflects great ho- 
nour on him. It is now my painful duty 
to conclude with the following Motion :— 

“ That W.S. O’Brien, Esq., having disobeyed 
the Order of the House, by refusing to attend the 
Committee to which the Railway Group No. 11 
has been referred, has been guilty of a contempt 
of this House.”’ 


Mr. O0’CONNELL said, he was sure the 
House would give him credit for the asser- 
tion that he would not rise to advocate the 
conduct of his hon. Friend the Member for 
the county of Limerick, if he thought that 
his hon. Friend had had the slightest in- 
tention of offering disrespect to the Speaker 
or to that House. It was not intentional 
contempt on his part, if contempt it were 
at all ; but the course he had pursued had 
been adopted from a strong view of what 
he conceived to be his duty to his own 
country. He asked the House to pause 
before they passed the proposed Resolu- 
tion. There were two grounds on which 
he thought there ought to be more consi- 
deration. The first question was, how far 
the Act of Union with Ireland gave a 
power to the Members of that House to 
enforce the process of contempt, if he might 
use the phrase, and of committal, against 
the representatives of Ireland? There 
could be no common law jurisdiction in 
that House for this purpose, and up till 
1800 there could not be a question that 
there was no jurisdiction at all; for both 
that House and the Parliament of Great 
Britain, by a Statute passed in 1783, dis- 
claimed any species of interference with 
the representation of Ireland. The juris- 
diction, then, of that House in this matter 
could not stand on common law, nor upon 
the Act of Union, because that gave them 
no jurisdiction. He wished the House to 
take this view into consideration. As to 
the Committee of Selection, he was not 
disposed, never less so than at the present 
moment, to say anything derogatory of 
that Committee. Were he rash enough to 
say anything of that kind, it would at the 
same time be unfounded. Up to the 12th 
of February last there were no stringent 
measures of this House to compel attend- 
ance before Committees on Private Bills. 
It was voluntary on the part of Members 
to attend, and in many instances still re- 
mained so; and now the question was 
whether by the law and usage of Parlia- 
ment they could delegate to a Committee 
the power of making regulations, the neg- 
lect of which should be punishable in like 
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manner as contempt, by placing the party 
in custody, when the House had not the 
jurisdiction by common law to compel the 
attendance of Members? He took it that 
the House had no such common law power, 
because by the 6th of Henry VIII. it was 
enacted that the Members of that House 
should attend the House. Now, if a com- 
mon law jurisdiction had existed on this 
point, the Statute would have been totally 
unnecessary. It was true that the penalty 
established by that Statute was inoperative 
at present, because that penalty was that 
the Members who did not attend should 


- lose their wages ; but that was the founda- 


tion of the power of the House to compel 
attendance of Members on the House, but 
not on Committees. In this particular 
case the House appointed a Committee of 
Selection, who chose particular Members, 
and directed them to attend on certain 
Committees. Consequently, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick county was only guilty 
of a violation of the secondary and subsidi- 
ary jurisdiction of the Committee of Selec- 
tion. He made these observations to the 
House in order to induce them to pause 
before they decided on the question whe- 
ther there had been contempt committed 
or not; for he felt that it was not the inten- 
tion of his hon. Friend to be guilty of any 
contempt—his letter disclaimed that—and 
the courtesy of his manner and language 
was admitted. He had merely acted from 
a mistaken feeling of his duty. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL regret- 
ted that the House was called upon to take 
the course proposed by the hon. Member 
for Oxford University; but he thought 
it absolutely necessary that it should come 
to a decision on this point; and he con- 
fessed that he saw no other course open 
for the House to pursue, under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was placed by the 
continued determination of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick county, than to adopt the 
Resolution proposed by the hon. Member 
for Oxford University. This question had 
assumed a much more serious character 
than when it originally arose; because it 
was now connected with the important con- 
siderations just addressed to the House by 
the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 0’Con- 
nell); and the House was not now to con- 
sider whether it would interfere with an 
hon. Member who had refused to obey its 
Orders, but further, whether there were 
not a portion of its Members who were be- 
yond its control—who had an independent 
authority distinct from the power of the 
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House over the other Members—and whe- 
ther it were not competent to them to re- 
fuse obedience to any Orders which com- 
pelled their attendance on Committees on 
any subjects not connected with the local 
interests of the country to which they be- 
longed? Consider, for a moment, what 
was the present position of the general 
question. In February, 1846, it was cop- 
sidered necessary, in consequence of the 
pressure of business arising out of the 
number of applications for Railway Bills, 
that the House should come to a Resolu- 
tion that the Committees should be formed 
of five Members, to be chosen by a Com- 
mittee of Selection, itself established by a 
Resolution of the House in 1839; and 
these Resolutions having passed, every 
Member of the House was supposed virtu- 
ally to have given his consent to them. 
The hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. W. 
S. O’Brien) was as much a party to them, 
and as much bound by them, as any other 
Member, English or Scotch; nor did that 
hon. Gentleman then take any objection, 
as he might have done, supposing the sug- 
gestion of the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. O’Connell) to be well founded, that 
such a Resolution would not attach to the 
Irish Members, and compel them to attend 
upon any Railway Bills not connected with 
Ireland. The hon. Member submitted to 
those Resolutions, which were passed for 
the convenience of the House. Now, the 
hon. Member having been chosen by the 
Committee of Selection to attend on this 
group of Private Bills, referred the Com- 
mittee to his letter of last year, in which he 
had given the reasons why he should refuse 
such an attendance; thus virtually incorpo- 
rating those reasons into his present letter. 
In the letter of last year, the hon. Member 
said— 

‘« Experience and observation at length forced 

upon my mind the conviction that the British Par- 
liament is incompetent, through want of know- 
ledge, if not through want of inclination, to legis- 
late wisely for Ireland ; and that our national in- 
terests can be protected and fostered only through 
the instrumentality of an Irish Legislature.” 
So that the hon. Gentleman, a Member of 
the Imperial Legislature, anxious as it 
was to advance the interests of every part 
of the Empire, declared that that Legisla- 
ture was incompetent to perform its duty; 
and that Irish legislation ought to be con- 
fined to an Irish Legislature; refusing upon 
that ground to join with the other Members 
of the Imperial Parliament in performing 
his duty as a Member of it. He added— 


“ Desiring that none but the Representatives of 
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the Irish nation should legislate for Ireland, we 
have no wish to intermeddle with the affairs of 
England or Scotland, except in so far as they may 
he connected with the interests of Ireland, or with 
the general policy of the Empire.” 

Now, if it was competent to the hon. Mem- 
ber to decline to serve upon any Commit- 
tees except those connected with the in- 
terests of Ireland, it must be equally in the 
power of every hon. Member to refuse to 
serve upon any Committees not connected 
with the interests of his own particular part 
of the Empire; and it would be perfectly 
impossible that the duties of the House 
could be performed satisfactorily to the 
public, or at all, if every hon. Member were 
to have a right of independent choice as to 
the particular part of the duties he owed 
to the country which he would perform. 
No doubt there was a distinction, as far as 
the subject-matter went, between Bills re- 
lating to public affairs and Bills connected 
merely with private interests; but the du- 
ties of Members of the Legislature were 
the same, whether in respect of public or 
private Bills; it was only in respect of 
their character as’ legislators that they 
could have any control whatever over Bills 
affecting particular and local interests. 
Then the hon. Member for Limerick, not 
saying that it was inconvenient to attend 
on this occasion, and that he would give 
his services at some future time, distinctly 
gave the Committee to understand that he 
would serve on no Committee which was 
not connected with Irish affairs; and what 
was the House to do under these circum- 
stances ? Suppose he had defied the power 
of the House altogether, and said he would 
attend no Committees at all; the House 
would clearly be compelled to vindicate its 
authority, and adopt such a resolution as 
was now proposed. But did not this an- 
' swer amount to the same thing? It was 
considered convenient, and to the advan- 
tage of the public, and important and ne- 
cessary, that the hon. Member should be 
selected for a particular duty; every one 
would admit that the Committee of Selec- 
tion, to which the House, by its Resolution, 
intrusted the power of choosing Members 
for these services, performed its office care- 
fully and forbearingly towards hon. Mem- 
bers; and the question was, whether the 
House was or was not to support the act 
of its Committee, and uphold and vindicate 
its own authority? What said the hon. 
and learned Member in answer to the 
charge, as it must be called, made against 
the hon. Member for Limerick, of having 
neglected his duty in this respect, and dis- 
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been guilty of a contempt? Why, that 
there was no intentional disrespect; and 
that the hon. Member had not wilfully been 
guilty of a contemptuous act, because he 
had a very strong impression with 

to the validity of his objection, and was, 
therefore, perfectly justified in acting upon 
it, But could the House believe that the 
hon. Member was not perfectly aware that 
he was a Member of the House of Com. 
mons—a House representing the whole 
Empire—aware of the Resolutions of the 
12th of February, 1846—aware that he 
was, to all intents and purposes, a party to 
them—and aware that it was his duty, as a 
Member of the House, to obey its Orders ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, however, 
called upon the House to pause and be care- 
ful of the steps it took, since it might have 
no power to interfere in the way proposed 
—first, because no power of this description 
was conferred upon it by the Act of Union; 
and next, because the authority exercised 
by the Committee of Selection was new, 
and no Committee had, until now, had such 
stringent powers conferred upon it. Now, 
the objection founded upon the Act of 
Union was rather calculated to excite as- 
tonishment, for the Third Article in the 
Act was— 

“ That the said United Kingdom be represented 
in one and the same Parliament, to be styled the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great Bri 
tain and Ireland.” 


Provision being made by another Article 
for incorporating into this Imperial Parlia- 
ment a certain number of Irish Members, 
who were to form part of the House of 
Commons. Surely nobody, not even the 
hon. and learned Member, would dispute 
that immediately on those Members being 
incorporated into, and becoming a part of 
the House, they were subject to all the 
liabilities and obnoxious to the same pow- 
ers as the Members of the House of Com- 
mons before the Union. It was difficult to 
understand what the hon. and learned 
Member meant by saying there was no 
statutable power given to the House to 
proceed to extremity against a refractory 
Member; for it was inherent in every body 
which had public functions to discharge, of 
the importance of those committed to that 
Assembly, that they might enforce the at- 
tendance of their members when necessary 
for the performance of those functions; nor 
need such a power be expressly conferred 
upon them by the Legislature, or any other 
authority than their own; such a body 
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would be perfectly powerless and helpless 
with regard to its functions, if, finding it 
requisite for their due and satisfactory per- 
formance, it were to impose certain duties 
upon some of its members, and they were 
to be at liberty to refuse altogether to per- 
form the duties so delegated to them. 
Clearly, therefore, the House wanted no 
Act of the Legislature to confer upon it 
this power, which was thus requisite for 
the discharge of its high and important 
duties to the public; and the Order of the 
House upon the subject was binding upon 
all its Members: if one were at liberty to 
refuse obedience, each in his turn might 
do the same, and there would be an entire 
stop put to all the proceedings of the 
House, and all its capacity to discharge its 
duties. It must be admitted that no power 
of the kind in question was expressly given 
by the Act of Union; but for this reason 
there was no necessity for it. But the 
hon. and learned Member had urged that 
the Committee of Selection had powers 
given to it whic h were perfectly novel ad 
infinitely more stringent than any previously 
confided to a Committee. It might be so; 
but the House in its wisdom thought proper 
to give it those powers, it being found per- 
fectly impracticable for the House to dis- 
charge the burdensome duties cast upon it 
this Session without delegating a portion 
of its powers in this way to that Committee; 
the hon. Member, therefore, had refused 
obedience to an authority which he with 
others had consented to establish. The 
hon. Member must perfectly well know that 
he was guilty of wilful disobedience to the 
Orders of the House by refusing to attend 
this Committee: there was no inadvertence 
or mistake on his part; in his place in the 
House, instead of endeavouring to excuse 
himself, he had referred to his correspond- 
ence with the Committee of Selection for 
the grounds on which he resisted the au- 
thority of the House; and how was it pos- 
sible to say that there was no wilful con- 
tempt on his part, or that there could be 
any excuse for his determined and perse- 
vering resistance to the authority of the 
Committee appointed by the House? It 
was not agreeable to him (the Attorney 
General) to be the advocate of any severe 
measures against any one, much less against 
an hon. Member of the House; but the 
House had no course to pursue but to 
adopt this Resolution. It was impossible 


that it could submit to allow its authority 
to be defied in this manner; it must éndea- 
your to vindicate it, although that might 
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impose on it the necessity of proceeding to 
extreme measures, as the inevitable conse- 
quence of this Motion being adopted. No 
excuse had been offered—no answer given; 
but the perseverance of the hon. Member 
in resisting the authority of the House 
might be said to have even placed him in 
& worse position than the correspondence 
with the Committee. Deeply regrettin 
the necessity for the present step, he felt 
that the House had no other course to pur- 
sue than to agree to the Motion before it. 
Mr. E. B. ROCHE also regretted that 
it should be thought necessary to introduce 
this subject at present ; first, because the 
ultimate result of this course would, per- 
haps, be to compel those who concurred in 
the propriety of the course adopted by the 
hon. Member for Limerick to take mea- 
sures which might impede the business of 
the House to a great extent; and he 
should always regret that anything should 
arise to interfere with the just and legiti- 
mate proceeding of its business. Much 
more he regretted the adoption of this 
course, because, if it were persevered in, 
there would arise in the minds of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, who could not enter into 
Parliamentary technicalities, a strong im- 
pression that in pursuing this—he might 
almost say, persecution of his hon. Friend, 
the House was visiting upon him a cer- 
tain degree of—not enmity, for that was 
too strong an expression, but, at all events, 
hostility. It was to be regretted exceed- 
ingly that the House should adopt any 
course which might aggravate the quarrel 
between the two countries. He felt quite 
incapable of entering into the argument on 
the power of the House ; no doubt it had 
the power to do a great deal of mischief ; 
but if it could punish for this refusal to at- 
tend a Committee, it ought to pause before 
making use of that power. With regard 
to the private business of the House, many 
hon. Members must agree, that it was not 
carried on in a manner either convenient 
ot satisfactory to them. Every one who 
had had the misfortune to sit on a Railway 
Committee—and he was one—must have 
this conviction on his mind, that if he 
really attended to the business of that 
Committee, sitting from twelve to four 
o’clock, entering on the varied questions 
before him, and deciding on matters of 
great importance, involving the expenditure 
of large sums of money, it was quite im- 
possible for that Member to come down to 
the House and give the attention which he 
ought to do to measures for promoting the 
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general benefit of the country ; therefore, 
if no, other good arose out of this question 
—if it suggested the propriety of some al- 
teration in the mode of carrying on their 
private business, it would be of great ad- 
vantage. As to the case of the hon. 
Member for Limerick, if they went on with 
the proceedings against him, what would 
be the result? The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who last spoke (the Attorney 
General) had read a paragraph from the 
letter of the hon. Member for Limerick, in 
which he introduced the question that that 
House was not fit to govern Ireland with 
anything like advantage to that country. 
Now, there was no doubt that the majority 
of the people of Ireland agreed with his 
hon. Friend, that that House, either 
through ignorance or a hostile feeling to 
Ireland, was not fit to make laws for that 
country. Would the course now proposed 
to the House alter that impression, or at 
all mend the matter? He did not wish to 
enter into any dispute about the power of 
that House ; but he felt strongly, that, if 
they should exercise the powers they pos- 
sessed to the extent of imprisoning his hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick, they 
would not only be doing an injustice to 
him, but a great injustice to the best in- 
terests of the people of Ireland. The hon. 
Member for Limerick had on the Paper a 
Motion relative to an inquiry into the 
general condition of Ireland; and there was 
a Motion by the hon. Member for Cork 
coming on for giving two additional Mem- 
bers to the county of Cork ; these were 
questions of great importance, on which 
the hon. Member for Limerick would be 
prevented from expressing his sentiments, 
if the House should resolve to place him 
in custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms. The 
hon. Member would also be prevented from 
being present on Friday night, when the 
question of the Coercion Bill came on for 
discussion, and thus the important consti- 
tuency of the county of Limerick would be 
unrepresented on all these occasions. But, 
more than all, he was bound to tell them, 
that if they pursued the proposed course, 
they would exasperate the minds of the 
people of Ireland ; and he could not too 
strongly impress upon them whether the 
necessity of communicating to Ireland a 
message of peace was not infinitely greater 
than insisting upon any technical questions 
which might arise in that House. 

Mr. WARBURTON said, that if, by 
his concurrence in the present Motion, he 
was merely giving expression to his disap- 
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proval of the course pursued by the hon, 
Member for Limerick, he should have no 
hesitation whatever in giving it his support, 
But a Motion ealling upon the House to 
pronounce one of its Members guilty of a 
contempt towards it, naturally led to another 
preceding that—namely, of pronouncing a 
judgment upon the refractory Member, 
The next Motion consequently must be that 
the hon. Member for Limerick be com. 
mitted to the Tower. [Hon. Mempzrs; 
To the Bar.] Brought to the bar of 
that House, and then, being placed in the 
custody of the Serjeant, the next step 
would be to send him to the Tower. Now, 
he was not going to dispute the point; but 
he must say that he did not approve of the 
course taken in respect to calling into ex. 
ercise the powers of the House on this oe- 
casion. If the House were to be called on 
to commit to the custody of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms every Member who refused or 
neglected to serve on its Select Committees, 
he did not know how many foolish Mem- 
bers of that House there might not be who 
would brave the exercise of the powers of 
Parliament in this respect. The House 
had occasionally shown great severity to- 
wards persons who, not being Members, 
had offended against its rules. But there 
great principles were, or were supposed to 
be, at stake; and he had entirely approved 
of the course adopted on those occasions, 
But at present he could not refrain from 
asking what good would result from the 
course proposed to be pursued, and what 
did the House propose to do after the Mo- 
tion had been agreed to? What would be 
gained by forcing Members to attend at 
Select Committees? Suppose the hon. 
Member for Limerick said, ‘‘ I can’t dis- 
pute your authority’’—and sat upon a Com- 
mittee, but during his attendance paid no 
kind of attention to the business before 
him. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] Hon. Members might 
ery ‘‘ Oh!” but was not it quite possible 
that such a proceeding might be adopted by 
him or any other hon. Member forced to 
act against his will on a Committee? If 
any hon. Member was so unwilling to serve 
on a Committee, was it likely that his ser- 
vices would be of any value? The hon. 
and learned Member for Liskeard told him 
that all were unwilling to serve; but he 
must say he saw no good in continuing to 
force such an office on unwilling Members. 
What was the reverse of the state of things 
which he had supposed? Was there any 
lack of volunteers in the service of the 
Select Committees? « Why, the right hon. 
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Baronet opposite had at the close of the 
last Session complimented the House upon 
the assiduity with which individual Mem- 
bers had discharged the fatiguing duties of 
attending, day after day, at the Select 
(Committees; and would it now be supposed 
that the mere circumstance of one or two 
Members giving such an absurd reply to a 
summons to attend Committees, as that 
which had occasioned the present Motion, 
was to deprive the country in future of the 
valuable services referred to by the right 
hon. Baronet? So far from that being 
likely, he (Mr. Warburton) thought not 
the slightest difference would be made 


-between the present and the preceding 


Session. The course he should advise the 
House to adopt was, that any hon. Mem- 
ber who should give a special reason for 
his desire or determination to be absent 
from the Select Committee to which he 
should be appointed, should be exempted 
from attending at such Committee; but 
that it should be an instruction to the said 
Committee to report the names of such 
Member to the House. He could not of 
course foretell what the consequences of 
such a proceeding would be to the hon. 
Members for Ireland; but with respect to 
English Members he considered, that when 
such a foolish answer as that out of which 
the present Motion arose, should be made 
known to their constituents, the result 
would be, they would not again trouble 
such persons with the task of representing 
them in Parliament. He should beg leave 
to conclude, by moving as an Amendment 
to the present Motion— 

“To leave out from the word ‘ esquire’ to the 
end of the question, in order to add the words 
‘and any other Members of this House, who in 
the course of the present Session may think proper 
to signify to the Committee of Selection that they 
claim, on special grounds, to be exempted from 
serving on Select Committees on Railway Bills, 
shall be exempted accordingly; and that it be an 
Instruction to the Committee of Selection to re- 
port to the House the names of all such Members 
as may so claim to be specially exempted, and the 
grounds assigned for such exemption.’ ” 


Mr. J. O'CONNELL differed from the 
hon. Member who spoke last, with reference 
to the epithet he had applied to the con- 
duct of the hon. Member for Limerick. He 
believed that House and the country would 
find that the people of Ireland approved of 
his conduct, and that, instead of thinking 
it foolish or unwarrantable, they would re- 
gard it as in perfect accordance with what 
was due to the interests of Ireland. He 
also differed with the hon, Member when 
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he said that a person who was an unwilling 
Member of a Committee would not attend to 
the duties of that Committee. He had been 
an unwilling Member cf a Committeefor the 
last three weeks, and would probably be for 
three months to come; but though he was 
an unwilling Member, he had endeavoured to 
the best of his ability to attend to the busi- 
ness before it. At the same time, he must 
declare that he did not consider the House 
had any right to call upon him to serve 
upon that Committee. He agreed with his 
Friend the hon. Member for Limerick. He 
was not in the same difficulty with him 
now, as he knew that if he had refused to 
serve he should have been committed to 
the custody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, and 
thus been unable to oppose the Coercion 
Bill, which he regarded as a higher duty 
to Ireland. His hon. Friend considered 
the first brunt of the battle as over, and 
that he might now try the principle of his 
liability to serve on Railway Committees. 
He (Mr. J. O’Connell), however, regretted 
the course he had taken in this matter, as 
he thought his services to Ireland would 
have been better rendered in still further 
opposing the Coercion Bill. It might, 
perhaps, be presumption in him to give an 
opinion in opposition to that of the learned 
Attorney General ; but he must say he did 
not think he had met the arguments of the 
hon. Member for Cork. There was no 
special statute to compel the attendance of 
Irish Members on such Committees. It 
was not said that there was any extension 
of the clause bearing on this subject to 
Irish Members; if it was meant for Ireland 
a special statute should have been passed ; 
so that he did not think the argument of 
the hon. Member for Cork had been an- 
swered. If that House considered that the 
Irish Members were bound in this matter 
by the Act of Union, and insisted on the 
observance of that Act, then it ought to 
observe all the other provisions of the Act 
of Union, and insist on them as strongly as 
it insisted on this. They could raise this 
grand objection to any coercion imposed 
upon them under that Union, that Ireland 
was not a party to the Union. It was a 
Treaty in name ; in fact forced upon her 
when she had not the power to express the 
will of her people. The House, therefore, 


a: Committee. 


could not be surprised if they were not 
disposed’to pay attention to its demands, 
when they considered that the law and the 
Constitution did not require them to do so. 
He thought, then, that his Friend the hon. 
Member for Limerick was right in his re- 
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sistance in this instatice, though he de- 
plored that, in present circumstances he 
might be prevented from attending to resist 
the Coercion Bill ; but he thought that, 
considering this to be a matter of principle 
with the hon. Gentleman, the House ought 
to adopt the recommendation of the hon. 
Member who had moved the Amendment. 

Mr. BROTHERTON had no intention 
of saying a single word on the subject, but 
was induced by what had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Kilkenny to make one or 
two remarks. He considered it as an 
honour and a privilege of every Member to 
endeavour to do his duty, whether in that 
House or in Committee; and he thought 
the less power they had the more they felt 
the power they possessed. He would rather 
have men acting on a principle of honour 
than by coercive laws. He had the fullest 
confidence that if hon. Members were at 
liberty either to attend the Committees or 
not, such was his reliance on their in- 
tegrity that he believed they would seldom 
fail in attention to their duties. And he 
must say, that if a Member chose to shrink 
from any duty he was called upon to per- 
form, he would rather leave him to his 
constituents, than attempt to compel him 
to perform it. But the hon. Gentleman 
had another object in view. He would be 
better pleased if they sent him to the 
Tower than by any other course they could 
adopt. Now, he did not want to gratify 
him—he did not wish to make a martyr of 
him; and he hoped, therefore, that the 
House would come to the determination to 
adopt the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Kendal. 

Mr. M. 0’CONNELL denied that there 
was any shrinking from the discharge of a 
duty on the part of the hon. Member for 
Limerick. He might probably have a mis- 
taken notion of his duty, but was incapable 
of shrinking from what he considered his 
duty. If he had had any idea of shrinking, 
there was nothing easier for him than to 
have set off for Ireland, from which they 
would not have found it very safe or easy 
to bring him back. 

Sir G. GREY thought no other course 
was open to the House but to adopt the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for Oxford. 
The hon. Member for Cork, in the very 
temperate observations he had made, ad- 
mitted that the hon. Member for Limerick 
had been guilty of contempt, because he 
disobeyed the orders of a Committee; but 
it must be evident that the hon. Member 
was guilty also of contempt towards the 
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House. The hon. Member did not attend 
the Committee, and an order was issued 
that he should attend. The Motion of the 
hon. Member for Oxford was, that, having 
disputed the Order of the House issued 
yesterday, the hon. Member for Limerick 
was guilty of a contempt of that House; 
and he did not see how they could abstain 
from asserting, under such citcumstances, 
their authority. If the House gave an 
order for a Member to attend a Committee, 
and if that Member refused, without making 
& sufficient excuse, they must hold that he 
was guilty of a contempt of that House; 
otherwise it would be giving up all the 
authority it possessed. The question be- 
fore them was not one of punishment—for 
in the first instance they were called upon to 
adopt a Resolution declaring the hon. 
Member guilty of contempt. It had been 
stated by the hon. Member for Cork that 
the hon. Member for Limerick had no wish 
to show contempt to the House. If that 
were the case, he might, perhaps, when 
he knew the decision to which they had 
come, recede from the position he had 
taken up; but at present the question was, 
whether there wasany contempt manifested; 
and he thought there could be no doubt in 
the mind of any one that the disobedience 
of the hon. Member for Limerick did 
amount to a contempt of the House. 

Sir R. PEEL: I am much surprised 
that any one should suppose that any party, 
in coming to a decision on this question, 
was influenced by feelings of hostility to- 
wards the hon. Member for Limerick. I 
believe that the general sentiment of the 
House is, on the contrary, one of very 
great regret that this matter has been 
brought forward. This, however, is not 
the first time in which the decision of the 
House has been necessarily taken on a 
question of this kind. In the course of 
this Session the hon. Member for Win- 
chester declined to serve upon a Committee 
to which he had been appointed; and as- 
signed as his reason for declining to serve 
on that Private Committee, that he was 
already serving on two Public Committees, 
and that he thought his public incompatible 
with his private duty. Fre appealed to the 
House, but his objection was overruled; 
and he was informed that he was bound to 
attend to the order of the House. An 
order was made to that effect, when the 
hon. Member said, that if such was the 
opinion of the House, he should at once 
bow to its decision; and though he might 
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to which he had previously been appointed, 
he should attend to his private duty in the 


Committee of which he had been selected 
is a Member. Such being the principle 
which has guided the House on questions 
of this nature, if seems to me almost im- 
possible to impute our proceedings in the 

ent case to any hostility towards the 

. Member for Limerick. There is 
another case. In 1830, the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork refused to attend 
& Committee of Appeal, to which he had 
been appointed, and assigned a reason 
which the House did not admit to be valid. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
on that occasion attribute the proceedings 
of the House to any hostility towards him- 
self; but, greatly to his honour, bowed to 
the decision of the House, and performed 
the duty assigned to him. In the present 
ease, the correspondence which has taken 
place clearly shows that if there had been 
any objection on the part of the hon. 
Member for Limerick, other than an objec- 
tion on principle to serve on Committees, 
the Select Committee were desirous of 
giving it their attention, with the view of 
excusing the hon. Gentleman from the 
performance of his duty. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was informed that, like other Mem- 
bers of Parliament of the United Kingdom, 
he would be called on to perform his duty 
on Committees; and that if any particu- 
lar time was inconvenient, another period 
would be chosen. But the hon. Gentleman 
peremptorily refused to attend at all; and 
assigned as a reason his determination to 
attend no Private Committees except such 
as were connected with the affairs of Ire- 
land. Now, I know of no course which 
the Committee could take in a case like 
this except to report to the House; and I 
know of no course which the House can 
take, after having made the order of yes- 
terday, except to affirm the resolution which 
has been proposed. The Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Kendal, that we 
should rescind the order of yesterday, and 
that, instead of making the attendance of 
Members on Committees compulsory, we 
should allow every Member to act or not, 
ao what reason he thinks proper, is 
an Amendment hardly worthy of the long 
standing of the hon. Gentleman in this 
House. Suppose Members were allowed 
to assign special reasons. Is not the 


special reason of the idler, that he is idle, 
and does not choose to perform his duty ? 
Whatever course, then, may be taken, I 
hope the’ House will not give its sanction 
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to an Amendment of that nature. It is of 
the greatest importance, in my opinion, 
that we should on all questions support the 
legitimate authority of this House, the 
branch of the Legislature which is con- 
nected with the popular part of the Con- 
stitution. The question is, have we or 
have we not the power to require the atten- 
dance of Members on public Committees ? 
I do not want to enter into any lengthened 
discussion of this point; but I apprehend 
there can be no distinction between service 
on Committees and service in this House. 
If you deny our power to compel service 
on Committees, you may deny our power 
to compel attendance in this House for the 
performance of the most important legisla- 
tive duties. In the present case it appears 
to me that the refusal to attend is a denial 
of power which is essential to the authority 
of the House. The hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site says that the Act of Union confers no 
such power; but I apprehend if the Act 
of Union does not give you that power, it 
was not from inadvertence on the part of 
those who framed that Act, but from a 
belief that such a pewer was inherent in 
Parliament, and that we hold it by pre- 
scription and the common law of the land. 
If we are to act on the principle that we 
have no powers in cases of this kind, except 
such as are conferred by statute on the 
Speaker, what must we say of our pro- 
ceedings with regard to the Members for 
Scotland between the period of the Union 
with that country and the Act of Union 
with Ireland ? f apprehend that the Act 
which united the Scotch and English Par- 
liaments, and that which united the Irish 
to the Imperial Parliament, proceed upon 
the same principle. In neither of these 
Acts is any statutable authority given to 
the Speaker to compel the attendance of 
Members. The great men who drew up 
these Acts refused to take a statutable 
sanction for that which rested on higher 
grounds; and, therefore, they did not con- 
fer on the Speaker of the United Parlia- 
ment an authority which the Speakers in 
the respective Parliaments of Scotland 
and Ireland did not by statute possess. 
In more recent times, when you made a 
great change in the representative system, 
you took it for granted that such a power 
as that I have alluded to was inherent in 
the House of Commons, and that it would 
continue to exist without being reorganized 
by statute, notwithstanding the change 
then made. If you decline to affirm the 
Resolution proposed, you will, in my opin- 
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ion, be taking a course derogatory to the 
character of the House, and destructive of 
the functions and privileges essential to 
performance of your duties. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. O’Connell) 
says that this power did not inhere in the 
House of Commons, because it had been 
bestowed on them by the statute of Henry 
VIII.; but that was a statute to deprive 
Members of their wages, and it is possible 
that, without that statute, Members would 
have had a right to exact those wages. In 
fact, this power is derived from the same 
source that all the powers belonging to the 
House of Commons are derived from—the 
power to make laws to bind the people, 
for instance, and other powers which rest 
on grounds that will, I trust, never be 
brought in question. I am very sorry that 
the House has been forced into this contest. 
Some Gentlemen may wish to be made 
martyrs of ; but that is not a ground on 
which to call upon the House to abandon 
this necessary power. I repeat I am sorry 
for this contest, but the sal is not re- 
sponsible for bringing it on ; the hon. Gen- 
tleman had the means of avoiding it, but 
he has challenged the House to the exercise 
of this power; and I consider that it is so 
important, for the due discharge of our 
functions, that the House should exercise 
this power, however painful it may be to 
do so, that I feel myself bound to vote for 
the Resolution. 

Mr. H. GRATTAN thought that his 
hon. Friend had not deserved the remarks 
which had been made upon him, because 
he did not wholly set at defiance the Order 
of the House. He had taken a distinction 
upon a point of law. His hon. Friend (the 
Member for Limerick) had fixed opinions 
on the subject; and he should only hope 
that if the Some should agree to pass this 
Resolution, for which he (Mr. Grattan) 
could not vote, they would pause before 
they took any ulterior steps, which he 
thought could not be satisfactory to any 
body. 

Mr. CALEB POWELL was sure that 
his hon. Colleague was confident that he 
had right on his side, and but for his en- 
tertaining that conviction, he should not 
support his hon. Colleague. He must say 
that he never saw anything more like hos- 
tility to his hon. Friend than the tone in 
which the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General had spoken. He thought 
his hon. Friend had reason to complain of 
the tone both of the Attorney General and 
of-the Prime Minister, “Neither of them 
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had attempted to show that there was not 


a strong distinction between the position of 
an English Member and an Irish Member 
in the House. The right hon. Baronet 
had stated, that upon one occasion an hon, 
Member, who had refused to serve upon a 
Private Committee, had given way, but that 
was not a case in point, because the hon, 
Gentleman was an English Member, and 
his hon. Friend the Member for Limerick 
was an Irish Member. Another hon. Gen. 
tleman had put this question in a light 
which was absurd. He said that the House 
had power to order a Member to do any- 
thing, and that if refused, it would be 
contempt. Now, he would put a case; 
suppose a Member who had been a mono- 
polist for the last twenty years were sud. 
denly converted into a determined free 
trader, and the Speaker were to issue an 
order that he should be distinguished in 
the House by his dress, and sit with his 
coat turned; he should like to know whe- 
ther the Speaker would have authority to 
enforce such an order? He hoped that 
the Order would not issue, because he 
thought that if it were enforced, the House 
would wear a very motley appearance. He 
thought that unless much stronger argu- 
ments for the Resolution were brought for- 
ward than those furnished by the law offi- 
cers of the Crown, the House would in 
voting for it take a step only reconcilable 
with the principle of arbitrary power. 

Mr. HUME rose in consequence of an 
expression from an hon. Member near him 
(Mr. C. Powell) which, upon consideration, 
he thought he could not maintain, as he 
seemed to draw a distinction between Irish 
and English Members. He recollected oe- 
casions when he had contended that the 
Irish Members were entitled to all the pri- 
vileges which the English and Scotch Mem- 
bers enjoyed. If, then, they were to haye 
all the privileges of English Members, were 
they to refuse to do the duties imposed 
upon Members of the House of Commons ? 
He had considered them,to be placed upon 
the same footing with every other Member 
of the House, and, therefore, that they 
were to be obedient to all the rules and 
orders made by that body. He should ask 
what difference there was between Mem- 
bers who came into the House under the 
Reform Bill and others? Was there any 
law passed to give them privileges equal to 
those possessed by other Members of the 
House? -He apprehended that by becoming 
Members of the House they became enti- 
tled to all its privileges, and liable to all its 
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ties. He deeply deplored the ste 


which the hon. Member for Limerick h: 
taken, because he was anxious to avoid 
any possible difference with Ireland at the 
resent moment. He approved, therefore, 
ighly of the speech of the hon. Member 
for Kilkenny, who, while admitting that he 
entertained the same opinion as the hon. 
Member for Limerick upon this question, 
yet fairly said that whatever weight it 
might have in his mind, at the present 
moment more important duties to his coun- 
ity induced him to waive it. He agreed 
with the right hon. Baronet in thinking 
that there was no other course before the 
House than to agree to the Resolution. 
They might as well put an end to all the 
proceedings of the House, if any Member 
might do as he pleased. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick had any excuse to offer, 
he should have been very ready to accept 
even an inadequate excuse, in order to 
avoid a collision that was now inevitable. 
But as the collision had taken place, and 
as they must show no partiality, and make 
no difference between English, Scotch, and 
Irish Members, unless they acted in such 
a manner as to demonstrate that a Member 
could not be allowed to violate the regula- 
tions of the House with impunity, there 
was no prospect of maintaining any order 
in future. If the hon. Member for Li- 
merick had a friend to advise him, he 
might perhaps yet submit himself to the 
authority of the House. As to the threat 
which had been made respecting the Irish 
people, he did not believe that the Irish 
people would support the hon. Member for 
Limerick. ‘‘ Of what use,” the Irish 
people would say to their Members, ‘“ will 
you be to us, if you do not ask for equal 
rights with the people of England?” But 
if the Irish Members did not do their duty 
as Members of that House, how could they 
stand up in it and ask for equal rights for 
their fellow countrymen? If the Irish 
people were left to their own sober judg- 
ment, he was sure that they would not ap- 
prove of the conduct of the hon. Member 
for Limerick. He approved of the Reso- 
lution, upon the ground that, as matters 
stood, the House had no alternative but to 
adopt it. 

Rk. EWART asked whether it were 
competent to an hon. Member to move, 
after this vote, ‘‘ That the hon. Member 
had been guilty of a contempt,’’ had pass- 
ed, that it was such an offence as ought 
to be visited by reprehension, and not by 
committal to the custody of the Serjeant- 
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at-Arms? He wished to hear how this was 
before he gave his vote. 

Sm T. WILDE thought that some of 
the opinions which had been expressed by 
hon. Members on his side of the House 
might account for the conduct of the hon. 
Member for Limerick, consistently with his 
assertion that he intended no disrespect to 
the House. Nevertheless, he (Sir T. 
Wilde) mnst say he thought it difficult to 
contend that an act of disobedience to the 
express order of the House was not a con- 
tempt of the House. But the hon: Mem- 
ber contended that he had a higher duty to 
perform than attending on a Select Com- 
mittee of the House. It might be that the 
hon. Member’s mind was under this de- 
lusion ; but he (Sir T. Wilde) deeply re- 
gretted that such a delusion should have 
had the authority of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork—he hoped that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would forgive him 
for saying so—but a position more incon- 
sistent with Parliamentary law, and with 
common law, he must say, with great re- 
spect for the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
authority, for which on almost all occasions 
he felt the highest respect, he had never 
heard. That position was pregnant, he 
was convinced, with great mischief ; for if 
it were said that the House, in enforcing 
obedience to its own order in this case, 
were assuming a power it was not entitled 
to, it might give a character which it was 
most desirable should not be given to such 
measures as it might at any time be neces- 
sary to adopt for effecting the due. dis- 
charge of their functions as a House of 
Commons. He should not have risen except 
that he wished to express his opinion that 
the doctrine of his hon. and learned Friend 
was pregnant with danger. The law of 
Parliament, he should have supposed, must 
be well understood. Parliament possessed 
all the powers necessary to enable it to dis- 
charge its duties. The right hon. Baronet 
had correctly stated that the Act of Union 
with Scotland only added certain Members 
to that House and the House of Peers. It 
was, however, never contended that the 
powers given by the Union with Scotland 
did not include all powers, without which 
Parliament could not exercise its functions. 
Could it be said that Scotch Members were 
not sent to the House to be as efficient, 
and as fully clothed with power and privi- 
lege as were English Members? Could it 
be said that when from time to time new 
Members were added to the House, that 
there was any difference in the authority 
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of these Members, any difference in the 
authority of the House, or the authority of 
Parliament ? No, there was none, All 
that the Act of Union had done, so far as 
regarded this question, was to cause the 
return of certain Members from Ireland, to 
make them Members of the Imperial Par- 
liament. The character of that Parliament 
was not in any way altered from what it 
had been from the most ancient times ; it 
eontinued to possess all the dignity, all the 
power, all the privileges which had ever 
belonged to it. What did his learned 
Friend (Mr. O’Connell) mean when he 
talked of such and such an Act not being 
according to the common law? The com- 
mon law of what—of Parliament or of the 
land? The Parliamentary law they had 
often had occasion to consider. It was a 
peculiar law, a law by itself; its distinction 
from common law was admitted: therefore 
when his hon. and learned Friend said they 
had no right by common law to enforce at- 
tendance, he agreed with him. But they 
had that right by the law of the land, 
under the name of Parliamentary law—a 
law as old as necessary, as fully recog- 
nized as the common law. His hon. and 
learned Friend, therefore, he believed, 
must have been urged rather by the desire 
—a very natural one—of relieving a Friend 
of his, than of consulting and bringing into 
play his own knowledge as a profound 
lawyer, which beyond all doubt he was. But 
he had attempted to relieve his Friend 
upon grounds attended with great public 
inconvenience; and this House, when chal- 
lenged as to whether it had authority to 
deal with its own individual Members, 
could not hesitate in putting down the doc- 
trine that it did not possess this authority, 
by most promptly and decidedly exercising 
it. Therefore he hoped that the House 
eould have no hesitation in believing that 
it possessed, as the House of Commons of 
the Imperial Parliament, a common autho- 
rity over every Member within its walls. 
What was that authority? It was what 
he had stated, The House had a right to 
call upen every Member to discharge his 
Parliamentary duties in such a manner, 
and for such a purpose, as it in its wisdom 
might deem necessary. Suppose the ne- 
cessity were represented to the House 
of suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, 
what would be the course pursued ? 
It would be to nominate a Secret Commit- 
tee to examine the information submitted 
to it, and then to report to the House, The 
House then had power to send its Members 
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to this Committee to make an inquiry es, 
sential perhaps to the safety of the coup. 
try. He repeated that this power rested 
with the House. Where was the power 
to serve the country if the jurisdiction jp 
this matter of the House were denied? 
How many questions relating to the Crown, 
the administration of justice, the conduct 
of Ministers, were there, on all of which it 
was desirable to have a Secret Committee? 
And yet it was said they had no power to 
send their Members to such a Committee, 
He told them that they had a power to 
command the services of any Member as 
they should think essential. When the 
principle of Parliamentary privilege was 
understood, all that had been suggested by 
the hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Caleb 
Powell) as to absurd regulations was quite 
beside the question. Parliament might 
abuse its powers as courts of law might 
abuse their powers. They could not, 
when it was necessary to give power, pre- 
vent its abuse; but were this House to seek 
to abuse its power by making any such ab- 
surd regulations as those suggested, then it 
would soon be taught repentance, and shown 
the line of its duty by the public voice. It 
was now doubted whether they could send 
one of their Members to attend a Commit- 
tee. Pray was it doubted whether they 
could send the public to attend a Commit- 
tee; whether they could compel the public 
to give evidence? But how had they the 
power of sending witnesses, if witnesses 
had the power of refusing to go? Had 
they more power over the public out of the 
House than over their own Members within 
the House? They came here pledged to do 
justice to the public. Who were to decide 
how that justice was to be done? The 
power to decide must be the will of the 
House—a power which every one must be 
bound to obey. He took it then that the 
power of ordering a Member to attend a 
Committee was clear. But that, after all, 
was not the question. The question was 
not whether or no the neglecting to attend 
a Committee was contempt of the House. 
That need not at this moment be urged. 
They were invited to consider the disobe- 
dience to the Order of yesterday, and whe- 
ther that disobedience did not constitute a 
contempt of the authority of the House. 
It was true that what gave occasion to that 
Order was the appointment of a Select 
Committee. But the House had confirmed 
the power of its Committee. The acts of 
the one were the acts of the other. What, 
then, was their situation? He was sure 
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that there was but one feeling on this ques- 
tion—that of deep regret at being called on 
to decide in a matter of this deseription—a 
regret made still deeper by the considera- 
tion that the case had reference to an Irish 


Member. Not that there should be any 
difference in respect to Irish Members 
from English or Scotch Members; but 
there were circumstances connected with 
Ireland which rendered this oceurrence a 
matter of additional regret, inasmuch as it 
might be mistaken and misrepresented; 
and he was sure that if any hon. Member 
could suggest a course consistent with the 
character of the House, and which should 
at the same time render coercive measures 
unnecessary, he, for his part, would honour 
him, andthe House would feel deeply obliged 
tohim. He, however, had spent some hours 
in considering if any such course could be 
pointed out, and he confessed that he had 
not been able to see his way toone. Then 
the position in which they stood was by no 
means diminished in its evils by the sugges- 
tion of a doubt as to the authority of the 
House with regard to its Committees over 
Irish Members; and unfortunately that sug- 
gestion had come from the hon. and learned 
Member for Cork. He trusted that his 
hon, and learned Friend would give the 
House the benefit of his sober judgment; 
that he would give Ireland the benefit of 
that highly cultivated knowledge he pos- 
sessed; that he would see reason to give 
the House his real genuine opinion that 
the power of Parliament over Irish Mem- 
bers was as complete and as undoubted as 
the interests of Ireland undoubtedly re- 
quired that it should be. The House claim- 
ed that Irish Members should do their duty 
in Parliament. They came to discharge 
the same duties—they had a right to the 
same privileges as English Members; but 
as the duties were identical, so must be 
the submission to the jurisdiction of the 
House, for which those duties were per- 
formed. Imperfect indeed would be that 
Act of Union which would ereate a House 
with a mixed jurisdiction—a different de- 
gree of power over its different constituent 
Members. The House then was placed in 
this position :—An Order had been made 
that an hon, Member should attend a cer- 
tain Committee. That hon. Member, in 


refusing to obey that Order, was not acting 
under any misapprehension of the nature 
of the Order; he had not refused at a mo- 
ment when he had not fully considered 
what his duty to the House was, what his 
duty to Ireland was; but he had done so 
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deliberately and for reasons in which no 
other Irish Member had joined him, Were 
the other Irish Members guilty of greater 
treason towards Ireland than the hon. 
Member for Limerick? Did they do any 
injustice to Ireland in attending Commit- 
tees of that House? But could any Irish 
Member justify the hon. Gentleman in with- 
holding from Ireland the benefit of his at- 
tendance? What, he would ask, must be 
the nature of the hon. Gentleman’s love to 
Ireland, of his sense of duty towards Ire- 
land, when he makes the exeuse of con- 
scientiously refusing to obey the Orders of 
the House the pretext for placing himself 
in a situation in which he could not possibly 
do his duty towards Ireland? Could the 
hon. Member do a greater wrong to Ireland 
than imagine that he was not doing injus- 
tice to Ireland by not attending to duties 
which the hon, and learned Member for 
Cork had no objection to attend to? Had 
the hon. Member for Limerick a warmer 
love for his country than the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork? Was he a 
more competent judge than that hon. and 
learned Gentleman of what would serve 
Ireland? No. The hon. Member might 
bid for popularity against the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork by seeking to 
become a martyr. Not that he believed the 
hon. Member to be pursuing that course; 
no, he belieyed that he was too honour- 
able a man for anything of the kind, 
But everybody was satisfied that it must 
be a morbid love of popularity, a most 
morbid desire for notoriety, which could 
induce him to withdraw his services from 
Ireland, because he would not perform a 
duty devolved upon him by Parliament, which 
the hon. Member for Cork did not think it 
was inconsistent with his duty to Ireland to 
perform. The case stood, therefore, thus 
—their authority was utterly dgnied by 
the hon, Gentleman the Member for Li- 
merick. The question was—what, under 
the circumstances, should be the course of 
the House? It would be easy enough to 
make a precedent, which they might after- 
wards have cause to regret. It was easy 
by shrinking from a disagreeable duty, 
when it presented itself, to adopt a course 
which might form a precedent in future 
times, the effect of which it was impossi- 
ble to foresee. In the first place it was of 
the highest consequence to preserve invio- 
late the authority and dignity of the House. 
Then what were they to do? Would it 
answer the purpose were it to go to the 
public that they were, as proposed by the 
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Motion of the hon. Member for Kendal, 
to excuse for the future every Member of 
the House from doing his duty, if he de- 
sired it, and to trust to the voluntary dis- 
charge of that duty for the performance 
of all the functions of Parliament? Could 
the House then shrink from asserting its 
authority in a case in which it was dis- 
tinctly denied and opposed? It might be 
said, these Committees related to Private 
Bills only ; but was there any ground for 
making a distinction between private and 
public Bills? Were those Bills wholly for 
private, or were they as well for the public 
advantage? Undoutedly they interfered 
with private rights to some extent; but in 
some way or other the public interest was 
always involved in them; and hon. Mem- 
bers, when they were attending to such 
Bills, were as much attending to their pub- 
lic duties, as when they were attending the 
consideration of what were called public 
Bills. It was their duty, as Members of 
the House of Commons, to give their at- 
tention to the framing of every law, and 
to take care that it should conduce to the 
public advantage. There was then, in 
point of fact, no difference, so far as the 
duty of Parliament was concerned, be- 
tween one law and another; and every 
Member refusing to attend a Committee 
on any measure, public or private, when 
required to do so, was guilty of disobeying 
the Speaker’s order. What then were 
they to do in the present case? Could 
they pass over the matter, and say no- 
thing further about it. The hon. Member 
had disobeyed the Order of that House, 
directly and knowingly: would any hon. 
Gentleman show him a single instance in 
which the House had passed over such a 
contempt of its authority? If, then, it 
never had been done, and if there were 
no reasons why it ought to be done now, 
what course could they take? He did not 
shrink from the difficulties which would 
arise from coercive measures. He did not 
—in considering whether he ought to vote 
ay or no—he did not shrink from contem- 
plating what would necessarily follow from 
an affirmative decision; and he thought 
that every man who intended to vote for 
the Resolution would do right so to consi- 
der the matter. But had they any re- 


source? was their authority to be de- 
feated by one of their own Members? 
They would change the character of the 
House from the moment they abandoned 
that high position which they had ever 
held. They possessed authority for public 
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bound to preserve. With the greatest re. 
gret, therefore, he felt himself bound to 
concur in the motion. He respected the 
hon. Member for Limerick—he regretted 
deeply the circumstance under discussion ; 
but he felt that he owed it to his sense of 
public duty first of all to protest most 
solemnly in the name of the Parliament, 
in the name of the law, against any such 
doctrine as that which maintained that 
when the House added to its Members it 
required additional Parliamentary autho- 
rity to invest them with all the duties and 
all the responsibilities of Members. The 
law cast upon them when they became 
Members of Parliament all that belonged 
to the character and the constitution of 
Parliament. He trusted, therefore, that 
the House would perform its duty, and 
maintain its character, not merely for its 
own sake, but because it was bound by its 
duty to the public so todo. They could 
not with safety or with honour shrink from 
the course which he called upon them to 
adopt—a course which, beset as it was by 
difficulties and inconveniences, he saw no 
other choice for them than to pursue. 

Mr. J. COLLETT wished to know, 
now that the attendance of Members on 
Private Bill Committees was compulsory, 
and that the House by a recent arrange- 
ment met on Wednesday in the day time, 
if the lesser duty of the former, would 
merge into the more important duty of the 
latter; or, would a Member who attended 
in his place in the House on Wednesdays, 
be held guilty of contempt of its Orders for 
being absent from the Railway Committee 
on that day ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: When 
his opinion was asked upon any question 
regularly before the House, he always felt 
it his duty to give it; but as it was no part 
of his duty to answer questions upon mat- 
ters not regularly before them, the hon. 
Member must excuse him if he declined to 
give any opinion upon the point he had 
raised, 

Mr. DISRAELI: The learned Gentle- 
man who has just addressed us with so 
much ability, has impressed on us the ab- 
solute necessity of acceding to the Motion 
before the House—a Motion which he re- 
grets, and the consequences of which, he 
also tells us may be exceedingly painful 
and inconvenient to the hon. Member con- 
cerned. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
told us also, there was no difference be- 
tween English and Irish Members—that 
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there was a perfect equality between us— 
that is a doctrine which I hope will be con- 
sidered when the income tax is again pro- 
posed in this House. At this moment a 
suggestion occurs to my mind by which, if 
carried out, we may gain a little time be- 
fore we come to a conclusion on the case 
now before the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Devonport 
treated the case in a technical manner; he 
dealt with it as a technical case. It is ad- 
mitted on both sides that, technically, the 
Notice was not served upon the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick. That is an important 
consideration, though it might be consi- 
dered he was aware of it by his presence; 
but, although present, he might miscon- 
ceive what was taking place. I must say, 
though I do not rise to sanction the con- 
duet of any individual who opposes the le- 
gitimate authority of the House, still, it 
may be of consequence—acting as we are 
under the peculiar circumstances of the pre- 
sent case, that we should see our way 
clearly before we come to any decision; 
that that decision may not be afterward$ 
impugned by any alleged informality. I 
am, therefore, of opinion, so far as regards 
the hon. Member for Limerick, that it would 
be weil to give him the opportunity to re- 
consider his present position—his present 
situation——because it is admitted he has 
not received formal notice. That is an 
important point. Ifthe case of any other 
person were brought before the House, and 
under similar circumstances, without any 
formal notice, I am of opinion the House 
would adjourn the discussion. I have 
heard a great many Gentlemen say, that 
to carry on the business of the country—at 
least so far as the private business was 
eoncerned—it would be impossible to do so 
except a compulsory attendance was en- 
forced. But you have carried on the busi- 
ness of the country without this compul- 
sory principle; and you have done so until 
within the last twelve months. The com- 
pulsory principle is a new principle, and 
you are called on to consider the cireum- 
stances under which that principle was in- 
troduced. You have had already your 
Committees for the conducting of private 
business, and you had a full supply of 
Members for that purpose, without en- 
forcing the principle of compulsory attend- 
ance. But what gave rise to the compul- 
sory attendance? It originated because 


you had a great pressure of public busi- 
ness, and looking at those peculiar cireum- 
stances which have now changed, you 
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thought that for a number of years to come 
you would experience the same pressure, 
and therefore you thought it necessary to 
take steps to ensure the attendance of 
Members. The right hon. Baronet at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government de- 
clared that he himself was ready to serve 
on Railway Committees. Under that ex- 
citement you violated the constitution of 
the House with regard to the Members of 
Private Committees — you sanctioned an 
immense revolution when you sanctioned a 
law which enforces a compulsory attend- 
ance. But is there now a great pressure 
of business? Is it expected that in this 
year you will have an immense amount of 
railway business? By no means. When 
circumstances are so changed, and when 
you have so entirely miscalculated those 
circumstances, is it politic to come forward 
in what may appear a vindictive spirit, and 
to enforce in that spirit a compulsory at- 
tendance ? I would, then, advise the post- 
ponement of this Motion until to-morrow, 
that we may give the hon. Member an op- 
portunity to decide as to his future course, 
because he declares he has received no no- 
tice; and the next bulletin which may re- 
late to railways, upon which he may be 
summoned to attend, may vanish into thin 
air. Give, then, the hon. Member time to 
think, and you may thus extricate your- 
selves from a difficulty, and you may not be 
called on to enforce a rule which is of novel 
introduction, and which was introduced 
under circumstances that no longer exist. 
It is my opinion that if it can be shown 
that the railway business still continues to 
be a great source of pressure in the House, 
I do not think that any hon. Member would 
so far forget his duty to the public as to re- 
fuse attendance; but as you may be in a 
month’s time prepared to rescind a rule 
which is invidious and disagreeable, will you 
enforce it now, at a time when circum- 
stances and events have shown that the 
compulsory principle is not at all neces- 
sary? Will you, when the daily and rapid 
decline of those circumstances is apparent, 
introduce a Motion to visit one of the Mem- 
bers of the House with a punishment which 
everybody must regret? I hope, there- 
fore, the House will take these circum- 
stances into its serious consideration. If 
the Orders of the House be disobeyed, it is 
your duty’ to enforce obedience; but still 
my opinion is in favour of the propriety of 
giving a little more time to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick, that he may reconsider 
his position; and by giving him time we 
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also may have the opportunity of reconsi- 
dering all those circumstances which are 
connected with his case. Are we prepared 
to support this compulsory principle by 
which we shall enforce the attendance of 
Members on Committees? I hope not, 
more especially as the circumstances which 
had justified that principle are rapidly dis- 
appearing. The railway business at one 
time was supposed to last for seven years; 
but that anticipated pressure has disap- 
peared, and, having disappeared, it is now 
open to the House to consider the expedi- 
ency of enforcing the principle of compul- 
sory attendance; a consideration which, if 
calmly and dispassionately entered into, 
might put an end to an occurrence which 
we all deplore. 

Mr. C. BULLER: I am not going to 
answer the speech of the hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury, who will excuse me for saying 
that his plea for my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Limerick is more creditable to his 
generous devotion to a new political ally 
than to his usual acumen and ingenuity. 
It appears to me, indeed, that the course 
we should adopt is a very simple one. 
Having passed an Order in the presence of 
my hon. Friend, he declares he will pay 
no attention to it. I think my hon. Friend 
set up no such justification of his conduct 
as that set up for him by the hon. Member 
for Shrewsbury, namely, that he had no 
notice of the Order. My hon. Friend has 
distinctly stated that he will not obey it. 
Besides, what can be more direct notice 
than the Vote of last night—* Ordered 
that Mr. W. 8. O’Brien do attend the said 
Committee’’? That Vote was passed in 
the presence of my hon. Friend. Well, 
then, he has clearly committed such a con- 
tempt, that the House will be bound, if it 
have any regard for its own character or 
privileges, to enforce its Order. And I 
understand, too, the Order, signed by Mr. 
Ley, was actually served on Mr. O’Brien 
by the Serjeant-at-Arms, so that the plea 
of non-notice falls completely to the ground. 
I am sure every Member will be disposed 
to act in such a case as this with temper 
and moderation, and not press severely on 
any Member guilty of mere inadvertence. 
So far, I entirely coincide with the hon. 
Member for Shrewsbury. Some Gentle- 
man has expressed alarm as to the conse- 
quences of this vote. I am willing to ad- 
mit that it should not be followed up with 
precipitation. It is quite clear we must 


come to the conclusion that a contempt 
has been committed, Then, what is the 
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course to be pursued? There has been 
nothing in the deportment of my hon. 
Friend to call for animadversion. He has 
been guilty of no indecorum to the House 
or to the Committee. Acting under a 
misapprehension of his duties, he has de- 
liberately chosen to refuse to do what he 
believed the House had no right to order, 
Has he any ground for alleging misappre- 
hension? In all courts of law or equity, 
if an order of the court were disobeyed, it 
would always be taken as a fair plea for 
indulgence, that the party acted under the 
advice of counsel, and was thereby misled. 
It is quite clear, with all deference to my 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Cork, that the hon. Member for Limerick 
had been misled by his advice ; and, that 
not taking that, which, after all, was the 
best exponent of my hon. and learned 
Friend’s views on this matter—his own 
exemplary conduct—but taking that which 
all men of sense avoid, a gratuitous legal 
opinion, he was led into the error of se- 
riously believing that the powers of the 
House over Irish and English Members 
were somewhat different. This point was 
urged by my hon. and learned Friend. The 
House did not seem to think there was 
much in it, and I agree with the House. 
At the same time, it must be borne in 
mind, that my hon. and learned Friend’s 
opinion is one of great weight; and I hap- 
pen to know, from conversations I have 
had out of this House with gentlemen from 
Ireland, that the impression was general 
that there was some technical flaw in the 
Act of Union, and that, consequently, the 
Irish Members were not subject to the 
same authority as the English. It is an 
odd notion, of which they must be dis- 
abused—inconveniently disabused, if they 
persevere in it. At the same time, as it 
appears that my hon. Friend acted bond 
fide on an erroneous opinion, I think he 
should have an opportunity of reconsidering 
that opinion after the House has given its 
decision. I shall concur in the Vote that 
a clear act of contempt has been commit- 
ted; but after that, I think, it would be 
the part of wisdom and moderation that 
time should be given to the hon. Member 
for Limerick for further consideration, that 
he may have an opportunity of doing what 
no man of spirit and sense would ever hesi- 
tate to do—bow to the unanimous decision 
of the House. 

Mr. O’CONNELL: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has mistaken the point 
as to notice. What my hon, Friend com- 
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plained of, was, that the Order was made 
yesterday, without any previous notice 
having been given of the Motion on which 
it was made. The hon. Member for Li- 
merick complains of discourtesy towards 
him in that respect. The first intimation 
he had of the Motion yesterday, was a ser- 
vice of the Order of the House. It is quite 
true he was in the House, but it is equally 
true that he conceived the Motion then 
made to have been a very different one ; 
and he himself stated that he laboured un- 
der a mistake with respect to it. 

Sir R. INGLIS had so often differed 
from majorities of that House as to pri- 
vilege, that he was somewhat surprised to 
find that in this case he concurred with 
what appeared to be the prevailing opinion. 
He had always endeavoured to uphold the 
authority of the House over its own Mem- 
bers, while he contended they had none 
over others, except those powers granted 
by statute. In giving a cordial support to 
the Motion, he did not say he was perform- 
ing a painful duty, because he was satis- 
fied the duty was clear and perfectly de- 
fensible. He believed, they would sacri- 
fice their very existence as a legislative 
body if they did not enforce the rules they 
made for their own government, and en- 
force them summarily, as proposed by the 
present Motion; for he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Worcester, that the vote 
declaring the hon. Member guilty of con- 
tempt must be followed by its legitimate 
consequence, direct punishment. And, 
though it might be possible to interpose 
some delay between one Resolution and 
the other, he, for one, was not prepared 
to grant any such delay, because it had 
not been granted by the absurd advo- 
eates of privilege to any other indivi- 
dual who was guilty of a violation of their 
rules; and he thought they should be 
very cautious before they granted to any 
Member of their own body an accommoda- 
tion which was refused to weaker parties. 
The case of non-notice was completely an- 
swered by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Liskeard. But if there had 
been no direct notice, as all men, even 
those who could not read, were bound to 
know the law, so Members were bound to 
know all that appeared on the Votes. As 
to the rule of the 12th of February, let 
that be in all its branches reconsidered, if 
need be; but if an order of the House had 
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obedience of the hon. Member for Limerick 
was just as great, whether it referred to a 
Railway Committee or any other matter, 
Under these circumstances he should con- 
sider it his absolute duty to give his sup- 
port to the Motion; and he should equally 
support another Motion for punishment, 
unless he heard some stronger arguments 
against it than any that had yet been ad- 
vanced, believing that to-say a Member 
was guilty of contempt was a mere brutum 
fulmen, unless the House were prepared 
to follow up its vote by the course which, 
without a single exception, had been 
adopted with regard to persons out of the 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD, although he had 
been apprized of the original intention of 
his hon. Friend the Member or Limerick, 
yet thought that he would have given the 
matter more intermediate attention, and 
would not have brought it to issue in this 
way. His personal friendship for the hon, 
Member, however, and his entire coinci- 
dence of opinion with him on the great 
question which agitated the minds of the 
people of Ireland, would, however, render 
it impossible for him to treat otherwise 
than with great attention and considera- 
tion anything that his hon. Friend might 
do either in that House or elsewhere. He 
must say he had not heard anything in the 
course of this debate to induce him to vote 
for the Motion; and when the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose laid it down that all 
Members of that House were bound to per- 
form all their duties as Members, he ap- 
peared to have forgotten that the hon. 
Member for Limerick and many other 
Irish Members had been elected on the 
principle of their not at all attending in 
that House, and that their coming here 
was a voluntary act, because they thought 
that by so doing they could best oppose 
the Coercion Bill. The hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury had remarked as a difference 
between the English and the Irish Mem- 
bers that the latter did not pay the income 
tax. He forgot, however, that so many 
of them resided in England, and therefore 
paid it. Those who remained would no 
doubt be very soon called on also by the 
Legislature; but, perhaps, the amount 
collected would not pay the expense of 
collection. He thought that his hon. Friend 
the Member for Limerick was quite right 
in taking every opportunity he could to 
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sure that in doing so he was not actuated 
by any desire to make himself a martyr, 
or to make himself more remarkable and 
popular in Ireland, for to do that would be 
impossible. 

The House divided on the Question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes 139; Noes 
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Spooner, R. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Strutt, E. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
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Vyse, R. H. R. H. 


- Walker, R. 


Ward, H, G. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wilde, Sir T. 
Williams, W. 
Winnington, Sir T 
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15: Majority 124. 


List of the Aves. 


Acland, Sir T. A. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Antrobus, E. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Bailey, J. jun. 
Baillie, Col. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Baine, W. 
Baldwin, B. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barclay, D. 
Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Beckett, W. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Blake, M. J. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brooke, Lord 
Browne, hon. W. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Bruges, W. H. 
Buckley, E. 
Buller, C. 
Buller, E. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Christie, W. D. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, W. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cripps, W. 
Davies, D. A. S. 
Denison, E. B. 
Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, D. 
Easthope, Sir J. 
Eastnor, Visct. 
Escott, B. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Evans, 
Ewart, W. 
Feilden, W. 


Ferguson, Col. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 
Forman, T. 8. 
Forster, M. 
Gisborne, T. 

Godson, R. 

Gore, M. 

Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 


Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Granger, T. C. 
Greene, T. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, R. 

Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, G. W. 
Hotham, Lord 


Howard, hon. C. W. G. 


Hudson, G. 
Hume, J. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Maclean, D. 
M‘Neill, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Molesworth, Sir W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Neville, R. 

Ord, W. 

Packe, C, W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Philips, M. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Plumridge, Capt. 
Polhill, F. 

Powell, Col. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Round, J. 

Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Sir II. B. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sotheron, T, H.S. 








Thornely, T. Wood, Col. 
Trelawny, J. S. 

Trench, Sir F. W. TELLERS, 
Trotter, J. Young, J. 
Troubridge, Sir E.T. Baring, H. 


List of the Nozs. 


Bridgeman, H. O’Connell, D. 
Browne, R. D. O’Connell, M. 
Collett, J. O’Connell, J. 
Fitzgerald, R. A. Powell, C. 
Grattan, H, Roche, E. B. 
Kelly, J. Somers, J. P. 
M‘Carthy, A. TELLERS. 
O’Brien, J. Warburton, H. 
O’Brien, T. Brotherton, J. 


The House again divided on the main 
Question :—Ayes 133; Noes 13: Ma- 
jority 120. 

Mr. ESTCOURT moved— 

“That William Smith O’Brien, esquire, having 
been guilty of a contempt of this House, be for his 
said offence committed to the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms attending this House, during the 
pleasure of the House, and that Mr. Speaker do 
issue his warrant accordingly.” 

CotonEL RAWDON said, he should have 
been wanting in his duty to himself, and 
guilty of criminal weakness, if on account 
of any personal motives he had shrank 
from supporting by his vote what he be- 
lieved to be fit and right. But after the 
vote he had that evening given with so 
much pain to himself, he could not refrain 
from bearing testimony thus publicly to 
the great merits which did, he believed, 
attach to the hon. Member for Limerick. 
He was convinced there was not an hon. 
Member of that House actuated by more 
pure, disinterested, or patriotic motives 
than that hon. Gentleman. But he looked 
upon his duty in a different light from that 
in which he {Colonel Rawdon) regarded it. 
He hoped the House might be induced to 
pause before they proceeded to carry the 
measure suggested in the Motion before 
them into immedifite execution. The 
opinions expressed by the friends of the 
hon. Member might have some weight with 
him, and if twenty-four hours’ time were 
allowed him to consider the whole cireum- 
stances of the case, he might be possibly 
induced, in accordance with the feelings of 
the House, almost unanimously, to reflect 
on the course he had taken, and to retrace 
his steps. His conduct contrasted most 
disadygntageously, as far as the interests 
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of his country was concerned, with that of 
the hon. Member for Cork and the hon. 
Member for Kilkenny, who had not thought 
it their duty to pursue the course taken 
by the hon, Member for Limerick, In 
conclusion, he hoped that the House, hay- 
ing asserted its dignity, would give the 
hon. Member some time to reflect on his 
conduct, and on the wishes of his friends, 
before they agreed to the Motion before 
them. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL rose to protest 
against having any compliment paid to 
him, or having comparisons drawn respect- 
ing his conduct, at the expense of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick. It 
should be recollected that if he served on 
a Railway Committee, it was at the com- 
mencement of the Session, when, if he had 
not, it was evident he could not have 
taken any part in opposition to the Coer- 
cion Bill. His hon. Friend at the present 
time had not the same reasons for answer- 
ing the call of the House that he (Mr. J. 
0’Connell) had at the beginning of the 
year. The House would do well, now that 
it had passed a vote of condemnation by so 
large a majority, to pause before it re- 
sorted to the extreme measure of commit- 
tal. Again, he called on them to reflect 
that if his hon. Friend were mistaken, he 
was actuated by the very strongest convic- 
tions of his duty. He had not hitherto 
shrunk from anything which he thought it 
was his duty to perform; and no man could 
be more unflinching in the execution of it. 
If his hon. Friend were mistaken, his sin- 
cerity at least ought to be respected. A 
pause of a week or a few days might give 
them some means of getting out of their 
difficulty. The House might certainly 
push matters to extremity ; but if they did, 
their act would be looked upon as an indi- 
cation of hostility to Ireland. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Hon. Gentlemen who cried ‘‘ No, no!’ were 
ignorant of the real feelings of the Irish 
people ; but he, who knew what those feel- 
ings were, could assure them that the peo- 
ple of Ireland most fully approved of the 
hon. Member’s intentions and conduct. In 
saying so he did not mean to suggest any 
apprehensions of danger, or hold out any 
threat to the House ; but he thought it a 
matter which was worthy the consideration 
of a Parliament representing not England 
and Scotland alone, but Ireland also. Un- 
derstanding that a Motion would be made 
in reference to the present question, he 
would not occupy the time of the House by 
any further observations on the subject. 
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Viscount MORPETH said that having 
joined very reluctantly in the vote to which 
the House had just come, and being fur- 
ther prepared to join the vote of the hon. 
Member for the University of Oxford, un- 
less circumstances should meantime occur 
by which he could consistently avoid that 
course, he should, before they went toa 
division, rather put it to that hon. Member, 
if it would not tend to make the House 
stand more straightly in the eyes of all, if 
some little time were given in order to as- 
certain whether the hon. Member for Li- 
merick himself would not now be prepared 
to bow to the clearly proved and decided 
opinion of the House? It had been stated 
in the course of the debate that the hon. 
Gentleman himself did not entertain any 
very precise notion that in the course of 
conduct he was pursuing he was acting in 
contempt of the Orders of the House. 
Now that the House had expressed their 
opinion, it would be well for them to pause 
in order to see whether that expression of 
opinion had not had a corresponding effect 
on the sentiments of the hon. Member. 
Most cordially did he wish that it might be 
the case. In the course of the previous 
discussion an hon. Member alluded to the 
number of Notices connected with the in- 
terests of Ireland which the hon. Member 
had on the Papers of that House. With 
respect to the fate of those Notices, the 
hon. Member for Limerick must recollect 
that the steps he had taken was his own 
act. Let him not forget that he had not 
acted in this respect as the hon. Member 
for Cork had acted. That hon. Member, 
in no less a degree, and for no shorter pe- 
riod of time, had been occupied on subjects 
connected with the welfare of the Irish 
people, either in opposition or in support 
of them ; but he had not thought it incon- 
sistent with his sense of devotion to the 
Irish people, or with his attachment to the 
cause of Repeal, to take his part, in com- 
mon with all the other Members, in the 
despatch of the private, local, and internal 
business of the three countries. The hon. 
Member for Limerick surely would not for- 
get that the English and the Scotch Mem- 
bers had not omitted to take their parts in 
despatching Irish business; that unusual 
accommodation had been afforded to the 
decision of Irish railways ; and that both 
Houses of Parliament had departed from 
the usual course, in order to secure imme- 
diate attention to Railway Bills for that 
country. He hoped the hon, Member 
would, on consideration, give way to the 
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opinion which the House had so clearly 
announced. But he thought the House 
would stand more highly with the people 
of this country, and—what he valued more 
in a question of this kind—with the Irish 
people, if they allowed some time to elapse, 
in order to show that the general sense of 
Parliament had been expressed in vain. 
But if the hon. Member for Limerick 
should not think proper to alter his previ- 
ous determination in the meantime, he 
should certainly agree with those who 
thought they must follow up the vote to 
which they had come. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, he begged to suggest to the 
hon. Member for Oxford whether it might 
not be better to withdraw his Motion, and, 
in place of it, to propose that the hon. 
Member for Limerick should be ordered to 
attend in his place, in order that the 
Speaker might communicate to him the 
Resolution to which the House had come. 

Mr. ESTCOURT, in reply to the sug- 
gestion of the noble Lord, observed that he 
could only say he had been entirely go- 
verned by precedent in the course he had 
pursued. He knew of no precedent which 
could authorize him to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, nor did he apprehend that any such 
precedent existed. In the course he had 
taken, he considered himself merely acting 
as the organ of the Committee of which he 
was the chairman, and in that capacity 
bound by the precedents afforded by the 
conduct of his predecessors, from which he 
believed it would be highly unbecoming to 
depart. 

Mr. WARD: Surely the House never 
wanted a precedent for the calm considera- 
tion of the subject. The object of the 
noble Lord was merely to postpone the 
Motion before the House, not to withdraw 
: it. It was by an inadvertency the word 
was used. It was utterly impossible, if 
the House proceeded to extremities at once, 
that the hon. Member could have any op- 
portunity of making concession. It was 
only the duty of the House to assert its 
authority ; but having done so, it ought to 
pause before it carried so harsh a sentence 
into effect. He had great pleasure in sit- 
ting seventeen days last year on an Irish 
Railroad Committee; but he certainly 
should not have done so if he had not 
thought the duty was reciprocal, and that 
Scotch and Irish Members sat on English 
Committees. If the House wished the 
public to respect it, it must first respect 
itself. Ilowever, under the present cir- 
cumstances, he would suggest the post- 
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ponement of the Motion to Thursday 
next. 

Mr. O’CONNELL suggested that the 
Motion should be complied with, and the 
discussion postponed till Thursday. He 
spoke solely for himself; he had no com- 
munication whatever with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick, one who in everything 
could decide for himself ; the Motion being 
suspended till Thursday, only two days, 
could not tarnish the dignity of the House; 
he hoped that time would be given for a 
complete and distinct consideration of the 
subject. 

Sir R. PEEL: The House has decided 
by a large majority—by 133 to 13, that a 
contempt of the authority of the House has 
been committed; that manifests on the 
part of the House, without reference to 
party distinctions, a very decided opinion 
on the subject, and I think it also mani- 
fests a decided determination to enforce its 
authority. At the same time, I do not 
myself think that authority will be pre- 
judiced by giving forty-eight hours’ 
notice of its intention to do so, I think 
we had better avoid saying what the alter- 
native will be. I think we had better 
avoid throwing any difficulty in the way 
of the hon. Member doing that which 
I believe will be suggested by the advice 
of his Friends, by his own good sense, and 
his own unwillingness to go through the 
parade of making himself appear a martyr, 
against the general opinion and feeling of 
the House. My own opinion is, we had 
much better avoid placing any impediment 
in the way of the hon. Gentleman’s calmly 
considering the matter. And I hope the 
hon. and learned Gentleman (Sir T. Wilde), 
whose opinion I so highly value on this 
question, and who is entitled to the grati- 
tude of the House for the manner in which 
he has fought its battles of privilege, will 
concur with me in thinking that we shall 
not in the slightest degree endanger the 
authority of the House, which, in common 
with me, he upholds, not for the dignity of 
the House itself, but for the maintenance 
of the essential rights of the people, by 
using some forbearance, and affording 
some time to the hon. Member for consi- 
deration. Under present circumstances, 
the wisest course we can adopt is perhaps 
to adjourn the debate fill Thursday next. 
I believe the course we are taking, in order 
to insure the maintenance of our own au- 
thority, is rather a novel one ; and I am 
sure that a result not too hastily arrived at 
will be the most satisfactory. 
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Sm T. WILDE believed the course pro- 
posed to be a novel one; but he did not think 
that constituted an objection to its being 
pursued. He did not see that it could 
place them in any situation of difficulty out 
of doors ; if any novelty in the proceeding 
could raise any new question elsewhere, 
that might form an objection to taking it. 
Considering the conduct of the hon. Mem- 
ber, the character he universally bore, and 
the evidence he had given that he was 
acting with sincerity and from correct 
motives, though perhaps from mistaken 
judgment, he (Sir T. Wilde) hoped he would 
not refuse to consider the consequences of 
his own proceedings. As far as he was 
concerned, he should be the last person to 
oppose the adjournment of the question 
for a short time. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE had just had a 
communication from the hon. Member for 
Limerick, which applied strongly to the 
present question. His hon. Friend thought 
it quite unnecessary there should be any 
further delay interposed between the deci- 
sion of the House and the enforcing of that 
decision. He assured hon. Gentlemen 
that he was not performing an agreeable 
duty ; it was a task he discharged with 
the greatest reluctance; and nothing but a 
strong feeling of respect for his hon. Friend 
the Member for Limerick had induced him 
to undertake it. He was aware that the 
House had shown great anxiety that his 
hon. Friend should yield and adopt a rea- 
sonable course; and nothing but a strong 
feeling of friendship for the hon. Member 
could have induced him to get up in his 
place and put this unpleasant conclusion to 
the discussion. But his hon. Friend’s 
opinion of the rectitude of the course he 
had adopted was so decided—he was so 
convinced of the expediency of bringing 
the matter to a settlement, and that this 
sort of discussion should be put an end to 
as soon as possible—that his hon. Friend 
had empowered him to make known to the 
House that his resolution and his opinion 
on the question remained the same. He 
thought it due to the House that it should 
be informed of it. 

Sm R. PEEL: I doubt whether the 
House had not better take its own course ; 
it will not be precluded by what the hon. 
Gentleman has stated from taking that 
course. As it is our judgment that we 


can afford the delay without establishing an 
inconvenient precedent, I think the debate 
had better be adjourned, and after the 
Hlouse has stated the course it is willing to 
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pursue, it may be taken for granted there 
will be a general desire to permit us to re- 
sume the debate. Giving the hon. Gen- 
tleman full credit for fair and honourable 
motives, still the House cannot receive the 
statement as a reason for departing from 
its own course. 

Debate adjourned till Thursday. 

A short time afterwards, Mr. POU- 
LETT SCROPE having began to address 
the House on his Motion relative to Waste 
Lands, the Speaker noticed Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, who had returned to the House, 
and said, 

The SPEAKER: Seeing that the hon. 
Member for Limerick has returned to his 
seat, I should state that it is an unusual 
course to do so; it would be advisable that 
the hon. Member should retire till the ad- 
journed debate fixed for Thursday next 
shall have terminated. 

Mr. S. O'BRIEN: I need not say I 
bow with the utmost deference to your de- 
cision, Sir, and your authority ; at the 
same time, I should not have felt justified 
in withdrawing myself voluntarily, inas- 
much as I have several Notices on the 
Paper for this evening, which I should 
have felt it my duty to have brought for- 
ward. [Zhe hon. Member then bowed to 
the Chair and quitted the House. | 


WASTE LANDS (IRELAND). 

Mr. P. SCROPE rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill for promoting the recla- 
mation of Waste Lands in Ireland. He 
apologized for once more calling the atten- 
tion of the House to a question connected 
with the relief of the Irish poor. He was 
mn hopes that Her Majesty’s Government 
would have saved him the necessity of 
doing so, by taking up this subject them- 
selves. It was true, at the beginning of 
the Session several Bills were laid upon 
the Table of the House by the right 
hon. Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment for the purpose of effecting simi- 
lar objects in Ireland; the House shortly 
after passed a Drainage Bill, a Fishery 
Bill, a Public Works Bill, but he looked in 
vain fora Waste Lands Bill. The subject 
of Waste Lands in Ireland had, more or 
less, occupied the attention of Parliament 
for a long series of years. In 1809 a 
Commission was appointed to inquire into 
and report upon the Wastes and Bogs of 
Ireland, and that Commission made several 
very valuable Reports. In 1819, in 1830, 
and again in 1835, Committees on the 
state of Ireland had also taken much evi- 
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dence, and in their reports given very 
useful suggestions upon the same subject ; 
but up to 1843 scarcely any of these re- 
commendations had been adopted. In that 
year an Act was passed called the Drain- 
age Act, which, from various difficulties 
thrown in the way, had never been largely 
carried into effect. He believed that if, 
some ten years ago, effectual measures had 
been taken to reclaim waste lands in Ire- 
land, a source of employment would have 
been opened to the people, which would 
have prevented that country from being 
reduced to its present unfortunate condi- 
tion; at all events the misery of the people 
would have been alleviated, and distress 
and crime would not have been so general 
as now. The Land Tenure Commission, 
over which Lord Devon presided, reported 
last year that in their opinion a proper 
system for reclaiming the waste lands in 
Ireland would not only prove, in a national 
sense, highly advantageous, by affording 
employment to the people, but would also 
be a highly profitable investment for those 
who would undertake it. The time, he 
thought, had come when it was no longer 
safe nor desirable that the reclamation of 
the waste lands should be left to a spirit 
of improvement on the part of the land- 
lords, who had hitherto so completely neg- 
lected to take advantage of the opportu- 
nities at their command. Some interven- 
tion on the part of the Government was 
imperatively called for. Facts had proved 
that the voluntary efforts of the landlords 
alone could not be depended upon to effect 
any large development of this great na- 
tional resource for the employment and 
support of the people. Andif it were said 
that facilities should be afforded to them 
by the law to dispose of their waste lands 
more freely than they could do at present, 
the answer to this proposal would be, that 
with all the facilities that could be de- 
vised, or afforded to the landlords, they 
would still be too slow in their operation to 
meet the pressing demand of the popula- 
tion for fresh land to cultivate. And, 
moreover, the same evils would follow, 
which had always resulted from the prac- 
tice of returning the land, without condi- 
tion, after reclamation, to the landlord, to 
be by him let or sub-let as he might think 
fit. In fact, the very term ‘‘ waste lands” 
was a disgrace to the social arrangements 
of such a country as Ireland, where thou- 
sands upon thousands of the population 
continually endured unexampled distress 
and destitution from want of employment. 
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There were in Ireland no less than six 
millions two hundred and ninety thousand 
acres of waste land, of which more than 
four millions, according to the calculation 
of Mr. Griffiths, and four millions and a 
half according to the calculation of Dr. 
Kane, were capable of reclamation. This 
vast extent of uncultivated wilds was spread 
here and there almost over the entire sur- 
face of the country. In the provinces of 
Munster and Connaught there were nearly 
two millions of acres; and in the province 
of Leinster, the best cultivated district of 
the country, there were, notwithstanding, 
700,000 acres. In fact, there was scarcely 
a county in Ireland in which a certain pro- 
portion of the soil, whether greater or 
smaller, was not waste and uncultivated, 
although to a very great extent capable of 
reclamation. For instance, in the county 
Donegal there were 400,000 acres of waste 
land, by far the larger portion of which 
might be reclaimed. In the county Mayo 
there were eight hundred thousand acres, 
of which one hundred and seventy thou- 
sand were reclaimable; and in Nenagh, 
the very heart of the county Tipperary, 
there was, in the midst of all the shootings, 
murders, and burnings, a vast tract of 
waste land, comprising from fifteen to 
twenty thousand acres. In the present 
condition of Ireland, was not this a shame- 
ful state of things? Most assuredly it was 
a state of things which loudly called for 
the interposition of Government. The be- 
neficial consequences which would infalli- 
bly result from so important an undertak- 
ing as the reclamation of the waste dis- 
tricts of Ireland, had been attested by the 
highest authority. The evidence adduced 
before the Devon Commission had been, as 
he would show, quite conclusive on the 
point. [The hon. Member proceeded to 
read extracts from the evidence of numer- 
ous witnesses examined before the Com- 
mission in question, proving, by reference 
to experiments which had already been 
made, the easy practicability of accom- 
plishing the object at no greater cost, on 
the average, than from 51. to 71. per acre; 
by which, in hundreds of instances, land 
worth but 1s. per acre, or less, had been 
rendered permanently worth a rent of from 
20s. to 40s. per acre.| It was impossible, 
after reading this testimony, to enter- 
tain any doubt that a very large propor- 
tion of the four millions, or four millions 
and a half, acres of waste land in Ireland, 
might be reclaimed, not by a profuse out- 
lay of capital, but by the judicious expen- 
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diture of that labour which was now unpro- 
ductive in Ireland, and which consumed 
the resources of that country, without adding 
to or improving them. The value and prac- 
ticability of the reclamation of waste lands 
had been also forcibly insisted on in a book 
ublished ten years ago, by Captain Ken- 
nedy, himself an active improver, and lately 
Secretary to the Devon Commission—a 
valuable work, which had been pub- 
lished under the somewhat curious title of 
“ Instruct, Employ, Don’t Hang them.” 
Captain Kennedy supported his proposi- 
tion, namely, that it was idle to hope that 
any of those improvements on a large 
scale would come from the landlords, and 
that other means must be adopted to an ex- 
tent that would relieve Ireland from the 
extraordinary difficulties in which it was 
placed. The time had come when measures 
should be taken, on the part of Parliament, 
toeffect those improvements which the land- 
lords themselves had neglected to under- 
take. If he were asked the reason why the 
tenants themselves did not improve those 
lands, it was, that they were not generally 
allowed that permanent tenure which was 
universally known to be the great stimulus 
to improvement. Ile referred to the evi- 
dence of Mr. J. M‘Cann, Mr. Cassidy, and 
other persons, in support of this proposi- 
tion. The usual mode, it would appear, 
for encouraging the improvement of waste 
land, was this, to permit a tenant to creep 
up a mountain side, or encroach on the 
edge of a bog; and after some time, when 
the land was made productive, the agent 
or landlord came down upon him and in- 
creased the rent, thus depriving the tenant 
of the advantages of the improvements he 
had made; and under those circumstances 
it was not surprising there should be a dis- 
inclination on the part of tenants to improve. 
The Hon. Mr. Cavendish stated, that in 
many instances within his own memory, 
tenants had reclaimed bad or waste land; 
but they received no encouragement to do 
so, for the rents were raised. The ques- 
tion was asked of Mr. Cavendish, if he 
found that system prevailed generally ? 
His answer was—‘‘ Yes, on many estates.”’ 
The question was then asked, ‘‘ How soon 
after the reclamation of the land was the 
rent raised ?’? The reply was—in two years ; 
and consequently, the tenants had no con- 
fidence that they would enjoy the fruits of 
their own labours. It was worthy of remark, 
that this had taken place in the county of 
Mayo, where two-thirds of the entire county 
were waste, He next referred to the eyi- 
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dence of the Rev. J. Halpen, county Li- 
merick, and Mr. Maurice Colles, who stated 
that a feeling existed amongst the tenant 
class, that any improvements effected by 
them would be followed by an increase of 
rent. He would not have troubled the 
House in this way, but it was important to 
state the grounds on which he based his 
opinion that it was not desirable to leave 
to the voluntary exertions of landlords of 
tenants in Ireland the improvement of 
waste lands, which hitherto had been so 
much neglected in a country that so ur- 
gently called for improvement. Time was 
pressing—the population was increasing— 
the misery of the country was still grow- 
ing. Twenty years ago, it was in a state 
that reflected disgrace on the country; and 
recent Commissions showed that the amount 
of distress and the number of persons un- 
employed were increasing up to this day, 
Again, there were clearances continually 
taking place. It was formerly the prac- 
tice in Ireland for landlords to let land 
on lease for a term of years, or for lives, 
and those leases were day by day expir- 
ing. The consequence was, that the large 
number of persons who were encouraged 
to grow up upon the lands so demised, 
were placed at the mercy of the head land- 
lord when he came into possession of the 
property. They had heard an instance on 
the preceding night of the mode in which 
those clearances were effected; and it 
seemed to be the general feeling in the 
House, that the mode in which that parti- 
cular clearance was effected was only the 
proper application of the power of tho 
landlord to deal with his property. He 
would not stop to inquire whether a land- 
lord was justified in so dealing with his 
property, and ejecting large masses of 
persons from it; whether this act was done 
harshly, or in the supposed humane manner 
that had been referred to on the preceding 
night. At all events, such clearances had 
been continually taking place: they had 
been going on for a series of years, and 
would continue to take place probably in 
an accelerated ratio; and it was absolutely 
necessary to provide some resource for 
the poor people so evicted, who were now 
liable to starve on the highways, or in the 
crowded hovels of the neighbouring towns, 
to which they must resort in the vain hope 
of living by mendicancy. It was consi- 


derations of this kind that had attracted 
his attention to this subject, when he 
had the honour of being a member of the 
Public Works Committee in the year 1835, 
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He thought that the recommendation of 
the Report of that Committee with regard 
to the reclamation of waste land did not 
go sufficiently far; and he delivered to the 
Committee his own opinion on what he 
considered the proper mode of dealing with 
those lands. His opinion on the subject re- 
mained unchanged, and was the foundation 
of the measure which he would venture to 
ask the consent of the House to allow him 
to introduce. He would, with the per- 
mission of the House, read some passages 
from the Paper containing the recommen- 
dations he then submitted to Parliament 
for adoption. His suggestion then was 
precisely the same as his present proposi- 
tion, namely, that they should by compul- 
sory process—but only such process as was 
adopted in the case of all landed property 
when required for public purposes—pur- 
chase from the owners such tracts of waste 
land as might be wanted for the pur- 
poses proposed. That was the princi- 
ple adopted with reference to land re- 
quired for railways and turnpike roads. 
The precedent in regard to railways was 
applicable to what he now proposed. It 
even went beyond it; for the land taken 
for railways was generally cultivated land, 
whereas the lands sought by his pro- 
position to be obtained were waste lands, 
and the object was to improve them. The 
proprietors could not justly complain that 
their property should be taken from them, 
for it would be taken at a fair valuation by 
the verdict of a jury, for the purpose of 
being reclaimed by a more rapid and ex- 
tensive mode than it was likely they would 
themselves adopt, and for the purpose of 
giving a larger supply of food to the 
starving population of Ireland. He should 
adopt that proposal in preference to the 
recommendations of the Commission: all 
of which required the assent of the land- 
lords to the improvements, relying more 
or less upon the activity and voluntary 
exertions of the landlords to effect those 
improvements, and which also left the land 
so improved to the landlord, to be dealt 
with by him, and let out in the ordinary 
way that cultivated land was let out in 
Ireland. But the great benefit which he 
(Mr. Serope) conceived would result from 
taking those waste lands was this, that it 
would be in the power of the State 
to dispose of them in the manner most 
beneficial to the country, subsidiary to 
other measures of improvement for the 
advantage of the people of Ireland; not 
merely in employing vast numbers of la- 
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(Zreland). 
bourers who were now destitute of employ. 
ment, but in locating upon those waste 
lands—when more or less improved—a 
large body of that unfortunate class who, 
whether as labourers or ejected tenants, or 
persons who, from the pressing competition 
for land, were unable to obtain farms. It 
would be in the power of the State—and 
he thought it would be a most valuable 
and beneficial purpose to effect—to grant 
perpetuity leases, or to give fee-simple 
grants to those parties who were s0 
located ; which would confer on them 
that permanent interest in the improve- 
ment of the property which was only to 
be found in a long and endurable tenure. 
He thought it would be most desirable 
for Ireland to create an intermediate 
class of persons of that description occu- 
pying farms of their own, and who 
would be sure of reaping the fruits of their 
own industry. His proposal was this, to 
authorize the Board of Works to purchase 
tracts—not less than one thousand acres 
lying together—of waste lands, and to pay 
for them according to the valuation pro- 
vided by the Drainage and Fishery Act of 
this Session; that the purchase money 
should be applied in the same way as 
directed by that Act amongst the parties 
interested ; that the Board should be au- 
thorized to open up those lands, to make 
drains, and any other improvements they 
thought necessary; and should be recom- 
mended, when they had so opened up the 
lands, to divide them into farms of from 
five to one hundred acres; that they should 
be empowered also to commence the recla- 
mation of same lots, and to offer such 
farms, whether wholly waste or partially 
reclaimed, either for sale, with a fee-simple 
title, or on lease in perpetuity for a fixed 
rent; but always with the option to the 
tenant to purchase the fee, if necessary, 
by instalments. This would be a great 
improvement upon the plan adopted by 
the Irish Waste Lands Society; and by 
it employment might be given to a vast 
number of people who were now idle. 
The example of the Waste Lands Society 
might in some other respects be followed; 
and he recommended that the system 
should be commenced as soon as possible, 
upon a large scale, for the purpose of 
securing the unemployed population of 
Ireland some means of subsistence. Some 
measure for enlarging and extending the 
Poor Law of Ireland could not, under any 
circumstances, be long delayed ; and this 
scheme would enable the unions to send 
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their poor to those districts at once, where 
a large number of them might be usefully 
employed in an inexpensive manner. The 
rest would no doubt be absorbed by em- 
Joyment found for them upon the land 
already in cultivation, through the reactive 
influence of the Poor Law upon the land- 
jords. It might be said that the farmers 
had no capital, and that they would not 
purchase the reclaimed land. On this 
point he assured the House that the farmers 
in the neighbourhood of Cork had more 
than 200,0001. lodged in the savings bank; 
and that many of them could afford to pay 
1007. purchase money. There was a large 
amount of capital concealed in small sums 
among the Irish tenantry, and unemployed 
for want of opportunities of industrial in- 
vestment. So far from there being any 
likelihood of a want of applicants for these 
farms, one witness before the late Com- 
mission frankly stated that the landlords 
would lose many of their best tenants by 
the adoption of this system, for they would 
leave their holdings and buy these reclaimed 
farms for themselves. But his proposal 
was not confined to the sale of farms to those 
who might be able to buy them, but they 
might be leased to a lower class, who had 
less means; in respect to whom he would re- 
mark that the tenants of the Waste Lands 
Society were enabled to go on without 
capital, cultivating one acre at a time, and 
it was expected that by degress they would 
bring their whole ten or fifteen acres into 
useful occupation. The Waste Lands So- 
ciety had, in this way, no less than 18,000 
acres under reclamation, all of which they 
expected would become profitable land. 


The Committee of 1835 recommended that’ 


facilities should be given to the landlords 
for improvements of this sort; but at the 
same time the hon. and learned Member 
for Galway, who sat at the head of that 
Commission, suggested that it would be 
desirable, if no greater progress was made 
in this direction than had been of late 
years the case, for Government to step in 
and undertake them. He recommended 
something like the same plan, which had 
already been adopted in the poor colonies 
of Belgium and Holland as a means of 
employing the able-bodied vagrants and 
mendicants, and such as showed ‘an un- 
willingness to work. In this country 


we imprisoned vagrants who were found 
wandering without visible means of sub- 
sistence: his proposal was, that they 
should not be imprisoned, but employed 
productively. The case of the population 
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of Ireland was so desperate, the want of 
employment so great, and there was also 
such a waste of subsistence, not to speak 
of the crime produced by destitution, that 
it was desirable Parliament should, by 
powerful measures, give employment to the 
population. In the reclamation of waste 
lands there existed these means of employ- 
ment, which would also enrich the country, 
and which, far from taxing the landlords, 
would beneficially repay them for the ex- 
penditure. Mr. Thornton, in his _philo- 
sophical work on Over-Population, held so 
strong an opinion in favour of some such 
plan as this, for enabling the starving 
people of Ireland to maintain themselves 
by reclaiming and cultivating the lands 
which the law now allowed individuals to 
lock up in unproductive barrenness, that 
he actually declared the Irish would be 
justified in calling for a Repeal of the 
Union, unless it were adopted. The hon. 
Member concluded by moving for leave 
to bring in the Bill. 

Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD rose 
to support the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Stroud. At that hour of 
the night he would not go into much detail, 
but he wished briefly to notice one or two 
points connected with the subject. He 
thought that one of the most important 
steps that could be taken for the advantage 
of Ireland, would be the reclaiming of the 
waste lands ; and he was also of opinion, 
that when that duty was not performed by 
the landlords, the Government ought to 
take it into their own hands. By having 
the waste lands in their possession, the 
Government would be able to provide allot- 
ments where there was an overflow of 
population, while, by introducing an im- 
proved and proper system of farming, they 
would be enabled to advance the agricul- 
tural education of the people. Above all, 
he looked on the reclamation of the waste 
land as one of the most essential modes of 
removing the horrors of the clearance sys- 
tem. He wished to call the attention of 
the Government and of the House to the 
Waste Lands Society of Ireland, as an in- 
stance of the great benefit that might be 
derived from their system being fully car- 
ried out. The hon. Member then read an 
account of the system followed by that so- 
ciety in reclaiming and selling their lands, 
and then continued to say that they had 
no other remedy for the state of the people 
of that country except emigration. When 
they reflected on the great expense of 
sending persons to a foreign land, how 
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could they think of adopting it while they 
allowed the waste lands of their own coun- 
try to remain unreclaimed and unoccupied? 
The Bill which he had brought in last Ses- 
sion was only intended to provide compen- 
sation for those tenants who had made im- 
provements ; and some further measures 
were, therefore, clearly necessary at pre- 
sent to improve the condition of the people. 
That Bill would have been gladly accepted 
by the people of Ireland ten years ago; but 
neither it nor any measure of compensa- 
tion would be now sufficient to satisfy the 
people. So much for delay. For these 
reasons, he would give his most cordial 
support to the Motion of his hon. Friend. 
Sm J. GRAHAM had hoped some 
Irish Members might have been induced to 
follow the Mover and Seconder of this Mo- 
tion, for he was convinced that on a matter 
of this description, local knowledge and 
experience were infinitely better guides 
than the wisest theories or the most spe- 
cious arguments. He was, however, un- 
willing to offer opposition to a proposition 
of this kind; for, looking at the condition of 
Ireland, it was impossible to overlook the 
fact that with all that dense mass of popu- 
lation, vast tracts of that country were still 
uncultivated. At the same time, when he 
reflected that it was at so short a distance 
from this country, whence capital had such 
a tendency to flow wherever there was a 
prospect of profit, he thought it hardly pos- 
sible there could be 4,000,000 acres of 
land capable of profitable improvement in a 
country where wages were exceedingly 
low, and yet that capital had not been em- 
ployed in reclaiming them. He understood 
the hon. Gentleman to state broadly that by 
an outlay of not more than 10/. per acre 
these lands could be so reclaimed that in 
one year the crop would repay the outlay, 
or at all events that in six or seven years 
it would afford a good profit. But if pri- 
vate capital could not be advantageously 
laid out in such speculations, he feared the 
public money would be laid out still less 
advantageously. He observed, too, there 
was considerable difference of opinion 
between the Mover and Seconder of the 
Bill on some matters of great importance. 
The hon. Mover appeared to contemplate 
the erection on these lands of habitations of 
the humblest description, at an expense not 
exceeding 30s. for each hovel, while the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (and he agreed with 
the hon. Member entirely), thought that 
good tenements would be necessary; that 
moral habits and the enjoyment of the de- 
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cencies and comforts of life were necessary 
ingredients for the success of any such 
measure ; and without good cottages no 
such habits and decencies could be secur. 
ed. Then, with respect to the subdivision 
of land, the hon. Mover proposed that the 
holdings should not exceed twenty acres, 
and he contemplated some not exceed. 
ing five; in which case it was manifest 
that tenements of the kind contemplated by 
the hon. Seconder would exceed the value 
of the land held by the occupiers. The hon, 
Mover also thought the reclaimed lands 
should be held in fee, on leases of long 
duration, or in perpetuity at a quit-rent ; 
while the hon. Member for Rochdale (and 
in this also he entirely agreed with him) 
pointed out the expense which would be 
incurred in the undertaking, and that in 
consequence the holders should be placed 
under stringent regulations as to manage- 
ment, and should be removable for breach of 
covenant. The hon. Mover also thought the 
land so reclaimed should be brought in aid 
of the redundant population of those parts of 
Ireland which were now in cultivation; but 
inasmuch as these parties would be found to 
be most in want and destitution, that would 
be quite incompatible with the other part 
of the plan, that the land should be sold, 
which presumed the possession of capital. 
Whatever, therefore, was laid out for this 
purpose by the Government must be con- 
sidered as sunk for the benefit of the des- 
titute population of Ireland. He was not, 
however, prepared to discuss on this occa- 
sion a subject of such paramount national 
importance. But before he sat down he 
must advert to one statement of the hon. 
Gentleman-—namely, that since he ad- 
dressed the House on the subject ten years 
ago, nothing had been done for the in- 
struction or employment of the people of 
Ireland. He thought, in making this state- 
ment, the hon. Member had hardly done jus- 
tice to some measures which he, in common 
with the hon. Member had cordially sup- 
ported. He had the satisfaction of stating 
that it appeared by the Report of the Na- 
tional Board of Education, that 400,000 
children were receiving in Ireland as good 
an education as was given in any other 
country of the world. Te stated this 
with confidence; and with respect to 
employment, even since they had assem- 
bled in the present Session, half a million 
of money had been granted for works, to 
afford employment to the Irish people. 
He hoped that these grants would lead to 
an adyance of the productive power of that 
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country, and that although the present ca- 
lamity was a severe one, good might ulti- 
mately result from it, and from the atten- 
tion which in consequence of this calamity 
Jrish subjects had recently received from 
the people and Legislature of England. 
With respect to the present Bill, when 
introduced, he would give it his best at- 
tention; and it was quite possible that in 
its progress through the House such 
Amendments might be made as would 
render it much more suitable than the out- 
line now sketched for their adoption. For 
these reasons, therefore, he should acquiesce 
in the Motion. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE was anxious to see 
the Bill of the hon. Gentleman before he 
expressed his opinion with regard to its de- 
tails. The right hon. Baronet said he 
could not understand how 4,000,000 acres 
of waste land could remain unreclaimed, if 
it were susceptible of being cultivated with 
advantage. Now the fact was, that the 
great bar to the reclamation of waste lands 
inlreland was the law of entail, which ren- 
dered it impossible for the English capital- 
ist to lay out his money with the prospect 
of repaying himself. Another bar was 
that persons would not take the land unless 
they could get leases; and there was, un- 
fortunately, a foolish disinclination on the 
part of the Irish landlords to grant leases. 
The Bill under consideration proposed to 
invest the Board of Works with a control 
over the money to be granted under the 
Bill; this he strongly objected to, because 
a feeling was growing up in Ireland that 
that Board was wholly inadequate to the 
performance of its functions with advan- 
tage to the public interests. If the mea- 
sure was taken up at all, it should be taken 
up in a comprehensive and independent 
manner, altogether apart from the “‘ jog- 
trot” machinery at present in existence. 
With respect to distress existing in Ireland, 
although it was stated that half a million 
had been spent in that country for its re- 
lief, he was not aware of the expenditure 
of a single sixpence. 

Mr. WYSE said, there must be some 
new arrangement to meet the dire distress 
that existed in Ireland, and the increasing 
population of the country. The great mass 
of the people of England were employed in 
manufactures; while in Ireland 7,000,000 
out of the 8,000,000 of people were en- 
ged in agriculture, 2,000,000 of whom 
were actual paupers, and 1,000,000 on the 
verge of want. The question for the Go- 


vernment to decide was, to provide the 
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means of support for that population. The 
law should interfere to permit the landlords 
to regulate their property, as the people of 
Ireland were solely dependent upon agri- 
cultural labours. At present there were 
5,000,000 of acres cultivable out of the 
6,000,000 waste in Ireland. In case of 
landlords not having capital to reclaim 
these lands, it would be desirable that the 
Government should take the reclamation of 
them into their own hands. He would 
support the Bill, because it would be useful 
to Ireland; and he suggested that all the 
Boards in Ireland relating to the question 
should be consolidated. He entreated the 
right hon. Baronet to devote his earnest 
attention to the establishment of agricul- 
tural schools and model farms in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. A. LEFROY was gratified to find 
that such a measure as this was con- 
templated. An improvement of the waste 
lands in Ireland would be the most import- 
ant benefit that could possibly be conferred 
on Ireland. He hoped Members on both 
sides would unite in supporting this mea- 
sure. 

Leave given. 

House adjourned at half past Twelve 
o’clock. 


eerie 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, April 29, 1846. 


Mrxutes.) Pusttc Biits,—3«- and passed. Exchequer 
Bills (£18,3580,200) 

PeTiTioNs PRESENTED. From Members of the Bath 
Church of England Lay Association, for Encouragement 
to Church Education Society.—By several hon. Members, 
from an immense number of places, for Better Observance 
of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Forman, from Inhabitants of 
Bridgewater and its Neighbourhood, for Repeal of the 
Maynooth College Act.— By several hon. Members, from 
a number of places, in favour of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill—By Mr. Dickinson, and Sir R. H. Inglis, 
from Wells and Bridport, against Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor Dioceses.—By Sir R. H. Inglis, from Members of 
the Presbytery of Lorn, and Moderator and Remanent 
Members of the Synod of Aberdeen, against the Abolition 
of Tests in Scottish Universities.—By several hon, Mem- 
bers, from various places, for Rating Owners in lieu of 
Occupiers of Tenements.—By several hon. Members, from 
an immense number of places, for Limiting the Hours of 
Labour in Factories to Ten.—By several hon. Members, 
from various places, for Repeal or Alteration of the Lu- 
natic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.— By Mr. Patten, 
from several persons, for a Superannuation Fund for 
Poor Law Officers. — From Charles Green, of Liverpool, 
for Inquiry respecting certain Proceedings in the Liver- 
pool Court of Requests.—By Mr. Charles Round, from 
Trustees and Managers of the Saffron Walden Savings 
Bank, for an Alteration of the Savings Banks Act. 


STANDING ORDERS. 
Mr. R. HODGSON moved the follow- 
ing Resolution of which he had given no- 
tice :— 
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** To discharge Order (23rd April), ‘ That it be 

an instruction to the Committee on every Private 
Bill, originated in this House, relating to any 
Railway, before proceeding with the merits of such 
Bill, to require to be produced before them, and 
verified by the Promoters, &c.;’ and to move, in 
lieu thereof, ‘ That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee on every Private Bill, originated in this 
House, relating to any Railway, to require to be 
produced before them, and verified by the pro- 
moters, &.’ ” 
He did not wish to preclude the Committee 
from obtaining the information ensured by 
the Standing Order; but he would leave 
them to get it in the course of their inqui- 
ries, with a discretion to enforce the giving 
of it, if necessary. The House had just 
had an instance of a Chairman being 
obliged to come down in order to obtain 
the leave of the House to proceed in oppo- 
sition to this Standing Order; and he 
merely wished to place all Committees in 
the same position. 

Mr. T.S8. DUNCOMBE said, he thought 
the hon. Member had made out no case 
whatever for the rescinding this Standing 
Order. The only case to which he had 
been able to refer, in which it was thought 
necessary to depart from this Order was 
that of some Scotch railways. 

Sm G. CLERK agreed with the hon. 
Member for Finsbury, that with a view to 
being able to distinguish between bond 
fide projects and bubble schemes, the 
Committees ought to have all the attain- 
able information possible before them. 

Mr. HODGSON said, as his Motion 
did not seem to meet with the appro- 
bation of the House, he would not press 
it. 

Motion withdrawn. 


ATTENDANCE ON COMMITTEES. 
Mr. ESTCOURT, in moving that Se- 
lect Committees have leave to sit during 
the sitting of the House to-day, observed 
that a question was yesterday raised as to 
whether it would be the duty of » Member 
appointed upon a Committee to attend the 
House or the Committee when their sittings 
happened to be concurrent. He considered 
that the first duty of a Member was to at- 
tend to the interests of his constituents in 
the House; and if any Member of a Com- 
mittec stated to such Committee that he was 
desirous of attending the House with the 
bond fide intention of taking part in a de- 
bate, it would clearly be the duty of the 
Committee to adjourn. Such adjournments, 
however, would subject the parties engaged 
n the prosecution of private Bills to con- 
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siderable expense and inconvenience; and 
he was sure that, unless in a case of great 
importance, no hon. Member would request 
the adjournment of a Committee. He 
must add, that this was merely his own 
opinion, and that it was, of course, for 
the House to decide upon the question. 

Lorp G. SOMERSET agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman that the paramount duty 
of hon. Members was to attend the pro- 
ceedings of the House. 

Sir G. GREY said, the Order made by 
the House from time to time as to Wednes- 
days was simply this—not that Commit- 
tees should sit, but that they should have 
permission to sit during the sitting of the 
House. If the five members of a Commit. 
tee were aware that a debate of import: 
ance was coming on, and if they felt it their 
paramount duty to their constituents and 
to the public to be present at such debate, 
it was competent to them to adjourn the 
Committee and to attend the House. If 
the majority should deem it their duty to 
continue the sitting of the Committee, the 
other one or two Members might absent 
themselves; and the House had provided 
that the Committee might still continue its 
sitting. The absence of those Members 
would, however, be reported to the House, 
and they would be called upon for an expla- 
nation. If it had appeared that they had 
attended the House, even if they had not 
taken part in the debate—for he consi- 
dered that many hon. Members most effi- 
ciently discharged their duty by listening 
to the debates, as he thought the House 
would admit—in his opinion their absence 
from the Committee should be thought ex- 
cusable. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, that during the 
early part of the Session the House was 
deprived of the services of a great number 
of hon. Members who formed the Commit- 
tee on Petitions for Private Bills, and who 
might, in his opinion, be employed much 
more advantageously for the public in- 
terests. No less than forty-two members 
were appointed to investigate these peti- 
tions; they frequently sat five hours a day 
for four or five days in the week; and if it 
happened—as was sometimes the case from 
the pressure of their other duties, and the 
severe labour required from them on that 
Committee—that a quorum was not pre- 
sent, great expense and inconvenience were 
occasioned by the detention of witnesses m 
town. He considered that this subject 
deserved attention, with a view to relieve 
hon. Members from the performance ¢ 
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duties which, in his opinion, were inferior 
to those they ought to be called upon to 
discharge. 

Sm J. C. IOBHOUSE thought, that 
some general rule ought to be laid down 
with regard to the sitting of Committees, 
as well for the convenience of the public as 
of the House. He was Chairman of a 
Committee to which a group of Scotch 
railways had been referred, and which had 
adjourned over to-day. There were many 
witnesses from various parts of Scotland 
waiting to be examined before that Com- 
mittee; and yesterday there were no less 
than ten counsel present, and, for aught he 
knew, twice as many agents. He men- 
tioned this fact to show the enormous ex- 
pense incurred every day, whether the 
Committee did or did not sit. He had 
seen on the Notice Paper for to-day two 
measures in which his constituents took 
very great interest; but as he was Chair- 
man of the Committee, it could not sit in 
his absence, and as he was naturally an- 
xious to attend the House, the only course 
they could take was (although he regretted 
the necessity of the step) to adjourn the 
Committee until to-morrow. He consider- 
ed that it should not he left to the Commit- 
tees to determine whether they would or 
vould not sit on Wednesdays, but that 
some invariable rule should be laid down 
o the subject. 

Mr. M. GIBSON expressed his concur- 
rence in the views of the right hon. Member 
for Nottingham (Sir J. C. Hobhouse). It 
appeared to him that the only remedy for 
the difficulties which had been referred to 
would be to preclude Committees from sit- 
ting concurrently with the House. The hon. 
Member for Salford (Mr. Brotherton) had 
suggested to him, that if both the Commit- 
tees and the House sat on Wednesdays, 
the Committees should sit from eight to 
twelve o'clock in the morning. That hon. 
Gentleman was himself prepared to comply 
with such a regulation, and to attend Com- 
mittees from eight o’clock to twelve on 
Wednesdays. His hon. Friends the Mem- 
bers fur Manchester (Mr. M. Philips) and 
Durham (Mr. Bright) were naturally an- 
tious to be present at the discussion of so 
portant a measure as the Factories Bill; 
but they were unwilling to adjourn the 
Vommittees on which they served, because 
by 80 doing they would subject the parties 
toncerned in the Bills submitted to them to 
i expense of 2001. or 3007. He consi- 

ered, therefore, that it would be necessary 
tither to adopt the suggestion of the hon. 
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Member for Salford, or to give up the Wed- 
nesday sittings. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—DISTRESS 
IN SHETLAND. 

On the Question that the Orders of the 
Day be now read, 

Mr. HUME said, that he wished to ap- 
peal to the Government, and to the hon. 
Member for Oldham (Mr. Fielden), with 
reference to the Order which stood first on 
the list (the Factories Bill, second read- 
ing). Ina commercial country no ques- 
tion could be more important than one af- 
fecting the principles of labour. He was 
sorry to see that attempts had been made 
for some time past to interfere with the 
free application of labour—attempts which 
could not be reconciled with their general 
desire to set free every branch of com- 
merce and of capital. He begged to sug- 
gest to the House, that a question of so 
much importance to the country should 
not be discussed in a thin House, when 
there were twenty Committees sitting, re- 
quiring the attendance of Members who 
might be anxious to take a part in the de- 
bate, and to request that the Government 
would give up some day at their disposal 
for this Bill, in order that it might be fully 
and fairly discussed. 

Sir R. PEEL: So far as the import- 
ance of the subject is concerned, I should 
be willing to appropriate a Government 
night to its discussion; but it is really 
quite impossible that the business which 
the Government has already introduced to 
the House can make way for it. It is to- 
tally out of my power to yield a Govern- 
ment night for the Factories Bill, until 
those measures of commercial policy which 
are now before the House shall be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. HUME did not think that there 
was any particular necessity for hurrying 
the Factories Bill. After the Corn and 
Customs Bill should be disposed of, as it 
was probably the Bill of next importance, 
it might perhaps come on then ? 

Sm R. PEEL: I can assure the hon. 
Member that there is business of the ut- 
most importance to be proceeded with in- 
dependently of those measures to which 
he has referred. 

Mr. BANKES hoped the hon. Member 
would not think it impertinent, after what 
had passed on his part, if he were asked 
whether, after the Corn Bill had passed, 
the hon. Member would vote for the Fae 
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it in every stage.] Then, what were the} subjects of greater importance could }e 
friends of the measure to gain by delay? | brought before the House than the pro. 
Wednesday was now the only day on| posed Bill. Few things could be more 
which any public business was transacted, | important to a country depending upon its 
except business brought forward by the | manufacturing industry, than a proposal for 
Government; and he must entreat the| compulsorily shortening the hours of Ia. 
hon. Member for Oldham to persevere. | bour in every factory throughout that 
When applied to some time since by some | country. There was one subject, however, 
of the delegates from the manufacturing | the discussion of which was more import. 
districts for his advice, his answer was, | ant still, and that was the proposal for pro- 
that the sooner the Bill was brought in | viding food for the people. The suffering 
the better; for he well recollected the | of the people was always the first thing 
mischievous effect of delay on a former | deserving the attention and the sympathy 
occasion, when this Bill, after being ap-|of that House. Ue trusted, therefore, 
proved by a decided majority in the | that he might be excused for drawing the 
House, was ultimately lost by an unfortu- | attention of the House and of the Govern. 
nate consent to a short adjournment, | ment to a statement which had recently 
which produced the unhappy result, not| been entrusted to him relative to the 
only of defeating the measure, but of | dreadful sufferings of the inhabitants of an 
bringing a certain degree of discredit on | obscure and remote part of the Empire— 
the House, from which it had not yet re-{he alluded to the Orkney and Shetland 
covered. It was very desirable that the} Isles. He regretted the hon. Member for 
Tiouse should have an early opportunity of | Durham was not in his place—he believed 
redeeming its character in regard to this} he was attending a Committee—because 
subject, it having been greatly impugned | that hon. Member had presented a petition 
by the change which unluckily took place |to that House early in the month of 
in the opinion of hon. Members. The hon. | March, signed by 7,000 of the inhabitants 
Member for Oldham being now able to at- | of the Shetland Islands against the Com 
tend, he hoped nothing would prevent him | Laws. He was not surprised that they 
from bringing this measure on at once; | should have petitioned that House on that 
and, if the debate should be protracted be- important subject; because, on Monday 
yond six o’clock, resuming it next day. | last a paper had been put into his hands 
The hon. and learned Member for Cork, | by a gentleman of the highest respecta- 
who was in his place, would probably give | bility intimately connected with those 
way, as far as his Motion for to-morrow | islands, detailing a state of dreadful dis- 
was concerned, and most likely the other] tress and misery which existed there—a 
hon. Members in the same situation. distress and misery which he believed 
Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that a strong | might be clearly traced to the operation of 
feeling had been excited in the manufac- | the laws against which they had so ear- 
turing districts upon the subject of this | nestly petitioned that House. In order to 
Bill; and he thought, after the manner in | put the House in possession of the facts of 
which the feelings of the working classes | the case, he would at once read the state- 
had been trifled with on a former occasion, | ment to which he had referred; it was as 
that the sooner their minds were set at rest | follows :— 
the better. He also should be anxious, “Letters recently received from Shetland all 
in the event of the debate being adjourn- | concur in stating that the islands are on the brink 
ed, that it should come on to-morrow im- | of famine. The crops of corn, at no time adequate 
mediately after the Privilege question. | ' the subsistence of more than halt the Pe 4 
% tion (about 32,000 souls), were very ill got in /a 
He would suggest to the right hon. Ba- season, and, to add to the calamity, the stock of 
ronet, looking at the immense arrears of | potatoes which the people are in the habit of keep- 
business, and its very unsatisfactory state | ing in pits during the winter, and on which ow 
at present, that he should at an earlier pe- | ly in @ great_ measure for sustenance pects fo 
riod than usual, take the Thursdays. to | SP7¢ and early part of the summit ved by 
: , ‘ ; py found, on opening the pits, nearly all destroyed b) 
himself for Government business. He as | rot. ‘There is very little meal in the islands, and the 
an individual Member was perfectly ready, | people have no money to purchase it with. Their 
and he was sure that others would concur | fish is the only commodity they have to Lor 
with hi, to give up his ight to Thursday, | esngs fr Dred. The anes os Sse 
in order that the public businsss might be | Prom eight to ten sail of Spanish vessels no¥ 
proceeded with on that day. resort to the islands annually for cargoes of fish; 
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snd the Spanish merchants would be glad to send 
gor and flour in exchange for it, but the Corn 
law prevents this from being done. A gentleman 
connected with the islands, resident in London, 
dates that a vessel from Spain is now actually on 
the way to Shetland, in ballast, to load a cargo of 
fsh, and would have taken a cargo of flour could 
the repeal of the Corn Laws have been depended 
upon. 

Mr. COWPER: Sir, I rise to order. 
Isthe hon. Member in order in entering 
intoa long statement about the Shetland 
Jsands when the Motion is, ‘‘ That the Order 
ofthe Day be read for proceeding with the 
Factories Bill?’’ Or, if he be in order, I 
vould ask him, whether he be right in 
vasting the time of the House by bringing 
itforward now. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The House has not 
yet decided that it will proceed with the 
Order of the Day for the second reading of 
the Factories Bill. Any hon. Member, 
therefore, is in order in endeavouring to 
satisfy the House that it is not expedient 
to proceed with that Order. 


Mr. FORSTER : I appeal to the House 
against the imputation which has been 
thrown out by the hon. Member below me 
(Mr. Cowper). It is entirely unfounded. 
Surely the case of these unfortunate people 
may be stated to the House without sub- 
jecting the Member whose painful duty it is 
tobring it forward to the imputation of 
vilfully wasting the time of the House. 


Mr. T. DUNCOMBE said, that the 
course which the hon. Gentleman near him 
had thought proper to adopt, certainly did 
lok like an indirect attempt to defeat the 
discussion on the Factories Bill, and he 
vas satisfied that the public would so con- 
sider it. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
fr Berwick is perfectly in order. 

Mr. FORSTER: The statement which 
he was reading to the House when he was 
iterrupted by the hon. Gentleman below 
him went on to say— 

_ “Ih one respect the ease of the poor Shetlanders 
‘more desperate than that of the Irish. There 
we many great and wealthy landed proprietors 
‘onneeted with Ireland, who, it isto be presumed, 
‘amot allow their tenantry to starve. In Shet- 
land there are no such wealthy proprietors to whom 
‘starving tenantry can look for adequate relief. 
The means of the few small proprietors in the Shet- 
lad Islands are very limited, and are already 
tearly exhausted by the necessities of a miserable 
‘aantry, While Government is taking measures 
‘T rescuing the people of Ireland from famine, 
ae of the Shetlanders will surely not be over- 
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unfitting opportunity for adverting to the 
consequence of the delay of those measures 
which had been proposed by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. He could assure the House 
that there was the utmost stagnation in 
every branch of commerce, and that that 
stagnation was universally attributed to the 
delay in passing the Corn Bill. The people 
had no doubt but the Corn Bill would pass 
that House, though they had their fear of 
its success in the other House. His opin- 
ion was, that if that Bill should not pass 
the House of Lords, they would see a state 
of things in this country such as the oldest 
man in England had never witnessed ; 
such, even, perhaps, as would find no pa- 
rallel in the history of the country: that 
was the consideration which alarmed com- 
mercial men; for who would enter into 
speculations when they might conclude in 
such a crisis as he had referred to? Com- 
merce, they might rely upon it, was a timid 
bird, and would not take its flight in a 
storm. In addition, therefore, to pressing 
upon the House the distress existing in 
the Shetland islands, he implored them to 
let nothing interpose between them and 
the passing of those measures of com- 
mercial reform which were of such vast 
importance to every branch of industry in 
this country. 

Sir R. PEEL did not at all dispute the 
right of the hon. Member to speak upon 
the Motion for reading the Orders of the 
Day ; but he must observe that he came 
down to the House at twelve o’clock that 
day in the fullest expectation that they 
would proceed with the Factory Bill. He 
did not call in question the right of hon. 
Gentlemen, but really he did think that 
they were not raising their character with 
the country by the exercise of that right. 
Notice was given that on a certain day a 
measure would be discussed, and he thought 
it would be to the public advantage, as 
well as maintaining their own character 
with the country, if they would facilitate 
the progress of business, and proceed with 
that measure. He hoped, then, there 
would not be any further continuation of 
discussion, except upon the Bill to be sub- 
mitted to their attention. As to the passing 
of the Corn Bill, and the effect it would 
have in enabling those islanders to export 
fish to Spain, and receive corn and meal in 
return, he admitted that the bringing about 
such a result was desirable; but he did 
hope, that, on the present occasion, hon. 
Gentlemen would show forbearance in the 
exercise of their rights, the pressing of 
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which very much interfered with the pro- 
gress of business. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON agreed that it 
would be an abuse of a privilege if hon. 
Members took occasion of the Orders of 
the Day to bring on subjects not immedi- 
ately before them, with the view of delay- 
ing Orders which were upon the Paper for 
the Day. He agreed to the general prin- 
ciple; but he certainly thought that the case 
whichhad been introduced by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Berwick was a special case. 
[‘* No, no!”’] He had no doubt but that 
those hon. Gentlemen who called ‘‘ No, 
no!” thought that he was occupying the 
time of the House for the purpose of delay; 
but what would his friends out of doors, who 
had asked him to press the case of the 
Shetlanders upon the House, say to him if 
he forebore to do so when it was brought 
under consideration? It was a question 
of the utmost importance—it was one of 
present starvation—of a people not having 
sufficient food to preserve their existence 
—and he had no hesitation in saying that 
the Factories Bill was not a question of 
such pressing emergency as that. It was 
a case in which he should have thought 
that ordinary rules might have been broken 
through; and he said that his hon. Friend 
was perfectly justified in pressing that case 
upon the attention of the House, and in 
calling upon the Government to explain 
whether they had taken, or whether they 
intended to take, steps for the purpose of 
guarding against the continuance of the 
distress which he had pointed out. The 
distress in Ireland had come repeatedly 
before the House on the Orders of the Day; 
and as the hon. Member who represented 
the Shetland islands, was not present to 
urge their condition upon the House, he 
contended that his hon. Friend was per- 
fectly justified in the course which he had 
taken. He must take the liberty of say- 
ing, that he feared that the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, who came down to that 
House professing to take such a deep in- 
terest in the Factories Bill, had been ani- 
mated rather by feelings of hostility to 
the Government, and that they were look- 
ing to an opportunity of putting that Go- 
vernment in a minority, rather than to any 
other object. Perhaps he was not justified 


in making that remark; but certainly that 
was what struck him as being the case, 
more especially when he remembered the 
course which many hon. Members had 
taken on that very Bill on a previous occa- 
sion. 


He wished to direct the attention 
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Distress in Shetland. 


of the House to the fact that these Shet. 
landers had not petitioned the House for 
money—that they had not asked for any 
grants for public works, or to promote em. 
ployment in Shetland. All that they asked 
was that they should have the right of ex. 
changing their fish for the corn and meal 
of other countries. Their belief was that 
if those obstacles which had been put in 
the way of the interchange of their fish for 
the produce of other countries were remov. 
ed, that their distress would be materially 
alleviated ; and he would appeal now to the 
hon. Member for Dorsetshire (Mr. &, 
Bankes) whether that Shetland case was 
not quite conclusive with reference to the 
Corn question? Could the hon. Gentleman 
explain to the House why he persisted in 
refusing to those islanders the right of 
exchanging their fish for Spanish com? 
Could he point out in what way he had 
any claim upon those people? Could he 
show how he had enabled them to catch 
the fish which they wanted to exchange 
for grain? Had the hon. Member supplied 
them with boats, or with fishing-tackle, 
or had he in any way facilitated the pro- 
gress of their industry? If not, how 
could hon. Members urge that he had 
any claim upon them; and by what right 
did the hon. Members say that they should 
not be at liberty to exchange their fish 
for food, until they had paid a toll for 
the benefit of the other landowners of this 
country? He called upon the House, by 
passing the Corn Bill without delay, to 
relieve the distress which existed in those 
islands; and he had no hesitation in saying, 
that so long as hon. Members opposite pre- 
severed in opposing the Corn Bill, they 
were contributing to the starvation of those 
Shetlanders. It was a question well de- 
serving of the attention of the House; and 
he for one was completely indifferent to 
any charges of delaying other business— 
he was completely indifferent to any 1s! 
nuations which either hon. Members opp0- 
site or hon. Gentlemen near him might 
throw out, because he believed that m 
pressing most earnestly upon the House 
the necessity of immediately relieving their 
starving fellow countrymen, he was dis- 
charging a public duty second to no public 
duty which an hon. Member could be called 
upon to discharge in that House. He quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Berwick that before they brought for- 
ward any other great question they should 
dispose of those two great measures already 
before them—the Corn and Customs Acts. 
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The publie mind could not occupy itself 
yith half a dozen questions at the same 
ime; it would be well, therefore, he 
ihought, not further to interrupt the Or- 
ders of the Day, as by $0 doing they would 
uly throw obstacles in the way of those 
meat measures which had been introduced 
by Her Majesty’s Ministers. 
“Sm R. INGLIS would not have said a 
yord on this subject but for an observa- 
tion that had been made in the course of 
the speech they had just heard. He ad- 
nitted that the hon. Member for Berwick 
vas not out of order in bringing this sub- 
ect before the House; but he contended 
that there was something higher than the 
order of that House, which it was becoming 
inall of them to respect. He submitted 
to hon. Gentleman opposite, if, while they 
yere strictly and literally acting within the 
niles of the House, they were not abso- 
litely violating its spirit? The hon. Mem- 
ber who last spoke, had permitted himself 
o impute motives to the Gentlemen with 
thom he (Sir R. Inglis) usually acted, 
and with whom he coincided on the pre- 
wat occasion. He had stated, first, that 
their object was to place Her Majesty’s 
Ministers in a minority; and, secondly, 
that they came down to the House with 
reference to this question of the Factory 
Bill for no real interest in the factory 
children, but for paltry political motives. 
Now, he would take the liberty to state 
vhat might have been far better stated by 
uany of his friends around him, that they 
yielded to none on either side of the House 
in @ deep devotion to that cause, which 
vas almost a sacred cause, that had brought 
them there that day, and which had brought 
them together at a time—two years ago— 
vhen they were more closely united than 
they now were ; and when it was still more 
painful for them to differ from those to 
vhom they had been accustomed to look 
wp with respect. He would not believe 
fra moment that any of those who voted 
in the majority in favour of the Factory 
Bill were actuated by improper motives. 
le believed they entertained the views 
they did from a deep sense of their per- 
mal obligations, irrespective of any party 
‘ousiderations whatever; and let him tell 
the hon. Member for Manchester, what- 
Wer sympathies he might express with the 
habitants of the Shetland Isles, that they 
would find at least as much sympathy on 
the part of those around him, who might 
wvertheless regret that that opportunity 
been selected for bringing their case 
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forward. The hon. Member had taken no 
practical step. Had either of the hon, 
Members proposed any Motion to the 
House? No; but after the speeches of a 
dozen hon. Members upon the miseries of 
the Shetland Islands, still the Question 
which the Speaker would have to put would 
be ‘‘ That the Orders of the Day be now 
read.’’ He regretted that those hon. 
Members should have adopted the course 
which they had, for he feared that whilst 
they were not taking the most effectual 
means to relieve the misery of the Shet- 
landers, they were taking very effectual 
measures to prevent those unfortunate 
beings, whose hopes had been so griey- 
ously disappointed two years ago, from 
obtaining that redress which he trusted 
the measure of the hon. Member for Old- 
ham would secure for them. 
Order of the Day was then read. 


THE FACTORIES BILL. 

Mr. FIELDEN having presented twenty- 
six petitions in favour of the Bill, proceeded 
to say: Sir, I rise to move the Second 
Reading of the Factories Bill; but I cannot 
do so without expressing my great regret 
that this important measure has fallen into 
my hands, instead of remaining to be con- 
ducted to what I hope will be its successful 
result by Lord Ashley, who has done so 
much in this matter to endear him to the 
working people. I will state to the House, 
in the first place, what is the present state 
of the law affecting persons employed in 
factories. It is this :—Children from 8 
years of age to 13, are allowed to work 
only six hours a day; from 13 to 18, twelve 
hours a day ; no female more than twelve 
hours a day; and no person (male or female) 
under the age of 18, to work in factories 
in the night. The Bill I now propose to 
the House to read a second time will limit 
the hours of work of children between 13 
and 18, and females above 18, to eleven 
hours a day (exclusive of time for meals) 
for one year, beginning August, 1846 ; 
and to ten hours a day (exclusive of time 
for meals) from August, 1847. This Bill, 
then, is only intended to limit the hours of 
labour of children between 13 and 18, and 
all females. Those two classes of persons 
have now to work twelve hours a day, 
which, with time spent in going to and 
from the factory, and the time of meals, 
makes fourteen hours’ oecupation—a period 
of labour much too long, in my opinion, 
even for adults ; but if fourteen hours’ oc- 
cupation be too long for adults, who can 
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deny that that length of labour is a shame- 
ful infliction upon children from 13 to 18 ? 
I must say, that the Parliament has shown 
a total disregard of those between 13 and 
18 years of age—a period of life well 
known to be the most critical, when more 
rest is required for the growing and weak- 
ened frame of a young person. The Fac- 
tory Commission of 1833 reported to this 
House, that our demand for a Ten-hour 
Bill for all ages did not go far enough to- 
wards the protection of those whom we 
most desired to protect—that was the young 
children. They told you, that for chil- 
dren from 9 to 13 years of age, ten hours’ 
labour was excessive ; and therefore you 
passed the Act of that year, limiting the 
hours of such children’s work to eight per 
day. Subsequently, you have again limited 
the hours of the younger children to six 
hours per day; but why, I ask, do you still 
keep up the hours of work for a child from 
13 to 18 to the utmost limit that is compa- 
tible with the strength of an adult? The 
real reason of it is this—that the Govern- 
ment has always been so jealous of any 
interference that could possibly lead to a 
diminution of the labour of the adult la- 
bourer, that it has not scrupled to sacrifice 
the child that works by his side. The 
great care of the Parliament has always 
been, to legislate in such a way as that the 
adult should work as much as possible; my 
care and object is, that the child shall work 
no more than is compatible with its bodily 
strength, and with due time for mental and 
religious culture. I refrain from going into 
a detail of the bodily sufferings and the 
social condition consequent upon the long 
hours of work now imposed upon these 
young persons, because Lord Ashley has 
so often and so ably presented them to the 
House, and with so much minuteness, that 
the matter must be in the recollection 
of every hon. Member. Indeed, the right 
hon. Gentleman at the head of the Home 
Department (Sir J. Graham) has often ad- 
mitted the grievance to be made out, and 
no Member of the Government has at- 
tempted to deny the truth of the case made 
out by Lord Ashley. I cannot, however, 
omit to remind the House that at length 
the clergy, both in England and Scotland, 
are petitioning the House to pass this Bill 
to restrict the hours of working these 
young persons, because they find it impos- 
sible to administer religious instruction to 
persons whose whole time is exhausted in 
labour. I presented a petition in favour of 
this Bill from the ministers and elders of 
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the Free Presbytery of Dundee, pray 
the House to pass it, and setting forth 
that their own observation of the Working 
classes had convinced them of the necessity 
for it. That petitioh caused a meeting, op 
the 13th of February, of the ‘ millowners of 
Dundee connected with the Free Chureh of 
Scotland ;” and that meeting passed some 
resolutions calling on the ministers and 
elders to ‘reconsider the object, with a 
view to abandoning the petition.” The 
resolutions themselves I forbear, for the 
sake of the millowners, to read to the 
House. The ministers replied in a pam- 
phlet which I hold in my hand, and in 
which they tell the millowners that— 
“Whilst resolved, as opportunity shall serve, to 
multiply the means of education, and render more 
available those already existing, we must be per- 
mitted to remind you, that no school education, 
however protracted, or however excellent, can 
ever compensate to the factory female operatives 
between the ages of thirteen and eighteen for the 
want of that home education which forms the fu- 





ture housewife and mother. This, we believe, is 
at the root of most of the social evils of Dundee; 
and what but more time at home can provide the 
cure ?” 


In the Scottish Guardian newspaper of the 
21stof this month, I find a report of proceed- 
ings of the Free Synod of Glasgow and Ayr, 
at which the subject of this Bill is taken 
into consideration, and the necessity for it 
strongly urged by the Rev. Mr. Gibson, 
who makes some observations so well wor- 
thy the attention of the House, that I will 
read a passage from his speech. Addres- 
sing his brother ministers, he says— 


“‘ Those of you who have paid any attention to 
these subjects, know what is the fearful state of 
our manufacturing population. I wish not to make 
general or sweeping charges; but the systems 
such as to make it impossible for private individual 
parties to extricate themselves, however much dis- 
posed, without some general legislative measure. 
‘The vast multitudes of this portion of the people 
are worn down in mind and body. They have not 
the time nor strength to attend upon the means 
either of religion or education. The hands of min- 
isters of the gospel and other religious men are 
rendered powerless, and all your efforts fruitless. 
What is the state of the case? When you offer 
visits during the day, the male head of the family, 
and even the female head of the family, are em 
ployed in the factory. The greater portion of the 
junior members are there also. Even some of 8 
who have adopted the plan of commencing visits 
from six to nine in the evening, find that the 
greater portion of that time elapses before they 
can return from the long and exhausting labour 
of the day. As, for instance, in visiting a family 
in these circumstances between eight and nine 
in the evening, I found the parents at home; 
and just as I was finishing my exhortation, at nine 
o'clock, two young grown up and evidently respec 
table daughters had just come in from the factory 
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jnanother part of the city, having left their house 
atfive in the morning. Suppose I had waited till 
ten o'clock, and it had been proper to do so, how 
could these young women be expected to sit down 
and hear my exhortation, exhausted, weary, and 
hungry ? The thing is out of the question. Again, 
yhen you open classes for the instruction of young 
persons, 2 common experience is this, that when 
you commence in autumn you have considerable 
wmbers, but as the biting frosts and colds of win- 
ter set in, your evening classes are deserted. Their 
exhausted frames cannot stand the cold; and it is 
asingular fact, that while in the country it is not 
thelabouring population that complain of the cold, 
inthe towns you cannot get the churches warm 
enough for those accustomed to the heated atmo- 
ghere of the factory ; and, therefore, long hours 
of labour, in such circumstances, are most per- 
ricious. ‘The evil affects the attendance upon or- 
dinances on Sunday. The exhausting labour of 
the week makes them lie in bed in the forenoon of 
Sabbath in too many cases, even of those who 
have still a regard to religion; and with vast 
multitudes of others there is a total alienation 
fom Divine ordinances.” 
Ieannot quit this point without reminding 
the House, that the children from 13 to 
18 have no time in the week days for in- 
struction, and that, consequently, their 
yarents, rather than they thould have none, 
aein the habit of sending them to Sunday 
shools, With aching bones, how can they 
imbibe any profitable instruction? It is 
cruel to keep them cooped up on Sundays 
—the only day they have for recreation 
and rest. I am surprised that, although 
Parliament has legislated, at intervals, for 
forty years upon this subject, it has so to- 
tally neglected the pressing case of these 
young persons ; and, though I never like 
0 contend for this measure upon any 
other than the grounds which dictate it to 
ne, and which I think ought to be para- 
nount—I mean the justice and humanity 
if it~—I will proceed to notice the objec- 
tions that are urged against it. They are 
avowedly founded upon a supposed neces- 
sity for continuing the long hours of work, 
inorder to maintain our present eminence 
inmanufactures and commerce ; and I am 
tilled upon to show that restricting the 
hours of labour would not cause a diminu- 
lon of production, and a diminution of 
nauufacturers’ profits. My opinions on 
this point are principally formed from past 
‘perience ; and I think that there would 
¢no diminution of production, no diminu- 
lun of profits, and no reduction of wages, 
attendant on the shortening of the hours 
f labour that this Bill provides. I have, 
mith all my brothers, been all my life en- 
gaged in the cotton manufacture. I have 
lea in the business ever since the first 
Att for the regulating of factory labour 
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was passed, and extensively engaged in it 
too. I and my brothers are still engaged 
in it. We employ, altogether, between 
2,000 and 3,000 hands. We are now in- 
creasing our works greatly ; and I myself 
am bringing up all my sons to the same 
business. I state these things by way of 
assurance to the House that I have expe- 
rience in the business of which I am speak- 
ing, and a great and increasing interest in 
its prosperity. I am capable of speaking 
of the effects of past legislation ; and if 
the Bill be so destructive as its opponents 
have represented, it is a Bill to abolish the 
business of myself and my family. Let me 
remind the House, that no Factory Bill 
was ever yet passed without the House 
being stunned with predictions of the ruin 
that would ensue to manufactures ; and 
all these predictions have been falsified by 
experiment. You put a stop to night- 
work in all cases, except by adult males of 
18 years and upwards, which has prac- 
tically abolished night-working in mills. 
You reduced the labour of children between 
9 and 13 years of age from fourteen hours 
a day to six hours a day. You reduced 
the labour of all females above 13 years of 
age from fourteen hours a day to twelve 
hours, and thereby the labour of all work- 
ing people in factories has been reduced 
to twelve hours the day. And what have 
been the effects of these reductions of the 
hours of labour? According to the pre- 
dictions of millowners and political econo- 
mists, foreign competition ought to have 
destroyed our manufacturing and commer- 
cial system, our mills ought to have been 
standing still, our manufactures ruined, 
and our workpeople starved. Have any of 
these evils overtaken us? No! I chal- 
lenge anybody to show that wages for la- 
bour in factories generally were not as 
high in 1845 as at any time since the Act 
of 1819 for regulating factory labour was 
passed. As to the ruin by foreign com- 
petition, let me ask my brother manufac- 
turers if they can say that the reduction of 
the hours of labour that has already taken 
place has had the least tendency to injure 
them? Nine Acts of Parliament have 
been passed for regulating factories, be- 
ginning with 1802, and proceeding on to 
1844. Now, what effects have they had 
in diminishing our manufactures? How 
have they crippled the cotton trade? The 
first Act, except for apprentices, was pass- 
ed in 1819; and, taking the consumption 
of cotton in English manufactories for that 
year, and then the consumption for the 
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years 1825, 1831, 1833, and 1844, all of 
these being years in which a Factory Re- 
gulation Act was passed, we shall see that 
the consumption of cotton goes on increas- 
ing greatly as these Acts are passed. 
Thus, the consumption was— 
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In 1819 109,000,000 Ibs. 
1825 . . . . 166,000,000 Ibs. 
BOSE to ws 262,000,000 lbs. 
BBS. 6 os 287,000,000 lbs. 
7 ee 490,000,000 Ibs. 


SOUP» « <6 » 
In ahort, there has been a progressive in- 
crease in the consumption of cotton in this 
country concurrently with the restriction of 
the hours of factory labour. Now, this 
proves clearly that there has been no de- 
crease of production. Then, have the ma- 
nufacturers decreased in wealth under this 
increase of production? I have no means 
of giving any comparative estimate of the 
wealth of the body to which I belong. 
But, if what I have read of speeches made 
by manufacturers at Anti-Corn-Law meet- 
ings be true, both as to subscriptions 
raised by the League, and as to their 
ability to buy out the whole aristocracy 
of the country, surely it will not become 
any Member of that body to stand up in 
this House and deny to those young chil- 
dren, whose services they must own, that 
protection from excessive toil which com- 
mon humanity calls for, and which protec- 
tion the right hon. the Home Secretary 
announced at the beginning of the Session 
would confer honour on our country. Be- 
sides the great increase in production, 
which I have shown already, I must refer 
the House for a further proof of it, and 
that it is continuing, to the Report of Mr. 
Horner, the Inspector of Factories, for the 
half-year ending the 31st of October, 1845. 
The House will recollect that this gentle- 
man is speaking only of his own district. 
In page 3, he says— 


532,000,000 Ibs. 


“ Since the last return to Parliament in Feb- 
ruary, 1839, there has been an increase in my 
district of 529 factories, of 10,021 horses’ power, 
and of 50,522 persons employed. This increase 
has all taken place since November, 1842, when 
the revival of trade began.” 

He further states, that— 

“The increase of power-looms in the last ten 
years is 79,088.” 

Now, I find that the increase here stated 
by Mr. Horner, amounts in horses’ power 
to 25.per cent, in number of persons em- 
ployed to 22 per cent, in three years; and 
that the increase in power-looms, in the 
last ten years, is more than 50 per cent. 
r 

Now, unless some Gentlemen can show me 
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an increase in mills, machinery, and the 
employment of hands equal to this in any 
part of the globe, I shall conclude that ] 
have made out my case, and that no one 
need be scared by the ery, which is always 
set up when a Ten Hours’ Factory Bill is 
asked for, that we shall be ruined by fo. 
reign competition. I estimate, that about 
four-sevenths of the cotton-wool produced 
in all parts, except that for the supply of 
China, is consumed in Great Britain; and 
it is this command of supply of goods in 
the markets of the world that insures ys 
our customers. I am convinced, that if 
the House will concede this Bill, as I hope 
it will, we shall go on increasing our ma- 
nufactures, and increasing in the employ- 
ment of hands, quite as fast as we ever 
have done. The difference in the cost of 
the manufactured article to the consumer 
will be a mere trifle. Of those articles 
used by the poor, it would not exceed a 
halfpenny for a poor man’s shirt, nor be 
more than one penny on a poor woman’s 
dress, supposing wages to remain at what 
they now are, and the same sum be allov- 
ed to the manufacturer that he now has 
for his fixed capital. I say this asa 
manufacturer ; and I feel a strong convie- 
tion that I am right in my estimate. | will 
not conclude my address to the House on 
this question without again expressing my 
great reluctance at having been compelled 
to argue it as a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. In discussing it within and 
for myself, as a manufacturer, I have long 
concluded that the Bill ought to pass, be- 
cause humanity requires it. Asa Member 
of this House, I am guided by the injune- 
tion of Paley, that ‘‘ the first duty of ale. 
gislator is to take care of the poor; for 
this plain reason, that the rich can take 
care of themselves.’’ The arguments that 
I have used, in endeavouring to convinee 
thrift that it will not suffer, have been 
wrung from me by the opposition that has 
been offered by the manufacturing body on 
every attempt to abridge the toil of their 
workpeople. I call upon the House, m 
conclusion, to recollect that as manufae- 
tures go on increasing day by day, as as- 
suredly they will do, this species of Jabour 
is becoming, not merely the occupation of 
a class, but of a nation—that the vast 
hives of industry in the north of England 
and in Scotland must become more ant 

more vast—that, with their increase, there 
will be necessarily an increase of the Wes 
and miseries peculiar to them, and already 

abundantly proved ; and [I urge on the 
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House the necessity that there is for giving 
the young children, whose labour I seek to 
shorten, time for personal relaxation, time 
for education and religious instruction, time 
for observing the routine of domestic duties, 
yithout the knowledge of which, it is vain 
to hope that they will be a creditable or 
even a safe community. 

Mr. AINSWORTH had great pleasure 
in rising to second the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Oldham. He was 
induced to do so from two motives: first, 
from a desire of shortening the hours of 
labour ; and also from the hope which he 
entertained, that as a proposition had been 
held out by the factory operatives, stating 
their anxiety that this business should be 
compromised, Her Majesty’s Government 
vould propose an Eleven Hours’ Bill, in 
which case the operatives would waive a 
Ten Hours’ Bill, and come to an arrange- 
ment upon the matter. Under these cir- 
cumstances he thought that it would be 
advisable at the present moment to see if 
all parties could not come to a satisfactory 
adjustment of the disputes which had so long 
existed between the masters and the opera- 
tive eotton-spinners in the manufacturing 
districts. Such an arrangement would do 
away with all future agitation upon this 
vexatious subject. Having that day pre- 
sented a petition from the borough which 
he had the honour to represent, he could 
not give a silent vote upon this question, 
and, therefore, without being solicited to 
do so by his hon, Friend the Member for 
(ldham, he had come forward to support 
the Motion for the second reading of this 
Bill. There had been various meetings 
in Bolton upon this question; and, from 
the sentiments which had been expressed 
by persons of all classes, it was evident 
that a very strong feeling prevailed that 
smething should be done to reduce the 
hours of factory labour, the operatives 
being quite willing to incur the risk of 
elution in the amount of their labour. 
f then, the operative spinners them- 
ves were willing to abide the conse- 
quences of the abridgment, he thought 
that the House had no longer a right 
object to the principle that the hours 
of factory labour should be reduced. 
He remembered that some time ago a 
eputation from the manufacturing dis- 
inets was appointed to wait on the right 
hon. Baronet. the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, to urge upon him 
the hecessity of opposing the Bill of the 
whle Lord lately the Member for Dorset- 
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shire. It so happened that among the 
members composing that deputation, was 
an individual who had declared to him that 
he would not relax one iota of twelve hours. 
He saw that individual the other day, who 
now said that he was anxious for an Eleven 
Hours’ Bill, and that if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would propose such a measure, 
he was quite sure that the Bill would meet 
with general satisfaction. If so, the time 
had now arrived when some sort of com- 
promise might take place. He had had 
the honour of presenting this day a petition 
in favour of the Bill, signed by the clergy 
and dissenting ministers of the borough 
which he represented ; and he had also pre- 
sented a petition to the like effect signed by 
upwards of 20,000 persons. He believed 
that on this question, like that of corn, 
there was not a difference of opinion on 
the subject that some arrangement ought 
to take place. At a meeting held the 
other day at Bury, Mr. Hinxman, a 
surgeon, in speaking of the evils which 
arose from the protracted hours of labour, 
said— 

“* That many young persons employed as piecers 
had to walk forwards and backwards while at work 
in the mills upwards of twenty-four miles per day. 
He had often called at the cottages of factory 
workers, he had seen children come into the 
houses and immediately fall asleep on the floor 
before they had time to eat their supper ; out of 
every 350 persons employed in factories only 144 
of them enjoyed good health; whilst out of the 
same number of persons not employed in factories, 
241 enjoyed good health.” 


That showed, therefore, what a loss of 
health was occasioned to individuals by the 
system of severe factory labour now gene- 


rally adopted. But then came the ques- 
tion, how far the masters would be suffer- 
ers by a reduction in the hours of labour ; 
and he admitted that this was a question 
which the House ought to take into consi- 
deration. Now at the present moment 
there were several master spinners who 
had for the last year or two years worked 
their mills only eleven hours per day. 
Among these was one of his (Mr. Ains- 
worth’s) constituents, who by way of expe- 
riment had for the last year worked his 
mills only eleven hours per day; and 
he had had a good deal of conversation 
with him on the subject of the profit and 
loss which had resulted from the adoption 
of the system. The gentleman stated that 
he found that as much work as was formerly 
done in twelye hours was now done in 
eleven hours and a half, consequently, in 
point of time, he lost halfan hour. He 
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said, however, that he thought he made 
that up by the superiority of the articles 
spun; and he stated that this superiority of 
the manufactured article gave the greatest 
satisfaction to his customers. Added to 
that he found that his workpeople were 
more healthy, and that there was a saving 
in wear and tear in gas, coals, and various 
expenses incidental to such an establish- 
ment, which, upon the whole, he said, fully 
made up for the loss of half an hour of fac- 
tory labour. This individual had consider- 
ably enlarged his premises, and, in fact, 
had built a new mill; and he asked him, 
whether he intended to carry on the eleven 
hour system in his new mill, which that 
gentleman said he was quite prepared to do. 
Hethought, however, that there werehigher 
considerations connected with this sub- 
ject than pounds, shillings, and pence. As 
legislators, they ought to take a higher 
view of this question, and to try whether 
they could not better the state of society 
among the working classes. He was very 
much pleased the other day to hear the 
sentiments expressed at the meeting which 
Lord Ashley attended at Bolton. At that 
meeting James Heywood, an operative em- 
ployed by Messrs. Robert Knowles and 
Sons, said— 


“That having been a factory worker upon the 
twelve hours’ system, and experienced the change 
to eleven hours per day, he considered that he was 
enabled to speak of the beneficial result that had 
accrued from it, both to himself and fellow-work- 
men, which he would endeavour to do as clearly 
as possible, although he must acknowledge that a 
bad advocate sometimes spoiled a good subject ; 
but they must forgive any mistake, and, selecting 
the goods parts for themselves, leave out the bad 
ones. He had attended meetings of their work- 
people, and had never heard one of them say that 
he should like to go back again to the old system, 
for by the change the worst hour had been taken 
off, and had been put to the best; so that upon a 
fine day they were enabled to walk out and enjoy 
the refreshing breeze, the benefits of which they 
felt both inwardly and outwardly: outwardly, as 
invigorating the system; and inwardly, as by 
viewing the beauties of nature it led to thoughts 
and reflections tending to cultivate the mind. As 
regarded their physical condition, the women were 
the first object of their consideration, for their 
hours of labour were equally as long as those of 
the males; and he must say that since the change 
they appeared to be greatly benefited. The same 
might be said of the youths of both sexes. Work 
no doubt tended to preserve the body; but by 
over-exertion health was destroyed, and its sure 
end was death. As regarded education, there 
was no comparison between now and before they 
worked eleven hours; for he found that double 
the number were now engaged at night schools as 
compared with the twelve hours’ system. He 
coneluded by arguing that, as urged by some, 
short hours did not give a stimulus to go to the 





beer shops; but, on the contrary, that long hours 
were calculated to drive parties into the dram 
shop, to procure a stimulant to renew their 
strength from exhaustion.” 

He could cite many cases to a similar pur. 
port; but hon. Members were so familiar 
with the subject, that it was scarcely ne. 
cessary to enumerate them. It was quite 
clear that if the hours of factory labour 
could be reduced, it would be a great boon 
to the factory operatives. Then, as to the 
loss which would accrue to the factory 
masters. He had already cited one opinion 
on this subject, and he now begged to add 
to that the opinion expressed by one very 
large millowner in the neighbourhood of 
Bury, Mr. John Robinson Kay. That 
gentleman said that he would give his 
cordial support to the Ten Hours’ Bill:— 

“ He had for a long time past been an advocate 

for shortening the hours of labour in factories, 
The present system was injurious to the morals, 
as well as to the physical strength of the rising 
generation. If the hours of factory labour were 
restricted to ten hours per day, it would not, in 
the end, be injurious to either labourers or manu- 
facturers.” 
This was the opinion of a cotton-spinner 
who employed 1,000 hands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bury, and which deserved at- 
tention, owing to his high character and 
respectability. A great deal had been 
said on the subject of the system carried 
on in Mr. Gardner’s mill at Preston; but 
hon. Gentlemen were so well acquainted 
with its details, that he would not fatigue 
the House by a reference to the way in 
which Mr. Gardner carried on his business. 
He believed that that gentleman still car- 
ried on his business on the eleven hours’ 
system; and he wished to state to the 
House the advantages which had accrued 
to his workmen from the adoption of that 
system. THe had received a letter that 
morning from Mr. Gardner, stating the 
advantages which had resulted from the 
reduction of the hours of labour from twelve 
to eleven. Mr. Gardner said— 

“TI beg to state that, in my opinion, they are 

generally enjoying better health now and since 
the adoption of eleven hours, than when working 
twelve. They express themselves so, and their 
appearance bespeaks it.” 
Now, in many concerns of this kind there 
were established sick clubs; and it was 
rather curious that in Mr. Gardner’s esta- 
blishment the sick society was seareely 
ever called upon, at least to the extent it 
was formerly, from the less frequency ° 
invalids in that establishment. Mr. Gard- 
ner said— 

“The sick club formed amongst my workpeople 
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embraces about seven-eighths of the male adults 
jn my mill; the particulars in relation to which 
fully bear me out in respect of the improved state 
of health enjoyed by the members of the club. I 
fad on comparing two years previous to the adop- 
tion of eleven hours with two years subsequent, 
that the number relieved by this club was 60 per 
cent less in the latter period, and the expenditure 
40 per cent less in the latter period, than in the 
former ; the number of members in both instances 
being the same.” 
He did think that the House ought to 
take into consideration the saving of ex- 
pense to the factory people by the adoption 
of this system, as well as their improved 
health ; and if these facts could be proved, 
as from the character and respectability 
of the gentleman who furnished them no 
doubt they could, he hoped the House 
would take this question into its serious 
consideration, so that all parties might 
come to some terms by which an abridg- 
ment of the hours of labour in factories 
might be effected. But these were not 
the only advantages which the workpeople 
in Mr. Gardner’s factory derived from the 
reduction. There were other considerations 
which ought to weigh with the House; and 
frst among them was the subject of educa- 
tion, and the improvement of the social con- 
dition of the people. It was no use to lay out 
parks for the working classes, unless there 
were some alteration in the hours of labour. 
The operatives had frequently asked him 
at public meetings, how it was possible 
that they could take advantage of the 
kindness and munificence of those hon. 
Members who contributed their money to 
purchase parks for their recreation? They 
said that it was quite impossible for them 
to avail themselves of the intended boon, 
as they were so much fatigued after the 
hours of labour that they were obliged to 
go to bed. With regard to the question 
of education, if, by a reduction of one hour 
in the hours of labour, the working classes 
would be enabled to enjoy a greater amount 
of education than they at present received, 
he thought that would furnish an additional 
reason why the House should legislate by 
passing the present Bill. The following 
was the opinion of one of the workmen in 
the employment of Mr. Gardner as to the 
advantages enjoyed in this respect by the 
adoption of the eleven hours’ system :— 
“A good feeling existed between the employer 
and the employed; and again (which was an an- 
swer to a statement now seldom heard, that the 
factory operatives were wholly unfit for the boon 
they sought), that the numbers attending schools 
at night, before the introduction of the eleven 
hours’ system, never exceeded twenty, but was 
mostly much under; and the numbers that now 
attended (many of them adults, and women Jearn- 
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ing domestic acquirements, without which they 
could never perform the duties of wives and 
mothers, including knitting, sewing, and many 
other domestic accomplishments), instead of being 
under twenty, was every evening considerably 
more than 100; and he had no doubt, by very 
little persuasion and management, would increase, 
until those attending night schools would com- 
prise a good majority of the whole number of the 
hands employed at those mills.” 

If, then, by the reduction of one hour’s 
labour, greater facilities were given for 
improving the health and morals of the 
people, and for enabling them to obtain a 
greater degree of education, that was a 
very strong reason for supporting the pre- 
sent measure. If the consideration of 
these topics could possibly weigh with Her 
Majesty’s Government—and he was sure 
that no one could be more anxious than 
they were to consult the happiness of the 
people—he did think that they ought to 
seize the opportunity which the present 
moment afforded, when the factory opera- 
tives were quite willing to abandon a Ten 
Hours’ Bill, if, as he was commissioned to 
say, Her Majesty’s Government would 
come forward and propose an Eleven Hours’ 
Bill. He called upon Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to aid in effecting this arrange- 
ment, which would be looked upon as a 
great boon by the working classes, and 
which could not fail to redound to the 
honour and credit of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 


Mr. HUME was unwilling at any time 
to oppose what appeared to be the un- 
doubted wishes of a large portion of the 
working classes; and having paid some 
attention to the various meetings which had 
been held in different parts of the country 
on this subject, and to the petitions which 
had been presented to the House, he felt 
bound to admit that the opinion of a large 
body of the working classes was decidedly 
in favour of a limitation of the hours of 
labour ; but it was because he considered 
that a more dangerous proceeding to the 
commercial and manufacturing interests of 
the country could not possibly be adopted, 
that he thought it his duty, and the duty 
of every one who believed the working 
classes to be in error in holding this opin- 
ion, to stand forward and resist that which, 
if adopted, would ultimately ruin the best 
interests of the country. Te had on no 
occasion been indifferent to the interests 
of the working classes. On the contrary, 
he prided himself that one of the first ob- 
jects to which he had applied himself in 
that House was to free their labours from 
the restraint of all monopolies ; and it was 
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from his experience of the good effects 
which had followed the adoption of that 
course, that he was induced to oppose the 
present proposal. Why, looking to the 
principles which the House were now avow- 
edly acting upon, with respect to the free- 
dom of our commercial relations, was it 
not contrary to common sense that they 
should one day be adopting a measure to 
relieve the capital and industry of the 
country from trammels, and, on another, 
imposing them on what were equally im- 
portant—the capital of the labouring man 
—and not only on the capital of the la- 
bouring man, but the capital of the master 
who employed him? and he ventured to 
say that if this Bill became law, it would 
end in the ruin of the employer and the 
employed. Therefore it was that he ob- 
jected to any compromise on this question. 
He objected to any further proceeding 
with a measure which would admit the 
principle that the House ought to enter 
upon a consideration of such a question. 
Although he had listened with the greatest 
attention while the hon. Member who 
moved the second reading of the Bill was 
speaking, he unfortunately had not been 
able to catch one single word which had 
fallen from him. He knew, however, what 
the opinions of the hon. Member were, 
having seen full reports of his speeches 
upon other occasions. He would, there- 
fore, only address himself to the argu- 
ments employed upon this occasion by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ainsworth) who had 
seconded the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Oldham. There were undoubtedly cir- 
cumstances under which, from the state 
of parties in the House, a compromise 
might be desirable; but he hoped that 
they had now arrived at a time when the 
principles of commercial freedom were 
clearly understood, and that the House 
would continue to act upon them. The 
hon. Member spoke of regulating the hours 
of labour, as if this country could regulate 
the hours of the whole world. Neither 
that hon. Member, nor those who thought 
with him, seemed to bring forward a pro- 
vision for meeting the rest of the world— 
such as Belgium and Germany—for in- 
stance, who were now rivalling our manu- 
factures. They did not attempt to show 
how if we were shackled, and those coun- 
tries free, we could meet them in the fo- 
reign market in respect to the cheapness 
of our produce. And what would be the 
result if we should cease to supply the fo- 
reign market, which now gave employment 
to many millions of our countrymen? The 





effect would be such that he sus 

the working man, instead of complainin 
that he had too much work, would goon 
begin to complain that he had no work 
at all, and would be the first to call for 
the repeal of the Act which they were 
now so anxious to see passed. He 
thought that if the House were now to 
pass a Ten Hours’ Bill, they would have an 
Eight Hours’ Bill proposed before long, as 
it would be difficult to draw the line where 
the limitation should stop. They might 
rely upon it the good sense of the country 
would be found opposed to any interference 
with the market of labour. It could be 
productive only of deplorable results. No 
man in the country would be found more 
ready and willing than he to alleviate the 
condition of the labouring population; and 
if he thought the proposed measure Kkely 
to alleviate that condition in the least de- 
gree, he would most willingly vote for it, 
But he was convinced that such a legisla. 
tive interference would be but laying the 
foundation of distress and misery. Why, 
if such rules were to be laid down by law 
for the regulation of the labour of workers 
in factories, should they not likewise regu- 
late the hours of labour of grocers, and of 
every other description of tradesmen in 
the country? Time, indeed, had been, 
when the House thought that it could 
really, with benefit to the industrial popu- 
lation, lay down rules and regulations for 
every class; but had it not been subse- 
quently admitted on all hands that every 
man was the best and the fittest judge of 
the manner in which his time should be 
employed, and of the object to which it 
should be applied? If this interference 
with the free application of labour were to 
be admitted, why should domestic servants 
be exempted? Why not introduce a clause 
whereby domestic servants should be pro- 
hibited from labouring during more than 
ten hours of the twenty-four? [ Laughter. | 
Hon. Members might laugh; but he held 
that if a principle were good, it should 
bear to be tested by such extreme supposi- 
tions. But let them apply another form of 
test. Let them see what would be the 
effect upon the finding employment for the 
poor of an overburdened parish. If in his 
parish he had a number of hands, say 100 
or 200 unemployed, how would he propose 
to find them support ? Why, by manufac- 
tures. There was no limit to be placed to 
the employment which might be given by 
manufactures. If the markets could be 
met by low prices, the manufacturers of all 





the world could be contended with by the 
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people of England. But that could not be 
done if the terms of labour were to be inter- 
fered with, and certain limits placed to 
them. He therefore warned hon. Gentle- 
men opposite connected with the agricultu- 
ral interest to beware how they interfered, 
by legislation, to place restrictions on trade 
and manufactures; for every mill that was 
closed tended to increase pauperism, to 
raise poor rates, and endanger the property 
of the country. No one deplored more 
than he did the long hours of the working 
classes; no people in the world laboured so 
hard, or so long, as the English; and if 
it was possible to devise any means of re- 
lieving them from a portion of their labour, 
and enabling them to devote some portion 
of their time to instruction in order to ele- 
vate themselves in the scale of society, he 
would be the first to adopt them. But he 
was convinced the tendency of this mea- 
sure was to lower the wages of labour—to 
throw many out of employment, and dete- 
riorate the condition of the working classes. 
The receipts from land, and the funds 
might, as a means of income, be described 
as very great; but if they adopted mea- 
sures to diminish the whole amount of capi- 
tal paid in wages, they would rapidly affect 
most injuriously every interest in the coun- 
try. Master and labourer should be left to 
make what bargains they pleased ; the 
State ought not to step in and authorita- 
tively interfere with the capital of the one, 
or the labour which was the capital of the 
other. It had been said that the factory 
workers were ready to take the chance of 
any reduction of wages; but the wages 
paid by the manufacturer formed only one 
portion of his expenses. The cost of run- 
ning his machinery must also be taken into 
account; and if his expenditure under both 
heads did not enable him to psoduce an ar- 
ticle at a certain cost, it would be impossible 
for him to compete with the foreigner. 
The hon. Members who had originally pro- 
posed to shorten the hours of labour, had 
declared their unwillingness to interfere 
with the action of machinery ; but the 
House had gone from step to step until 
machinery was presently to be stopped alto- 
gether, although it had been clearly proved 
by the evidence given before Mr. Senior 
and the other Commissioners, who had 
Visited the manufacturing districts, that 
Profits depended on the last hour or two 
hours’ operation of the machinery in facto- 
tes. This showed how dangerous it was to 
Interfere in such a case. When evidence 
was taken in the years 1824 and 1825 
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to inquire into the matter, the distress 
which was then complained of was attri- 
buted, not to the long hours of labour, but 
to the existence of a combination amongst 
the masters to keep down the rate of wages. 
The arguments of the hon. Member for 
Bolton in support of the Bill appeared to 
him to be the very strongest possible against 
the interference with the freedom of the 
labour market; and so convinced was he 
of the total impolicy of such a measure, 
both by his own previous convictions and 
the arguments he had heard, that he should 
move as an Amendment, that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 
Before moving the Amendment, however, 
he thought it right to advert to some ar- 
guments which had been accidentally placed 
in his way a few days since, and which 
showed strongly the impolicy of the factory 
law altogether. He meant the petition 
presented from the ropemakers on the 
Clyde, by which it appeared, that out of 
fifty-three rope and twine makers on the 
Clyde, only eight worked by machinery, 
and those eight were subjected to all the 
annoyances of visits from inspectors and 
surgeons, and were liable to be punished 
for even permitting boys to be upon their 
premises. So that if strange boys strayed 
in, those manufacturers were liable to pu- 
nishment under the provisions of the Fac- 
tories Act. Now that was really mon- 
strous, yet that was the law as it at pre- 
sent stood; and one of the consequences 
was, the increase of demoralization and 
crime. Whathe wished was, that masters 
and men should be left to make the best 
bargains with each other they could. Great 
advantage, it was said, had arisen from 
the abridgment of twelve to eleven hours’ 
labour in Mr. Gardner’s mill at Preston. 
That was all very well; but that had taken 
place without the interference of the Legis- 
lature; which interference was what he 
decidedly objected to. If they interfered 
with the employment of the young, it was 
incumbent on them to provide for their in- 
struction; if they compelled them to be 
idle, what would be the result? Their 
parents were too poor to send them to 
school, and they were left to wander about 
the streets. Any interference with the 
rights of parents and masters was against 
principle, and must lead to mischief; and 
he trusted Her Majesty’s Government 
would give their strenuous opposition to 
any such extension of a vicious system as 
the measure now before them. If they 
put restrictions upon trade, they would 
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at present employed in manufactures on the 
poor rate of the country, and would tend to 
deteriorate the population. He entreated 
the House to pause and consider the pre- 
sent situation of their manufactures. All 
the world was now open to the enterprise 
of manufacturing places ; country gen- 
tlemen, perhaps, might not be aware how 
little would turn the markets of the 
world against this country. He would 
mention one fact in proof of this: up 
to a certain period the Russian army 
was clothed with cloth supplied by this 
country. An additional duty was laid 
on wool, that applied to all kinds, fine and 
coarse; this raised the price of the article, 
and the consequence was the cloth of Bel- 
gium came into competition with the cloth 
of our manufacturers, and by that country 
the Russian contract had been ever since 
supplied. A very small amount, a halfpenny 
npon a pound or yard, was enough to turn 
the scale of commerce against them. He 
implored the House not to be led away by 
the idea that they were promoting the 
cause of humanity by such a measure. 
There ought to be no compromise upon it; 
they should act upon principle, and that 
would require them to reject the Bill. He 
was not prepared to repeal all the legisla- 
tion of the past ; he would not go into that 
—sufficient unto the day was the Motion 
before them; but he thought they ought 
not to proceed on a wrong course when 
they were convinced it was erroneous. 

Sm G. STRICKLAND thought the 
present question came under the notice of 
the House under better auspices and with 
better chances of success than it had ever 
appeared before; he thought a great 
change had taken place in the opinion of 
the master manufacturers in the great ma- 
nufacturing districts. Many who had here- 
tofore been most violently opposed to the 
measure were now shaken in that opposi- 
tion ; many—and the fact was highly cre- 
ditable to them—had adopted eleven hours 
as their time of working instead of twelve. 
He had presented several petitions, among 
them one from the workmen in Mr. Gard- 
ner’s factory in favour of the limitation. 
They found all who had tried the experiment 
were highly gratified with it. The work- 
men stated, that if they did lose any wages, 
the small loss was not to be put into com- 
petition with the immense benefit they de- 
rived from the short hours of work. Nor 
was it among the manufacturers only that 
this change of opinion had taken place ; 
many Members of that House had been 
shaken in their opposition to legislation on 
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this subject. He thought that even the 
hon. Member for Montrose did not now 
stand on that very high ground he did for. 
merly, in his opposition to all interference 
between masters and labourers, because, 
though he still deprecated all legislation op 
the subject, he now made an exception in 
the case of young children. Now, it was 
from finding that the parents could not 
protect their children that the necessity for 
this interference arose ; it was found that 
custom prevailed over their power. Parents 
could not prevent their children being em- 
ployed for fifteen hours a day to stand 
against the power of machinery. The 
Legislature had already adopted measures 
preventing children under thirteen years of 
ago from working more than six hours a 
day. He recollected that those who con- 
demned legislating on this matter said, if 
the restriction took place, they should see 
the end of the manufactures of England; 
if young children were not allowed to work 
twelve, thirteen, or fifteen hours a day, 
there was an end of the cotton and woollen 
manufactures. The change had taken 
place; the number of working hours for 
young children had been reduced to six, 
and he was inclined to think the manufac- 
tures of England were in a more flourishing 
state than ever they were. Now, what 
was it they asked for in coming forward 
with this question? That children and 
young persons of the ages of thirteen to 
eighteen should not be required to labour 
in manufactories against the power of ma- 
chinery for a greater number of hours than 
was required of the strongest agricultural la- 
bourer in any part of England. For, after all, 
if the Bill were a Ten Hours’ Bill, it would, 
in fact, require the same number of hours 
as the agricultural labourer had ; it was 
for ten hours’ labour, and two hours for 
meals ; as the law stood at present, it re- 
quired young and helpless persons to la- 
bour twelve hours, which, with two hours 
for meals, compelled them to be fourteen 
hours from home, thus depriving them not 
only of the comforts of life, but the means 
of improvement, by which they might hope 
to move in a more respectable situation 
than they did at present. Ile was con- 
vinced the more the question was discussed, 
and the oftener it was brought before the 
House, the more the opposition to it would 
continue to be shaken, and the more plainly 
it would appear that it could be no detr- 
ment to their manufactures to protect chil- 
dren and young persons, and to prevent 
them from working beyond their strength. 
All he contended for was that there should 
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be some exception to the general rule, and 
that where children and young persons 
could not protect themselves, the law 
should step in, and, as a matter of huma- 
nity, give them that assistance. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said: Although, Sir, 
] might have been, on the personal ground 
of indisposition, unwilling to address the 
House during the discussion of this morn- 
ing, yet, as the question now stands, I think 
itis expedient that some Member of Her 
Majesty’s Government should state what 
js the course they, as a Government, in- 
tend to pursue. The hon. Baronet who 
has just sat down has truly remarked, that 
this subject has, in the present Parliament, 
undergone an ample and full discussion. 
Qn former occasions it has been my duty 
to state to the House the principles which 
would guide my decision in reference to the 
question we are now debating. It is not 
anew question ; it is one of paramount im- 
portance, which must be decided on great 
and leading principles. It has been my 
duty carefully and dispassionately to recon- 
sider all the opinions, in reference to this 
subject, which I formerly entertained, and 
which I have endeavoured to express; and, 
considering the great interests at stake 
and the importance of any decision Her 
Majesty’s Government may adopt in refer- 
ence to such a subject, I should have thought 
itunpardonable not to have reviewed with 
more than ordinary caution the princi- 
ples on which I have acted. I have done 
so, and I am bound to state to the House 
that the most careful consideration I have 
been able to bestow on the subject, has not 
led me to change any opinion I have before 
avowed with respect to this measure. It 
is, therefore, my duty to resist its farther 
progress. I will now endeavour to remove 
some of the obstacles to the free discussion 
of this measure, which have, I think, oc- 
curred in the course of the present debate. 
First, the hon. Member for Montrose says 
he depreeates any compromise. Certainly, 
tmust be observed that the question, as 
it now presents itself, appears to be one 
hot so much of principle as of detail, and 
therefore a compromise might on that 
ground be less objectionable, and a settle- 
ment by compromise might reasonably be 
anticipated. But I must say the petition 
presented by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Preston (Sir G. Strickland) shows how 
fallacious the hope of any benefit from such 
compromise would be. The hon. Baronet 
talled particular attention to the petition 
ofthe workmen of Mr. Gardner’s factory. 
That gentleman, with a most praiseworthy 
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beneficence, believed it was possible to 
combine the interests of the master and the 
workmen ; he tried the experiment of work- 
ing his machinery for eleven hours, and 
much reliance has been placed upon that ex- 
periment. Yet the workmen of that manu- 
factory have this day presented a petition, 
not in favour of eleven hours, which would be 
a natural compromise, but they go a step 
further, and present a petition in favour of 
the limitation to ten hours. With regard 
to the observations which fell from the hon. 
Member who moved the second reading of 
this Bill, and whose conduct on this matter 
is beyond all suspicion, because his motives 
are pure, generous, and disinterested, what 
he says on the subject is entitled to the 
utmost respect. He referred to the Bill 
restricting the hours of labour brought in 
in 1819 by the late Sir R. Peel. All that 
Sir R. Peel proposed by that Bill was, not 
that ten hours should be the limitation, but 
twelve, which is now the law. The limita- 
tion proposed by Sir R. Peel only applied 
to children from 8 or 9 years of age till 
the age of 16. I know not that I can agree 
altogether with the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose, in regretting the steps the Legisla- 
ture has already taken on this subject; I 
should be prepared to vindicate the steps 
which up to this time have been sanctioned 
by the Legislature. The hon. Member for 
Oldham admits that, with respect to chil- 
dren, everything has been done that the 
most tender care and paternal solicitude 
could require. No child under 8 years of age 
is permitted to work in any factory of the 
four great staples of the country—cotton, 
wool, silk, and flax. The Act of 1819 
limited the hours of work for young persons 
to twelve, but imposed no restriction beyond 
the age of 16. But what has been done 
in later times? what has been done in the 
last ten years? No children under 8 years 
of age are admitted to manufactories at 
all; we have gone further, no children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 13 are allowed to 
work more than six hours and a half in 
any one day; careful provision is made 
during five out of six of the working days 
that the education of these children shall 
be conducted in a manner regulated by law 
—the quality of the education so given 
having been improved—for the space of 
three hours. Therefore as respects children 
the law is in a most favourable state. I ad- 
mit the question has not been settled as a 
matter of principle, but by an agreement 
among parties. We have said that no young 
person between 13 and 18 shall work more 
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But we have gone a step further; in con- 
sequence of the social duties imposed upon 
the female sex, we have said that no adult 
female shall be employed during the night. 
The measure we are about to decide upon 
says it is expedient to alter the said Acts 
for the purpose of further restricting the 
hours of labour for young persons and 
women. Let us hear the grounds on which it 
is proposed. There is no dispute as to the 
practical effect of the most important Act to 
which I have alluded; though in terms it 
does not impose any restrictions upon male 
adult labour or upon working machinery, yet 
virtually this enactment as to the hours of 
labour for young persons and women places 
as complete and as stringent a limitation 
upon the employment of adult labour and 
of machinery as if these had been restricted 
in express terms. I don’t think there is 
any dispute, or any room for dispute, on 
that point. Having cleared the ground so 
far, let me entreat the House to consider 
for a moment the immense magnitude of 
the subject we are discussing. First of all, 
what is its bearing on our trade? What 
proportion do the exports from the four 
branches of our manufactures which may be 
affected by this measure bear to the whole 
exports of the country? I say, fearlessly, 
that the aggregate exports of those four 
branches of our manufactures constitute 
three-fourths of our whole exports; and 
they amount in value annually to between 
30,000,0007. and 40,000,0002. Then, 
consider the wages paid to those who are 
employed in those manufactures. I am 
informed that not less than 225,0001. are 
paid weekly in wages to the operatives so 
employed; and the population dependent 
upon those branches of manufacture is not 
less than half a million. If we adopt the 
measure now proposed, and if it be erro- 
neous, it is no trifling error we are about to 
commit. Ittouches our staple manufactures; 
it hampers our foreign trade ; it affects the 
industry of half a million of our population; 
it bears upon wages amounting to nearly a 
quarter of a million, paid week by week. It 
is impossible to say whether we can consi- 
der any question of more vital importance 
in respect of the manufactures which are 
touched by the measures now proposed, or in 
respect of the classes who are interested in 
those manufactures. This is my first ob- 
jection to the further progress of the Bill: I 
object also to the time at which we are called 
upon to discuss it. In the present Parlia- 
ment the subject has undergone most ample 
consideration. An hon. Gentleman observed 
that the working classes were greatly disap- 





pointed by the course which had been py. 
sued by this House in reference to the propo. 
sition for the reduction of the hours of labour 
to ten hours. I absolutely deny that this 
House ever decidedly pronounced for a ten 
hours’ measure. The proposal in favour 
of twelve hours was rejected by the House, 
The Motion of Lord Ashley to substitute ten 
for twelve hours was also negatived. From 
the difficulty consequent on these two ad. 
verse votes, I then introduced a fresh Bill; 
and the measure we are now discussing 
embodies the identical clause which Lord 
Ashley moved on the occasion to which | 
have now referred. It is, totidem verbis, 
the same clause which was then rejected 
by a majority of 295 to 198. I wish the 
House, then, to consider the state of 
matters incident on the legislative settle- 
ment of the question which was ultimately 
adopted. All the arrangements of trade 
have been framed upon that decision, as 
fixing the period of labour; and I object 
therefore, so recently after a settlement of 
that description, to reverse a decision which 
I think was, upon the whole, a just anda 
wise one. I must refer to other cireum- 
stances which seem to render the present 
moment inopportune for interfering with 
the existing arrangements, affecting, as 
they do, interests of such magnitude. In 
the course of this Session we have come 
to some most important decisions with 
reference to the manufacturing commu- 
nity. A portion of those decisions is not 
yet operative as law, but there is another 
portion which is now actually in operation. 
That which is not operative exempts the 
consumer of corn in this country from 
the burden imposed upon him in the en- 
hancement of price, which is the con- 
sequence of restrictions imposed upon 
the importation of corn from other coun- 
tries. But there is a portion, as I re- 
marked, which is already operative, namely, 
that which exposes our manufactures to 
free competition with the manufactures 
of foreign countries. Reductions of 1) 
and of 10 per cent have been proposed on 
the duties which have hitherto been levied 
for the protection of our staple manufac- 
tures. Those reductions have been carried 
into effect. The removal of protection 
from our manufactures is in full operation. 
But the benefit to be received by the con- 
sumer from the repeal of the Corn Laws 
as yet is suspended; and it is some- 
what hard upon the manufacturing popula- 
tion to be exposed to foreign competition, 
while at the same time they are excluded 
from the benefit which, as consumers, they 
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yould derive from the free importation of 
foreign corn. What is the measure now 
before the House, but an attempt to trench 
upon the capital of the labourer? It has 
been said, ‘‘ Don’t treat this as a ques- 
tion of pounds, shillings, and pence.’’ What 
are wages ? Pounds, shillings, and pence. 
You cannot deal with the question of capi- 
tal or of labour, except upon the acknow- 
edged principles of legislation in regard to 
social polity. But, as to the effect of this 
measure, can it be otherwise than a matter 
of vital importance when you abridge the 
hours your machinery is to run by no less 
than one-sixth part? To that extent will 
this measure attect labour, and, as I think, 
infallibly operate upon wages. The inten- 
sity of foreign competition absolutely pro- 
hibits a rise of prices ; and the effects of 
such a measure must, therefore, be met by 
areduction of profits. What are the ef- 
fects of a reduction of profits? One of 
these is its tendency to produce a reduc- 
tim of wages. I have heard something 
said, as if a reduction from 12 to 11 hours 
vould make very little difference in the 
quantity produced. Reference has been 
made to an experiment, of which I find an 
acount in the Manchester Guardian of 
April 4. The experiment was tried at one 
of the mills of Horrockses, Miller, and Co., 
of Preston, and the statement to which I 
refer gives the following results :— 
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The quantity, it thus appears, spun in 69 
hours was 307,525; the proportional quan- 
tity for 64 hours being 285,240. The 
workmen, notwithstanding every exertion 
on their part to go beyond the average 
quantity and obtain a result favourable to 
the reduction of the hours of labour, 
brought the quantity worked in 64 hours 
up only to 287,016; the experiment show- 
ing a diminution of produce, by working 
11 hours per day instead of 12, to the ex- 
tent of 63 per cent on hand-mules, of 
7% per cent on self-acting mules and on 
throstles. It seems clear, therefore, that 
the result of the experiment is unfavourable 
to the proposition which is now before the 
House. Assuming that the effect of this 
measure falls upon capital, if you reduce 
the hours of labour from 12 to 10, I cannot 
put the loss to the manufacturer by any 
calculation at less than a tax of 16 per 
cent upon that capital. But, as I have al- 
ready said, the capitalists will shift a large 
portion of their loss from a reduction of 
profits to a reduction of wages. Take the 
supposition that a reduction of profits is 
avoided by a reduction of wages. The 
sole capital of the working man is his la- 
bour. His hard lot is to earn his bread 
by the sweat of his brow; in pain and 
sorrow he eats it all the days of his life. 
Take care, then, lest from motives of mis- 
taken humanity you aggravate his lot. I 
know nothing more praiseworthy, nothing 
more worthy of the admiration of the 
working classes, than the patient endur- 
ance with which the operatives in the 
manufacturing districts strive to improve 
their condition. You must take care lest 
you offer any impediment to their pro- 
gress. You must keep in view the effects 
which your interference may have on their 
moral condition. If you add to their 
poverty, it will degrade their situation in 
life. I am certain it will not promote their 
morality. Any measure which interferes 
with their labour is fatal to their independ- 
ence, and every measure fatal to their in- 
dependence is injurious to their morals. I 
yesterday received, I may say had the 
honour of receiving, a deputation from the 
working classes. 1 never heard arguments 
in favour of a measure which had a bearing 
on the personal interests of any parties 
stated with greater clearness and moderation. 
If this were a matter of feeling, my judg- 
ment would be biassed in their favour; but 
I stated to them what I state now to you, 
that it is no pedantic adherence to the 
principles of political economy that induces 
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me to oppose the measure now before the 
House; but I oppose it because I do be- 
lieve it is for the good of the working 
classes, rightly understood, that we should 
not carry this abridgment of the hours of 
labour further than it has already gone. 
I am persuaded that a measure impos- 
ing a tax approaching to 16 per cent upon 
the little capital of the working man, 
would be one of the most grinding and op- 
pressive measures that the Legislature, by 
design or by inadvertence, ever passed. I 
am persuaded that in the long run the 
working classes themselves would be the 
great losers. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose most opportunely brought a fact be- 
fore us to-day, which shows the inexpe- 
diency of interference. We did not con- 
template bringing the ropemakers under 
the operation of the existing Act. But by 
the legal construction of the Statute, they 
are found to come within its range. What 
is the consequence ? Why, that both mas- 
ters and men concur in telling you that you 
have inadvertently committed a great error 
and a great injury in limiting the hours of 
their labour. I believe there are other 
cases which have not as yet been brought 
under your notice. Were I to dwell on 
the subject, I should only restate what 
has been already laid before the House. 
While we abrogate the protecting duties 
by which our great manufacturing interests 
were favoured, let us not trammel their 
exertions by further interference such as is 
now proposed ; we expose them to com- 
petition with foreign manufactures, car- 
ried on without limitation, without inter- 
ference, with none of those surgeons’ visits 
which have been the subject of complaint, 
with none of those regulations which are so 
vexatious, yet ‘so indispensable if the law 
is to be enforced at all. But all I ask is, 
that you will not hastily and prematurely 
depart from the decision which you so 
lately pronounced on this subject, and 
which, indeed, is itself a violation of sound 
principle, in favour of the measure now 
proposed, which goes beyond the existing 
law, and is not defensible upon any general 
principles whatever, and which is not 
proved necessary by experience. I believe 
that in France the hours of labour are from 
72 to 84 in the week; in Russia, from 70 to 
90; in Austria, from 72 to 80, and so also 
in other countries, while by law in this 
country they are limited to 69. You are, 
by the willing acquiescence of your trading 
community, labouring under this restriction, 
about to expose them to free competition 
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with countries which are not subjected prac. 
tically to any limitation of the hours of |g. 
bour, or of the working of machinery. They 
said, ‘‘ Repeal, if you will, all protecting du. 
ties.’’ The protection duties are gone. You 
have consented to more than that. You have 
actually allowed the export of all your ma. 
chinery. You have allowed the export of 
your coal. You have given every facility 
to foreign manufactures. And under these 
circumstances British manufactures must 
enter the arena; all you are asked to do is 
to give them fair play. I have reviewed 
my opinions upon a most important branch 
of commercial law. I have satisfied myself 
that the Corn Law is injurious as it stands, 
and further, that it is unjust to the great 
body of consumers. I have exposed my- 
self to all charges of inconsistency. | 
have sacrificed all personal prejudices, pre- 
conceived opinions, and presumed interests, 
I take no credit for doing so. I have come 
to the conclusion that the law as to the 
importation of corn ought to be altered. 
In this matter my judgment is not warped 
by personal interests. If I could have satis- 
fied myself that I had come to an erroneous 
conclusion on a former occasion when this 
subject was submitted to the House, I 
should certainly have adopted the same 
course, and would not have hesitated to 
avow a change of opinion, and give my 
support to the hon. Member for Oldham 
(Mr. Fielden). Having shortly stated my 
reasons for opposing the measure he has 
proposed, and having conferred with my 
Colleagues on the subject, I believe I may 
state on their part that their decision con- 
curs with mine, that, upon the whole, no 
ground has been laid for further interfer- 
ence. There ought to be no hesitation on 
the part of the Executive Government in 
a question of this kind; and I announee 
our firm determination to resist the further 
progress of this Bill. 

Mr. M. PHILIPS rose to address the 
House with great satisfaction, after the 
speech of the right hon. Baronet—a speech 
which was as convincing as it was sound 
and judicious. He had no hesitation m 
saying that he had no interest in opposing 
a Ten Hours’ Bill; to him it was a matter 
of most perfect indifference whatever num- 
ber of hours was legislated for; but he 
was bound to look at the condition of the 
great masses of the people of this country, 
and to legislate upon such a subject with 
the utmost caution. There had been one 
fact adduced in the course of this debate 
of great importance, and he should be 
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surprised to find it attempted to be dis- 
puted by any hon. Member. They had 
heen formerly met with a declaration, 
that, if a Ten Hours’ Bill were passed, 
there would be an equal quantity of work 
done as in twelve hours. He thought 
that fallacy had been fully exposed by 
the experiment which had been made, 
vith a most praiseworthy object, by several 
manufacturers, the result of which had been 
correctly stated by the right hon. Baronet. 
It was a fallacy to suppose that with a Ten 
Hours’ Bill the workmen could produce an 
equivalent for that which they now received 
twelve hours’ wages, when he considered 
the machinery at the present moment. 
Then it came to this question, whether, 
supposing the workmen did the same quan- 
tity of work as they now did in ten hours, 
they were content with ten ‘hours’ pay ? 
He believed if the question were decided 
by the ballot, the workmen would decide 
the other way. To expect that an indivi- 
dual could earn the same amount of wages 
for ten hours’ labour that he now did for 
twelve, was an absurdity. It had been said 
that the working people were ready to run 
the risk. Assuming that they were so, 
vas it the part of the Legislature to suffer 
them to run such a risk? He would ask, 
if the working classes did expect any ad- 
vantages from a Ten Ifours’ Bill, how it 
was, on former occasions, when work was 
good and wages were high, there never 
vas any combination to compel the Mem- 
bers to try the experiment? The masters 
would have been ready to make the experi- 
nent. He must depreeate interfering with 
adult labour. The House was not now le- 
gislating for women or children, but for 
heads of families. However he might run 
counter to the opinions of his constituents 
won this subject, who might, if they 
thought it just and proper to do so, with- 
iuw their confidence from him, he could 
wt refrain from expressing his opinion 
that, by passing this Bill, the Legislature 
vould inflict upon the trade of this country, 
though with the best intentions, one of the 
severest blows which it had ever suffered ; 
and would cause the greatest injury to the 
working classes themselves. He looked at 
this question in a general point of view— 
a national point of view, and he took his 
‘and upon the sound arguments of the 
tight hon. Baronet. After the address the 
ight hon. Baronet had just delivered, he 
ind thought himself bound to offer himself 
0 the House, and to express his cordial 
‘meurrence in the view the right hon. Ba- 
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ronet had taken, and he should feel it to be 
his duty to record his vote in opposition to 
the second reading of this Bill. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday, May 
13th. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, April 30, 1846. 


Minvutes.] Pusirc Brits, — 1% Exchequer Bills; In- 

solvent Debtors Act Amendment; Western Australia. 
2*- Religious Opinions Relief. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From a great number of Chari- 
table Institutions, against the Charitable Trusts Bill.— 
From Whitechapel, Colchester, and Folkest for the 
Better Observance of, and against the Sale of Intoxicat- 
ing Liquors on, the Sabbath.—From Henry Walker, of 
Clerkenwell, in favour of the Charitable Trusts Bill.— 
From Nenagh, for the Advancement of Public Money 
for the carrying on of Public Works in Ireland.—From 
Wigan, for the Adoption of an Efficient Ten Hours Bill, 
and for the Better Regulation of Factories—From Cler- 
gymen and others of Manchester, complaining of the 
conduct of Contractors employed in the Construction of 
Railways, and stating that they do not take proper care 
for the Prevention of Accidents, and for Inquiry. — From 
Glasgow, against the Burghs (Scotland) Bill. 





CHARITABLE TRUSTS’ BILL. 

The Duke of CAMBRIDGE presented 
a petition against the Bill from the Trus- 
tees of the Foundling Hospital. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON presented 
a similar petition from the Trustees of the 
Lying-in-Hospital in Brownlow Street. 

Lorp CAMPBELL: My Lords, I have 
a similar petition to present from the Wor- 
shipful Company of Cordwainers; and also 
four petitions, with a like prayer, from dif- 
ferent Trustees of Charities in Coventry, 
administered both by members of the 
Chureh and Dissenters. I do trust, my 
Lords, that my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Brougham), whose opinion has so 
much weight with the Lord Chancellor, 
will exert his powerful influence to induce 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack to relieve the country from the anxiety 
which this Bill occasions. There have been 
a vast number, I may say an absolute 
showever, of petitions presented to your 
Lordships against this Bill; but although 
my noble and learned Friends have exerted 
all their great influence with the country 
to induce petitions in its favour, I can only 
hear of one which either has been, or is 
likely to be, presented; and that one is 
signed by a solitary individual. I do not 
believe that that solitary petition will weigh 
for one moment with your Lordships against 
the general expression of public opinion, 
and therefore I trust the Bill will be with- 
drawn, and the country thereby be relieved 
from its anxiety. 
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The LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I do not believe that the with- 
drawal of this Bill would be a relief to the 
public mind in any way whatever, though 
it might, indeed, be a relief to the minds of 
some of these petitioners, who, as I shall 
soon have an opportunity of showing you, 
have been proceeded against, in conse- 
quence of the reports of the Commissioners 
of Charities for the recoveries of moneys 
which have been entrusted to them for 
charitable purposes, but which they have 
applied to their own private and particular 
purposes, 

Lorp COTTENHAM then presented 
petitions from the Trustees of a Charity in 
Coventry, and from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, both deprecating the passing of 
this measure into law. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: My Lords, I also 
have a petition to present on the subject of 
this Bill. It is from a private but a very 
respectable individual, who prays your 
Lordships that the Bill may pass into a 
law. He says, my Lords, that it is not 
only his opinion, but the opinion of many 
others, that the funds consecrated by the 
pious munificence of individuals to chari- 
table purposes, are too often perverted to 
purposes of jobbing and of corruption, to 
guzzling and to gluttony, which my noble 
and learned Friends near me (Lords Camp- 
bell and Cottenham) appear to patronize— 
not in their own persons, of course. Oh 
no! not in their own persons, but in endea- 
vouring, as they are endeavouring, to ex- 
cuse these persons, and to exempt them 
from the operation of an efficient remedy 
and consequent punishment for their abuse 
of the property committed to them. [A cry 
of ‘“‘Name.’’] Oh! I do not wish to con- 
ceal the name; the petition proceeds from 
Mr. Henry Walker, a chemist, I believe, 
in St. John Street, Clerkenwell; and when 
my noble Friend talks of this being the 
only petition in favour of the Bill, and of its 
proceeding from a private individual, I beg 
to remind him that the question is not as 
to the number of persons who may sign a 
petition, but whether they are right or 
wrong. Now, Mr. Walker happens to pe- 
tition for what is right, whilst those who 
confide their petitions to my noble Friends 
petition for what is wrong; and therefore, 
of the two, I think Mr. Walker’s petition, 
though it is only the petition of an indivi- 
dual, is entitled to the greater weight. 
But I will say nothing further on the sub- 
ject at present, excepting only this, that I 
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trust the measure will be brought forwan 
as soon as possible, that we may be ablet 
give it due consideration, and pass it into 
a law during the present Session. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS RELIEF BILL, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in my. 
ing the Second Reading of the Religious 
Opinions Relief Bill, said, he wished briefly 
to state to their Lordships the circum. 
stances under which the measure origin- 
ated. A noble Lord (Lord Beaumont), 
in the Session of 1844, introduced a Bill 
for the purpose of repealing several Acts 
of Parliament imposing penalties and other 
disabilities upon Her Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects. The Acts of Parlis. 
ment, and the clauses of Acts of Parlia. 
ment, which it was proposed by that noble 
Lord to repeal were so numerous, and the 
subject itself was so complicated, that he 
(the Lord Chancellor), on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, proposed to the 
noble Lord to transfer the Bill into his 
hands, he (the Lord Chancellor) undertak- 
ing to make inquiry into the subject, and 
to bring forward such a measure as he 
thought might properly and safely be passed 
into law. The noble Lord acceded to his 
request ; and he (the Lord Chancellor) ac- 
cordingly referred the Bill to the Ctim- 
nal Law Commissioners, requesting them, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to report upon the subject. When the 
Commissioners had made their Report, the 
Session being considerably advanced, he 
(the Lord Chancellor) was pressed by the 
noble Lord to bring in a Bill upon the sub- 
ject; and, as he found it impossible at that 
time thoroughly to investigate the whole 
subject, he selected those Acts or parts of 
Acts which were most objectionable, and 
to the repeal of which he thought no sound 
objection could be made. Accordingly, he 
introduced a Bill which met with very slight 
opposition in that House, and which was 
passed unanimously by the other House o 
Parliament. That, however, was consl- 
dered by himself, and he had so stated it 
at the time, to be an imperfect measure. 
He then pledged himself to their Lord- 
ships that he would refer the whole ques 
tion, not only as it related to Her Majes- 
ty’s Roman Catholic subjects, but to other 
persons dissenting from the doctrines of 
the Church of England, to the Crmm 
Law Commissioners, and that he would 
bring in a Bill founded upon their Report 
In pursuance of that pledge he referred the | 
whole subject to the Criminal Law Com | 
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missioners, at the head of whom was the 
late Chief Justice of India, Sir Edward 
Ryan. They investigated the subject, and 
roduced a very learned, elaborate, and 
able Report, which had been laid upon their 
Lordships’ Table, and which he had no 
doubt many of their Lordships had atten- 
tively considered. He requested the Cri- 
ninal Law Commissioners also to frame 
and prepare a Bill founded upon their Re- 
tt; they complied with his request, 
and produced a Bill, a copy of which 
yas also laid upon their Lordships’ 
Table. The second Bill formed a part 
of the Bill to which he now referred. 
He had thought it prudent to divide the 
bill into two, for reasons which he would 
shortly state. One part of it related to 
vaths to be taken by persons dissenting 
fom the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the other part to those disabili- 
ties under which such persons rested; and 
itwas that which formed the subject of the 
pesent Bill. He considered there might 
le more difficulty and more doubt with 
regard to the former part of that Bill, 
» framed by the Commissioners, than 
vith regard to the latter part; and as 
he was very desirous that the present 
Bil relating to disabilities should pass 
nto a law, he thought it much better to 
bring it forward by itself. It was with this 
view that he had reduced the Bill into its 
present shape and compass. This then 
wsits history. It related, he believed, to 
nore than thirty Acts of Parliament, and 
parts of Acts of Parliament, imposing pe- 
ulties upon different classes of Her Majes- 
y'ssubjects. As far as related to a great 
proportion of the Acts of Parliament re- 
fered to in this Bill, there could be no 
und objection to their repeal. He laid 
town that as a position which in the result 
would not be controverted. It was possi- 
tle, however, there might be some doubts 
il difficulties with regard to repealing 
wme of those measures. It might be con- 
‘ilered proper that some of them should 
wt be repealed. What was the course 
vhich their Lordships, under such cireum- 
‘tances, would think ought to be pursued ? 
Their Lordships would, of course, allow 
ie Bil to be read the second time, and 
then it went into Committee the particular 
Measures wouid properly come under con- 
ideration. Ie was anxious to state this, 
Lorder that their Lordships might be in 
possession of the case. If they con- 
‘red with him there would be no difficulty 
it this stage; and with the utmost candour 
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and with the utmost desire to give satisfac- 
tion, he would consider any objection that 
might be made in Committee to particular 
parts of the Bill. It would be his duty 
now, which he should perform as plainly 
as possible, to run through the Acts of 
Parliament, or parts of Acts of Parlia- 
ment, which it was proposed to repeal. 
Their Lordships would find, upon look- 
ing at the Bill, that those different Acts 
of Parliament were arranged in the order 
of their dates. He should consider them 
in the same way as far as was possible, 
consistent with the nature of the subjects 
to which they applied. The first Act men- 
tioned in the Bill related to persons of the 
Jewish persuasion. On this subject there 
were two Acts—one the 53rd Henry IIL, 
and the other the 18th Edward I. As to 
the first of these Acts doubts had been en- 
tertained whether it was an Act or an 
Ordinance—whether it was a mere Ordi- 
nance by the King in Council, or whether 
it was an Act passed under the authority 
of the Legislature. It was not his inten- 
tion to enter into that discussion ; he would 
only state, as the result of the inquiries he 
had made, that he was satisfied it was an 
Act of Parliament, and he founded his 
opinions on this consideration, that at a 
very early period after it had been passed, 
it appeared to have been treated as an Act 
of Parliament in two instances in our 
courts, the records of which still remained. 
By the provisions of this Act of Parliament, 
persons of the Jewish persuasion were pro- 
hibited from holding lands. They were 
allowed to occupy houses and to possess 
houses for their own habitations, but they 
were not permitted to hold lands. He did 
not mean to enter into the controversy, whe- 
ther that was or was not law at the present 
day. About the middle of the last century 
that question was the subject of investiga- 
tion after the repeal of the Jews’ Bill; and 
Lord Temple, in their Lordships’ House, 
requested that the Judges might be sum- 
moned for the purpose of giving their opin- 
ion upon the subject. Noble Lords of that 
day, however, were of opinion that the 
House could not call upon the Judges to 
give their opinion, because no Bill was be- 
fore the House, and no proceedings pend- 
ing to justify them in calling for it. No 
opinion, therefore, was given at that time; 
but in consequence of the doubts then en- 
tertained, the opinions of very eminent 
lawyers were taken upon the subject, and 
they generally concurred that there was no 
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persuasion, only as to land. It was proper 
he should remind their Lordships that this 
particular statute was not then alluded to; 
in fact, it was not known, and it was not 
then printed in the Statutes: it was only 
in the present century that its authenti- 
city had been established beyond a doubt. 
Doubts consequently had been previously 
entertained, but there could be no question 
of it now; and their Lordships would agree 
with him that it was an Act of Parliament 
which ought to be repealed. The next 
Act of Parliament to which he should refer 
was the Act of Edward. That Act was 
still in force. It was one that was degrad- 
ing to persons of the Jewish persuasion ; it 
subjected them to many indignities. Among 
others, they were required to wear badges 
denoting their religious persuasion. It de- 
fined the size and form and all particulars 
of those badges, which badges were to be 
worn by persons both of the male and fe- 
male sex. Could their Lordships have any 
doubt whatever that this Act ought to be 
repealed, that it ought no longer to dis- 
grace the Statute-book ? Could any per- 
son entertain the smallest particle of a 
doubt upon such a question? He had thus, 
as far as related to these two Acts, shown 


their Lordships that they ought to allow 


the Bill to be read the second time. The 
next Act to which he would call attention 
was the Statute of the 5th and 6th Ed- 
ward VI.; but he could not properly treat 
the subject of that Statute without also re- 
ferring to the Statute of Elizabeth and the 
Statute of Charles II. upon the same sub- 
ject. A Form of Prayer was settled in the 
early part of the reign of Edward VI. In 
the 5th and 6th years of that Sovereign 
that Form of Common Prayer was amended 
and altered; and an Act of Parliament 
was passed establishing that amended Form 
as the Form of Prayer which was to be 
used in all churches and chapels in the 
kingdom; and certain penalties for a de- 
parture from it, to which he should advert, 
were introduced into that Act. That Form 
of Prayer was afterwards altered, in the 
Ist year of Elizabeth. The penalties were 
then continued, and further penalties were 
added. Everybody knew that in the 13th 
and 14th years of Charles II. the Form of 
Prayer was again altered—not materially, 
but in some circumstances ; and the Act 
of Parliament, which required the new 
Form of Common Prayer to be used in all 
churches and chapels, revived or continued 
all the previous penalties applicable to the 
former Forms of Common Prayer. To a 
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few of those penalties he should shortly 
advert. The Act prohibited any person 
from frequenting any place of worship 
where any Form of Prayer was used dif. 
ferent from the Form of. Common Prayer 
mentioned in the Statute ; and the penal. 
ties were, for the first offence, six months’ 
imprisonment ; for the second offence, g 
year’s imprisonment ; for the third offence, 
imprisonment for life, he believed, or, at all 
events, for a much longer period than for 
the second offence. These penalties were 
still in existence. In the Session before 
last their Lordships relieved the Roman 
Catholics from these penalties, wisely, in 
his opinion ; but the same reason which 
led their Lordships to repeal them, as far 
as related to Roman Catholics, would 
equally apply to all Dissenters. How was 
it possible they could still continue these 
penalties? They tolerated religious dissent 
—they tolerated the Presbyterian form of 
worship, for instance, in this country— 
they allowed that form of worship ; and 
yet they said, that the person professing 
that form of worship, and adhering to the 
Form of Prayer incident to it, should, for 
the first offence suffer a penalty of six 
months’ imprisonment ; for the second of- 
fence, one year’s imprisonment ; and for 
the third offence, imprisonment for life, or 
for some long period. The same argument 
applied, until the Session before last, to 
persons professing the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, when it was repealed as far as the 
professors of that religion were concerned. 
But, what a system of legislation was it— 
what a correct system of law was it, to 
continue the penalty to one form of re- 
ligious worship, while it was repealed as to 
another? It was also applicable to per 
sons of the Jewish persuasion ; and they, 
it should be recollected, could not get md 
of the penalties by taking any form of 
oath whatever, as it might be said Pro- 
testant Dissenters could do ; for they did 
not come within the provisions of the Act 
of Toleration. But that was not all. Any 
member of the Established Church who 
went into a dissenting meeting-house, of 
that was present at any ceremony of the 
Roman Catholic Church, infringed this 
Act of Parliament, and incurred all these 
penalties ; therefore, he trusted that ther 
Lordships would be of opinion that this 
part of the Statute of Edward VI. ought 
to be repealed. The second part of that 
Act, to which he would refer, was that 
which required every person to attend the 
service of the Church in his parish every 
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Sunday. If he did not do so, he became 
subject to ecclesiastical censure by the 
Statute of Edward, and by the Statute of 
Elizabeth to a pecuniary penalty. These 
were the foundations of the Statutes of 
Reeusancy—those harsh and abominable 
statutes to which he would have occasion 
hereafter to refer. This part of the Sta- 
tute did not apply to Roman Catholics, but 
it did apply to other denominations ; and, 
vithout repeating his former arguments, 
be trusted their Lordships would agree 
vith him that this part of the Statute 
ought also to be repealed. Whether they 
vould repeal it as far as related to the 
members of their own Church (the Church 
of England) was another question. A 
right rev. Prelate, for whose opinion and 
character he entertained the highest re- 
wect, was disposed to relax this Act as 
far as the pecuniary penalties were con- 
emed; but he thought that the censure of 
the Church ought to be continued as far as 
persons of their own communion were con- 
ened. But, during the investigations be- 
fore the Commission on this subject, it had 
been ascertained that no proceedings had 
taken place under this Act for 150 years ; 
and if such were the case, and if the Act 
for that period had been allowed to remain 
adead letter, he was sure their Lordships 
vould agree with him that the Acts of 
Parliament which authorized such penal- 
ties ought to be repealed. That, however, 
would be a question for consideration in 
Committee. He next came to another 
Act of Parliament, respecting which he 
believed a greater difference of opinion was 
likely to result. He alluded to the Sta- 
tute of Elizabeth, known as the Act of 
Supremacy. He begged, on this subject 
to be clearly and distinctly understood ; 
for it was a subject of very great impor- 
tunee. The Act of Parliament declared 
ad enacted the supremacy of the Queen 
ll matters ecclesiastical and spiritual in 
the strongest, the most ample, and the most 
efectual terms, and in that declaration he 
most entirely concurred ; but it afterwards 
jrovided that any person who maintained 
the ecclesiastical and spiritual authority of 
the See of Rome should be subject to cer- 
tain penalties. Now, he proposed to repeal 
that latter clause ; but, in the first place, 
he would eall their Lordships’ attention to 
the penalties decreed under it. Any per- 
1 maintaining the authority of the See 
i Kome in matters spiritual and ecclesias- 
tial, for the first offence forfeited all his 
bersonal property, for the second offence 
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he was declared guilty of premunire, and 
for the third offence he was considered as 
guilty of the crime of high treason, and 
subject to the punishments awarded for 
that offence. Now, these were monstrous 
penalties. The two latter, as far as re- 
lated to their Roman Catholic brethren in 
this country, had been repealed ; but the 
former, referring to the forfeiture of all per- 
sonal property, was still unrepealed. Nay, 
more, as far as related to Ireland—for the 
Irish Bill corresponded with the English 
Bill —they also still remained. He would 
propose that these penalties should be 
repealed. They applied only to Roman 
Catholics, for no other dissenting body 
eared about the subject. Now they tole- 
rated the Roman Catholic religion. They 
knew what the opinions of Roman Catho- 
lies were, and they knew that it was an 
essential part of their religious creed to 
maintain the ecclesiastical and spiritual 
supremacy of the Pope. This was one of 
the fundamental principles of their religion; 
and how inconsistent was it to say that 
these persons, who were allowed to per- 
form the duties of their religion, should, 
in the conscientious discharge of that duty, 
incur heavy penalties! Could anybody at- 
tempt to maintain the justice of such a 
system as that? They had already recog- 
nized this principle in striking out the 
words ‘‘ ecclesiastical and spiritual’’ in the 
act referring to Roman Catholics; and were 
they at the same time to continue the 
penalty ? Could any person say, that by 
repealing those penalties they repealed the 
supremacy? For the supremacy of the 
Sovereign in matters ecclesiastical and 
spiritual he entertained the highest pos- 
sible and the most sincere respect ; but he 
at the same time thought it to be the most 
extravagant and untenable opinion that 
could by possibility be maintained, to al- 
lege that these penalties were any part of 
that supremacy. He would state a case 
in point. An Act of Parliament might 
grant a right of tithe to the Church of 
England. They might impose a penalty 
for questioning that right; and yet, though 
they afterwards repealed the penalty, the 
right would remain. In the same manner 
they had repealed the penalties imposed 
by the Act of the 5th of Elizabeth, and 
yet they did not destroy the right main- 
tained by that Statute. He should pro- 
test against the supremacy of the Crown 
being confined to this view. There was no 
man who ever turned his attention to the 
subject who placed it on so narrow a foun. 
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dation. It was a part of the Constitution 
of this country, because the supremacy of 
the Crown in ecclesiastical matters was 
part of the common law of the realm. It 
had been declared to be so over and over 
again, and the sagest professors of the law 
were of this opinion. It had been set 
forth in ancient Acts of Parliament; and 
in the reign of Henry VIII. this ancient 
doctrine had been confirmed. He would 
now come to the Statute of Elizabeth. In 
order to show the nature of the supremacy 
of the Crown in spiritual and ecclesiastical 
matters, he might refer their Lordships to 
many authorities ; but above all, he would 
wish to refer them to the case of Cawdrey, 
reported by Lord Coke, where the matter 
was most elaborately and ably referred 
to, considered, and decided. There was 
nothing technical in it; and if any noble 
Lord or right rev. Prelate referred to that 
case he would gee the entire subject fully 
explained. It was said, that as far as re- 
lated to the ministers of the Established 
Church, they ought not to entirely repeal 
these penalties. In that opinion he ac- 
quiesced. He did not mean that those 
precise penalties should apply to every 
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person in holy orders; but he would have 
no objection that any such person denying 
or questioning the supremacy of the Sove- 
reign in spiritual or ecclesiastical matters 
should be subject to the censure of the 
Church, or even be deprived if it were 


thought necessary. In order to remove all 
doubts on this point, he might state that 
he would have no objection to insert in 
Committee a proviso that they should, in 
repealing these penalties, in no way affect 
other clauses of the Bill, or in any way im- 
pair or affect the supremacy of the Sove- 
reign of this country in matters ecclesias- 
tical and religious. Passing by this sub- 
ject, he would come to the Statute of 
Charles II., by which any popish recusant 
convict who should be convicted as such, 
was subject to the most grievous penalties 
—to large pecuniary costs, and to disabili- 
ties of a most extraordinary kind. Nobody 
could, he thought, for a moment doubt the 
propriety of repealing this Statute. A 
popish recusant convict was a person of 
the popish religion, who did not regularly 
repair to his parish church, and who was 
convicted under the Statute of Elizabeth, 
which he had before referred to. That 
was the offence for which these enormous 
penalties were imposed; and he would defy 
any person to get up in that House, and 
to deny the propriety of repealing them. 
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The next Act of Parliament to which he 
would beg leave to refer was the Statute 
of James, by which persons were required 
to go and attend their parish church on 
the anniversary of what was called the 
Gunpowder Plot. There were no penalties 
in that Act of Parliament; but it was well 
known that every person who disobeyed 
the injunction of an Act of Parliament 
was liable to be indicted for a misdemean. 
our, and therefore every person who re. 
frained from going to his parish church on 
that day was liable to be indicted for 4 
misdemeanour. Now, as far as Roman 
Catholics were concerned, it was impossi- 
ble to require them to attend the parish 
church on such occasions; and aceord- 
ingly, in the Act of 1844 this Statute was 
repealed, as far as it related to them. It 
was, however, hardly decent to allow it to 
remain on the Statute-book. Besides, it 
still remained applicable to Dissenters, as 
it had not been abrogated by the Toleration 
Act, or by the taking of any oaths allowed 
under that Act; and that Act did not re- 
lease them from the consequences of 4 
misdemeanour. It was perfectly impossi- 
ble to enforce it as far as the Dissenters 
were concerned, and it was also applicable 
to persons of the Jewish persuasion; but 
even as regarded members of the Estab- 
lished Church, did any one, he would ask, 
who attended divine service on that day do 
so in consequence of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, or did they ever think of the Act of 
Parliament or its injunctions at all? How 
few attended divine service on this day; 
and was it, he would ask, possible to insti- 
tute any proceedings against persons of the 
Church of England, under this Statute, for 
not attending divine service on this day! 
Was it not, in fact, as far as it related to 
persons of the Church of England, an ab- 
solute nullity ? When, therefore, he asked 
their Lordships to repeal this Act as far as 
it related to Dissenters, he would advise 
them to repeal it altogether, and leave t 
to the conscience of the public to attend 
divine service on that day as on other 0 
casions. ‘There was also another Statute 
to which he wished to refer, and respett- 
ing which he thought some doubts would 
also be entertained. He meant the Act of 
the 13th of Elizabeth, with respect to ™- 
porting bulls and writings from the See of 
Rome. If any person should import any 
bull, or any document or writing of any de- 
scription or for any purpose from the Pope 
of Rome, he was by that Act of Parlia- 
ment guilty of the offence of high treaso, | 
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and liable to execution, and to all the other 
consequences following from a sentence 
for that crime. This Statute was passed 
in consequence of Pope Pius V. having ex- 
communicated Queen Elizabeth, and re- 
leased her subjects from their allegiance; 
and of the bull containing that excommu- 
sieation having been affixed to the gate of 
the palace of the Bishop of London by a 
person named Felton, who was executed 
for the offence. The bull was also posted 
wp in Paris, and excited the indignation of 
the people in both countries. There was, 
however, no chance of any such pranks, 
if he might venture so to call them, being 
attempted in these days; and therefore the 
cause of such an enactment could not be 
aid tocontinue. They tolerated the Ca- 
tholie prelates, and they knew that these 
prelates could not carry on their church 
establishment, or conduct its discipline 
vithout holding communication with the 
Pope of Rome. No Roman Catholic bi- 
shop could be created without the autho- 
rity of a bull from the Pope of Rome; and 
many of the observances of their church 
required the same sanction. The moment, 
therefore, that they sanctioned the observ- 
ance of the Roman Catholic religion in this 
country, they by implication allowed the 
communication prohibited by this Statute, 
inl for which it imposed the penalties of 
high treason. . If the law allowed the doc- 
trines and discipline of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it should be permitted to be car- 
ted on perfectly and properly; and that 
could not be without such communication. 
m these grounds he proposed to repeal 
that Act. But he proposed the repeal of 
this Statute for other and still stronger 
reasons. No such statute existed in Scot- 
lind, and what was still more remarkable, 
wha statute had never been passed by 
the Irish Parliament, though in that coun- 
ty three-fourths of the inhabitants pro- 
fssed the Roman Catholic religion. He 
knew that many of his noble Friends had 
hen, on the first impression, much stag- 
gered at this proposition; but the more they 
ad examined into the question, the more 

tnvineed were they of the expediency of 
the course which he proposed. If their 
Lordships thought that when the Bill got 
ito Committee the measure might be in 
sme degree modified, provided it could be 
‘itisfactorily made out that Roman Catho- 
les would be enabled to do what the law 
tuthorized them to do, and to do it effec- 
tully, he should have no difficulty in ac- 
ing to such a modification. He next 
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came to the Statute of the 11th and 12th 
William ITI., one of the most stringent that 
had ever been passed against the Roman 
Catholic religion. By that Act any priest 
saying mass was subject to imprisonment 
for life, and any person who seized a priest 
saying mass was to receive a reward of 
1001. Every person of eighteen years of 
age was required, under that Act, to take 
certain oaths; and if he did not do so, all 
his estates were forfeited, and went to his 
next of kin during his life. There were 
certain other penalties under that Act, 
all of which he would, without hesitation, 
advise their Lordships should be repealed. 
There was another, an Irish Act, the Act 
of 2nd Anne, by which any person persuad- 
ing another to be reconciled to the See of 
Rome, and any person so reconciled were 
declared guilty of premunire. Their Lord- 
ships knew what the effect of such a sen- 
tence was. A person guilty of premunire 
was placed out of the protection of the law; 
and before now a question even arose, whe- 
ther it was lawful to slay a man guilty of 
premunire, so that in one Act of Parlia- 
ment a clause had to be inserted, declaring 
that a person guilty of premunire could not 
be lawfully slain. He thought their Lord- 
ships would be of opinion that the Act of 
Anne should be repealed. He was happy 
to tell the House that he was now coming 
to the close of hisstatement. He had en- 
deavoured to state the facts which it was 
his duty to lay before their Lordships as 
shortly but as perspicuously as he possibly 
could. As to schools, he would briefly 
state that po person was allowed to keep a 
school without the license of the arch- 
bishop or bishop; and no person was even 
allowed to be a tutor in a private family 
without the license of the archbishop or 
bishop of his diocese. This Act was in 
full foree, and was applicable to Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters. By the Act of 
the 11th and 12th of William III., no per- 
son of the Roman Catholic persuasion was 
allowed to instruct youth under penalty of 
imprisonment for life. All these enact- 
ments he proposed to repeal. This brought 
him to the various Statutes of Recusancy 
which still remained in foree. Under these 
Statutes a person was liable to punishment 
for abstaining from going to his parish 
church. It might be said, why take the 
trouble of repealing Acts of Parliament 
that were obsolete? But he reminded 
their Lordships that not more than four or 
five years ago fourteen or fifteen convictions 
had taken place under these Statutes of 
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Recusancy. [Lord Brovenam: In 1841.] 
They were convictions of poor men, and at 
the time every body said that the Act 
ought to be repealed. Application had 
been made at the time to their Lordships 
on the subject; and the Secretary of State, 
Sir James Graham, was obliged to inter- 
pose, in order to put a stop to such prose- 
cutions. It was, therefore, idle to say that 
these statutes were virtually repealed, be- 
cause they might at any time be called into 
operation by ill-disposed persons, anxious 
to effect some object of their own. This 
penalty was applicable to Roman Catholics 
and Dissenters, as well as to members of 
the Established Church. But the 29th of 
Elizabeth went further. According to it, 
if any person were convicted of not going 
to church, he should be considered a recu- 
sant, and should pay 20/. a month for 
every month mentioned in the indictment, 
and not only for the past time, but for the 
future until he should take the sacrament. 
If he had any lands, these lands were to 
be seized for the use of the Sovereign, if the 
penalties were not paid; and by the Act of 
the Ist of James I., the Crown had the 
option to seize the lands in the first in- 
stance. To so great an extent was this 
power exercised in former days, that in one 
year alone of that reign the revenue re- 
ceived by the Crown, under this Statute, 
amounted to upwards of 30,0001. Their 
Lordships might not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find that these Acts had been al- 
lowed to remain so long on the Statute-book. 
The Act applied not only to men, but also to 
such unhappy married women as were de- 
celared guilty of recusancy. A woman so 
charged and convicted was to be impri- 
soned, and she could not get out unless she 
took the sacrament; and if her husband 
desired to have her liberated, he should 
pay for it. She was to be imprisoned until 
her husband consented to pay 101. a 
month for the period of her offence, or 
gave one-third of his lands to the Crown. 
There never was a more harsh or more ab- 
surd system of law than this, and yet these 
enactments were still on the Statute-book. 
He proposed that they should be altogether 
abolished. Ife had now gone through the 
principal enactments referred to in the Bill; 
and any further explanation that any noble 
Lord might wish to receive on the subject, 
he would take an opportunity hereafter of 
giving in Committee. The objection to 
which the right rev. Prelate, to whom he 
had before alluded, and some other objec- 
tions also which were then in his own mind, 





would come more properly before their 
Lordships when they got into Committee 
on the Bill. All he asked their Lordships 
to do at present was, to consider the sub. 
ject calmly and dispassionately; and if the 
were satisfied that no mischief was likely 
to result from this measure, then that they 
should concur with him in the propriety of 
the repeal of the Statutes to which he had 
alluded. He begged to move that the Bill 
be read a second time. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he should en. 
tirely agree with his noble and learned 
Friend that no man could get up in that 
House, and deny that the great bulk of 
these statutes ought to be entirely swept 
away, as deforming the constitution, as de. 
facing the Statute-book, and as being 
virtually obsolete, though not altogether 
without pernicious vitality, which might at 
any one moment call them into existence 
for sinister purposes. He had no doubt 
whatever that their Lordships would aceede 
to his noble and learned Friend’s proposal, 
and give the Bill a second reading, while 
the objections to it might be stated and 
considered in Committee. Nevertheless, 
as his noble and learned Friend had entered 
at large into the subject, he thought it 
would be attended with some convenience 
if so much of the discussion which should 
take place in Committee were anticipated 
now as would prepare noble Lords and his 
noble and learned Friend for what might 
hereafter be the main subject for consider- 
ation. Ie entirely agreed with his noble 
and learned Friend in what he had stated 
respecting the penalties for recusaney. His 
noble and learned Friend referred to what 
had taken place in 1841, and he would 
defy the wit of man to imagine a stronger 
case to show the great injury that might 
result from retaining enactments on the 
Statute-book of a penal nature, after they 
had become obsolete from a change of cit- 
cumstances, than those proceedings; be- 
cause what passed in that year was sufi 
cient to show that spite, or corrupt views, 
or other malicious or inexcusable motives, 
as it were, quickened that dormant snake 
into a mischievous vitality. The Queen 
Elizabeth shilling was the object of these 
prosecutions ostensibly, but not really. 
Three or four men had been prosecuted for 
poaching; but in consequence of a clumsy 
laying of the information the worthy m- 
gistrates who presided could not prosecute 
to a conviction. They, being guardians of 
the law and of the game, having failed to 
convict, the accused med would have des § 
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parted. ‘* Oh, but,’’ said one of the ma- 
vistrates, ‘‘ were you at church last Sun- 
4 2” «No.’’ ‘Or the Sunday before 
that?”’ ‘‘No.”’ ‘* Or the Sunday before 
that again?’’ ‘*No.”’ ‘Oh, you must 

Queen Elizabeth’s shilling then.” 
Thus, as the men could not be convicted 
of poaching, the magistrates contrived to 
convict them of recusancy, and they were 
each sentenced to a penalty which, with 
costs, amounted to 28s. or 29s. They were 
poor men, common day labourers, and could 
not pay the money—they were sent to 
prison for three or four months, and the 
families of some of them came upon the 
parish. Ile was therefore of opinion that 
his noble and learned Friend was quite 
right in seeking for a repeal of these 
statutes. As their Lordships were aware, 
nothing could be more abused than the 
provisions of that Act in the present state 
of society. It should be recollected that it 
was not enough for a person to go every 
Sunday to church, or twice or three times 
oevery Sunday, if worship were offered 
so often. It must be in his own parish 
church, or else he remained liable to the 
penalty. Therefore, nothing more absurd, 
or less adapted to the presente state of so- 
ciety, than this Act of the 29th of Eliza- 
beth and the other recusaney Acts could 
beconceived. Ile agreed with what had 
fallen from his noble and learned Friend 
with regard to the supremacy as dealt with 
inthe Statute of Elizabeth. No lawyer 
vho considered the subject could say that 
the repeal of the Acts, as proposed by his 
noble and learned Friend, would imply any- 
thing against the Queen’s supremacy. Ilis 
noble and learned Friend, while he proposed 
this repeal, intended to make an enactment 
specially to remove all doubts as to sav- 
ing her supremacy. He differed, however, 
with his noble and learned Friend as to one 
ortwo points connected with the 13th of 
Elizabeth. Nothing could be more correct 
than his description of the circumstances 
Which led to that enactment, and that it 
arose from a bull from the Pope Pius V. 
having been sent over here to dethrone the 
Sovereign, and to absolve her subjects from 
their allegiance, and which was fixed to the 
palace of the Bishop of London, to the ab- 
horrence of the English people, and to the 
residence of the King of France, to the 
disgust and indignation of that Sovereign. 
Heagreed withhis noble and learned Friend 
that, looking at the case now, the penalties 
enacted fur bringing over bulls or reseripts 
from the Pope were absurdly severe ; but 
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he was not prepared to go the length of 
the enactment, which swept away all the 
penalties, and allowed the thivowing open 
the ports of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land to all the edicts, all the rescripts, and 
all general communications in matters eccle- 
siastical, which at any time might be issued 
from the Vatican, and which might be ad- 
dressed—to whom? Why to a very large 
and important class of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects, namely, the Roman Catholic clergy 
and the Roman Catholic laity of these 
realms. He would take one distinction, 
however, on this point. Any penalties 
against any persons for holding any par- 
ticular religious opinions, or for any act 
which was done in setting forth or profes- 
sing such religious opinions, or for any- 
thing which could hamper the faith in 
which they believed—for the law always 
assumed that it was impossible for the law- 
maker to dive into men’s motives for belief 
—and he held that any penalties for holding 
such opinions were most unjustifiable, and 
were unfit to be continued; and, therefore, 
it was fit and proper that they should be at 
once swept away. LHe repeated, however, 
that they should pause on one point. The 
object was directed not against a person in 
this realm for openly holding or expressly 
uttering certain opinions; but the penalty 
was directed to prevent a foreign potentate, 
who assumed to himself supreme jurisdic- 
tion in all ecclesiastical matters in all coun- 
tries, from exercising any authority here. 
This, be it recollected, was the only poten- 
tate that ever put forward such a monstrous 
pretence ; for the Bishop of Rome did not 
confine his alleged jurisdiction to his own 
territory, but claimed it over all the world. 
And this supremacy was not confined to ec- 
clesiastical matters ; for one of the prede- 
cessors of the present Pope gave half the 
world to Spain, and the other half to Portu- 
gal, while he held not more territory himself 
than a small portion of Italy; but this poten- 
tate—this Bishop of Rome, as he was pro- 
perly called—still claimed supreme autho- 
rity in ecclesiastical matters all over the 
world. He claimed and exercised this not 
only over his own Italian subjects, but over 
those priests who were the Queen’s sub- 
jects, who adopted his religious opinions. 
This did not alter their allegiance to the 
Queen, for they were still the Queen’s 
subjects, although they were the Pope’s 
priests. Their flocks also were still Her 
Majesty’s subjects, although they might 
worship through these priests of the Pope. 
According to the law the Queen was su- 
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preme in all matters, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical. This being the case, how 
could this or any other well-governed 
country allow that foreign potentate, with- 
out let or hindrance, to send over bulls or 
rescripts? He agreed that the Pope might 
send over a bull which would be a libel on 
the Church of England as by law esta- 
blished, or on the Parliament, or the 
Sovereign of England, and which might 
be dealt with accordingly. It might be 
said it was not necessary to have a prohibi- 
tion for the introduction of such instruments, 
as the persons publishing them would, if 
they were libels by law, be liable to criminal 
prosecution. But the Vatican would not 
be checked in this way, for they could 
frame a rescript which might operate most 
injuriously over the minds of the priests 
and of their followers, and which was not a 
libel technically speaking, and the publi- 
eation of which, therefore, could not be 
punished—a publication working mischie- 
vously throughout the country, and pro- 
ducing the worst results; and yet, unless 
such publication could be proved to be a 
libel—either a treasonable, or seditious, or 
defamatory libel—it could not be success- 
fully prosecuted. He would not state a 
very decided opinion as to what should be 
done, as he saw difficulties on both sides; 
but he wished to state that he entertained 
grave doubts whether he could consent to re- 
move all punishment for receiving rescripts 
from the Bishop of Rome, who claimed 
supremacy as well in temporal as in spiri- 
tual matters. The punishments of pre- 
munire and treason were cruelly severe, 
and ought never to be applied in such 
cases as this. Having given expression to 
his doubts, he would only further say that 
he trusted his noble and learned Friend, 
with the resources of professional skill, 
than whom no man was more gifted, would 
be enabled to adopt some middle eourse— 
some course which would neither offend 
the just scruples of one class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, or alarm the great anxiety 
of another class. He had stated the opin- 
ion, or rather he had hinted the objection 
which pressed on his mind at that moment, 
and having done so he was content to leave 
the matter in the hands of his noble and 
learned Friend and the bench of Bishops, 
whose assistance his noble and learned 
Friend most anxiously desired in the very 
important task he had undertaken. He 
did not think that they should altogether 
dispense with the prohibition of religious 
processions in the streets. He had no 
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alarm himself, nor, perhaps, had any noble 
Lord on this matter; but he knew how 
feelingly alive the people of this country 
were on the subject, and how much they 
would be shocked and offended by it; and 
he did not believe that the public peace 
would be secure in Birmingham or Man. 
chester, or even London itself, if popish 
processions were attempted to be got up 
in any of those places; he, therefore, 
thought that it would be proper to continue 
the prohibition against them. Then with 
respect to bells—he had suffered too much 
from from them in Catholic countries, from 
their continual clanging to fear—[The 
Lorp Cuancettor: There is nothing in the 
Bill regarding either processions or bells, 
Then he had fallen into a mistake as to the 
provisions, and he closed his observations. 
The question of oaths required to be well 
considered—perhaps, as in 1829, the se- 
curities might be put in a separate Bill, 
and the two go pari passu through Par. 
liament. Only one word with respect to 
the interference in religious matters. He 
had heard with great concern that a very 
extraordinary proceeding had taken place 
in another country with which he was 
connected by the ties of friendship and 
residence; and for the preservation of the 
strictest ties of friendship between that 
country and this no one on either side of 
the Channel was more anxious. He had 
heard that the Government of France had 
permitted prayers to be offered up by the 
Archbishop of Paris, for the conversion 
of the Sovereign and the people of this 
country from their heresies to the true— 
that was the Roman Catholic—faith. He 
thought that a little strange. His excellent 
and gifted Friend the Minister of that 
country, M. Guizot, was not a Catholic, 
but a stanch Protestant—it must have 
been an oversight, because he thought 
nothing could be more unbecoming, 1n0- 
thing more reprobated, than that in one 
country the religious authorities should so 
interfere with the concerns of another 
country. The Archbishop of Paris must 
have totally forgotten that he was ordering 
the people of France to pray that Her 
Majesty should forfeit her Crown. The 
people of France must have been in igno- 
rance of that fact, because they had an 
attachment to the Queen of a strong nature; 
their loyalty to Her Majesty amounted 
nearly to that of Her own subjects—at that 
moment they were looking for Her Ma- 
jesty’s presence in their country with 
anxiety. With so much attachment and 
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loyalty, they would never dream, even for 
amoment, of excluding Her Majesty from 
the benefit of their prayers; yet they were 
actually praying that she might forfeit the 
Crown. A more unfitting injunction he 
had never heard of than that issued by the 
Archbishop of Paris. It must have been 
an entire oversight on the part of the Go- 
yernment of France; and the moment the 
fact was brought to their attention, he had 
not the slightest doubt but steps would be 
taken to prevent a repetition of so ob- 
noxious a proceeding. He was not a 
Catholic; he had a very great respect for 
those who believed in that faith; he only 
wondered they could—the prayers in his 
behalf were utterly thrown away ; but still 
he thought such a proceeding indecent, if 
not worse. His noble and learned Friend 
had opened the Bill in a manner so lucid 
and admirable, that in any other person it 
would have been extraordinary; but they 
had heard so many luminous statements 
fom his noble and learned Friend which 
set imitation at defiance, that they became 
acustomed to it, and were compelled to 
almire at a distance; he had not only 
opened the Bill with perfert distinctness, 
but with perfect candour and fairness: 
all he hoped was that -his noble and 
learned Friend would, before the Bill went 
into Committee, give his attention to the 
doubts he had stated as having arisen in 
his mind, and he felt certain that they 
would be either removed or cleared up. 
The Bisnor of LONDON did not rise to 
oppose the second reading of the Bill, but 
to state some objections which had arisen 
to it in his mind during the luminous 
speech of the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack. No man would more rea- 
dily or with more alacrity go along with 
the noble and learned Lord in abolishing 
penalties on religious opinions, where it 
could be done with safety, than he would; 
but he thought the objections taken by the 
noble and learned Lord opposite (Lord 
Brougham) with respect to the publication 
of papal bulls and rescripts, were justly ta- 
ken, and deserved the best consideration, not 
only of the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, but of their Lordships generally. 
The noble and learned Lord must not be 
surprised that some of the provisions of 
the Bill were looked upon with some ap- 
prehension and alarm by those who had 
been accustomed to regard the question of 
the supremacy of the Crown as a question 
of the very first importance, and as deeply 
ivolying a great question of public policy. 
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He confessed that he had not had time, 
and perhaps had he had time, he might 
not have had the capacity, so far to make 
himself master of the subject, as to see the 
bearing of some of the provisions of the 
Bill upon that question. He believed it re- 
quired rather a legal head than a theolo- 
gical one to understand the effect of the 
Bill in that respect. That his noble and 
learned Friend had any intention to affect 
the great question of the supremacy in a 
dangerous manner, any man who knew him 
would not for a moment believe; and he 
was certain that before the Bill went into 
Committee the objections of his noble and 
learned Friend opposite would receive con- 
sideration, and that proper securities 
would be taken for the safety of the great 
principle of supremacy. When his noble 
and learned Friend recollected what the 
papal supremacy implied, he would not be 
surprised that some alarm had been felt on 
the bench occupied by the right rev. Pre- 
lates on the introduction of this Bill. The 
jurisdiction claimed by the Pope, as de- 
nounced in our oath of supremacy, involved 
the right of depriving princes of their 
thrones, and absolving subjects from their 
allegiance. Nay, it was notorious that 
that right was at the present moment not 
only held, but taught by the ultramontane 
divines in countries not far distant from 
our own. No doubt it was not taught 
openly, because the parties so teaching it 
would be liable to a prosecution for sedi- 
tion; but the Pope’s supremacy was taught 
n a manner which to a person well ac- 
quainted with church history was, in ef- 
fect, teaching the right of the Pope to 
absolve Her Majesty’s subjects from their 
allegiance to her Crown. He could not 
but think that some of the provisions of 
the Bill went further than’ was intend- 
ed by his noble and learned Friend. It 
was proposed altogether to repeal the 5th 
Elizabeth, cap. 1. That Act had been 
considered by the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners, to whom the Bill introduced by a 
noble Lord (Lord Beaumont) had been re- 
ferred; and they reported that although it 
might be very proper to modify many of 
its provisions, they doubted whether it 
would be advisable to repeal it altogether. 
With respect to the issuing of bulls, that 
was a question which appeared to him to 
be an exceedingly difficult one. It was 


not possible, he thought, to prevent the 
Roman Catholics in this country from re- 
ceiving directions from the only recog- 
nized head of their 


church. If their 
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religion was tolerated, they must be al- 
lowed free communication with those to 
whom they looked for instruction. But 
then as to bulls being issued and pub- 
lished without some restrictions, as his 
noble and learned Friend opposite had said, 
they might be so framed as to sow the 
seeds of disaffection, and at the same time 
so that no one would be able to prosecute 
them as libellous. He entirely agreed 
with the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Brougham), that a system of inspec- 
tion would be desirable before publication, 
if indeed publication could be at all per- 
mitted; and he was glad that the objection 
on this point had come from such a quarter, 
as being less liable to the suspicion of what 
was termed bigotry, than if it had originated 
with a person who occupied a position like 
himself. He looked, with his noble and 
learned Friend, on this question, as regard- 
ed the Queen’s supremacy, chiefly as a poli- 
tical matter. He would put aside the effect 
that might be produced on the religious 
opinions of Her Majesty’s subjects, but 
would regard it merely as affecting them 
as tied by their allegiance. He hoped that 
before they went into Committee that his 
noble and learned Friend on the Woolsack 
would also direct his attention to this part 
of the subject. With these remarks he 
should take leave of the subject for the 
present. Ile was at one time inclined to 
entertain the opinion that they should have 
the assistance of the Judges as to the ef- 
fect that this Bill might have on Her Ma- 
jesty’s supremacy; but after what had 
been said by his noble and learned Friend 
on this subject, he would not say anything 
more on that point. He trusted that this 
Bill, while it would remove all harsh re- 
strictions on the profession of religious or 
conscientious opinions, would be framed in 
such a way as to be productive of no dan- 
gerous consequences. 

Lorp CAMOYS hoped he would be par- 
doned if he trespassed for a short time on 
the attention of their Lordships. First of 
all, he begged leave to express his thanks 
to the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack, on his own part, as well as 
on behalf of 8,000,000 of Roman Ca- 
tholics in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, for having brought forward this mea- 
sure; and their obligations were consider- 
ably added to by the talented and conclu- 
sive speech in which the noble and learned 
Lord had introduced the question before 
the House. The noble and learned Lord 
proposed to repeal a number of Acts of 
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Parliament and portions of Acts of Parlig. 
ment, because they were obsolete and con. 
trary to the spirit of the present age, and 
because also they were a stain on the Sta. 
tute-book of this country, and were no 
longer necessary for the purposes of secu. 
rity. But, his noble and learned Friend 
had omitted to propose the repeal of those 
parts of the Srd of James L., cap. 5; 1 
William I., cap. 26; the 12th of Anne, st, 
2, c. 14; and the 11th Geo. II., cap. 17, 
which prevented Catholics presenting to 
livings. There were some Catholics he 
knew to whom presentations to livings be- 
longed; but he was not one so situated, 
They were forbidden by these laws from 
making presentations to such livings; the 
course therefore they pursued was to sell 
the next right of presentation. Surely 
there was no danger to be apprehended 
from the exercise of this right, for the per- 
son presented to a living must be examined 
and approved of by the bishop before he 
could take possession of it. There was 
also an injustice in these Acts. If the law 
said that none should be entitled to present 
to livings but Members of the Church of 
England, he could understand it; but the 
law merely said that Catholics alone should 
not make presentations ; so that while they 
were excluded, Quakers, Jews, or Infidels 
might exercise that power. He held in 
his hand Butler’s edition of Coke on Lit- 
tleton, in the 4th note of which, page 391 
B, it was distinctly pointed out that before 
persons were presented to livings, they 
must subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The conclusion of this writer was similar 
to that which he had drawn on the subject; 
and there could not, therefore, be any 
danger in allowing Catholics to present to 
livings. He thought that he had said suf- 
ficient on this point to induce his noble and 
learned Friend to take this matter into 
consideration. His noble and _ learned 
Friend, while he proposed to repeal certain 
Acts of Parliament affecting Roman Ca- 
tholics, did not touch the Act 9th of Geo. 
IV., which was called the settlement of 
the great question of the removal of Ca- 
tholie disabilities ; and he should not quar- 
rel with this description, for no one had 
more ground to be satisfied at it than him- 
self. But if there were provisions in that 
Act of the same character as those which 
the noble and learned Lord proposed to 
repeal as being obsolete, contrary to the 
spirit of the age, and no longer necessary 
for the purposes of security, he saw no 
reason why they should not be dealt with 
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inthe same manner as any other Act of Par- 
jiament. He did not see why an Act of Par- 
liament should be sacred because it was re- 
cent; he, therefore, would suggest to his no- 
bleand learned Friend the propriety of mak- 
ing some alterations in it. He would first re- 
fer for this purpose to the 16th Clause, which 
provided that nothing contained in it should 
extend or be construed to extend to enable 
any person professing the Roman Catholic 
religion to exercise any right of presenta- 
tion to any ecclesiastical benefice. The 
next clause the repeal of which he would 
suggest was the 24th, which enacted that 
any person assuming or using the name, 
style, or title of archbishop, or bishop, or 
dean of any place in England and Ireland 
which was held by a dignitary of the Church 
of England, should for every such offence 
forfeit 1007. What was the use of retain- 
ing such a clause, for it was only applicable 
to the individual himself using the title? 
For instance, everybody called Dr. Murray 
the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin ; but if 
he called himself so, he would be liable to 
apenalty of 100/. Was there any sensible 
reason for retaining such a penal clause? 
The next clause also imposed a penalty of 
1002. on any person holding a corporate 
office attending a place of public worship 
other than that of the Church of England 
in his insignia of office. The next clause 
imposed a penalty of 50/. on any member 
ofa Roman Catholic religious order wearing 
the habit of his order, except within his 
usual place of religious worship. Now, both 
these clauses should be repealed; and they 
never should have been introduced into the 
Bill for the settlement of this great ques- 
tin. It was much better to leave such 
matters to the operation of public opinion 
than to legislative enactments. If public 
opinion was against a practice, it would 
not take place ; but if public opinion sane- 
tioned it, he questioned whether such a law 
would be sufficient to put it down. He 
should now refer to some other clauses— 
from Clause 28 to Clause 36 inclusive :— 


“And whereas Jesuits and members of other 
religious orders, communities, or societies of the 
Church of Rome, bound by monastic or religious 
vows, are resident within the United Kingdom, 
and it is expedient to make provision for the gra- 
dual suppression and final prohibition of the same 
therein” — 


He (Lord Camoys) might here ask whether, 
from the passing of that Bill, any attempt 
had been made, or even thought of, to carry 
this provision into execution — 


“Be it therefore enacted, that every Jesuit, and 
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every member of any other religious order, com- 
munity or society of the Church of Rome, bound 
by monastic or religious vows, who at the time of 
the commencement of this Act shall be within the 
United Kingdom, shall, within six calendar months 
after the commencement of this Act, deliver to the 
clerk of the peace of the county or place where 
such person shall reside, or his deputy, a notice or 
statement in the form and containing the particu- 
lars set forth in the schedule to this Act annexed, 
which notice or statement such clerk of the peace, 
or his deputy, is required to preserve and register 
amongst the records of such county or place, for 
which no fee shall be payable ; and a copy of which 
said notice or statement shall be by such clerk, or 
his deputy, forthwith transmitted to the chief 
secretary of the Lord Lieutenant, &c. ; and in case 
any person shall offend in the premises, he shall 
forfeit and pay to His Majesty for every calendar 
month during which he shall remain in the United 
Kingdom without having delivered such notice or 
statement as hereinbefore required the sum of fifty 
pounds.” 


He (Lord Camoys) believed that when the 
Act was first passed, there were some few 
members of those religious bodies who took 
notice of these clauses; but it was soon found 
to be a dead measure, and no person now 
thought of complying with them. Every one 
of those persons, therefore, was liable to a 
penalty of 50/. for every month that had 
passed over since the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Act. They did not keep the Act 
upon the Statute-book for any useful pur- 
pose—no State necessity had arisen to in- 
duce them to prosecute for the purpose of 
obtaining those penalties ; but still, it was 
open to any person through private feeling 
—it was open to any malevolent person to 
sue for those penalties. The next clause 
enacted— 

“ That if any Jesuit or member of any such re- 
ligious order, community, or society as aforesaid, 
shall, after the commencement of this Act, come 
into the realm, such person shall be deemed and 
taken to be guilty of a misdemeanour, and being 
thereof lawfully convicted, shall be sentenced and 
ordered to be banished from the United Kingdom 
for the term of his natural life.” 


The next clause directed— 


“That in case any natural-born subject of this 
realm, being at the time of the commencement of 
this Act a Jesuit, or other member of any such re- 
ligious order, community, or society, as aforesaid, 
shall, at the time of the commencement of this 
Act be out of the realm, it shall be lawful for such 
person to return, or to come into this realm, and 
upon such his return or coming into this realm 
he is hereby required, within the space of six 
months after his first returning or coming into the 
United Kingdom, to deliver such notice or state- 
ment to the clerk of the peace, &e., for the pur- 
pose of being so registered and transmitted as 
hereinbefore directed; and in case any person 
shall neglect or refuse so to do, he shall for such 
offence forfeit and pay to His Majesty, for every 
calendar month during which he shall remain in 
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the United Kingdom without having delivered 
such notice or statement, the sum of 50/.” 
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It was also enacted that the Secretary of 
State might grant licenses to such persons 
coming into the country ; but if the person 
to whom such license was granted did not 
leave the kingdom within a certain time 
after the termination of such license, he 
was to be banished for the term of his natu- 
ral life. The 33rd Clause declared that, 
in case any Jesuit or member of any reli- 
gious society should after the commence- 
ment of the Act admit any person to be- 
come a member of such order, or be aiding 
or consenting thereto, he should be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and in Scotland 
punished with fine and imprisonment. 
By the 34th Clause it was enacted, that 
in case any offender under the Act, 
who should be sentenced and ordered 
to be banished, should, after the end 
of three calendar months from the time 
such sentence had been pronounced, be 
at large within any part of the United 


Kingdom without some lawful cause, 
every such offender should be trans- 


ported to such place as should be appointed 
by His Majesty, for the term of his natural 
life. He (Lord Camoys) might, he 
thought, well ask if he were reading a 
Relief Act? If any noble Lord had come 
into the House when he was reading those 
clauses, and had not known that they were 
contained in the 10th George IV., would 
he not rather have supposed that they be- 
longed to some Act of Parliament passed 
in the reign of Elizabeth or James, than to 
an Act of Parliament passed in the more 
tolerant days of the nineteenth century ? 
If those clauses had been to be found in an 
Act of Parliament passed two hundred 
years ago, they would have been in all 
probability proposed to be repealed by 
the Bill of his noble and learned Friend. 
He thought it was right to state, when 
those harsh laws were made against 
the regular clergy, that although they 
had often in that House heard accusa- 
tions made against the secular clergy, 
especially in Ireland, for attending public 
meetings and becoming agitators, he never 
recollected to have heard any accusation of 
the same nature made against the regular 
clergy in England or Ireland; and he could 
say with truth they were most liked 
wherever they were most known. If the 
Catholics alone were seeking to have these 
clauses repealed, it would only be com- 
mon sense and justice on their part. But 
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who were consenting to the repeal of these 


clauses. They knew from the Votes of 
the other House, that a Bill had passed a 
second reading in that House by a large 
majority, which contained the repeal of 
these very clauses. That Bill was brought 
in by three Protestant Gentlemen—it was 
passed by a majority—Members of the 
Government voted for it; but he was quite 
aware of this, that they were distinctly 
not pledged to carry in Committee that 
which they supported on the second read- 
ing. That, he thought, was sufficient to 
justify him, undertaking, as he did, to re- 
present the Catholic public—that was suf- 
ficient to justify him in suggesting to his 
noble and learned Friend the considerations 
he had mentioned. He was quite aware of 
the humble position which he (Lord 
Camoys) occupied in their Lordships’ 
House. He knew that they were now 
dealing with a great question, involving 
great constitutional principles ; and there- 
fore he thought it more becoming in him to 
offer those suggestions to his noble and 
learned Friend, rather than originate, either 
now or at any future stage of the Bill, any 
substantive proposition. He did so under 
the conviction that if his suggestions were 
well founded, and if his conclusions were 
correct, and derived from correct premises, 
he might safely leave this matter to the 
justice of their Lordships, convinced that if 
they could be complied with, they would 
be complied with without hesitation. He 
thanked their Lordships for the attention 
they had been kind enough to afford him, 
and he begged to recommend his suggest- 
ions to his noble and learned Friend. 

The Bisnor of EXETER said, that the 
noble Lord who had just sat down had 
given his reasons for introducing some very 
important additions to the Bill of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. Now, 
in the first place, he (the Bishop of Exeter) 
begged leave to say, that he much doubted 
if there could be any such additions made 
as had been suggested. What was this 
Bill? This Bill was confined to certain 
particulars, and did not profess any general 
policy. They had heard a general principle 
announced from the Woolsack that night; 
but the Bill contained no such principle. 
It was a remarkable circumstance attend- 
ing this Bill—it was, in one respect, abso- 
lutely singular: the Bill did not venture to 
say what was its principle—it had no pre- 
amble, or anything that would guide their 
Lordships, or enable them to ascertain 
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what his noble and learned Friend had said 
of the principle of the Bill, when he intro- 
duced the second reading of it on that 
right, the Bill itself justified no such state- 
ment; it was a mere series of Acts of 
Parliament, or parts of Acts of Parliament, 
stuck together for the purpose of their 
being repealed, but without its being said 
why they were to be repealed: the Bill 
itself did not so much as say that it was 
expedient to repeal them. Therefore, to 
introduce more of those Acts into a mea- 
sure of that sort did seem to him (the 
Bishop of Exeter) to be doing what was 
not in accordance with the strict formalities 
of their Lordships’ proceedings. With 
regard to the additions themselves, which 
the noble Baron, whether regularly or irre- 
gularly, wished to introduce into the Bill, 
he (the Bishop of Exeter) thought it was 
amatter of very little importance: it was 
not as to any want of regularity that he 
had to complain. But he had heard, he 
must confess, with astonishment and pain, 
that they were again to have these matters 
discussed. He regretted that they were 
returning to the discussion of a question 
which he had hoped, as he believed most 
of their Lordships had also hoped, had 
been settled for ever. He was in hopes 
that the very liberal relief given by that 
Act which had been so harshly dealt with 
that night by the noble Baron (Lord Ca- 
moys), which had given to him the honours 
of his family, and to their Lordships the 
benefit of the assistance of that noble Lord, 
vould have proved satisfactory; and he was 
surprised to find that the very small re- 
straints imposed by that Statute should be 
objected to. The noble Baron had ven- 
tured to speak of the extreme severity of 
that legislation : he said, if any person had 
come into their Lordships’ House while he 
was speaking, and heard him give a detail 
of this petty legislation—for that was the 
tem by which the noble Lord had charac- 
terized what he, nevertheless, called ex- 
treme severity—such stranger would not 
think that they were in the nineteenth 
century, but would rather suppose they 
were in the sixteenth century, and legis- 
liting in the spirit of the times of Queen 
Elizabeth and King James. He (the Bi- 
shop of Exeter) must say, that when the 
toble Baron made those observations, he 
must have forgotten all those promises of 
gratitude and thankfulness which they were 
aeeustomed to hear before the passing of 
that Act, and which they continued to hear 
fr some time afterwards. It should be 
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recollected that, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, instead of a penalty of 50I., the 
punishment would be forfeiture of goods 
and chattels ; instead of the trifling incon- 
venience that was given to those persons 
by the Act of 1829, they would have to 
endure the penalty of high treason. The 
extravagant and monstrous crimes attempt- 
ed in Elizabeth and James’s time, drew 
down this tremendous vengeance on the 
guilty heads that threatened so much mis- 
chief to the country; and if similar enor- 
mities were no longer to be apprehended, 
these enactments might justly be miti- 
gated. But was this a reason why they 
should give up the protection altogether 
against those acts which they still deemed 
to be dangerous? Was nothing, he asked, 
to be done because they were not still to 
inflict the penalties of high treason and the 
punishment of forfeiture? But that was 
not all the noble Lord had said. He had 
told them of a Bill now in the other House 
containing all those provisions, which had 
been read a second time, with the full 
concurrence of the First Minister of the 
Crown. He threatened them with the 
passing of that Bill, and, therefore, had 
forsooth endeavoured to persuade their 
Lordships and his noble Friend, that they 
ought to introduce those provisions into 
the Bill now before them. But he would 
tell him that if there was one argument 
stronger than another why his noble and 
learned Friend should not introduce those 
provisions into his Bill, it was that which 
the noble Baron himself had given. It 
appeared that a Bill was passing through 
the other House which contained almost all 
those provisions. He believed that all of 
them were included in that Bill, which had 
now received a second reading in the other 
House. But could they doubt that if it 
should come at all, it would come to their 
Lordships’ House, shorn of those particular 
provisions which the noble Baron hoped 
they would introduce into this Bill? He 
(the Bishop of Exeter) should not hold it 
possible that those clauses would appear in 
any Bill that the other House should send 
to that House for their approbation. He 
would not believe, he would say, so shame- 
fully of his kind as to suppose that the 
Prime Minister of this country, who, when 
he passed the measure of 1829, had de- 
clared that if there were any attempts made 
to interfere with the few miserable securi- 
ties that were given, such attempts should 
receive his sternest resistance, would now 
be a consenting party to any measure that 
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would contain such clauses as those which 
the noble Baron proposed to introduce. Te 
did not believe it possible—he believed, on 
the contrary, he would indignantly disclaim 
any such propositions if they were pressed 
upon him. He had, it seemed, consented 
to the second reading of the Bill in the 
other House. There was nothing in the 
Bill that would preclude it from being read 
a second time; but there was much in it 
which would render it utterly impossible 
for their Lordships to pass that Bill, if it 
reached them in its original shape, and 
with all the provisions which it originally 
contained; and which would, in truth, re- 
peal the few securities provided by the 
Statute of 1829. He (the Bishop of Exe- 
ter) had been compelled thus to allude to 
parts of a Bill now in the other House, by 
what had been stated by the noble Baron. 
He would now refer to one clause in the 
Statute of 1829, which had excited the 
special wrath of that noble Baron; namely, 
that which inflicted a penalty of 1001. on 
any person who laid claim to the title of 
archbishop of a province, or bishop of a 
diocese, except those persons who were by 
law entitled to do so. He (the Bishop of 
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Exeter) should be very frank with the 


noble Baron on this subject. He thought, 
instead of that being an act of petty legis- 
lation, that it was one of the most impor- 
tant character. He thought, however, 
with the noble Baron, that in one particular 
it was petty legislation. He thought it 
was beneath the importance of the matter 
with which Parliament had then been deal- 
ing, to inflict merely a penalty of 100/. on 
those who laid claim for themselves to those 
titles. He thought they should have ex- 
tended the penalty to all persons who gave 
those titles to them in any way that would 
bear the character of asserting the right of 
any person to the position of archbishop 
of any province, or bishop of any diocese, 
except those whom the law of the land re- 
cognized as such archbishops and bishops. 
He (the Bishop of Exeter) would not wish, 
for one, that any enlarged punishment 
should be inflicted on the party so doing ; 
but he thought such pecuniary penalty 
should be inflicted as Parliament should 
have thought fit to adopt. He thought 
they had acted most unprovidently and 
incautiously in not doing so; for when 
they forbore to inflict upon others a penalty 
for giving to the Romanists in England or 
in Ireland the style or title of archbishop 
or bishop, they did, in fact, render it im- 
possible to convict the individuals them- 
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selves who assumed those titles, because jt 
was manifest that in the case of a publica. 
tion in a newspaper they could not establish 
the fact against the party, except it could 
be actually proved that the manuscript was 
put into the printer’s hands by the indiyj. 
dual who professed to have written it. The 
mere printing of a letter, signed “John 
Tuam,” in the Zimes newspaper, would 
not do; and if the law officers proceeded 
against the newspaper in which it appeared, 
they might say that they had incurred no 
penalty for putting in that letter, and refuse 
to give up the author. It was true they 
might be forced to give evidence upon trial 
by a subpeena; but be that so or not, he 
must say, that it was owing to the extreme 
laxity of permitting such an important re. 
striction to pass with so slight a guard, 
that they had been told that night by the 
noble Baron that the provision was obso- 
lete. But, with respect to this provision, 
he had said that it was important, and he 
would tell their Lordships why : those who 
introduced it into the Statute were actuated 
by a very wise motive—they knew very 
well, and the noble Lord knew very well 
—no person in that House knew it better— 
that there could not be two bishops of a 
diocese. [A noble Lorp: Hear, hear!] 
He (the Bishop of Exeter) rejoiced, but 
was not surprised, that the noble Lord 
testified by his cheers his assent to that 
principle. [Lord Camoys: It was not I 
that cheered.] Then, if the noble Lord 
disclaimed that cheer, he knew that the 
noble Lord was prevented from so indicat- 
ing his assent by feeling how extremely 
awkward the admission would be. He de- 
fied him, however, to deny the position it 
self. The noble Baron knew, and their 
Lordships knew, that there could not be 
two bishops of a see—they knew that one 
individual only was entitled to be called 
bishop, and that he was the bishop of that 
see to the exclusion of all other persons. 
Therefore, they must consider the Chureh 
in which he was bishop as the Catholic 
Church in the land; and those who claimed 
the title of bishop for any individual be- 
longing to any other body of Christians in 
the land were thereby pronounced by the 
Legislature to be in a state of schism. The 
importance of that clause could not be too 
largely estimated; for by that clause m 
that Statute the Legislature declared the 
Church of England and Ireland to be the 
Catholie Church in England and Ireland, 
and the Romanists in both countries to 
be in a state of schism. The noble Baron 
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had complained that the Roman Catholic 
noblemen and gentlemen in this country 
should be excluded from the right of pre- 
sentation to livings. He said there were 
other bodies differing from the Established 
(hurch who were not prevented from exer- 
ising that right. Je agreed with the 
noble Lord, that this was an anomaly—an 
momaly, however, which, if removed at 
all, ought to be removed, not by giving to 
Romanists the right of presenting to bene- 
fees in the Church, but by taking that 
trust from all others who were not mem- 
bers of the Church. For he (the Bishop 
of Exeter) begged to be permitted to say, 
that all patrons of Church benefices were, 
infact, trustees of those benefices for the 
Church of England; and’ he would say that 
the law could not regard the members of 
the Roman Catholic communion as fit 
persons to be trustees of benefices for the 
Church of England. He felt really sur- 
prised the noble Lord should be anxious to 
eercise such a privilege; and he felt as- 
tonished that he should consider it a degra- 
dation to be precluded from exercising it. 
He (the Bishop of Exeter) thought it a 
gross anomaly in the law of the land to 
permit any who were not members of the 
Church to be intrusted with the sacred 
duty of appointing its pastors. He would 
now make some reference to the Bill be- 
fore their Lordships, and he should advert 
to the two parts which alone seemed to 
him to call for observation—that which re- 
tes to the supremacy of the Crown, and 
that which deals with Papal Bulls. So 
fir as regarded the supremacy of the 
(own, their Lordships would forgive him 
if he reminded them that that was not the 
frst or the hundredth time at which, within 
the walls of that House, the question of 
wupremacy had been discussed: it had 
ven there discussed from the very earliest 
times. This Statute went to remove all 
jenalties for extolling the supremacy of 
the Pope—as exercised when? In the 
uneteenth century ? No; but in all times 
peeeding the times of Queen Elizabeth. 
they were gravely told that they should 
wlonger make it penal to set forth and 
ttl the papal supremacy to the utmost 
tttent to which Hildebrand and Innocent, 
® any other of the most despotic and 
‘mping Popes, had ever presumed to 
ary it. But even at this day the supre- 
hacy of the Pope was spoken of, and went 
0 the most frightful extent; and if they 
knitted themselves to make it no longer 
tal in any degree to extol that supre- 
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macy, they must prepare themselves for 
another religious war. Le believed that 
nothing short of that could happen if their 
Lordships should be prevailed upon to make 
it no longer in any measure penal to extol 
the supremacy of the Pope. Their Lord- 
ships were aware that, two years ago, they 
had been asked to repeal this Statute, so 
far as would affect the penalties of high 
treason and premunire, and he would be 
be very glad to concur in any mitigation 
of the penalties; but two years ago their 
Lordships deliberately re-enacted — inas- 
much as they saved that part that enacted 
—the forfeiture of goods and chattels for 
extolling the supremacy of the Pope. There- 
fore he (the Bishop of Exeter) hoped 
that his noble and learned Friend would 
reconsider this part of his Bill, and be 
contented with mitigating that penalty. 
But in order that they might the better 
know the matter on which they were in- 
vited to legislate, he (the Bishop of Exeter) 
would quote from a Roman Catholic au- 
thority to show what the supremacy of the 
Pope really was. He was now speaking 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time; but the au- 
thority to which he referred—Bellarmine— 
flourished chiefly in the reign of James I. 
He stated the several doctrines that were 
held with respect to the supremacy of the 
Pope. It was his own opinion, which he 
declared to be also the common opinion, 
that the Pope had not directly any tempo- 
ral power; but then the Pope had indirectly 
all power whatever in temporal matters. 
He said, that if the management of tem- 
poral affairs appeared to be prejudicial to 
spiritual ends, the spiritual power could 
and ought to coerce the temporal. The 
Pope, he said, had the supreme authority of 
disposing of the temporal things of all Chris- 
tians, of deposing kings, and restoring king- 
doms, not as an ordinary judge, but as the 
supreme spiritual power; he could not 
ordinarily establish temporal laws, but he 
could do these things if the kings them- 
selves would not. He (the Bishop of Ex- 
eter) would remind their Lordships that 
even in their own times—he meant in the 
times of those who, like himself, were old 
enough to remember these things—they 
had seen this power of deposing kings in- 
directly brought into action. They would 
recollect that, at the time when Napoleon 
possessed the crown of France, the Pope 
entered into a concordatum with him, by 
which he bound himself to maintain the 
new ecclesiastical code in that country, 
and by which he called upon the bishops 
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in that country, who had sworn allegiance 
to Louis XVIII., to obey that code; and 
by one stroke of his pen, he (the Bishop 
of Exeter) would not say extinguished 
eighty or one hundred bishops, but pro- 
fessed to dispose of their sees, because 
they refused to transfer their allegiance 
from Louis XVIII. to Napoleon, at his 
(the Pope’s) command. But the thing did 
not even rest there; for one of the most 
liberal of all the advocates for the relief of 
the Romanists in this country, Mr. Charles 
Butler, absolutely, and in print, affirmed 
that to be right. He addressed those of 
the French bishops who, in this country, 
were exclaiming against the act of the 
Pope as an unheard-of tyranny, and told 
them that they were bound by the princi- 
ple of their own Church to acknowledge 
that authority of the Pope, that dominicum 
altum (such were Mr. Butler’s own words) 
which in extreme cases did enable him to 
do what Pius VII. did, namely, to trans- 
fer the allegiance of a whole kingdom 
from Louis XVIII. to Napoleon. This 
he (the Bishop of Exeter) conceived fur- 
nished a sufficient ground for caution on 
their part, and should induce them not to 
permit any person, by writing or speaking, 
to affirm, extol, or set forth the spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Pope. He (the Bishop 
of Exeter) apprehended—and he put this 
proposition with the utmost deference and 
respect to their Lordships—that if this 
Statute were passed, removing the only 
statutable penalty for extolling the power 
of the Pope, it would be difficult to main- 
tain an indictment against any person for 
doing so. He would put this question to 
their Lordships: was it fit that such an 
important class of doctrines as were in- 
eluded in the extolling of the spiritual su- 
premacy of the Pope were at once to be 
cleared away from their Statute-book; and 
were they to do that with a slur on the 
Statute containing them? He (the Bishop 
of Exeter) ventured to state to his noble 
and learned Friend that he would find, he 
believed, all his right rev. Friends as ready 
as he (the Bishop of Exeter) should be to 
support him in introducing any measure of 
relief to Romanists, which would be con- 
sistent with such an efficient mode of affirm- 
ing the supremacy of the Crown in this 
country as should secure an adequate pen- 
alty against any person for asserting the 
contrary. However generous and liberal 
the intentions of this Bill might be, if it 
were permitted to pass their Lordships’ 
House in its present form, their Lordships 
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Relief Bill. ie we 
must be contented to bear what he could @ 
not but regard as a well-deserved reproach; ™ " 
and they would have no right to mumy § | 
if the country considered them to haye 
acted most erroneously and most reprehen. T 
sibly in removing penalties, the existence @ ¢ 
of which had been, by men as wise, a3 § 
patriotic, as good friends to religious j. Vi 
berty, and the peace and welfare of the @ ¥ 
people, as the ablest and most liberal of i 
the noble Lords whom he saw around him, J - 
judged necessary for the dignity of the @ & 
Crown, the safety of the Church, and the @ ™ 
well-being of the people. th 

Lorp BEAUMONT concurred with his @ le 
noble Friend (Lord Camoys) in thinking the 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool. @ ¥ 
sack deserved the thanks of the Catholies J 
of this country for having introduced the ley 
Bill now under discussion. That Bill he @ 
did not believe to be fraught with any such J ™ 
dangerous consequences as the right rev, @ ™ 
Prelate (the Bishop of Exeter) appeared to @ 4s 
anticipate so painfully, and he would ac. @ 
cordingly give it his hearty support. @ ™ 
When he (Lord Beaumont) introduced in @ 
a former Session a Bill somewhat similar @ 
in its object to the present, he consulted @ ™ 
many persons of learning and authority as @ Se 
to the effect which it was likely to have havi 
upon the doctrine of the supremacy of the th 
Crown in this country, and it was proved whic 
to his clear satisfaction that no danger on @ 3s 
this score was at all to be apprehended @ "tt 
from the measure, inasmuch as that the J "lg 
supremacy of the Crown being a fact, the the 
abolition of punishment for denying that @ p™ 
fact could not in any way affect the fact @ an 
itself. It was on this understanding that of th 
he introduced his Bill, it being clearly ev- @ “Y 
dent that the question of the supremacy of pote 
the Crown was not touched, and never @ Mort 
could be touched by the repeal of the Sta J %, 
tutes which it was in contemplation to re We fo 
scind. He was not surprised that the right 7 Ment 
rey. Prelate should have experienced some ifpe 
difficulty in reconciling his desire for toler  ¥, a 
tion with his apprehensions respecting the Pope 
perfect security of our institutions; 1 wath 
much as the Roman Catholic church in @ te p 
this country was placed in a totally different tould 
position from that which it held in other | . a 
European States; and the wholesome col @ ¢ 
trol which the State in Catholic countries | There 
exercised in respect to the conduct of the a a 
clergy, and their communication withRome, | icy 
was neither claimed or allowed in this cout wach 
try. The absence of this power in the Go- al 
vernment might induce the rev. Prelate to oe 

J 





think that Statute laws of a penal nature 
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were necessary as substitutes for the di- 
rect interference of the Executive; but a 
iitle reflection would show him that these 
prehensions were wholly unfounded. 
The difficulty that presented itself in this 
ease resulted altogether from the anoma- 
jus position in which England was placed 
yith respect to her foreign diplomacy, by 
refusing to do what all other countries in 
Europe, even Turkey included, had done 
—namely, to put herself in relation with 
Rome. Much misconception and much 
ufounded apprehension had arisen from 
the exaggerated statements which had 
een made in various quarters respecting 
the supremacy of the Pope. This question 
yas, in truth, to be judged of, not by re- 
ference to past dogmas, but to present po- 
ley; for every one who had ever been at 
Rome knew that the Pope never revoked 
wor rescinded any bygone bull or procla- 
nation, no matter how much it might be 
lisapproved of subsequently to its publica- 
tim. New bulls of a different character 
night be put forward; but it was well 
known that no bull once issued was ever 
rscinded, and it was, therefore, quite 
tsionary to base an objection to the mea- 
surenow under considerationon any grounds 
laving reference to any ancient manifestoes 
ifthe See of Rome. The question was one 
thich in itself appertained not to the dog- 
ms or religion of the Church of Rome, 
but to its policy. It was no portion of the 
rligious belief of a Roman Catholic that 
the Pope possessed any power to depose 
princes; and he (Lord Beaumont), as a Ro- 
nan Catholic, emphatically denied that out 
ifthe Papal dominions the Pope possessed 
uly authority to depose or displace any 
jotentate whatsoever, or an y person in au- 
thority. This being the true state of the 
ase, what possible necessity could there 
i for retaining on the Statute-book enact- 
nents, having for their object the infliction 
{penalties on those who attempted to set 
i, affirm, or extol the supremacy of the 
Pope? If it was a doctrinal point in the 
ith of Catholics that the Pope possessed 
ie power of deposing princes, nobody 
tld fulfil the religion of a Catholic who 
lid not hold the doctrine; yet where was 
te Catholic who held any such belief ? 
there was a wide difference between mat- 
sof faith and matters of discipline or 
yiliey. The former were immutable, and 
wehanged must ever remain; while the 
utter varied with the times or disposition 
ifthe monarchs of the day. The anathe- 
us, bulls, and usurpations of temporal 
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power were part of a temporary policy, with 
regard to which any Catholic might use 
or form an independent judgment. No 
sensible man could now-a-days defend the 
past history of Rome, or the use, the 
Popes made of their power. He pro- 
tested against the extent to which the 
right rev. Prelate sought to carry the mean- 
ing of the phrase “supremacy of the 
Pope;’’ and he again denied that the re- 
peal of an Act of Parliament to punish a 
person for denying the fact of the su- 
premacy of the Crown, could affect in 
any way the fact itself. He could 
not see what good or valid reason there 
could be for retaining on the Statute- 
book the Act of the 13th of Elizabeth. 
At the period of its enactment it might 
have been necessary— nay more, there 
could be no doubt but that it was then 
called for, by the audacious act of Pius 
V. in not only execommunicating Queen 
Elizabeth, but ‘‘ thundering damnation” 
against her; but in the present state of 
society, and in the present condition of 
Europe the law was totally unnecessary, 
and the sooner it was rescinded the better. 
Let them look at the state of society on the 
Continent, the progress of learning, the 
spirit of independence afoot, and the liberal 
views of leading statesmen, and then ask 
themselves if there was any chance of seeing 
revived the ancient thraldom in which the 
Vatican held men’s minds, or any danger 
proceeding from so prostrate, so ridiculous, 
or sodespiseda Government as thatof Rome? 
She depended for existence on the breath 
of Austria, and was hated by herown people. 
The time had fully arrived when not only 
all penal statutes of this nature should be 
finally blotted from the Statute-book, but 
when England ought to place herself on a 
footing with the other enlightened Govern- 
ments of Europe, by adopting some mea- 
sure with a view of doing away with the 
anomaly which she now presented, of being 
the only country in Europe not in regular 
communication with Rome. Treat Rome as 
you treat Florence, Lucea, or Parma; put 
the Pope on the same footing as any other 
petty prince in Italy; and do not continue 
a system of hostility which was only suited 
to the day of his greatness, now that he 
has fallen, from his own weakness, into 
general neglect.—The noble Lord having 
again expressed his gratitude to the Lord 
Chancellor for the introduction of the 
measure, declared that he would with the 
utmost confidence leave in the hands of 
that noble personage the task of bringing 
2T2 
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in another Bill for the repeal of such other 
penal statutes as still remained unre- 
scinded, not being touched by the pre- 
sent measure; and concluded by stating 
that it would afford him great pleasure to 
support the Bill now under their Lordships’ 
consideration. 

Lorp COLCHESTER could not agree 
with the opinion expressed by his noble 
Friend, of the doctrine of the Pope’s su- 
premacy in temporal matters having been 
given up. He feared very much that the 
theory still remained dormant, and that it 
was a matter of discretion with the Pope 
as to the expediency of reducing it to prac- 
tice. The Pope had not interfered of 
late days in the temporal affairs of Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, or Germany; but the rea- 
son was, that he feared that by so doing 
he might not be promoting the interests 
of the Church. Considering the changes 
which were now going on, and the desire 
which the clergy manifested of retaining 
power in their hands—and he need not go 
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to the Church of Rome for that manifesta- 
tion—he thought that great caution ought 
to be exercised in a question of this kind. 
Lorp CAMPBELL regretted that this 
measure had not been compressed into one 


Bill, as the Commissioners had recom- 
mended; or that at all events the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack had not 
introduced the law with regard to oaths, 
which was much more important than the 
supremacy of the Pope, or the publication 
of bulls, and was even more disgraceful to 
the Statute-book. The Bill as it stood 
should receive his most cordial support. 
He was by no means disposed to wish that 
greater facilities should be given for the 
establishment of regular orders and nun- 
neries here than in France and other Ro- 
man Catholic countries, of which there 
might be danger, unless that were done 
which he strongly urged upon the Govern- 
ment, a concordat entered into with the 
Pope. It was very doubtful to him whe- 
ther diplomatic intercourse was prohibited 
by the Act of Settlement; but, at all 
events, he thought steps ought to be taken 
to establish that connexion. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in reply, 
said, that as to the supremacy of the Pope, 
one of the right rev. Prelates had thought 
it advisable that the opinion of the Judges 
should be taken on the subject; but he 
thought the question too clear to render 
that necessary. He had arranged, how- 
ever, with the right rev. Prelate, that the 
opinion of one of those learned persons, of 
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very high authority, should be taken, 
That had been done; he had handed that 


opinion to the right rev. Prelate early in 
the evening, and it was decisive on the 


subject. As to the importation of bulls, 


there was no such Act of Parliament ip 


Scotland or Ireland, and no evil conse. 
Did not that 
show that all this terror was imaginary— 
the result of ingenious scruples? He 


would take into consideration the sugges. 


tions which had been made in the course 


of the discussion, and would exert himself 
to meet them, as far as was possible, con- 


sistently with the efficacy of the measure, 
Bill read 2+, 
House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, April 50, 1846. 


Mrinotes.] New Member Sworn. For Ripon, Hon, 
Edwin Lascelles. 

Petitions PRESENTED. By several hon. Members, from 
various places, for Better Observance of the Lord’s Day. 
—By Mr. O'Connell, from Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur. 
gesses of the Borough of Waterford, for the Abolition of 
Ministers’ Money (Ireland).—By several hon. Members, 
from various places, in favour of the Roman Catholic 
Relief Bill.—By Mr. Pole Carew, from Rural Dean and 
Clergy of the Deanery of East, against the Union of Saint 
Asaph and Bangor, but in favour of the Appointment of a 
Bishop to the See of Manchester.— By Mr. William 
Feilden, from Merchants, Manufacturers, and other In 
habitants of the Town and Neighbourhood of Blackbur, 
in favour of the proposed Measure respecting Customs and 
Corn Importation.—By Mr. James Morrison, from Pro- 
vost, Magistrates, and Town Council of the Royal Burgh 
of Forres, for Repeal of Duty on Fire Insurances.—By 
Mr. Deedes, from Guardians of the Poor of the Milton 
Union, and by Mr. Sheridan, from Shaftesbury, for Rating 
Owners in lieu of Occupiers of Tenements.—By Mr. 
Barry Baldwin, Sir John Hanmer, and Mr. Hudson, 
from various Shipowners, for Liquidation of Danish 
Claims,—By Mr. Mark Philips, from Retail Beersellers of 
Manchester and its Vicinity.—By Mr. Redhead Yorke, 
from President, Stewards, and Members of the New 
Union Society, in the City of York, against the Friendly 
Societies Bill—By Mr. O'Connell, from Noblemen, Gen- 
tlemen, Clergymen, Owners, and Occupiers of Land, and 
other Parties, Inhabitants of the County and City of Cork, 
for Encouraging Enterprise in Ireland.—By several hon. 
Members, from various places, for Repeal or Alteration of 
the Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By Mr. 
O'Connell, from Inhabitants of the City of Westminster 
against the Protection of Life (Ireland) Bill. — By Mr 
Milner Gibson, from Clergy, Bankers, Merchants, Mant- 
facturers, and other Inhabitants of Manchester, and by 
Mr. James Oswald, from Glasgow and its Vicinity, respe- 
ing the Safety of Navigators employed on Railways—By 
Viscount Clive, from Noblemen, Gentlemen, and others, 
of the Town of Shrewsbury and its Neighbourhood, in 
favour of the Salmon Fisheries Bill.—By Colonel Co- 
nolly, from Proprietors and Lessees of Irish Salmon Fish- 
eries, for Repeal or Alteration of the Salmon Fisheries 
(Ireland) Acts.—By Colonel{Thomas Wood, from Guar 
dians of the Poor of the Edmonton Union, for Alteration 
of the Law of Settlement. 


POST-OFFICE IRREGULARITIES. 
Captain J. C. VIVIAN begged to ask 


the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary | 
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to the Treasury whether he were aware 
of the greatly increasing irregularities in 
the General Post Office, more especially in 
the despatch of the morning mails? From 
il parts of the country great complaints 
rere received of the constant and numer- 
gus mistakes that occurred, owing, in a 
meat measure to the irregularities in the 
(eneral Post Office. A friend of his, who 
lived about five hours’ distance from Lon- 
dm, complained of the frequent mistakes 
inthe despatch of his newspapers, which 
wmetimes did not arrive until forty-eight 
hours after they were sent, having mean- 
yhile made a little journey on their own 
acount over the half of England. His 
fiend had written to Mr. Smith, the 
langest news-agent in England, complain- 
ing of the delay, and had received the as- 
surance that his newspers had been regu- 
rly posted in time for the morning mails. 
He would read Mr. Smith’s letter :— 
“192, Strand, London, April 20, 1846. 
“Sir—I am sorry to say that very great neglect 
«ists in the General Post Office, and that it is not 
atall unusual for one or two of the sacks (holding 
about 800 papers each), which I post for the morn- 
ing mails, to be detained unsorted until the even- 
ing despatch, because (they say) they have not a 
suficient number of sorters to perform the duties 
required. Bundles of newspapers, addressed in 
wlk to news-rooms and newspaper agents in the 
country are sorted and forwarded, as they are 
easily picked out, and neglect would occasion ge- 
teral complaint ; but gentlemen who only take a 
ingle paper are frequently disappointed, and, ge- 
terally the newsman who supplies them is blamed 
fr the inconvenience, for which he is not at all 
aswerable, and which he cannot prevent. My 
arangements are such that I never fail to post my 
japers in time for the morning mails, as I send 
lange quantities by rail two hours before the Post 
Office closes, and, having the largest business in 
the trade, I am also served first by the different 
newspaper offices. I trust you will think it worth 
your while to make a complaint to the Postmaster 
General or the Lords of the Treasury, as I have 
lad frequent communications with Colonel Ma- 
berly on the subject without obtaining even a pro- 
nie of greater regularity and attention.—I am, 
wt, Your most obedient servant, 
“OW. B. Saar.” 

Though he had never been in direct com- 
munication with Colonel Maberly, he un- 
derstood that any complaint received his 
mediate attention. But the mistakes 
‘ntinued, and it was evident there was a 
bad system somewhere ; either there was 
lota sufficient number of sorters, or there 
Was some other cause at work. He be- 
led the irregularities in the delivery of 
litters and newspapers were in a great 
Measure owing to the Directory; and he 
“gged to ask whether the attention of 
toverament had been directed to the sub- 
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ject, with a view to render the inconveni- 
ence to the public less frequent ? 

Mr. CARDWELL was prepared to hear 
there were irregularities in the despatch of 
newspapers by the morning mails, but not 
in respect of letters. Ile was prepared to 
answer the complaint of the hon. Member 
as to newspapers.’ He was aware that 
complaints were made of the irregularities 
now taking place in the morning mails ; 
but he was by no means prepared to believe 
that in the majority of instances those irre- 
gularities were the fault of the Post Office. 
They were, however, at present the subject 
of careful inquiry at the Post Office. The 
reason, he believed, was the great increase 
in the circulation of the London daily pa- 
pers during the last few months. From a 
return that had been prepared, it appeared 
that the number of newspapers sent by the 
morning mails (as we understood) was now 
729,000 per week. A great increase had 
also taken place in the bulk of the news- 
papers. Ife held in his hand a copy of 
one of the daily journals as it was sent 
through the post. Let the House think of 
729,000 such packets travelling through 
the General Post Office. Still, he re- 
peated, he did not believe that in the ma- 
jority of instances the irregularities were 
connected with the Post Office. Many 
newspapers were posted without covers ; 
some were misdirected; others imperfectly 
directed ; and numbers were sent at the 
last minute. The increase in the number 
sent by the morning mails was the leading 
cause of the inconvenience for which the 
Post Office was responsible, and the follow- 
ing measures were being resorted to: an 
enlargement of the building; some new 
machinery was about being brought into 
operation, and an additional number of 
persons were appointed for the discharge of 
the increasing duties. So far as Ministers 
or the Post Office were concerned, the 
House might rely that everything would be 
done to remedy, in future, the inconveni- 
ences complained of. He (Mr. Cardwell) 
was in constant communication with. the 
Post Office authorities, and every cireum- 
stance that impeded the efficiency of the 
General Post Office was brought under his 
notice by them. That department of the 
public service, he knew, desired and endea- 
voured to discharge their duties properly. 


Serving on Committees. 


MR. W. SMITII O’BRIEN SERVING ON 
COMMITTEES. 
Mr. ESTCOURT said, that before he 
proceeded to move the Order of the Day 
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for resuming the adjourned debate respect- 
ing the refusal of the hon. Member for 
Limerick to serve on a Railway Committee, 
he might be allowed to express his earnest 
hope that that hon. Gentleman had autho- 
rized some Friend to make a communica- 
tion to the House on his behalf. 

The Order of the Day for resuming the 
Adjourned Debate was then read, and the 
Question again put— 

“ That W. S. O’Brien, esquire, having been guil- 
ty of a contempt of this House, be, for his said of- 
fence, committed to the Custody of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms attending this House, during the plea- 
sure of the House, and that Mr. Speaker do issue 
his warrant accordingly.” 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE: It will be in the 
recollection of the House, that towards the 
conclusion of the debate on Tuesday, it 
was my duty to come down from my hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick (Mr. W. 
S. O’Brien), and on his behalf to convey a 
certain intimation to the House. The right 


hon. Baronet opposite (Sir R. Peel), act- 


ing, I must admit, in a most fair and ami- 
cable spirit, thought well not to receive 
that intimation, but to give my hon. 
Friend forty-cight hours for consideration, 
during which he might determine what 


course he would pursue. Now, Sir, my 
hon. Friend complains—and, as far as I 
am concerned, I think his complaint is 
just—that he has not had an opportunity 
of explaining fairly and distinetly to the 
House the position in which he is placed, 
and the reasons which have induced him 
to adopt a certain line of conduet. I do 
not state what course my hon. Friend will 
pursue to-night. I have only to ask the 
House, either by Motion, or in any other 
manner consistent with its forms, that my 
hon. Friend may be allowed to attend in 
his place or at the bar, to explain to the 
House the reasons which have led him to 
take the course he has hitherto pursued, 
and which influence him in adopting the 
course of action he intends to follow. It 
is true I may be asking the House to take 
@ course not in consonance with its ordi- 
nary rules and regulations; but I am sure, 
when I appeal to the House on behalf of 
an hon. Gentleman who stands in the pain- 
ful position of being sustained by scarcely 
any individual in this assembly, and of 
adopting a course of action which is not 
supported even by those who usually act 
with him on all public questions, that the 
House will be disposed to give a favourable 
consideration to the request I now have to 
make, Although that request may not be 
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in strict consonance with the customs and 
regulations of the House, yet, I trust that 
the House, in a spirit of justice and fair. 
ness, and influenced by a desire to afford 
fair play to all parties, will indulgently and 
kindly grant my hon. Friend permission 
to appear before them. I have simply to 
move, ‘* That Mr. W. 8S. O’Brien be heard 
in his place.”’ 

Mr. HUME said: I apprehend, if the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. 
E. B. Roche) is not contrary to the rules 
and customs of the House, there can be no 
objection to acceding to it. I, for one, 
should be most happy to assent to it, 
though I am anxious to maintain the rules 
and orders of the House. I think, when 
a request is made in the manner in which 
this has been preferred by the hon. Mem. 
ber for Cork, we ought to comply with it, 
provided we can do so without any mate. 
rial infringement of our rules. 

Mr. R. YORKE: I apprehend that if 
you intend to proceed in conformity with 
the rules of the House, it will be utterly 
and entirely impossible to grant the request 
of the hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. O'CONNELL: My hon. Friend the 
Member for Limerick was dissatisfied with 
the manner in which I put his case to the 
House. He does not think I argued the 
merits as I ought to have argued them, 
and he conceives that at the present mo- 
ment he is really unheard. 

Sir R. PEEL: I think I have proved 
my desire to relax the strict rules of the 
House in this ease, so far as any relaxa- 
tion can be properly and consistently al- 
lowed. As far as my private feelings are 
concerned, I am desirous that those rules 
should be relaxed. But, in the position I 
occupy, I owe a duty to the House; and I 
think it is of the utmost importance that 
we should consider how far it is consistent 
with the established precedents and cus- 
toms of this House, and the principles upon 
which those precedents are founded—whieh 
are much more important than a mere pe- 
dantic observance of precedents—to assent 
to the Motion of the hon. Member for Cork. 
I must remind that hon. Gentleman that 
an opportunity was afforded to the hon. 
Member for Limerick of stating why he 
had declined to obey the Orders of the 
House ; for I distinctly recollect that the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. S. O’Brien) rose 
and said, that although such an opportt- 
nity was afforded him, he did not desire to 
avail himself of it, because his reasons 
were already upon record in the printed 
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Correspondence on the Table of the House; 
and to the reasons alleged in that corre- 
spondence, he must refer for an explanation 
of the grounds on which he had acted. 
But this does not rest upon my own recol- 
lection. I find this entry in the Votes and 
Proceedings of the House :— 

“Mr, Smith O’Brien, being in his place, and 

having been called upon by Mr. Speaker, stated 
that he had no further explanation to offer to the 
flouse, and that he held to his determination as 
expressed in his Correspondence with the chair- 
man of the Committee of Selection, and then he 
withdrew.” 
[apprehend that the hon. Member having 
declined to obey the Order of the House, 
is in that position which is technically 
termed ‘* contempt.’ I should wish to 
appeal, Sir, to your authority, whether or 
not there are any precedents for acceding 
tothe Motion of the hon. Member for Cork ? 
By assenting to that Motion we may estab- 
lish an important precedent for governing 
the proceedings of this branch of the Legis- 
lature; and it is therefore of the utmost im- 
portance that we should be careful how we 
depart from our established rules. If, Sir, 
you will have the goodness to state what 
is your impression as to the rules of the 
House, and if there be any precedents for 
the course proposed by the hon. Member 
for Cork, I should, for my own part, be 
happy to permit the extension of those 
precedents to this case. If, however, 
there should be no such precedents, the 
painful duty will be imposed upon me of 
supporting the established usages of the 
House, in opposition to the proposal of the 
hon. Member for Cork. 

Mr. SPEAKER: In answer to the ap- 
peal of the right hon. Baronet, I must 
state—and I do so with very great regret 
—that I cannot call to my memory any 
preeedent that would justify the Ifouse, 
uder present circumstances, in allowing 
the hon. Member for Limerick to be heard 
in his place. The hon. Member for Li- 
merick had an opportunity of being heard 
after the Report of the Committee was 
presented to the House, and the Order for 
his attendance had been read. The hon. 
Gentleman did not avail himself of that 
opportunity, and the House then resolved 
that he had been guilty of contempt. The 
House having come to that conclusion, I 
cannot call to my memory any ease which 
vould justify them in permitting the hon. 
Member for Limerick to appear in his 
place before they determine his punish- 
Ment. 


Mr. E. B. ROCHE: Of course, Sir, I 





bow with deference to your decision. It 
appears that my hon. Friend cannot be 
heard in his place in this House; but is 
there any reason or precedent why my 
hon. Friend should not be heard at the 
bar of the House ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: There is no pre- 
cedent for any Member of the House being 
called to the bar, unless he appears there 
almost, I may say, as a criminal. I am 
not aware of any precedent for such a pro- 
eceding. 

Mr. H. GRATTAN: I have been re- 
quested to make a statement to the House 
on behalf of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Limerick. That statement has been 
handed to me in writing, and is in these 
words —_ 

« T was in ignorance of the nature of the Reso- 

lution which the Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection intended to propose to the House when 
I declined to avail myself of the permission allowed 
me to address the House.” 
My hon. Friend was ignorant, at the time, 
of the nature of the Resolution which the 
Chairman of the Committee intended to 
submit to the House, and, therefore, he 
did not address them. The House will 
consider that circumstance, and they will, 
I am sure, be ready to extend their in- 
dulgence to my hon. Friend. I can assure 
them that he is not now acting on new 
opinions, but on opinions which he has 
held for several years. Whether he is 
right or wrong, he says he is supported by 
legal authorities ; and he wishes it to be 
distinctly understood that he intimated his 
desire to serve on Committee on an Irish 
Bill. It would, I think, have been an 
easy matter for the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Selection to have arranged for 
placing my hon. Friend on an Irish Com- 
mittee ; but this was not done. 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. E. B. Roche) withdrew 
his Amendment. 

Mr. ROCHE: Of course, as it is con- 
trary to the rules of the House. 

Amendment withdrawn, and Mr. 
SPEAKER again read the original Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, he wished to sug- 
gest a course by which the House might 
avoid the extremity to which they were 
about to proceed. It was clear, that if the 
hon. Member for Limerick remained in a 
state of contempt, he would be precluded 
from taking any part in the debates in that 
House. Now, he (Mr. M. Milnes) appre- 
hended that the effect of adjourning this de- 
bate to this day six months would be to en- 
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able the hon. Member for Limerick to take 
part in the deliberations and proceedings 
of that House. He would, therefore, move 
as an Amendment, that the debate be ad- 
journed to this day six months. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man must, in the first instance, move that 
the debate be adjourned before he could 
propose the adjournment to any particular 
time. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, that if the 
Ilouse did not think his suggestion de- 
served consideration he would not press it. 
Ife merely wished to throw out the sugges- 
tion as a means by which the House might 
relieve themselves from their present pain- 
ful position. He would withdraw the 
Amendment. 

Mr. SPEAKER put the Question on 
the original Motion, which was carried. 


THE DANISH CLAIMS. 

Mr. HAWES: Sir, once more I yenture 
to make an appeal to the House, and once 
more make the Motion which I have placed 
on the Paper of to-day, to consider of those 
Danish claims which arose out of transac- 
tions which oceurred in Denmark in the 
year 1807. Sir, after the arguments 
which have been adduced against this 
question, and the many discussions which 
have taken place upon it, I should hardly 
feel myself justified in occupying the time 
of the Ilouse, unless I entertained the 
strongest conviction of the equity and jus- 
tice of these claims. I will endeavour, 
Sir, to compress what I have to say into a 
narrow compass. Now, Sir, the arguments 
which have been raised against these claims 
have merely, so far as I have been enabled 
to consider them, resolved themselves into 
two in number. One objection was of a 
financial character, which has been urged 
upon the House from time to time by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, I think, 
rather looked to the difficulty of meeting 
the claims, than to the justice of the case. 
The other objection was of a far more im- 
portant character, and one that I own I feel 
much difficulty in contending with. I own 
that the legal objections which have been 
raised, especially by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman opposite, who has exhibited 
considerable knowledge of law—especially 
international law—are difficult to meet. I 
know, also, that there are many difiiculties 
surrounding this question. Nevertheless, 
those difficulties have not deterred the 
House, on many occasions, from aftirming, 
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by considerable majorities, the justice of 
the claims that were urged on the atten. 
tion of the House. The circumstanees 
out of which these claims arose I may state 
in a very few words. In the year 1807, 
the British Government having been in. 
formed that the Danish fleet was to be 
placed at the disposal of Napoleon, adverse 
to the interests of this country, determined, 
upon the information which they had re. 
ceived, to take measures for seizing that 
fleet. The expedition was one that was 
got up with the greatest secrecy and the 
greatest promptitude; and I need only refer 
to the duties relating to the fitting out and 
arrival of the expedition on the coast of 
Denmark, in order to show to the House 
that the expedition was so prompt and 
secret that the British merchants could 
not by possibility have had any intimation 
of it. That expedition sailed from this 
country on the 27th of July, and arrived 
with the British Minister, at Copenhagen, 
on the lst of August; the troops were dis- 
embarked, and on the 18th Copenhagen 
was invested. This expedition went not 
for the purpose, as it has since transpired, 
of making a hostile aggression on Den- 
mark, but for the purpose of enforcing a 
negotiation. A negotiation was entered 
into on the arrival of the fleet off the coast 
of Denmark, before any act of hostility 
commenced. It continued even for a con- 
siderable time after. The Danish fleet 
was seized, and Denmark, of course, 
placed an embargo on British property 
and British vessels; and Danish property 
and vessels were in turn seized by the Br- 
tish. Our Government took property to 
the amount of 300,000/., and the Danish 
Government scized property to half that 
amount. Negotiations were commenced 
before a single shot was fired, as I have 
before said, and continued long after the 
surrender of the ficet, and the seizure and 
confiscation of property. This negotiation 
came to no satisfactory conclusion, and 
Denmark declared war against this country 
on the 4th of November following; but it 
was not until the 24th of November Great 
Britain declared war against Denmark. It 
had been urged by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treaswy, 
that this declaration of war had a re- 
troactive effect which he could not admit, 
particularly as to the confiscation of pro- 
perty. The fleet of Denmark was seized, 
and Copenhagen attacked by British arms, 
while a convention was pending; and this 
convention declared that all hostilities were 
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to cease, and that all public and private 
property was to be respected. I allude to 
this convention for the purpose of showing 
that it must have been in force up to and at 
the period of the declaration of war. The 
declaration of war did not set aside the pro- 
visions of the convention to which I have 
alluded, and therefore the parties for whom 
I seek the protection of the House were en- 
titled to the benefits of its provisions. The 
debts arose out of the confiscations incident 
to war. Some time after these transac- 
tions took place, Mr. Canning made a re- 
markable declaration on this subject. It 
was in answer to Mr. Perceval, who brought 
the question of these claims under the con- 
sideration of the House. Mr. Canning had 
said— 

“ As the right hon. Gentleman had alluded to a 
communication made by him to M. Rist, the Da- 
nish Chargé d’A ffaires, he would briefly state the 
frct to the House. He had been commanded by 
His Majesty, after the Danish fleet had surrender- 
ed, to make an official communication to that 
gentleman, desiring that he might procure powers 
from the Crown Prince to negotiate an accommo- 
dation, or to procure passports for a Minister to go 
to Kiel for that purpose. When he communicated 
this fact to the House, he thought it necessary to 
state why he did not produce the Papers. As all 
negotiations were resumed on the terms upon 
which they had last been broken off, and though 
he and his Colleagues had thought it right to make 
such offers in the first instance, it would not follow 
that they were bound to grant the same conditions 
at a future time. In the hope of some such ac- 
commodation, His Majesty had even been induced 
to delay directing the condemnation of the Danish 
shipping, as well as his declaration of war. But 
now that war had taken place, it could not be con- 
tended that the capture of the Danish navy did not, 
pro tanto, diminish the means of the enemy, whilst 
it added to our own security.” 

Whatever opinion might have been enter- 
tained of the transaction at the time which 
it happened, it was certain since that time 
Parliament had on several oceasions ad- 
uitted that the applicants who had suffered 
during that war, and under the convention 
to which he had referred, were entitled to 
consideration. The claims put forward 
were of three kinds. The first claim was 
that of those who had debts owing to them 
by Danish subjects. The second kind of 
clim were those preferred by merchants 
who had goods seized on the occasion; 
and the third claims were those of parties 
vho had an interest in ships and cargoes 
that suffered in the war. When this sub- 
ject was first brought before the House, in 
consequence of the declaration of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, a Treasury minute 
was brought up, and the Treasury minute 
of 1834 said distinctly it was referred to 
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Parliament to decide whether one or all of 
these claims were to be admitted to com- 
pensation. By the words of that minute, 
the claims of those three classes were all 
of them admitted in principle to be worthy 
of the consideration of Parliament, and the 
progress of subsequent events had con- 
firmed that principle. In-1835 and 1836 
the first and second classes had their de- 
mands settled. In 1838 the claims of the 
third class had been brought under the 
notice of the House, on the ground that 
Government had funds out of which to 
pay the debt. Government had _ re- 
ceived the sum of 1,300,0000., and had 
never paid any part of it to those claim- 
ants; therefore there were funds some- 
where out of which to satisfy this claim. 
In the year 1839, the subject was again 
brought before the House; and who brought 
it forward? It was brought forward, not 
by an humble individual like myself, whose 
opinions, whatever they may be, would be 
scarcely worthy of recollection, but it was 
brought under the notice of the Ilouse by 
a most accomplished lawyer, who would 
not have committed his reputation to the 
support of claims which he had regarded 
as illegal. He submitted these claims to 
the House, and the House again sanctioned 
their justice; but the then Chancellor of 
the Exchequer still delayed the settlement 
of them. With the view, however, to as- 
certain the legality of these claims, a Com- 
mission was appointed, met, and reported 
upon the claims of those parties. To that 
report I shall shortly call the attention of 
the House. It was laid on the Table on 
May 12, 1840, was signed by the three 
Commissioners, and addressed to the Lords 
of the Treasury. It stated that the Com- 
missioners had proceeded to consider the 
merits of the several claims submitted to 
their consideration, and that they came to 
the following result :—The claims amount- 
ed to half a million, which was reduced to 
two hundred and seventy-five thousand 
pounds: of the reduction in the amount I 
make no complaint. This sum of money 
was obtained from the sale of several car- 
goes which had been seized and sold, and 
which consisted of goods imported from 
the Baltic. In 1841, Mr. Justice Cress- 
well moved and carried an Address to the 
Crown that the question would be speedily 
settled; and had not Mr. Justice Cress- 
well been convinced of the legality of these 
claims, he would not have ventured to have 
risked his professional reputation by in- 
sisting on them, I must say that this 
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ease ought not to rest on strictly technical 
grounds. At the time those seizures were 
made, the Government were exposed to 
considerable danger; it thought it neces- 
sary to fit out several secret expeditions; 
and those who were losers by them were, 
of course, those chiefly connected with the 
mercantile interest. And the House should 
never forget that Government had received 
money to the extent of 1,300,000/., and 
that they never distributed more than one- 
half of that sum. The remaining sum must 
be still in existence, and could be applied 
to the purpose for which it was originally 
appropriated. I am unwilling to enter into 
the legal argument, but I think if any one 
will take the trouble—if any one has taken 
the trouble to refer to all that has trans- 
pired on this subject, he must be convinced 
that these claims are founded in justice, 
inasmuch as the public policy which induced 
the Government to take the part which 
they did, involved the people concerned in 
these losses. It is not necessary for me 
to say whether that policy were just or un- 
just. But, supposing that policy to be 
just, it was perfectly impossible for the 
Government to pretend that it did justice 
to the merchants, when they gave no pub- 
lic notification to them that they were 
about to enter upon the course which they 
took. The Admiral on the station re- 
ceived uo intimation of that policy, and the 
merchants took no other precautions for 
their safety than they would under ordinary 
circumstances against sea risks. The trade 
in the Baltic was considered safe, and they 
therefore entered into nothing more than 
the ordinary insurance against sea risks. 
Sir, under these circumstances, when the 
British merchants were not forewarned 
by any public act, or warned by any offi- 
cial notice, they have, I contend, a perfect 
right now to ask this House and the Go- 
vernment of this country to give their 
sanction to a Committee of this House for 
investigating those claims. Sir, I have 
endeavoured to go as little over the whole 
ground as possible in submitting the case 
of the claimants. You will not, I will 
venture to say, refuse the Committee for 
which I ask. I hope that those hon Mem- 
bers who have attended to this subject 
from year to year will again give the vote 
which they formerly gave in favour of a 
Committee of investigation. I am_per- 
fectly aware that the Government was 
placed in great difliculty by the opinions 
delivered by the law officers of the Crown. 
But I submit that this question is nota 
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mere matter of law. It is a mixed cage of 
law, equity, and justice. The hon. Mem. 
ber concluded by moving— 

“ That this House will, upon Wednesday next, 
resolve itself into a Committee, to consider of an 
Address to Her Majesty, praying that Her Ma. 
jesty will be graciously pleased to advance to the 
Claimants for losses sustained by the seizure of 
British Ships and Cargoes by the Danish Govern. 
ment in 1807, the amount of their respective 
losses, as ascertained by the Commissioners ap- 
pointed for the investigation of Danish Claims, 
and reported upon the 12th day of May 1840, and 
assuring Her Majesty that this House will make 
good the same.” 

[Sir W. Gossett, the Serjeant-at-Arms, 
soon afterwards appeared at the bar and 
said—*‘ Sir, I have to acquaint the House, 
that, in obedience to the Order of the 
House, and in conformity with your war. 
rant, I have taken Mr. Wituiam Sawa 
O’Brien into custody.”’ | 

Sir J. HANMER: I hold in my hand 
a petition from the town I have the honour 
to represent; and I take the opportunity of 
expressing in a few words the reason why 
I consider this question should be speedily 
decided. I do not think that it is altoge- 
ther quite a proper question for the consi- 
deration of Parliament. I cannot say that 
I look with any considerable favour upon 
this continued renewal of the question, and 
I feel earnestly that justice should be done, 
and that a final decision upon the question 
shall be arrived at—and that a complete, 
clear, and strong expression of Parliament 
should be come to on the subject. As to 
the merits of the question it appears to 
me that they lie in a very narrow com- 
pass. In the case of these claims, all com- 
pensation for them was formerly denied. 
At that time it was stated by the hon. 
Member for Portsmouth, that the large 
and respectable body of individuals who 
had suffered upon the occasion, and who 
now claimed compensation for their losses, 
had no right to come to Parliament, or be 
compensated by the Government. I think 
that Government chose properly to com- 
pensate two classes of the Danish claim- 
ants. They were those claimants who 
could not be supposed to withdraw easily, 
and at a short notice, from the port of 
Denmark during the war: people who 
owned good debts in the town of Copen- 
hagen, or possessed cargoes and valua- 
ble goods in the warehouses of Denmark, 
were possibly prevented from setting 
sail with their ships, and getting out ot 
the reach of those who wished to obtain 
possession of them. Such was the argu- 
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ment used by the then Solicitor General. 
However, I do not think that we can 
sustain that opinion; but I think if an 
embargo was laid upon these ships be- 
fore any official public notice was given 
tomerchants in this country—if no inti- 
mation was given that the state of the re- 
lations of Denmark with this country were 
about to be disturbed—I do think~and I 
do not advance this opinion because I am 
Member for Hull—that such claimants 
have a fair reason to be compensated for 
the losses which they sustained from the 
proceeding. If a fair notice was given to 
them, I would not insist on their right to 
receive compensation; but if no official 
notice was afforded, those persons have a 
right to be considered as not having started 
upon @ vague expedition, against which 
there was no impediment, and the unfor- 
tunate termination of which was beyond 
their conception ; then, I think, they are 
entitled to that compensation. Now, Lord 
Sidmouth, on the 17th of May, 1808, on 
which occasion a similar Motion to that 
now before the House was discussed in the 
House of Lords, showed that no such notice 
had been given by the Court of Denmark ; 
and he said that on the 2nd of September, 
a similar order to one previously issued by 
the Admiralty was afterwards issued by 
His Majesty’s Government in Council, ac- 
companied by orders that no ships belong- 
ing to His Majesty’s subjects should clear 
out for any of the ports of Denmark, and 
that a general embargo should be laid on 
all ships and vessels belonging to the sub- 
jects of that country. Now, if that notice 
was issued in this country on the 2nd of 
September, and ships sailed afterwards, 
then, I think, they are not entitled to the 
compensation sought; but those which 
had sailed before, and were neither named 
by our own nor the Danish Government, 
are entitled to compensation. The opinion 
of Lord Sidmouth, in which I agree, is 
very favourable to the compensation of 
those who incurred losses. The noble 
Lord said, on the subject of compensation, 
there could not be the smallest difference 
of opinion; and Lord Sidmouth had been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Prime 
Minister, and was competent to give an 
opinion on the matter. Now, Sir, I have 
stated the only arguments on which I in- 
tend to rest. I say that I find on the 2nd 
of September an order was issued by His 
Majesty’s Government; after which no 
person had a right to compensation. Now, 
I think the issuing of that order was a suf- 
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ficient proof that the merchants had no 
right to clear out of the Danish ports be- 
fore that time. I beg leave, Sir, to se- 
cond the Motion. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said: I can assure the House, Sir, 
that it is very painful to me to have again 
to repeat those opinions and those senti- 
ments which I have so often had occasion 
to address to the House on this particular 
subject ; sometimes when sitting on this 
side of the House, and sometimes when sit- 
ting on the other. But, Sir, I have had 
from these repeated discussions full oppor- 
tunities of hearing all that can be urged on 
this particular subject, having had various 
opportunities of consideration and reflection; 
and I adhere to the opinion which I have 
always expressed upon the subject, that it is 
one in which it is not consistent with public 
policy for the House to interfere, and that it 
is one in which it is not consistent with the 
duty of him to whom Her Majesty has en- 
trusted the finances of this country to ac- 
quiesce. Sir, I believe also, very strongly, 
that it is a matter of great delicacy on the 
part of the House of Commons to deal 
with a question of this kind in the manner 
in which the hon. Gentleman proposes to 
deal with it. A rule is most wisely laid 
down by the Constitution, that the House 
of Commons should not take upon itself, 
independently of the Crown, to originate 
any grant of money; and this rule is ex- 
pressly laid down to guard against the pos- 
sibility of parties being urged, rather by 
persons who had a direct interest, to come 
to a vote of public money which a consider- 
ation of the general interests of the country 
did not authorize, and the House, therefore, 
imposed the check in that respect. But 
it will place the Crown in that most incon- 
venient position of having, instead of as 
usual to originate such a grant, to refuse 
it when recommended by a Committee of 
this House. I think that it is a most in- 
convenient position in which to place the 
Crown, on an occasion where grave legal 
doubts as to the claims exist, and where 
the question of how far the right of the 
House to interfere is involved, to call upon 
it to make any grant upon such a matter. 
The hon. Gentleman commenced his speech 
by stating that these claims were refused 
on two special grounds: one of these 
grounds being financial, and the other 
being founded on international law. I do 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman, when 
he states that the objections to these 
claims are of a financial character. They. 
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never, let me observe, rested on that prin- 
ciple, as the hon. Member for Portsmouth 
had observed, for whether these claims be 
for 500,0001. or 200,000L., it is not the 
amount that we should regard in our deci- 
sion, but the principle involved in it. The 
danger involved is not only the expense we 
should incur, but the expense we should 
expose ourselves to in respect to past wars, 
and our successors in respect of wars to 
come. The question rests in a great mea- 
sure on international law not laid down in 
this House, by Gentlemen of the highest 
legal authority ; and it also rests on the 
opinions of men who combated the former 
judgment on this important question. The 
Solicitor General expressed his opinion 
against it in this House, when the question 
was legally discussed, and I have never 
yet heard any answer to his opinion. The 
question does not rest only on the opinion 
of those hon. and learned Gentlemen who 
have lately given their opinions, but it rests 
on the authority of all those legal Gentle- 
men who have taken part in previous de- 
bates in this House, when former claims 
were urged. Those Gentlemen all said 
that the claims that were urged were only 
to be mantained where there was some 
conviction or proof of any violation of the 
law of nations; and they reserved to them- 
selves the point that the circumstances on 
which this claim was founded, were of a 
totally different character from those laid 
down in the category of those who made the 
claims. This was the argument of the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, when he said 
that these claims should be decided by an 
exposition of international law. These 
claims have been supported by an hon. 
Gentleman formerly a Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Cresswell); and in his constitu- 
ency were large bodies of individuals per- 
sonally interested in the question now be- 
fore the House. Mr. Cresswell brought 
forward the question, as he considered he 
had a duty to perform to his constituency, 
and that he should present to the House 
the circumstances under which this ease 
arose, in order that it might have the bene- 
fit of a discussion in the House of Com- 
mons. Great importance is attached to 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Cressweil, from 
his eminent legal abilities; but it ought to 
be borne in mind that he represented a 
large mercantile body, many of whom had 
an interest in the question. Whatever 
value is attached to the opinion of that 
eminent lawyer, the House should weigh 
against it the fact that he acted in that 
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matter as it became his duty as a Repre- 
sentative in Parliament. The hon. Gep. 
tleman who brought forward this question 
lays great stress on the ground that this 
was a secret expedition, and the injury to 
which the merchants had been exposed in 
consequence of not having information so 
as to escape the danger. On this point 
the House should consider the extreme 
hazard which would grow out of giving 
information in such cases. I have not 
heard any sound reason given why compen- 
sation should be given in cases of this kind, 
and arising out of such circumstances. | 
have heard nothing advanced to convince 
me of the opinion that the captures for 
which compensation is sought took place 
after the declaration of war. The declara- 
tion of war against Denmark took place on 
the 16th of August, 1807, and no capture 
was proved to have taken place subsequent 
to that date. I have already referred to 
this declaration, and given its terms; and 
I now assert that it was issued on the 
16th of August, and the captures were 
antecedent to that period. But it is said 
it was a secret expedition, and, therefore, 
compensation should be given. If you 
carry out that principle, what will be the 
effect @ If you give compensation in the 
present instance, you are bound to give it 
in every other case. Grant the present 
claims, and whenever an enemy is attacked 
under similar circumstances, whenever a 
secret expedition is fitted out, you will be 
bound by such a precedent for every cap- 
ture which is made at sea during the pro- 
gress of the war. Let us see how the prin- 
ciple applies to other wars. See how it 
would apply to the last war with the 
United States. No notice was given them 
that our merchant shipping was in danger, 
yet, according to this principle, we should 
be bound to grant compensation for every 
capture, Such a ground of compensation 
now sought would establish a principle ap- 
plicable not only to the Danish war, but 
to all other wars; and in all captures of 
merchant ships arising out of secret expe- 
ditions they would have Motions made and 
claims advanced for compensation. In 
every particular case the House would be 
called upon to make advances of money in 
order to satisfy the parties. It would be 
impossible for the country to go into war 
and defend its just rights without being 
subject to claims for damage done to pri- 
vate individuals in the prosecution of such 
expeditions as that out of which had arisen 
the present claims. But there secms 0 
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be great doubt among hon. Gentlemen who 
support this Motion. The hon. Member 
for Lambeth supported the claims of one 
class, while the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hull supported the claims of another 
class. The hon. Member for Hull says, 
that no indemnity ought to be given in 
certain cases, because he has found out 
that an Order in Council was issued on the 
2nd of September, 1807, that no British 
ships should clear out for Denmark, because 
they would be liable to be seized upon and 
confiscated by that Government; and there- 
fore, argues the hon. Baronet, they have 
no claim for indemnity. What is the ef- 
fect of this disagreement ? Why, out of 
the eighty-five persons who, according to 
the statement of my right hon. Friend op- 
posite, have claims, if the opinion of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Hullis taken, 
only ten can have any claim at all. Thus we 
see that these learned Gentlemen—learned 
in the doctrine of international law—are 
divided to the extent, that while the one 
would admit the rights of eighty-five claim- 
ants, the other would only give compensa- 
tion to ten. Can a stronger proof than 
this be required that the subject is not of 
that very clear character that it was repre- 
sented by the hon. Member for Lambeth 
to be? The hon. Member for Lambeth 
has, I think, not very fairly stated the 
opinions of Lord Althorp, as given in 1834. 
The Report of 1834 states— 

“We are all aware that these claims are made 
for the losses sustained on this occasion by the act 
of the Danish Government; but we do not con- 
ceive that Parliament would be disposed to admit 
the principle that such claims could be enter- 
tained.” 


As I have stated before, I am very little 
competent to argue the legal points as to 
what coustitutes the lawful seizure of 
property. It may appear that there is no 
valid reason why property on shore may 
not be captured as well as property at sea, 
and why the former should be safe, while 
ships and cargoes should be exposed to 
seizure; but I believe no one will deny 
that such is the principle of international 
lav. They have respected property on 
shore, but never that on the sea. ‘This 
Property, like a great deal of other pro- 
perty, had undergone the chances of war. 
It is said that these were only reprisals; 
and that they, therefore, stand from other 
ships. Now, what is the question of re- 
prisals? It is something of this kind. 
You lay your hands on whatever property 
you can legally take, in order to compel 
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your enemy to accede to reasonable terms. 
Well, then, this property happens to consist 
of ships and merchandise. If the differ- 
ences are settled, they are returned; if the 
war goes on, why, they are sold. But 
really, after the war has commenced, there 
is no distinction as to property captured 
after the declaration of war, and after 
the commencement of actual hostilities, 
All I wish to inculcate on the House is 
the danger to which the country will be 
exposed if they set a precedent that, 
if they went to war with a foreign nation, 
some six and thirty years after they could 
be induced to compensate all who had 
suffered any detriment. Standing in every 
respect upon the footing on which these 
cargoes and ships were taken, I contend 
that you are not entitled to ask the House 
of Commons for a Committee to inquire 
into these claims. Sir, I can assure the 
House that it is only from a sincere desire 
to avoid all the dangers which I see inei- 
dent to an acquiescence in things of this 
kind, that I have on so many occasions 
expressed my opinion on this subject. I 
have abstained, as the hon. Gentleman has 
done, as much as possible, from repeating 
the arguments which I have used before 
with respect to this question. I do not 
rest, as the hon. Gentleman does, upon 
any technical grounds. It is upon a great 
national principle—it is upon the broad 
principle which I have already stated, that 
if you once lay down this principle, that 
you will protect all ships and cargoes 
during war, no limit can be placed to such 





claims hereafter. It is on these grounds 
that I must resist the Motion of the hon. 
Member opposite, for a Committee to in- 
quire into the nature of the Danish claims. 

Mr. WATSON: I trust I shall be able 
to show the House, on principles of public 
justice and national law, the justice of 
these claims. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that those who represent large 
commercial constituencies have a peculiar 
mode of looking at the question of inter- 
national law in this House. Will he allow 
me to make a retort, that the right hon. 
Gentlemen who have visited the purlieus 
of the Treasury seem also to have a very 
extraordinary view of the public policy and 
the public justice of international law? 
Now, Sir, let us see first of all what the 
facts are in this case, and the grounds on 
which this claim must succeed. These 
cargoes and ships were taken before any 
declaration of war whatsoever. This coun- 








try having ascertained that a party was 
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about to seize the Danish fleet, sent out 
a fleet under sealed orders and perfect 
secrecy, so that not a single merchant 
of this country could know where that 
fleet was. The relations between Denmark 
and England continued; the merchants 
continued in their intercourse with the 
Baltic. They continued in their intercourse 
with Denmark all the time. The fleet 
went to the Baltic, and on the Admiral 
being asked whether or not they might 
safely trade in the Baltic, he distinctly 
communicated to the merchants that they 
might do so. Well, Sir, that being so, I 
ask on what ground of publicity it is that 
these claims are attempted to be resisted ? 
Should it not be our public policy to en- 
courage the merchants in carrying on their 
trade? I say that by our national law 
they are clearly entitled to those claims. 
But what was the declaration that was 
made to the Admiral when they entered 
the Baltic? They said, ‘‘We come to 
your shores inhabitants of Zetland, not as 
enemies—(this, I believe, was dated Au- 
gust, and I have not the exact date)—not 
as enemies, but in self-defence, and to 
prevent those who are willing to destroy 
Europe from using your forces for that 
purpose.’’ ‘*We come not as enemies;”’ 
and yet the right hon. Gentleman has said 
they are not entitled by international law 
to make these claims. War was declared 
on the 4th of November. The Danish 
ambassador demanded his passports on the 
16th November. It has been attempted 
to say that the declaration of war took 
place on the 14th August, in the declara- 
tion of Gluckstadt. In the ease of a de- 
claration of war between two countries, the 
inhabitants of each country would have 
warning not to trade with each other; if 
they were to do so, they would then be 
guilty of a breach of the law of their 
country, and vessels going to Denmark 
might be justly captured by English vessels, 
on the ground that they were attempting 
to trade with an enemy. On the 7th of 
August, it was declared by the British 
Envoy that war was upon the point of 
commencing between the two countries, 
and at the same time demanded his pass- 
port, on the ground that war between the 
two countries might be considered as having 
already broken out. It has been said by 
hon. Members opposite that this was a 
declaration of war between the two coun- 
tries. I will prove, by the decision of 


Lord Stowell, that this was a declaration 
of reprisals, and not a declaration of war; 
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and in the declaration issued by the Da. 
nish Government, the following words o¢. 
curred :— 

“We merely call upon our faithful subjects to 
take up arms to defend themselves and their pro. 
perty, and to ward off this violent attack ;” 
and this document further states that an 
embargo would be laid upon foreign vessels, 
Now, that point has been decided by Lord 
Stowell, in the Admiralty, in the case of 
the “‘ Orion.”’ The case was, whether the 
capture was the right of the Crown or the 
Admiralty. He said, that if the capture 
was made before the declaration of war, it 
was the right of the Admiralty; but it 
reverted to the Crown if taken after the 
declaration. The capture was, therefore, 
the right of the Crown, inasmuch as there 
was no declaration of war until the 4th 
November. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer comes down to the House, and says 
we must resist these claims, because the 
hon. Members for Lambeth and Hull may 
entertain some little difference of opinion 
upon the subject. The real question is, 
when was war declared? It has been 
stated by some hon. Members, that there 
is great danger if we compensate these 
Danish claimants we shall also have to 
compensate the French and other claimants 
for losses which they may have sustained 
in a war with England. A little reflection 
will tell those hon. Gentlemen that such 
could not be the case, because after a de- 
claration of war is made, the prizes are the 
prizes of war. Such prizes are not entitled 
to compensation when the war has broken 
out, for everybody knows the situation in 
which they were placed—every ship cap- 
tured by the Danish and French are not 
entitled to compensation. Now, let me 
look at the justice of the case. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has thrown some 
impediment in the way of this matter. He 
says it is not respectful to the Crown— 
that it isa question that reflects on the 
Ministers. In 1834, the hon. Member for 
Sheffield brought the matter forward ; and 
again in 1837 and in 1838. In 1841, the 
Commons voted that in justice the compen- 
sation sought for should be given to the 
parties; but, however, it was not acceded 
to; and now the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes to make out a vast distinction with 
respect to the rights of the claimants, and 
says it is not respectful for us to address 
the Crown. Now, I say, it is altogether 
respectful for us to address the Crown upon 
the subject, when justice can be obtained 
by so doing ; for, up to this time, no justice 
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has been meted to the parties. The Trea- 
sury at this moment has many thousands 
of pounds which were paid by the Danish 
Government on account of those claimants ; 
and, therefore, it was simply a debt due 
from the Treasury to the persons so claim- 
ing. But perhaps the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not wish to part with the 
money from the coffers of the Treasury. 
Now, Sir, with respect to the other point 
—the question of international law. I do 
not boast myself of a very perfect know- 
ledge of the law; but I have looked at the 
opinions of those lawyers who have consi- 
dered the question, and they have come to 
the conclusion that the parties are entitled 
to the compensation which they seek, as 
the capture of their ships was not a capture 
inwar. There is not a better lawyer than 
Mr. Justice Cresswell; and it is not at all 
likely that he would compromise his legal 
character on this subject because he was 
the Member for Liverpool. But there are 
two great parties whom I have not the 
honour to see in their places at this mo- 
ment—I mean the Attorney and Solicitor 
General; because, if I have stated anything 
erroneous in point of law, they would no 
doubt have corrected me. [An hon. Mem- 
BER: Why are they not here?] I will 
tell you why they are not here. Both the 
Attorney and the Solicitor Generals voted 
for this Motion on a previous occasion; but 
have I not the opinions of Mr. Justice 
Cresswell, one of the most acute and just 
lawyers in England? I say it is not likely 
that he would warp his legal judgment on 
the matter; and if the Attorney General 
or Solicitor General were here, I am sure 
they would not dispute the law, because 
they have voted for the Motion. The hon. 
Member for Worcester (Sir T. Wilde, who 
voted against the Motion) challenged Mr. 
Justice Cresswell to produce any authorities 
in favour of his view; and on the next 
night, the 10th of June, he did produce 
two authorities, and said, in the course of 
his address, ‘‘ I have been challenged that 
there is no authority on the subject ;”’ and 
he then read an extract from Vattell, 
which stated— 

“Those who have by reprisals lost their pro- 
perty, are bound to get compensation for their 
losses,” 

Grotius too stated— 

“Tt is the duty of the State to give compensa- 
tion to those on whom reprisals have fallen.” 
Vattel further said, speaking of the mode 
of settling national disputes— 

“ But before a State declares war”—[I beg the 
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attention of the House to this]|—“ before she de- 
clares war, of which we shall treat in the following 
book, as there are various methods practised 
among nations of obtaining justice, she seizes on 
some property if she has an opportunity, and 
declares it seized until she has had sufficient satis- 
faction.” 

Then he says— 

“She takes possession of what belongs to an- 
other, and keeps it until payment ; or he detains it 
as a pledge.” 

Then he says— 

“ The effects seized upon are preserved while 
there is any hope of obtaining satisfaction or jus- 
tice; but so soon as that hope disappears, they are 
confiscated, and the reprisals are then complete.” 
Now can anything be more clear than that? 
For the purpose of satisfaction they seize, 
and when all hope of satisfaction disap- 
pears, the reprisals are complete, and the 
goods are disposed of. 

“ This is the last remaining effort previous to 
the commencement of open hostilities.” 

Then, indeed— 

“Is the Sovereign to compensate his subject on 

whom reprisals shall have fallen ?” 
I say that Parliament and the Monarch of 
Great Britain ought to compensate those 
on whom reprisals fell by the Danish trans- 
actions of 1807. 

“ It is the duty ofthe State or the nation to make 
this good, because on this principle each citizen 
ought to pay his quota.” 

The hon. Gentleman the Secretary for the 
Treasury is well versed in law, and per- 
haps he will point out how, seeing that war 
was not declared until the 4th of November, 
the seizures were captures of war, and not 
merely reprisals. There was a most ex- 
traordinary argument used here on a former 
occasion upon the decision of Lord Stowell 
upon the seizure of property in Demerara, 
and the claim that was made by persons 
calling themselves British subjects, for res- 
titution of their property. These indivi- 
duals were first British subjects, then 
Dutch subjects, and afterwards British sub- 
jects again; and Lord Stowell decided 
that, as the parties were Dutch subjects at 
the time of the seizure, they had no locus 
standi in the courts of law of this country, 
to obtain restitution. Lord Stowell said, 
that the question mainly depended on whe- 
ther the property was taken before or after 
the declaration of war. Now, Sir, I say 
that this question originated on the ground 
of public policy, public justice, and inter- 
national law; and whether this was merely 
a reprisal, where the persons injured were 
entitled to compensation, on the part of 
those who had caused the inquiry. I am 
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the subject; but it appears to me that jus- 
tice requires that the law should be justly 
and fairly put in practice on this occasion. 

Mr. CARDWELL: On no oceasion 
should I have presumed uninvited to enter 
the lists with my hon. Friend opposite, for 
the purpose of attempting to sustain an 
argument of a legal character; but on the 
present oceasion as my hon. Friend has call- 
ed on me I shall not shrink from the task, 
and J will endeavour to give a legal argu- 
ment, which for the first time since the 
commencement of this discussion, has ever 
been submitted to the House. It will ap- 
pear remarkable to those not familiar pro- 
fessionally with legal subjects, that with 
all the acumen of Sir James Mackintosh, 
and all the crown lawyers that then held 
office under Her Majesty, it has been re- 
served for to-night to bring forward a legal 
argument against the subject on which I 
feel it my duty now to speak. For the 
sake of the parties who sustained injury 
arising from the expedition to Copenhagen 
in 1807, this case was raised by Sir James 
Mackintosh; and he stated that if any por- 
tion of those goods were taken by Denmark 
in contravention of the established law of 
nations, it became our imperial duty to 
vindicate that law on the part of the sub- 
jects who were injured; and if for any 
reason whatever we failed in discharging 
that duty, it became our duty to compen- 
sate the subjects who suffered by our re- 
fusing to discharge that duty. This was 
when the Danish claims were first raised; 
and Sir James Mackintosh and those 
who were engaged with him in their 
former attempts, took care to have nothing 
to do with the part of the claims now 
the subject of discussion. They felt 
that it was necessary, resting on that 
ground, carefully to distinguish between 
those claims which demanded compensa- 
tion for property on shore, and book-debts, 
and those claims on behalf of ships and 
cargoes, because they felt that in sucha 
position there was one reply which could 
be made, if ships and cargoes were ac- 
knowledged to stand on the same footing 
as the property on shore. Why did the 
hon. Gentleman opposite seek to bring this 
case within the law of nations, when the 
real ground on which it rested was whether 
the reprisals were made before or after the 
declaration of war? What follows has re- 


lation to the subject of reprisals. The hon. 
Gentleman has grounded his position on a 
point of law, on which it is necessary that 
the legal argument should be clearly un- 
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derstood by each of us. The words re. 
prisals and captures are not to be used in 
the ordinary and popular sense, but in a 
strict and legal sense. Now, the hon, 
Member has taken the ordinary and popular 
meaning of reprisals, and continued it strietly 
and legally as the foundation of his argu. 
ment. He has laid down this distinction 
in the course of his address, and on that 
construction contends, that if captures took 
place before the declaration of war, they 
are to be considered reprisals, and com- 
pensated. With great deference to the 
hon. Gentleman, I must say, I do not agree 
with him in his legal definition ; and on 
that ground consider they are not entitled 
to compensation. Reprisals between nation 
and nation are allowed in order to enable 
them to do justice to each other, in matters 
where they consider themselves aggrieved, 
and when they have no other means of re- 
dressing themselves. If a nation refuses 
to do justice to another, then the latter, 
according to the law of nations, might seize 
the ships of the former, and keep them in 
pledge till justice is done them ; or if they 
fail to do so, then the capturing party may 
keep the ships and property seized, and 
declare them to be confiscated. If an open 
rupture in consequence takes place, and 
war ensues, then are they justified at once 
in confiscating all that has been previously 
seized. This is the distinction between 
reprisals and captures. Thus, if a capture 
takes place, and no warfare arises between 
the countries in consequence, then is the 
Government bound to take the claim of the 
injured parties into consideration, and to 
grant compensation. But when a declara- 
tion of war takes place, the retroactive 
effect is, that captures fall under the or- 
dinary rules of war, and are not entitled to 
compensation. The hon. Gentleman says 
there was no declaration of war ; but it has 
been referred to this evening, and is dis- 
tinct enough. It declares on the part of 
the Danish Government that war is actually 
broken out, and calls upon all faithful sub- 
jects to come forward and take such steps 
as are best calculated to repel hostile at- 

acks. This declaration of war is distinct 
enough, whatever may have been the acts 
of Denmark before the period of its being 
issued ; and this declaration was issued on 
the 16th of August, 1807. Well, but the 
hon. Member says that the first declaration 
of war on the part of England was made 
on the 4th of November, 1807 ; and here, 
I think, my hon. and learned Friend has 
confounded two circumstances. A decla- 
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ree ration of war, according to the practice of 
lin this country, is an act of hostility; and I 
na believe that no declaration of war, accord- 
on, ing to the sense of my hon. and learned 
ilar Friend, had been issued at the very time 
etly yhen he was on his way to take part in 
l- the battle of Waterloo. What was the 
a object contemplated by the proclamation of 
hat the 4th of November, to which the hon. 
ook Member has made reference? That was 
hey not a proclamation of war, but a proclama- 
om- tin for the distribution of prizes; and 
the before such proclamation had been issued, 
ree «6 such prizes became droits to the Ad- 
” niralty, and were carried to account of 
tled the Consolidated Fund. As between Eng- 
tion land, therefore, and Denmark, the bom- 
able bardment of Copenhagen was the decla- 
ters nition of war; as between the Govern- 
ved, nent of England and the captors of 
‘re. i prizes, I believe that to them only had the 
18e8 proclamation of the 4th of November re- 
ter, ference; and I am astonished that my hon. 
eize aud learned Friend should have read a 


n in judgment of Lord Stowell in support of his 
they psition. This is a simple question be- 


may tween the Government of Great Britain 
and and its subjects ; not between the Govern- 
ypen ments of England and Denmark, and, 
and therefore, not bearing on these Danish 
once taimants. I do not know whether I have 
usly suceeded in fixing the attention of the 
veen § House to the conclusion I would seek to 


ture jg tablish. I consider that my hon. and 
een lamed Friend has, in some degree, con- 
the fused the question as between the Imperial 
° the tovernment of Great Britain and the 
d to ubjects of Great Britain making eap- 
lara- tures, and the Governments of Great Britain 
tive ad of Denmark. This, I think, is the 


, or- wmplete answer to the legal arguments 
od to vhich my hon. and learned Friend has for 
says ihe first time submitted to the House ; an 
‘has “gument which has escaped the attention 
-dis- if Sir James Mackintosh, which has not 
rt of tome under the notice of Mr. Justice Cress- 
ually el, and which has not been observed by 
sub- ay of the hon. Members who have intro- 
teps ued this matter before the House. Hav- 
e at- ag taken up so much time in rebutting this 





tinct ‘gument, I will proceed very shortly to 
acts tice the other arguments of my hon. and 
eing {= Friend. My hon. Friend says, 
d on tat Gentlemen connected with the Go- 


| the "tmment take a peculiar view of this ques- 
tion ton, I would remind the hon. and learned 
nade ember, that Lord Althorp had the sub- 
nere, jt under his consideration. These claims 

has "ere brought forward for the first time in 
ecla- 138. Those who had other claims to 
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advance were too prudent to embarrass 
themselves with these. Therefore, this was 
the first time this subject was introduced. 
Lord Campbell and the hon. Member for 
Worcester did advise the Government what 
course to take; and the Governmeyt had 
not been influenced in the determination 
which they came to by any other consider- 
ations than those of public policy. Now, 
Sir, I think the hon. Gentleman will 
admit that, if his point of law cannot be 
sustained, he has no ground to rely upon 
in regard to the principles of general public 
policy. I think my hon. Friend must see 
the vicious precedent which he is about to 
set. Suir, the law of nations is established 
for useful purposes, and on principles which 
should not, and ought not, to be departed 
from. Observe the precedent you are 
about to set with regard to future wars. 
But is it only in regard to future wars ? 
Why, these claims are more than thirty 
years old. Thirty years after the Danish 
expedition are these claims brought for- 
ward. Those persons who had substantial 
claims upon the Government, never thought 
of embarrassing the case by bringing in 
the present one; and it was not until thirty 
years after the war that this case was 
brought under the notice of Parliament. 
And, Sir, if after that length of time the 
law has been against these claims, you 
are prepared to grant the justice of the 
claim in any individual cases of the kind, 
the precedent that you set does not apply 
only to future wars; but I know of noground 
of justice, of policy, or of national practice, 
on which you can refuse to deny compensa- 
tion in the case of any war that has occurred 
in the history of this country, upon which 
anybody can bring evidence of loss that 
has the semblance of truth in support of a 
similar claim. Sir, having therefore, as I 
humbly trust, satisfactorily answered the 
novel argument of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, which is placed entirely upon 
an erroneous distinction, and having cur- 
sorily gone over the more general argu- 
ments of the hon. Gentleman who moved 
for this Committee and brought the matter 
before the House, I do hope that the House 
will see the necessity of resisting the hon. 
Member’s Motion. 

Mr. HUME: Sir, it is not necessary 
on this occasion to enter, after the debate 
that has now taken place, into details on 
this subject. I only wish, Sir, to say, 
that there is no fear of any precedent of 
this case ever occurring again. I trust that 
England will never be guilty of such harsh 
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conduct towards any country, as she was 
guilty of towards Denmark. I do not be- 
lieve there is any chance whatever of that. 
It is one of those measures which were 
most pernicious and disgraceful to the Eng- 
lish nation; and I think that those who 
were the parties to this transaction should 
have acquitted themselves as soon as pos- 
sible of the claims against them. The 
learned Gentleman says, that this is the 
first time that this class of claims was ad- 
mitted. Why, Sir, we know that all these 
claims were put on the same footing. I 
believe I have stated them twenty times, 
or at least as many times as this subject 
has been brought forward; and does the 
hon. Gentleman make any distinction when 
he knows that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer sitting by 
him did not make any distinction between 
these claims ? That right hon. Gentleman 
rejected them all in the first instance as 
unjust; and the distinction now made is ri- 
diculous. It is true, Sir, that those who 
advocated these claims did, in consequence 
of some intimation, make a division be- 
tween these three classes; but I cannot see 
any distinction between them whatever. I 
think the learned Gentleman on this side, 


who has stated the case, has drawn a line; 
but I have always objected to the Govern- 
ment insisting that a declaration of war 


was then made. I have only to say, that 
an argument more inconclusive could not 
be brought forward on any question. I 
consider that we should by no means reject 
these claims, from any fear of a precedent 
being made out for future or past cases. I 
state that there is no fear of any claims of 
this sort being hereafter made. I consider 
that the parties who make these claims are 
asking for nothing but justice, and that 
the Government would be acting most un- 
fairly in refusing a Committee to inquire 
into these claims. Government has been 
in possession of funds to the amount of 
upwards of 1,200,000/., and this they have 
had in their possession ever since the year 
1807. I consider that ample funds are 
still remaining in the hands of the Mi- 
nisters to pay all these claims; and I think 
Ministers should be compelled to pay them. 
I think this should be the rule, that on 
whatever ground Government may think 
themselves warranted in commencing hos- 
tilities, they should not allow some portion 
of the people to suffer by such proceedings, 
and that if any expenses should be incurred 
they should be divided equally amongst all 
classes of the community. One or two in- 
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dividuals should not bear the loss. I think 
this clear from documents of this House, 
that the merchants, before they left the 
river Thames, asked the Admiralty jf 
there was any danger in sending their ye. 
sels to Denmark. After arriving in the 
Baltic, they also inquired of the English 
Admiral on the station; and the answer 
they received from him was, ‘* No danger,” 
The merchants were deceived by the Go. 
vernment. Government concealed their 
plans by giving answers which they knew 
were erroneous. Some time since it was 
alleged, and strong arguments held in this 
House, that the merchants were not enti- 
tled to compensation, as they might hare 
been insured. I have not heard those 
arguments to-night, nor have I heard 
single valid argument brought forward to. 
night in opposition to these claims. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer need not be 
alarmed that in any future war this can be 
taken as any precedent. No war can take 
place upon such principles, and attended 
with such circumstances. I think we 
may throw that on one side. I ground my 
vote, as I always have done, upon these 
two plain facts, that English merchants 
trading to Denmark considered that they 
were trading under the protection of the 
English Government, when the Govem- 
ment had commenced hostilities. They 
had no advice, and received no information 
on the subject, till after their property had 
been seized. Upon these grounds, I think 
that these individuals have a right to de 
mand of the Government payment of their | 
claims ; and I only wish that I could add, 
and interest. The amount of interest 
alone would more than twice pay the whole | 
amount of their claims. It would be only 
justice to add the interest to the principal 
claimed by these sufferers. If any of the | 
claimants are gone to the grave, their rela- 
tions may now come forward and justly ask 
of you compensation fortheir claims. Allyou | 
are asked to do is to liquidate those claims. 
My opinion is, that they are entitled to the 
whole, principal and interest, as fairly and 4 
as justly as any individual having any claim 
against any other individual. I trust the 
House will support the Motion of the hon. 
Member, as it did formerly, and that the 
Ministers will not act as they have heretofore 
done, but will agree to the Motion and 
cheerfully carry it into effect. é 
Mr. F. T. BARING: I am anxious to} 
say a few words on this subject, because 
invariably offered the Motion my determined | 
opposition ; and I must, in the first place, | 
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I think # wy, that whether you have money in the 
House, @ Treasury or not, if this claim is a just 
left the MH claim, we are bound to accede to it. I 
ralty if HH have never taken it as a mere financial 
eir ves. question, as a matter of pounds, shillings, 
in the HH and pence, but whether the claim was 
English @ founded on justice or not. Certainly, if it 
answer @ had been founded on justice, no feelings of 
anger,” economy would have prevented the Govern- 
the Go- @ ment of which I was a Member doing 
d_ their justice to the parties. My hon. Friend 
ey knew # ays that these cases—I am sure his me- 
it was i nory fails him—he says that the cases 
| in this @ jefore the House must be held to be in- 
ot enti: HH cluded in the other cases decided by the 
ht have HH fouse on a previous occasion; and my 
d those @ hon. Friend is good enough to say that the 
heard » House ought not to have a divided opinion 
ward to- J om these cases, because there was no divi- 
s. The & son of opinion on the others. But to the 
d not be present claims, which present themselves in 
scan be Ms new form, and are different from those 
can take ecified by Sir James Mackintosh, I shall 
attended @ fel it my duty to offer every opposition 
ink we @ ip my power. I think that no want of 
ound my Hi respect on my part; for I feel myself 
on these @ hound, looking at the great consideration 
erchants @ vhich was given to the subject when I was 
hat they @ in office, to come to that conclusion. It 
n of the may be said that we have all a Treasury 
Govern- fling on the subject; but my noble 
They i Friend Earl Spencer closely examined the 
ormation @ question for himself—and no one was bet- 
erty had Wf ter able to give an opinion, on account of 
, T think WF his fair and upright mind, of what was an 
it to de Hf equitable claim—and I know he came to a 
t of theit HH ieided opinion that these claims ought not 
ould add, Bi be allowed ; and, as in duty bound, I 
interest W@ flt it my duty to consult the law officers 
he whole Wf the Crown—Lord Denman and Lord 
1 be only i Wttenham ; and with every respect to the 
principal § im. Gentleman who sits behind me, I 
ry of the i must say that I think we should not have 
heir rela 1 been justified in acceding to the claims, 
ustly ask WB hen we were advised to the contrary by 
3, Allyou 1 tach high authorities. Sir Herbert Jen- 
e claims: Br Fust, the Queen’s Advocate, was 
led to the | ‘mongst the number. Besides that, the 
airly and 1 im. Member for Worcester (Sir T. Wilde) 
any CRB wsidered the matter with the greatest 
trust the Wi ate, and was occupied for several days in 
the hon. @ "paring the duplicates of the original 
that the i doments on which the claims were 
crete imded, in order to test their accuracy, 
tion an" |B dt be enabled to give a decided opinion 
f @ “the matter. Then Sir William Follett, 
axions & se name can never be mentioned in this 
because “d fe without respect, voted, I believe, in 
ang hrour of these claims; and I recollect 
rst ple “lit, when he was appointed Solicitor Ge- 
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neral, he was taunted with changing his 
opinions, and he stated distinctly that he 
gave his opinion on the case that was sub- 
mitted to him, but that when he heard the 
arguments of the hon. Member for Wor- 
cester, he said he could not vote for the 
Motion of Mr. Cresswell, as he had ceased 
to have a shadow of a doubt upon the case. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Watson) has stated what is no doubt the 
main point of his case, that these were re- 
prisals, and not captures. Now, in the 
first place, allow me to suggest to him, 
that I believe the doctrine of declaration of 
war has been of late much changed. If 
the hon. Gentleman were called upon to give 
a legal opinion out of doors, he would say 
that the old authorities could not now be 
adopted with respect to a declaration of 
war. There is no declaration wanted now 
to constitute war. That is a crotchet that 
is gone by. Open hostilities constitute 
war, and no declaration is necessary. But 
the hon. Gentleman says that if the 
declaration of the 16th August be con- 
sidered as a declaration of war, then 


the case falls to the ground. He says, the 
declaration of the 16th August was not 
a declaration of war—I mean the decla- 


ration of Gluckstadt. Now, in the first 
place, what does he give as a defini- 
tion of adeclaration of war? Just look to 
that declaration of the 16th August. In 
the first place, let the House read that 
passage which states that war had actually 
commenced. If the House would read the 
declaration of war, they would find that 
the property of English subjects was con- 
fiscated, and that all trade was prohibited 
between the two countries. There is no 
necessity for a particular form of words 
in the declaration of war; but this paper 
solemnly declares war between the two 
countries. The hon. Gentleman also re- 
ferred to the construction which he said 
had been put upon the proclamation of 
16th August, 1807, by Lord Cathcart and 
Admiral Gambier; and he quoted several 
words from that proclamation, with the 
view of showing that, although this decla- 
ration had been issued, it was not with a 
view of carrying on the war. There can 
be no doubt, however, that it was the in- 
tention of the English Government at that 
period to obtain their demands, if possible, 
by fair means; and if not, that forcible 
ones would be resorted to. What was 
the language of the two officers com- 
manding on that occasion? They stated 





that the country was not then the theatre 
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of a negotiation, but of a war. Yet the 
hon. and learned Member for Kinsale 
stated that this was only a case of reprisal, 
and not of war. There is another docu- 
ment, and a very important one, to which 
I must briefly refer. It is the one bear- 
ing date the 4th Nov., 1807, the declara- 
tion of war by the Government of this coun- 
try. How did this document commence ? 
What was the construction put upon the 
declaration of 16th August? It said, 
‘That whereas the King of Denmark has 
issued a declaration of war against this 
country ;’’—and then, to return to the de- 
claration of the authorities of Denmark of 
16th August, we found it stated that war 
had actually commenced. I cannot see 
how any other conclusion could have been 
come to by men of common sense, after 
reading the papers, than that there had 
been a positive declaration of war. I am 
at a loss, in fact, to conceive how any human 
being, looking through the whole of these 
papers, can have any doubt that the opin- 
ion expressed by the Lord Chief Justice, 
by the Lord Chancellor, by Lord Campbell, 
by Sir W. Follett, and the hon. and learned 
Member for Worcester, is right—that a 
declaration of war had been made—and 
that these had been fair and legal captures. 
Whenever questions of this character 
come on for discussion in the House, gene- 
rally it is only those hon. Members whose 
constituents are directly interested in the 
result who are to be found in their places ; 
whilst upon the present there is, as 
well as on previous occasions there has 
been, but a very scanty attendance of inde- 
pendent Members, arising, I presume, from 
the circumstance that it is considered by 
them to be of a very tiresome nature. I 
must conclude by expressing my intention 
of voting against the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth. 

Mr. MILNER GIBSON said: Sir, I 
have been, amongst others, requested to 
support these claims, and in giving them 
my support, I assure you that I do not do 
so without having given the subject some 
consideration. I will not trespass long on 
the attention of the House, but confine my 
remarks to the meaning of the hon. Gen- 
tleman who in his speech argued there was 
a declaration of war. The main point, it 
seems to me, to be considered is, whether 
or not there was a declaration of war. It 
appears to me, the fact of two of the classes 
of claims having been declared to be good, 
is an admission that there was no declara- 
tion of war. I understood it to be so 








stated; and such appears to have been the 
opinion of Sir W. Follett, as far as the 
other two cases were concerned. I cannot 
see how the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government can admit these claims as they 
have done, without giving up the position 
of the declaration of war. I can see no 
reason why the present claim should be re. 
jected, having conceded the other claims, 
on the ground of the declaration of war; 
and you must, therefore, argue the case 
upon totally different grounds. With re. 
gard to the opinion of the law officers of 
the Crown, I must say that great care 
should be exercised in taking their opinion, 
I have uniformly observed that legal Gen. 
tlemen give different opinions when in office 
to what they give when they are independ. 
ent Members. When the Government asks 
them for an opinion, they are more dis- 
posed to give a favourable opinion to the 
Government, than when they are out of 
office ; for, occupying the position they o- 
cupy, they are pledged to support the Go- 
vernment. When they are out of office, when 
they give an opinion, their legal characteris 
at stake; but when they are in office it iswell 
known that they are expected to support the 
Government, and their opinionis expectedto 
be accordingly. In as far as I learn, legal 
Gentlemen when out of office, have given 
an opinion in favour of these claims. But 
on this occasion it appears that the Attor- 
ney General and Solicitor General shrink 
from coming forward to support the Go- 
vernment. This proves they must think 
the case of the claimants one of uncommon 
strength. If the Government had a leg to 
stand upon, the law officers would no doubt 
have been here to support them. But 
instead, we find the case so strong and 
convincing, that the law officers are u- 
willing to appear in their places in the 
House, in order to support the Govern- 
ment. I must further observe, that the 
legal character of both these Gentlemen, 
when they were independent Members, was 
distinctly pledged to support these claims, 
on the ground of international law. Onthe 
grounds of justice, therefore, I am com 
pelled, on the present occasion, to give RY 
support and vote to the hon. Gentleman 
who has brought forward the present Mo- 
tion. 
Mr. WAKLEY said: I wish to asks 
single question of the right hon. Gate 
man who represents the Government. Wil 
the Government pay the money ifthe 
House decides in favour of the noe 
The question has been decided sever® 
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times before, by a vote in its favour, yet 
the Government have not given effect to it. 
In doing that have they not been guilty of 
contempt of the House; and are they not 
liable to solitary confinement as much as 
the hon. Gentleman whose case has lately 
excited the attention of the House? The 
House, on former occasions, has repeat- 
edly decided in favour of these claims; yet 
the Government has treated them with 
contempt. A legal argument has arisen, 
and out of that wilderness it appears we 
shall not get; for the hon. and learned 
Member behind me, when he commenced 
his speech, said that, on every principle 
of international law, this money ought 
to be paid, and he quoted as his authori- 
ties Grotius and Vattel ; but up rises an 
hon. and learned Gentleman on the other 
side, and he says that, on every principle 
of international law, the money ought not 
to be paid, and he also quotes as his autho- 
rities Grotius and Vattel. It was perfectly 
ridiculous to pursue a courselikethis. These 
daims ought to be examined on a strict 
principle of justice. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Lambeth stated this even- 
ing that he would confine his case to those 
in which adjudication had already taken 
place. He said that he would not carry his 
ease further; and as the House had al- 
ready four times decided that these claiins 
were just, he wished the House to vindi- 
cate that opinion, and thus prevent any 
necessity for their being further troubled 
on the matter. 

Cotonen SIBTHORP had always voted 
in favour of these claims, because he con- 
ceived them to be founded in justice. He 
should pursue the same course upon the 
present occasion, and hoped all hon. Mem- 
bers on his side the House, whether they 
sat in the vicinity of the Treasury benches 
or not, who had ever supported them, 
would not shrink from doing so on this oc- 
casion. 

Mr. HAWES said: I shall oceupy the 
time of the House but for a very short 
period, in reply to one or two of the obser- 
vations of the hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
A great deal has been said about this de- 
claration of war ; and my hon. and learned 
Friend has relied upon this as a main 
point in this case. Now, will the House 
hear one circumstance in reference to that 
declaration? The expedition left this coun- 
try in July, and no declaration, expressing 
any hostile intention was then issued. The 
convention was signed on the 7th Septem- 
ber with Denmark, and it, therefore, had 
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put an end to any previous declaration of 
war, if such existed. Hostilities, might, 


-therefore, be considered as ceased, and 


each country was supposed to be on a good 
understanding with the other. Now, un- 
der those circumstances, what becomes of 
the declaration of war on the 16th August ? 
That was put an end to. The declaration 
of the Council on the 4th November was 
headed in the Annual Register ‘* A Decla- 
ration of War;’’ but that was merely an 
Order in Council, authorizing the issue of 
letters of marque for the purposes of repri- 
sal. I do say, then, that the declaration 
of war on the 16th August was superseded 
by the convention which was afterwards 
signed by the two countries. I did not say 
one word about it; and I purposely left it 
out, because it was put an end to by their 
subsequent conduct. But the present was 
not a techical question; it ought not to be 
decided on technical grounds. The Go- 
vernment had received the money, had 
applied the money to its own purposes, 
and ought to pay it. Iam not in such a 
case to be met by the technicalities of law; 
and if you do resort to law, what was the 
opinion of Sir W. Follett and Dr. Lush- 
ington? I hold in my hand the opinion 
of Sir W. Follett, in which he states that 
these very claimants whom you have paid, 
have no real claim at all. Why did you 
pay them then? It was on the principles 
of equity you did so. The words of the 
opinion are these:—‘‘ This question is not 
a question of law, nor have either classes 
of the claimants any legal claim upon the 
British Government.’’ You paid the debt 
—well, why did you pay it? You felt 
that there were higher claims upon you 
than those of law ; you felt that there were 
claims of equity and of justice, which you 
could not dispute. The highest men in 
the realm have been the advocates of these 
claims. Mr. Wilberforce spoke for them ; 
and I ask you was he a man to speak for 
anything that was unfair or unjust? Why, 
what have you done? You have granted a 
solemn investigation into the case, and 
after having cut down their claim from 
500,0002. to 224,0001., are you prepared 
to turn round and say, we will not pay 
you? If you stand upon the high ground 
of law, you had no right to have put them 
to this expense. You had no right to have 
investigated the matter and made a mock- 
ery of justice. It is not on a mere ques- 
tion of law I argue; I argue here as a 
plain man of business connected with 
trade; and I do say, that the trade and 
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Inquiry. 


The House then divided:—Ayes 59; 


Railway 
interests of this country have been treated 
with injustice, and it is against that injus- 
tice that I move for this Committee of 


Noes 41: Majority 18. 
List of the AyEs. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Baine, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barclay, D. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Bouverie, hon. E, P. 
Broadley, H. 
Browne, R, D. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Buller, C. 
Cayley, E. 
Chapman, A. 
Christie, W. D. 
D’Eyncourt, rt.hn. C.T. 
Duke, Sir J. 
Duncan, G. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J. 
Forster, M. 
Gibson, T. M. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 
Hume, J. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 

James, Sir W. C. 
Kemble, H. 
Mackenzie, T. 


Mangles, R. D. 
Masterman, J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morison, Gen. 
Neeld, J. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Connell, D. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conor Don 
Ogle, S. C. I. 
Ord, W. 
Palmer, G. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Powell, C. 
Richards, R. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Thornely, T. 
Wakley, T. 
Warburton, I. 
Ward, II. G. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Worcester, Marquess of 
TELLERS, 
Hawes, B. 
Watson, J. 


List of the Noxs. 


A’Court, Capt. 
Barkly, H. 

Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Bruce, Lord E, 
Buckley, E. 

Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Cockburn, rt. hn. Sir G. 
Compton, H. C. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon, Col. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Escott, B. 

Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Flower, Sir J. 


Goulburn, rt. hon, H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Greene, T. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Hope, G. W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
M‘Neill, D. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Neville, R. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Sutton, hon. H. M, 
Trench, Sir F. W. 
Tufnell, H. 
Wellesley, Lord C, 
Wortley, hon. J. S. 
TELLERS. 
Young, J. 


Baring, H. 


RAILWAY LABOURERS. 
Mr. BOUVERIE moved— 
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“For a Select Committee to inquire into the 
condition of the Labourers employed in the con- 
struction of Railways and other publie works, and 
into the remedies which may be calculated to 








Labourers. 
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lessen the peculiar evils, if any, of that condj. 
tion.” 

He called the attention of the House tog 
statement that had appeared in some of 
the morning papers relative to a system 
that was or had been in operation on an 
Irish railway—he alluded to the Dublin 
and Mullingar line. It was alleged that 
the labourers were on that line only paid 
once a month, and not in money, but in 
pieces of paper, something in the shape of 
promissory notes. The hon. Member read 
a copy of one of those documents, which 
was to the following effect :—** Mullingar 
—Pay the bearer one shilling, which we 
will pay on demand at our office here, 
(Signed) .’ He would not mention 
the name attached to the document; it 
was sufficient to notice the existence of 
such a system, to show the necessity for 
inquiry into the condition of the railway 
labourers. He would not detain the House 
by making a speech, as he hoped there 
would be no objection offered to his Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. EWART, in seconding the Motion 
of his hon. Friend, said, that the immorality 
that was known to exist to so great an 
extent amongst that class of people was, 
in his opinion, a sufficient reason for re- 
quiring that some inquiry should be made, 


Sm J. GRAHAM would save the 
Speaker the trouble of putting the ques- 
tion, by at once stating that it was not 
his intention to oppose the inquiry. He 
was obliged to the hon. Member for bring- 
ing the matter under the consideration of 
the House, although he did not anticipate 
that anything very important would result 
from the inquiries of a Committee. He 
considered that railway companies did not 
sufficiently avail themselves of the powers 
with which they were vested, in keeping 
an efficient police force along their respec- 
tive lines; and he thought that they should 
be compelled to do so. He must say, that 
in many districts it was absolutely neces- 
sary that the payments should be made to 
the labourers in kind, and not in money. 
He mentioned more particularly West- 
moreland, in many parts of which, where 
railway labourers were employed, they 
were eight or ten miles from any town, 
and therefore in such cases it would be 
impossible, if they were not paid in that 
way, that the workmen could obtain even 
the common necessaries of life. He knew, 
however, that the system was open to great 
abuse ; he altogether condemned the prii- 
ciple of paying the people in paper notes, 
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and he hoped that something might be 
done to put an end to it. He also ad- 
mitted that the subject was one of great 
importance, which it was worth inquiring 
into before a Committee ; and whatever 
suggestions they should make on the sub- 
ject, it would be his duty to attend to. 
Mr. HUME condemned the “truck 
system;” but, at the same time said, 
there were many advantages conferred 
upon labourers by large companies sup- 
plying them with the necessaries they re- 
qured. He recollected visiting the very 
extensive works that were established at 
Janark. There all the workpeople were 
supplied with every necessary at 15 per 
cent cheaper than they could have pur- 
chased them elsewhere. He had no ob- 
jection to the proposed inquiry, because 
he thought that it would lead to the con- 
viction that the less they interfered be- 
tween the employers and the employed, it 
yould be so much the better for both. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


Mr. HUDSON rose, pursuant to the 
Notice he had given, for the purpose of 
moving that the following Clause should 
be inserted in all Railway Bills of the pre- 
sent Session, by which new companies are 
to be incorporated :— 


“And be it enacted, that the directors shall, 
within three months of the passing of this Act, 
cause the names and additions of all the several 
corporations and persons entitled to shares in the 
company, to be entered in the ‘ Register of Share- 
holders,’ directed to be kept by ‘ the Companies 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845 ;’ and the said 
directors shall cause an extraordinary meeting of 
the shareholders in the company to be called with- 
insix months from the passing of this Act, for 
the purpose of considering and determining whe- 
ther the company shall proceed in the execution 
of the powers of this Act, or whether such com- 
pany shall be forthwith dissolved ; and it shall be 
lawful for such meeting so called, at which three- 
fifths at least of such shareholders shall be present, 
tither personally or by proxy, to determine either 
that the company shall proceed in the execution 
ofthe powers of this Act, or that the company 
shall be forthwith dissolved ; provided that before 
such meeting be called, it shall not be lawful for 
the company or the directors to put in force any 
ofthe powers of this Act relative to the taking or 
wing of land; and in case such meeting so called 
thell determine that the company be forthwith 
dissolved, the company shall be thereupon forth- 
with dissolved accordingly, except for the purpose 
of winding up the affairs thereof as hereinafter 
mentioned ; and thenceforth all the powers of this 
Act with relation to the taking or using of land, 
or otherwise, shall absolutely cease and determine, 
anything herein contained to the contrary not- 
withstanding (subject, and without prejudice to all 
tuisting debts, liabilities, or agreements contract- 
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ed or entered into by the company, and subject to 
the provisions hereinafter contained); and the 
directors, after full payment and satisfaction, in 
the first instance, of all the debts, liabilities, and 
agreements contracted or entered into by the 
company, and of such compensation as hereby 
provided, shall divide the residue or surplus of the 
moneys and effects of or belonging to the said 
company, rateably among the shareholders in the 
said company in proportion to their respective in- 
terests therein: provided, nevertheless, that the 
company shall make full compensation to all 
owners, lessees, and occupiers of land and others, 
in the same manner as is herein provided in cases 
of compensation for land required for the purposes 
of this Act, for all loss, damage, costs, charges, 
and expenses which they may respectively have 
sustained or been put unto in consequence of the 
proceedings of the company in obtaining this Act, 
or under any of the powers thereof; the amount 
to be ascertained, in case of dispute, by the verdict 
of a jury, or by reference to arbitration, as herein 
provided in other cases of disputed compensation ; 
and all corporations and persons to or with whom 
such debts, liabilities, or agreements shall have 
been contracted, or entered into, or who shall be 
entitled to any such compensation as aforesaid, 
shall, notwithstanding the determination of such 
meeting, have such and the same rights and reme- 
dies against the said company for the recovery and 
enforcement thereof respectively, as they would 
have had if no such meeting had taken place, and 
as if the company had continued to exist ; And be 
it further enacted, that if the directors shall not 
within four months from the passing of this Act 
cause due notice of such extraordinary meeting to 
be given, it shall be lawful for any six or more of 
the persons entitled to shares in the said under- 
taking, holding in the whole shares or stock to the 
amount of at least 5,000/. to call such meeting by 
notice, signed by such shareholders, and published 
in the manner required by this Act with regard to 
extraordinary meetings of the company; and the 
proceedings of the meeting so called by such 
shareholders, at which three-fifths at least of the 
shareholders shall be present either personally or 
by proxy, shall be as valid, and shall have the 
same force and effect, as if such meeting had been 
duly called by the directors ; and for the purpose 
of winding up the affairs of the said company, in 
ease such meeting shall determine on the dissolu- 
tion thereof, it shall be lawful for such meeting to 
appoint a Committee, consisting of such number of 
persons as they shall think fit, being shareholders 
in the company; and the directors shall forthwith 
transfer to such Committee all documents, books, 
papers, and accounts of or belonging to the com- 
pany, and shall also transfer to such Committee 
all moneys, securities for moneys, and other ef- 
fects and property of, or belonging to the com- 
pany ; and such Committee, or the survivors or 
survivor thereof, shall forthwith proceed to wind 
up the affairs of the company, and shall, in the 
first place, convert into money such of the effects 
as shall not consist of money, and pay and dis- 
charge all the debts, contracts, and liabilities of 
the company, and subject thereto, and to the ne- 
cessary expenses of such Committee in the execu- 
tion of their powers, the surplus of the said 
moneys shall be forthwith divided by such Com- 
mittee rateably amongst the shareholders in the 
company in proportion to their respective interests 
therein ; and in the event of the directors refusing 
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or neglecting to transfer to any such Committee 
the documents, books, papers, and accounts, 
moneys, and other property and effects of the 
company, within ten days after demand, in writ- 
ing, signed by such Committee, or the survivors 
or survivor of them, and delivered to any one of 
such directors, or left at his last or usual place of 
abode, it shall be lawful for such Committee, or 
the survivors or survivor of them, to pass a reso- 
lution that such company is desirous to wind 
up its affairs ; and upon a copy of such resolution, 
signed by any one or more of such Committee, 
being filed in the office of the Lord Chancellor’s 
Secretary of Bankrupts, every such company shall 
be deemed to have committed an act of bankruptcy 
at the time of filing the copy of such resolution, 
and thereupon such proceedings shall be had and 
taken for the purpose of winding up the affairs of 
the said company as are directed in and by an 
Act passed in the eighth year of the reign of Her 
present Majesty, intituled, ‘An Act for facilitating 
the winding up the affairs of Joint Stock Compa- 
nies unable to meet their pecuniary engagements,’ 
in the ease of any of the acts of bankruptcy 
therein mentioned, being committed by the com- 
panies therein referred to: provided that notice 
shall be given by the directors, or such committee 
as aforesaid, if appointed, of the determination of 
such meeting of shareholders, to be called as afore- 
said, with reference to the proceeding in the exe- 
cution of the powers of this Act, or the dissolu- 
tion of the company, in the Zondon Gazette, and 
in one or more newspapers of each county in 
which the lands proposed to be affected by this 
Act shall lie, within fourteen days from the hold- 
ing of such meeting : and at any such meeting to 
be held as aforesaid, the voting shall take place in 
the manner prescribed in the ‘ Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845,’ with reference to meet- 
ings of shareholders therein referred to.” 

In moving the adoption of that Clause, the 
hon. Gentleman said that at the time he 
had first given notice of it, he was not 
aware of the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the steps that had since 
been adopted by them in reference to the 
winding up of railway companies; but 
upon a careful consideration of the Resolu- 
tions adopted by the House, he was still 
of opinion that the clause he then proposed 
was wanting. He must observe that be- 
fore the deed could have effect, it should 
be signed by shareholders for the full 
amount of the estimated capital, so that it 
was even still in the power of the directors 
of any company to avoid putting the Act 
in force after it should have been obtained, 
by not allowing it to be completed. But 
the etfect of his clause would be to compel 
the completion of the registration of share- 
holders, and thereby give to those parties 
who had signed the deed an opportunity of 
getting rid, if they should so think fit, 
of the liabilities to which they had there- 
hy subjected themselves. The Resolutions 
passed by the House already had not pro- 
vided for the class to which he referred. 





They had merely provided power for the 
scripholders to meet and decide whether 
they would or would not proceed with the 
undertaking. But the House should rego}. 
lect that the seripholders might pass reso. 
lutions empowering the directors to proceed, 
whilst, as the law stood, the purchasers of 
scrip were not compelled to register it; and 
the original subscribers to the deed, how. 
ever unwilling they might have been to go 
on with the undertaking, would remain 
liable, and might be called on to raise the 
money to complete the work when it would 
have been found to be an utterly unprofit- 
able speculation. Some such clause as 
that he then proposed was absolutely 
wanting, no remedy whatsoever having 
been otherwise provided for the signers of 
the deed; and his object was to give to the 
bond fide subscribers an opportunity of re- 
considering their condition, and not only of 
reviewing their position, but of winding up 
the concern if they should think fit. A 
strong case in point, showing the necessity 
for such a power, occurred in the year 
1836, when a great number of Bills for the 
formation of joint-stock companies were 
passed. The subscribers to the deeds sold 
their scrip; and after a lapse of two or 
three years, and long after they had 
thought themselves quite rid of their liabi- 
lities, they were called upon in the year 
1839 to pay up demands of 301. and 40l. 
a share, by which numbers were totally 
ruined. 

Viscouyst EBRINGTON differed in opi- 
nion with the hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Hudson) as to what he said in 
reference to their being no necessity for 
inquiry—as he considered it absolutely ne- 
cessary, if for no other reason, on account 
of the large numbers of labourers that had 
been recently killed and wounded at one 
of these public undertakings. From the 
immense number of these people who 
were congregated together, away from 
their friends and relations, and without 
possessing any tie to connect them with 
their superiors, except that of receiving 
their weekly payments, and being, as he 
might add, altogether devoid of control 
and discipline, they possessed all the evils 
without any of the benefits of a standing 
army. 

Mr. MANGLES said, that no one could 
see or hear of the manner in which the 
railway labourers lived and condueted 
themselves, as they were so different from 
all other description of labourers, without 





at once admitting that some inquiry should 
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be made into their condition. The hon. 
Member referred to a gross outrage that 
had lately been committed on two respect- 
able females, by some ruffians who were 
labourers on a line of railway in Westmor- 
land, to show the state of demoralization 
in which that class of persons existed, and 
the necessity there was for some improve- 
ment. He thanked his hon. Friend for 
bringing the subject under the considera- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. AGLIONBY rose to express his 
opinion that it was a dangerous thing to 
have such a large body of men assembled 
together, without having them under com- 
plete control. There had been several in- 
stances where riots had ensued between 
the Scotch and Irish labourers engaged on 
the several lines, and therefore he thought 
there was a necessity for some check being 
put upon them to prevent their recurrence. 

Mr. WAKLEY thought it was very 
creditable to the Government to have 
yielded so readily to the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman; but he did not know 
what was to be gained by the inquiry. It 
was notorious that the labourers preferred 
amusing themselves to going to church on 
Sundays, and their inquiry could not alter 
that. The people themselves had not com- 
plained of their condition, and if they had, 
he would venture to say, their complaint 
would not have been attended to—as he 
knew that when the people petitioned the 
House for the redress of any grievance, 
their petitions were never taken notice of; 
but when there was no petition from the 
people themselves, immediately the greatest 
alacrity was displayed in granting any Mo- 
tion made by an hon. Member; which ap- 
peared to him most extraordinary, and a 
circumstance that he could not account 
for. They had business enough before the 
House already, without superadding this 
discussion. If the people were ignorant, it 
was the fault of the State, which did not 
provide sufficient education for them. He 
saw no reason why the poor should be de- 
barred from rational recreation upon Sun- 
day, and thought that any infringement on 
their humble sports by the people’s House 
would be a most impolitic as well as a most 
improper proceeding. 

Sim G. GREY said, that it was evident 
the facts, though notorious, were not known 
to the hon. Member for Finsbury. The 
hon. Member could never have seen the 
report of Mr. Chadwick as to some lines. 
It was clear from that that there were evils 
to be checked which could not be desig- 
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nated as ‘innocent enjoyments.”” He 
was quite sure it was not the intention of 
the Mover to impose any undue restraints 
on the railway labourers: all he required 
was that a proper check should be placed 
upon them, so as to have a moral and reli- 
gious effect. He must do the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sunderland the justice to say, that 
he had immediately adopted a plan for the 
benefit of the labourers. He did not hope 
much from legislation on this subject; but 
the inquiry would do great good if it called 
the attention of the railway directors to the 
wants of the labourers. 

Sm W. JOLLIFFE thought great good 
would be effected by inquiry. He be- 
lieved that under the present state of 
things the men were, in many cases, de- 
frauded by the truck system. 

Mr. O'CONNELL was convinced this 
inquiry would do nothing but good. Where 
mischief existed, it would point out the re- 
medy for it; and where good management 
prevailed, it would stimulate others to imi- 
tate such anexample. His chief object in 
rising was to say he had no such horror of 
the truck system as had seemed to prevail 
amongst some hon. Members. He be- 
lieved the effect of it in many cases was to 
enable the employer to give employment to 
the labourers longer than they could other- 
wise continue it. The labourer under it 
was much better and more cheaply sup- 
plied than by the village shopkeeper or the 
huckster; and on the part of the labourers 
employed on Irish railways, he must say 
he had no such superstitious horror of the 
truck system as seemed to sway many in 
that House. 

Mr. BECKETT DENISON thought, 
from information which he received, that 
abuses often prevailed under that system. 
These poor men ought, when necessary, to 
be protected, as, though they received high 
wages, they worked harder and exhausted 
life faster than any other class. He was 
bound to say that in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire the navigators were a very 
orderly set of persons. 

Dr. BOWRING concurred in the neces- 
sity of inquiry. The truck system was 
often employed in a most intolerant and 
intolerable way. 

Motion agreed to. 


DR. FITZGERALD. 
Mr. O'CONNELL begged to state to 


| the House the following facts connected 


with the Motion he was about to make. 
Two persons of the name of Kyly had been 
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tried at the last Waterford assizes, for the 
offence of endeavouring to hire two persons 
to commit a murder on a man named 
Maher. Those persons had been com- 
mitted on the charge, and had lived in 
gaol for six or eight months before trial. 
An application had been made to the 
Judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench to 
let them out on bail; but the Crown re- 
sisted that application. The matter en- 
tirely originated in the misconduct of the 
stipendiary magistrate, Dr. Fitzgerald, 
who took the depositions of the witnesses 
against the Kylys, and gave them some 
general caution, but endeavoured to obtain 
a confession of guilt from them. The wit- 
nesses against them were in the hands of 
the police; and he could, with the greatest 
facility, have brought those witnesses for- 
ward, and read their evidence before the 
prisoners. But he did no such thing. He 
concealed the depositions; and up to the 
time of the assizes, the prisoners had no 
notice of the nature of the evidence against 
them. The following remarkable fact, 
showing the amount of misconduct of which 
the stipendiary magistrate had been guilty, 
stood out in the case before them. At the 
trial one of the principal witnesses for the 
defence proved that one of the prisoners 
had been at the quarter-sessions at Dun- 
garvon on the very day that the offence 
was said to have been committed. If Dr. 
Fitzgerald had done his duty, and the de- 
positions had been sworn before the pri- 
soners, it would have been ascertained that 
it was utterly impossible the charge could 
be true. The hon. Gentleman moved for 
the following return :-— 

“That there be laid before this House Copies of 
the Correspondence between the Irish Government 
and Dr. Fitzgerald, stipendiary magistrate in the 
county of Waterford, on the subject of the trial 
of persons of the name of Kyly, who were tried at 
the last assizes of Waterford, before the Lord Chief 
Baron, and upon which occasion the Chief Baron 
pronounced severe censure on the conduct of the 
said Fitzgerald:—And of the Report of the said 
trial, furnished by the Lord Chief Baron to the 
Irish Government. Also, a copy of the Deposi- 
tions taken by the said Dr. Fitzgerald against the 
prisoners, previous to their trial. Also, copies of 
the affidavits filed on the motion for admitting the 
said prisoners Kylys to bail previous to trial, with 
the decision of the court thereon.” 


Sm J. GRAHAM by no means denied 
the importance of the Motion of the hon. 
Member; and when he said so he was quite 
sure the House would be of the same opin- 
ion. As the hon. Gentleman informed the 
House that when those documents had 
been laid before them he intended to make 
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a Motion for a Select Committee, he (Sir 
J. Graham) thought it would be more ex. 
pedient for him not to enter at length into 
the merits of the question on the present 
occasion. He acceded at orice to the Re. 
turns in the latter part of the Motion. As 
to the first part of the Motion, he did not 
think it was his duty to consent to the 
production of the Papers required by the 
hon. Member. It was quite clear that Dr, 
Fitzgerald, in omitting to acquaint the 
prisoners with the evidence of the witnesses 
against them, had been guilty of great 
irregularity. The hon. Gentleman alluded 
to certain expressions said to have been 
used by the Lord Chief Baron, at the trial, 
as to the conduct of Dr. Fitzgerald. It 
was reported that the Lord Chief Baron 
said that the conduct of the magistrate had 
been illegal, unconstitutional, and disho- 
nest. The correspondence with the Lord 
Lieutenant, for which the hon. Member 
had moved, was of a confidential nature, 
though connected with public business; and 
he should not, therefore, be disposed to 
produce those communications ; but he 
might say that the Lord Chief Baron highly 
disapproved of the conduct of the magis- 
trate. The expressions which were re- 
ported to have been used by him had not, 
however, fallen from him on that occasion. 
The conduct of the magistrate had been 
considered worthy of censure—that cen- 
sure had been conveyed to him in express 
and decided terms—he had been removed 
from the district in which he had been 
magistrate—and the censure pronounced on 
him was on record. He regretted to say 
that Dr. Fitzgerald’s conduct did not ap- 
pear to have been singular. Though the 
practice was quite irregular, he was sorry 
to say it had existed for a long time in 
Ireland. The magistrates, however, had 
been warned against adopting it by a letter 
sent to every stipendiary in that country. 
He hoped the hon. Member would not 
press the first part of his Motion. He had 
not the slightest objection to accede to the 
latter part of it. He should be very sorry 
if he were understood, as in the slightest 
degree, palliating or defending the prac- 
tice of which the hon. Member so justly 
complained. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Gentleman in the remarks he had 
made, and in those which had fallen from 
the Lord Chief Baron, than whom there 
was no more able or disinterested Judge 
on the bench of any country, and whose 
observations were always entitled to the 
greatest respect. 
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Mr. O’CONNELL had an ulterior ob- 
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The right 
hon. Baronet seemed to have discovered the 
existence of the scandalous and most dis- 
graceful practice of taking depositions 
against prisoners without apprising them of 
evidence against them but recently, or no 
doubt he would not have permitted it. 
Such a practice would not be tolerated in 
this country for instant. The conduct of 
the magistrate, who was a Government 
officer with large pay and emoluments, 
was infinitely worse on that account than 
if he had been a voluntary and unpaid ser- 
yant of the Crown. He had been several 
years a magistrate, and had not the excuse 
that he was ignorant of his duty. Kyly 
might have been executed, if the man who 
proved his innocence happened not to come 
forward at the trial, but he would have 
been free from danger had he heard the 
evidence taken against him at his commit- 
tal. 

Original Motion negatived, and the fol- 
lowing agreed to :— 

“ Copies ordered, of the Depositions taken by 
Dr. Fitzgerald, against the prisoners of the name 
of Kyly, previous to their trial of the last Assizes 
of Waterford :—Of the Affidavits filed on the 
motion for admitting the said prisoners to bail 
previous to trial, with the decision of the Court 
thereon:—And of a Circular Letter from the 
lord Lieutenant of Ireland to the Stipendiary 
Magistracy of Ireland on the subject of taking 
Depositions in the absence of accused persons and 
examining accused persons without the production 
of the Depositions in the absence of the witnesses.” 


MR. SMITH O’BRIEN. 

Sir R. PEEL had to eall the atten- 
tion of the House to a circumstance which 
had recently come to his knowledge, and 
respecting which it appeared desirable the 
House should come to an immediate de- 
cision, though no notice had been given on 
the subject. The circumstance he referred 
towas this: There was a Committee of 
the House of Lords now sitting to inquire 
into the operation of the Poor Law in Ire- 
land, and some time since that Committee 
expressed a wish that the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Smith O’Brien) should 
obtain leave from the House to attend and 
give evidence before them. The hon. 
Member had expressed his willingness to 
attend that Committee, and the House had 
given him liberty to do so. The Committee 
would sit to-morrow, and he had reason to 
believe that to-morrow would be the last 
day of their sittings. Under these cireum- 
stances, if no order was made by the 
House, the hon. Member for Limerick 
would have no opportunity of giving the 
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evidence which the Committee of the 
House of Lords desired to receive, the hon. 
Member being, as the House was aware, 
now in the custody of their Serjeant-at- 
Arms. His right hon. Friend had found 
two precedents which appeared to him to 
have an immediate bearing on this point, 
and to afford the grounds on which the 
House might make an order in the matter. 
It appeared there were two cases in which 
parties being in the custody of the Ser- 
jeant-at-Arms, when the House of Lords 
desired to have their evidence, the House 
had given an order to the Serjeant-at- 
Arms to permit those persons to attend the 
Committee of the House of Lords for that 
purpose. He did not see any reason for a 
distinction in this respect between a Mem- 
ber of that House and private persons; and 
if such should be the opinion of the House, 
he would move—first, that the entry of the 
16th March, 1846, giving leave to the hon. 
Member for Limerick to attend a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords should be 
read ; and, secondly, that the Serjeant-at- 
Arms should permit Mr. Smith O’Brien, in 
his custody, to attend and give evidence 
before that Committee. He had reason to 
believe that it was the wish of Mr. Smith 
O’Brien to doso. He would not have made 
the Motion without notice, were it not that 
if the order were not made that evening, 
the hon. Gentleman would not have an op- 
portunity of giving his evidence. 

The entry was then read, and the 
Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned at Ten o’clock. 
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Exchequer Bills. 
Reported. Deodands Abolition; Commons Inclosure, 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By the Earl of Powis, from New- 
port, and several other places, against the Union of St. Asaph 
and Bangor, but in favour of the Appointment of a 
Bishop to the See of Manchester.—By Lord Denman, 
from the London Missionary Society, praying to be heard 
by Counsel against the Charitable Trusts Bill, and that 
they, and other Charitable Institutions supported by Vo- 
luntary Contributions, may be exempted from the Opera- 
tions of the Bill. —By the Duke of Wellington, from Trus- 
tees of Charities in the Town of Nottingham, appointed 
under the Provisions of the Municipal Corporations Act, 
and from the Presidents, Vice Presidents, Treasurer, and 
Subscribers of the London Orphan Asylum, against the 
Charitable Trusts Bill. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ DISSOLUTION 
BILL. 
The Eant of DALHOUSIE moved, that 
the House go into Committee on this Bill. 
The Eart of RADNOR wished that the 
further consideration of this Bill should be 
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postponed, as he thought it required consi- 
derable alteration before it could be allowed 
to pass. He felt that under the Bill as it 
now stood some of the best schemes might 
be unfairly put an end to; and in corro- 
boration of this view he would beg to read 
a letter which had been forwarded to him 
by some gentleman whom he did not know. 
The noble Earl then read an extract from 
the letter, in which the writer, who de- 
scribed himself as a holder of shares in 
several railway companies, alluded to the 
injustice that would be done under the pro- 
posed Bill to many projects of the greatest 
public importance, and suggested that a 
small portion of the capital subscribed 
should be retained for the purpose of keep- 
ing the companies together, and the rest 
returned to the subscribers until a more 
favourable state of the money market should 
enable them to proceed with their schemes. 
The noble Earl continued to say, that it 
was notorious that immense sums of money 
had been latterly expended in the purchase 
of railway scrip, with the intention of break- 
ing up the companies and sharing in the 
surplus capital that would remain to be 
divided among the secripholders. He had 
been informed, both on that day and on 
the day preceding, that shares which had 
been some days ago at a discount of 50 
per cent, were now at 50 per cent pre- 
mium. Shares on which 2/. 2s. deposits 
had been paid, and which had gone down 
afterwards to 1l., were now as high as 31. 
per share. He would suppose the case of 
a company comprising 100 shareholders : 
if fifty-one of these persons wished for any 
reason, good or bad, to depart from the 
undertaking, was it not a hardship that 
the forty-nine other shareholders should be 
thrown aside, and all the money that had 
been subscribed for the preliminary pro- 
ceedings wasted ? The hardship was very 
much increased, and the injustice both to 
the perties and to the public rendered 
much greater, where the shares were pur- 
chased up for the purpose of acquiring 
votes in order to put an end to the project. 
He could mention one ease in which no op- 
position whatever had been offered to the 
Bill in the House of Commons. It passed 
through Committee, he believed, in half an 
hour, and had the concurrence of all the 
proprietors along the line. It was a Bill 
for a railway connecting an extensive and 
valuable coal-field with a seaport. Another 
coal-field situated four times as far from 
the sea, but accommodated with a railway, 
was able to supply coal at a lower rate 
than it could be furnished by the works to 
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which he alluded. The result was, that 
instead of producing 120,000 tons of coals, 
as in former years, the quantity had dwin. 
dled down last year to 60;000 tons. Would 
it not, he would ask, be most unjust both 
to the projectors of this railway and to the 
public, if the proprietors of the rival coal. 
fields and railway were to purchase a suff- 
cient number of shares in this line, to pre- 
vent the Bill from being passed; and yet 
this, he understood, was a case which was 
not unlikely to occur. The gentleman 
who had mentioned the circumstance to 
him requested that he would not mention 
the name of the railway. Te thought that 
to meet such cases a minority should be 
allowed to continue the company if they 
chose to do so, allowing the majority to re- 
tire, on payment of their proportion of the 
liabilities. A great deal of money had 
been expended in constructing plans and 
sections, and in making surveys, and it 
was too bad if these were to be allowed to 
become valueless. He understood that his 
noble Friend below him (Earl Grey) had 
drawn up some clauses to meet this diffi- 
culty; but he was not aware whether it was 
his noble Friend’s intention to press them 
or not. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, that 
as a noble Earl opposite had prepared 
some clauses intended to apply to the cases 
referred to by the noble Earl who had just 
sat down, he would suggest to the House 
that it would not, perhaps, be desirable 
that he should follow the noble Ear! in the 
arguments he had just used, at the risk of 
being obliged to go over the same ground 
twice, but that it would be better for their 
Lordships to go into Committee and hear 
the specific proposals intended to be sub- 
mitted to them, before he was called upon 
to make any observations with respect to 
them. 

Eart GREY said, he must entirely ob- 
ject to the discussion being postponed until 
he should have brought forward any Amend- 
ment which he might have in contempla- 
tion; because whether he did, in fact, pro- 
pose any, would depend upon what he 
might now hear from the noble Earl; and 
before the House went into Committee, 
their Lordships had a right to know whe- 
ther the Government had considered the 
evils and dangers that were likely to arise 
from the crude and imperfeet nature of 
the Bill, and whether they were prepared 
with any measure to correct the objections 80 
forcibly pointed out by the noble Earl behind 
him, as well as by a noble and learned Lord 
who, he believed, had now left the House, 
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and by a noble Marquess behind him. He 
had no doubt that if Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment applied themselves sedulously to 
the task, means might be found of guard- 
ing against those evils. He believed the 
measure to be substantially a wise one ; 
but if it were passed in its present shape, 
he was convinced that great inconvenience, 
mischief, and injustice would flow from it. 
He did not think the Government had a 
right to rely upon Amendments, which 
might or might not be proposed for the 
purpose of correcting the defects of their 
measure ; and he, for one, was of opinion 
that, before going into Committee, and re- 
jecting the proposal of postponing the Bill 
for a few days, their Lordships ought to 
hear from the noble Earl opposite what 
were the views of the Government as to the 
evils which had been pointed out, and the 
means of remedying them. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, that 
so far from the Government relying upon 
any Amendments to be proposed by the 
noble Earl opposite, he would at once say, 
(having by the courtesy of the noble Earl 
seen those Amendments) that if the noble 
Earl did propose any such, he (Lord Dal- 
housie) would do all his power to persuade 
their Lordships to reject them. With re- 
ference to the views entertained by Her 
Majesty’s Government as to the objections 
that had been urged, and the observations 
which seemed to be expected from him in 
regard to them—if the noble Earl had 
been in his place in Parliament at the pre- 
vious stages of the measure, when intima- 
tion was given of the intention to intro- 
duce it, at its introduction, and at its se- 
cond reading, he would have heard the 
considerations suggested by the noble 
Earl behind him (the Earl of Radnor) 
adverted to by him (Lord Dalhousie). 
All these points had been maturely con- 
sidered by the Government, and yet it was 
made a matter of complaint by his noble 
Friend who sat next him, that the Bill had 
too premature an announcement. From 
that time to this, these difficulties were 
under the consideration of Her Majesty’s 
Government, and they had resolved to 
decline such Amendment, feeling that 
it was impossible to provide a remedy 
for the mischief. What the noble Earl 
complained of was, that gambling was 
going on in the stock market. He 
(Lord Dalhousie) had admitted once, 
twice, thrice, that there was much gam- 
bling going on; but, as he had said before, 
and repeated now, that that ought not to 
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induce their Lordships to Aejeet this 
it was no reason for theirpassing it 
short, the Bill would haver not effectow. 
respect to it one way or (her. <And, 
reason he said so was this that tie gam- 
bling was going on long Detore this Bill 
was heard of. It was notorious that in the 
country to which he belonged, the first 
movement, professing to originate in a de- 
sire to relieve the money market, was a 
movement commenced by persons desirous 
of winding up: the only effect that would 
be produced upon the gambling in refer- 
ence to this Bill was, that if it were reject- 
ed, the gambling would be twenty, ay, 
fifty times worse, because if these inchoate 
companies were left in a state of impossi- 
bility of winding up, they would be hung 
up indefinitely, and parties would speculate 
so long as there was a chance of obtaining 
anything. Therefore, so far as the gambling 
was concerned, he said it formed no spe- 
cific objection to their Lordships proceed- 
ing with the Bill. Then with respect to 
the other part of the case—the purchase of 
shares for the purpose of winding up com- 
panies—he had said before, and he repeat- 
ed he had no doubt it would be done; it 
was a practical impossibility to remedy the 
evil complaided of by the noble Earl. It 
was practically impossible to remedy such 
an evil by means of limiting the right of 
voting to the original scripowners, as scrip, 
like a bank note, could not be identified 
with any particular party. The question 
for their Lordships was, which was the 
least mischievous alternative ? There was 
no doubt that individual hardship would ac- 
crue; but he said that the evil that would 
arise in taking advantage of the practical 
remedy which the Government proposed, 
and that the only one which anybody had 
suggested, would be but a feather in the 
balance, compared with the evil to the 
commercial community, and the population 
in general, if a stop was not put in some 
way te the progress of things as they were 
now going on. He thought it a matter of 
courtesy to allude to the Amendments of 
the noble Earl, as he had the kindness to 
place them in his hands that morning. 
The noble Earl had stated that great in- 
justice would be done if means were not 
taken to enable shareholders to continue 
the existence of a company. Let him, in 
the first place, again disabuse the noble 
Earl’s mind of the impression that the Bill 
which he held in his hand and the Ses- 
sional Orders were for no other purpose 
than to save speculators from the scrape 
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into which they had got themselves. The 
Bill was to enable companies which were 
inchoate—which had not come before Par- 
liament, or, having come before Parliament, 
had failed from their own demerits, or from 
non-compliance with Standing Orders—to 
enable them to wind up their affairs, to see 
in what position the partnership was, and 
to relieve themselves from their liabilities. 
Let him also disabuse the noble Earl of the 
notion that the measure applied solely to 
the Bills now before Parliament. There 
had been upwards of 1200. Now there 
were not more than 430 or thereabouts, 
and all the others were in the condition of 
partnerships in a state of incapacity of 
winding up their affairs, and ascertaining 
what liabilities they were subject to here- 
after. The noble Earl said, that on the 
dissolution of a company its property ought 
to be vested in the minority if they wished 
to go on. He (Lord Dalhousie) objected 
to that as an injustice to those who were 
retiring. It would be a downright robbery 
to allow twenty or some small minority of 
shareholders, to possess the whole of the 
valuable property belonging to those who 
were retiring. The proper course would 
be to let the concern be wound up, let the 
property be sold, and let the dissentient 
minority, if they purchased, purchase it; 
and for a 51. note they could go before the 
Provisional Registrar, and constitute them- 
selves a newcompany. There was no doubt 
that gambling was carried on in the worst 
form, and would still be carried on. It was 
a great, an acknowledged, and an unmi- 
tigated evil; but the proposition of the 
noble Earl would only tend to increase it a 
thousand fold. He feared it would do 
neither more nor less than provide a nest- 
egg for speculation all over the kingdom; 
and the lowest and worst kind of specula- 
tors would incubate upon it, till, by this 
time next year, it would produce a most 
mischievous brood of these schemes. If 
there were no other remedy for this state 
of things, the course proposed might be 
adopted. But there was aremedy: if there 
were parties who were desirous of going on, 
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value of the assets of the company, then 
go down to Serjeant’s Inn, and they were 
again a registered company, possessed of 
their plans. He again asked, was there 
any evil in this course? And he defied 
any noble Lord to say that he had exag- 
gerated his statement. Such being the 
case, a remedy being provided on the one 
hand for the existing evil, and one which 
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was 80 little liable to abuse on the other, 
he thought their Lordships could adopt no 
other course. On these grounds he should 
object to the proposal of the noble Earl, 
entering at the same time fully into his 
motives, and desiring, as sincerely as he, 
that no unnecessary pressure should be 
applied to these companies—desiring that 
the expense already incurred should, if 
possible, not be wasted, and anxious to 
give the minority, if they were desirous of 
going on, the means of possessing them- 
selves of the plans for the purpose of doing 
so. He conceived he had now disposed of 
all the points of the noble Earl opposite; 
and he trusted their Lordships would see 
no objection to going into Committee, 
Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he thought 
his noble Friend who had just sat down 
had answered a certain part, but not the 
essential part, of the proposition of his 
noble Friend. But he would appeal to 
their Lordships if ever there was a state of 
things more painful to contemplate with 
respect to parties out of doors, and 
more disgraceful to the Legislature, than 
that the Government should have allowed 
such a system to arise and to be fostered, 
and should then come forward, admitting 
its existence, and seek to remedy these 
evils not by grappling with the subject ina 
large and masterly manner, not by laying 
down some broad and intelligible principle 
with respect to these great speculations 
(for great and important they were in their 
bearings on the national interests, and well 
worthy of being protected and guided to 
good results)—not by dealing with this 
question in such a manner as to give the 
country any hope for the future, but by 
dealing with it as a thing of shreds and 
patches—here a little remedy by an Order 
of their Lordships’ House, and here 4 
little remedy by Act of Parliament, but 
giving to the people of this country no in- 
dication of any stability of plan, any large 
intention, any statesmanlike way of dealing 
with the subject. He quite agreed that 
the object of the Bill was a good one; 
they were all anxious to accomplish the ob- 
But how 
did the Bill propose to do this? He had 
not taunted his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) with being premature in his an- 
nouncement, but with the ineffectual mode 
in which he proposed to deal with the ques- 
tion; and he now repeated that charge. 
If ever there was a course likely to be 


prejudicial to the public interests, it was 
that of stating, that ata future time on the 
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31st of March—leaving an interval for all 
speculators to prepare themselves in—an 
altered state of the law would take place. 
There was no example, as far as he knew, 
ofanything approaching to this in any ana- 
logous legislation. The noble Earl had 
given notice, on the 31st of March, that 
persons becoming possessed—not persons 
then possessed—of stock, might act in a 
given way, either to promote or to inter- 
rupt and destroy these schemes. It was 
well known that every new railroad had to 
compete with old railroads; capital had 
been invested against these schemes as 
well as for them; and the moment the 
noble Earl was so inadvertent as to give 
notice to parties that if they took a certain 
step by a given day, they would have the 
means of acting upon the interests of these 
new companies—that moment it was quite 
obvious to every one that parties having a 
direct interest in preventing the construc- 
tion of new lines, would use this power for 
the purpose of acting injuriously to others. 
This had actually been the case ; his noble 
Friend admitted it, and said he despaired 
ofaremedy. The right of voting in more 
important companies than these—he be- 
lieved, in the Bank of England and in the 
East India Company—was guarded by a 
provision that parties should not acquire 
that right unless they had been for a given 
time in possession of stock. That was the 
common sense of the measure; and sucha 
provision ought to have been introduced 
into this Bill. The object of this Bill was 
to extricate a certain number of persons 
from the difficulties in which they were 
placed, and thereby to extricate the public 
from the effects of inopportune and ill- 
advised speculative enterprise. But it was 
never contemplated to give notice to a 
number of gentlemen, in order that they 
might get themselves apparently into a 
scrape, and then make use of the powers 
of this Bill to bring themselves round 
again. He had suggested a provision— 
he knew not whether it would have been 
effectual, but it was certainly right in prin- 
ciple—that, as in the ordinary course of 
voting, every person claiming a vote should 
make a declaration that he had been pos- 
sessed of an interest in the company on the 
31st of March, and had not acquiredit for the 
purpose. This would have secured the bond 
fides of the transaction ; it would have pre- 
vented this railway king or that railway em- 
peror from employing his great power to 
cheek and arrest the speculation of rival com- 
panies ; and the measure would then have 
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done that which Government intended and 
wished it to do—it would have given to the 
parties who were engaged in these specu- 
lations at the time a locus penitentic, in 
order that they might determine whe- 
ther they would go on or not. Had such 
a declaration been provided, all the subse- 
quent speculation would have been checked. 
His noble Friend (Lord Dalhousie) seemed 
to say that the speculation was not of his 
creating ; and it would be a misrepresen- 
tation to say that the speculation anterior to 
his proposal had any connexion whatever 
with it. But it could not be denied that an 
increased and more mischievous specula- 
tion had since been going on, by reason of 
the proposition now before them ; and there 
was no doubt it would be used for mis- 
chievous and bad purposes. But the 13th 
Clause provided that the parties entitled to 
vote should be those who were in possess- 
ion of, and produced, certificates declaring 
them entitled to shares, notwithstanding 
they were not the parties to whom the 
shares had been originally granted. Now, 
see what would happen: ten men might go 
into a room, produce their certificates, and 
vote upon them ; and there was nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the assignment of 
those shares in the room itself; and ten 
other men might become, under the 
terms of the Act, legally entitled to vote 
again in respect of those shares; this 
might be repeated ten thousand times; and 
by this false multiplication of votes, the 
interest and existence of the company might 
be compromised. As to the maps and 
plans, he considered they were parts of the 
assets of the company, and ought not to 
remain in the possession of the minority. 
But this might be easily remedied. Let a 
value be put upon the plans, and give to 
the parties who wished the company to 
continue the right of pre-emption; the 
value of the plans might be carried to the 
credit of the company amongst its assets, 
and their use would thus be secured to the 
parties desirous of continuing. He did not 
for a moment contemplate the partnership 
being continued ; let the minority act like 
any other class of persons, and re-register, 
as his noble Friend suggested. Thus no 
injustice would be be done to any party. 

The Eart of DALHOUSIE said, the 
fairest plan would be that proposed by 
the Bill, to put up the plans, &c., to com- 
petition. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, if this were 
done, the parties who sought to continue 
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them at a ruinous price; but if the value 
of the plans and sections were fixed, either 
by the department of which the noble Earl 
(Earl Dalhousie) was at the head, or by 
any other competent party, no such objec- 
tion would arise; and the parties were 
certainly entitled to a pre-emption. He 
did not wish to move any Amendment to 
the Bill, which he was anxious to see 
effectual, if it could be made so; but he 
hoped his noble Friend would see the pro- 
priety of preventing the indefinite transfer 
of shares, and of introducing a provision, 
requiring a declaration from the parties 
voting, that they were possessed of their 
interest before the 3lst of March. He 
made these objections, not with the view 
of throwing difficulties in the way of the 
Bill—for, on the contrary, he was friendly 
to it, and wished to see it pass—but to 
render it such as would justify the inten- 
tions of the Government in proposing it, 
and the act of the Legislature in passing it. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he entirely 
agreed with his noble Friend who had just 
sat down, in the observations he had made 
in favour of the measure; and it was be- 
cause he (Lord Brougham) was friendly to 
the measure, which his noble Friend profes- 
sed to be, and no doubt was, that he rather 
regretted that his noble Friend’s speech 
had been delivered against the measure. 
The obvious course, where any one was 
friendly to a measure, was to support it, 
not to oppose it, at least on this side the 
Channel. In Limerick it might be other- 
wise; but on this side St. George’s Channel 
it was customary to show friendship to a 
Bill by supporting it with a speech or a 
vote. To speak against a measure, and 
to vote for it, was to look one way and 
row another; but his noble Friend seemed 
to reconcile both inconsistencies by both 
speaking against the measure of which he 
said he approved, and by voting against it, 
as far as some alterations went which he 
was about to propose. He regretted, quite 
as much as his noble Friend could do, that 
a larger measure had not been originally 
passed, and that a greater change had not 
been effected, prospectively and heretofore, 
in the whole system of conducting railway 
legislation, and private Bills generally. 
He rejoiced most heartily that this opinion, 
which had long been entertained by himself 
and many of their Lordships, was gaining 
ground every day, both here and elsewhere 
—out of doors and in the other House of 
Parliament. The present measure had 
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change in the whole system; but it did not 
profess to be this—it merely professed to 
apply a remedy to an existing evil. In 
applying a particular remedy to a specific 
mischief, they could not totally alter the 
system upon wide and general views of a 
prospective nature ; but other means were 
perfectly competent to them; and while 
approving of this Bill as a remedy for a 
specific ill, they might go on to effect a 
more sweeping change in the Private Bill 
legislation, which he sincerely hoped would, 
before long, be introduced, and would pre- 
vent such mischiefs as they now witnessed 
from recurring. They were greatly de- 
ceived if they supposed that by putting 
down the gambling mania for the present, 
they extirpated it; for it had its root in 
the bad passions of human nature, and 
would continue to visit, haunt, distract, 
and half ruin this country, as it had done 
in 1825 and 1826; as it had done ina 
lesser way in 1807, in the Buenos Ayres 
gambling mania; as it had done in “the 
Orders in Council’? mania, which led to 
the smuggling transactions of 1809, 1810, 
1811, and 1812; and as it had done, worst 
of all, in 1825, producing a panic, almost 
a convulsion, in the money market, which 
was very nearly being repeated within a 
few months or a few weeks past; but 
which, owing to the good and firm conduct 
of those at the head of affairs, and owing 
to the admirable conduct of the Bank of 
England, had happily passed over without 
seriously injuring us, and only left us to 
hope and pray that such a wise improve- 
ment of the system might take place as 
should render the recurrence of any such 
frightful crisis in future all but impossible. 
He felt considerable doubt with respect to 
the proposal of his noble Friend behind 
him. He thought that in justice some 
such power might be given, if it did not 
exist already. It would be a cruel thing 
on those who were responsible for all the 
liabilities of the concern up to the time of 
their going out, to transfer all the property 

they had to the minority, without giving 

them the fair value for it. It ought to be 

sold; and there should be no pre-emption 

to the minority; otherwise, those who were 

going out did not obtain the fair value for 

their property. Let those who remained 

in compete for the property with others; 

and having bought it, they could be enabled 

for 51. to register themselves. He saw no 

necessity whatever for altering the provi- 

sions of the Bill. The subject was a most 

important one; and a single false step 
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might frustrate the whole measure, and 
produce other mischiefs which they could 
not foresee. The noble Lord who spoke 
last had pointed out a difficulty about the 
voting, which might require attention ; but 
he must have forgotten what had been stated 
by the noble Earl (Earl Dalhousie), that 
this was @ mere slip in the draft of the Bill. 
Lord MonteaGLE said, he was aware of 
this.] Ile should not have supposed, from 
his noble Friend’s speech, that he knew 
there was a slip, and knew it was going to 
be rectified; because he had made an 
attack upon it, as if it were not going to 
be rectified. He (Lord Brougham) wished 
to be understood as not committed against 
the proposition of his noble Friend behind 
him, until he had had an opportunity of 
considering more fully the explanations of 
the noble Earl by whom the measure was 
proposed. As at present advised, he 
thought there was no occasion for the pro- 
vision suggested, as the case appeared to 
him to be provided for by the Bill as it 
now stood. He heartily hoped and trusted 
that the country would have the benefit of 
amuch larger and more extensive improve- 
ment in the system of legislation with re- 
spect to these matters ; and whatever Go- 
vernment should carry such an improve- 
ment into effect, would deserve the grati- 
tude not only of this age, but of posterity; 
for it would be beyond all other reforms 
and all other improvements which had been 
effected. He alluded to the conduct and 
management of the public business of the 
country. All the courts of law in Eng- 
land, Seotland, and Ireland, had not in 
ten years disposed of one hundredth part 
of the interests in land, money, stock, or 
inthe comforts of men’s lives, which were 
not to be valued in money or in stock that 
Parliament every Session disposed of, not 
merely in Railway Bills, but in other por- 
tions of the Private Bill legislation of both 
Houses. Parliament at present in this 
respect possessed, as had been described 
by a learned authority, a transcendental 
power—a power which no court of law 
possessed—that of taking men’s property 
from them in spite of their objections to 
part with it, at a price not fixed by the 
seller but by the purchaser, or some per- 
fon more or less friendly to him; and all 
this was carried on in the very worst pos- 
sible way, by tribunals the least competent 
to do justice, and by a most expensive, 
latory, and vexatious process. The sys- 
‘tm was a standing shame and disgrace— 
te would not say to the Constitution of 
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the country—but to those parts of the 
Constitution to which grave matters of 
legislation were entrusted. He (Lord 
Brougham) should depart from political 
life with comfort and satisfaction when he 
reflected that he had been the propounder 
and advocate of great and salutary mea- 
sures of reform in this respect. 

Lorp ASHBURTON thought it would 
have been more regular if the discussion 
upon the propositions intended to be made 
in respect of the blots and defects of this 
Bill—some of which, it appeared, were 
accidental—had been postponed until the 
Bill had got into Committee. However, 
he must say, that he should be extremely 
sorry to suppose that this Bill was all that 
was intended to be done by the Govern- 
ment on the subject of railway legislation 
—that nothing further was contemplated 
to relieve the country from the state of 
confusion into which railway speculation 
had thrown it. The Bill before the House 
had only a very limited object in view ; 
that of enabling those projects which were 
abandoned by a great portion of the per- 
sons concerned in them, to be wound up 
by those who so found themselves in a 
difficulty. The Bill also would relieve this 
House from the consideration of many 
Railway Bills with which it would other- 
wise have to deal. In this he rejoiced, 
because he should be, indeed, sorry to 
think that the House could possibly pass 
the great mass of Bills—upwards, as had 
been stated, of 400—which were now 
pending. This could not be done without 
serious injury, and without entailing upon 
the country the greatest confusion and 
distress. As to the spirit of gambling 
which had prevailed, and which he be- 
lieved still prevailed, he thought it would 
be impossible to counteract it by any Par- 
liamentary enactment. The only plan to 
effect that object which he could suggest 
would be, not to permit any issue of scrip 
in any railway company until the Bill had 
actually passed. Ie meant that the pro- 
perty in these companies should change 
hands by transfer, as was the case at the 
Bank of England and the India House, 
until the Bill had passed into a law, when, 
but not till then, scrip might be issued. 
With respect to the dissolution of the 
companies, a question arose as to whom 
the property in plans, &c., should belong ; 
and would it not be well to provide that 
those who chose to remain in the company 
should have the option of purchasing, and 
buying up the capital of those who wished 
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to retire? He would only repeat a view 
which he had strongly pressed upon the 
Select Committee which had been ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of the 
pending Railway Bills—that a great dan- 
ger and evil would be incurred, if the 
pending schemes were allowed to go out 
of the House of Lords to anything like the 
extent to which they had been told the 
number amounted. He for one did not 
reproach the Government for the state of 
things which existed; for he thought the 
fault was with Parliament itself, and did 
not attach to his noble Friend (the Earl of 
Dalhousie) who had the superintendence 
of these affairs, and who by this Bill con- 
templated the relief of the House from 
many of the embarrassments in which it 
would otherwise have been placed. 

Eart FITZWILLIAM said, that al- 
though this Bill would diminish the number 
of railway schemes in the present Session 
of Parliament, it seemed to be impossible 
to say what the effect of it would be, or 
whether the greater number of the schemes 
that would be got rid of by it were schemes 
that ought to be got rid of. It was impos- 
sible to say whether it might not put an 
end to many good schemes, while it would 
leave many bad schemes to proceed. The 
desire of a company to wind up its con- 
cerns was no unerring criterion by which 
to judge of the goodness or badness of the 
scheme—he meant for the public. He 
doubted, indeed, whether it was a safe 
criterion by which to judge of the good- 
ness or badness of the scheme even for the 
shareholders or speculators themselves ; 
but of this he was quite sure, that it was 
no criterion by which to form an opinion of 
the value, or non-value, of the scheme for 
the public at large. Now, with respect to 
the objection that had been made with re- 
ference to the gambling that might take 
place, the suggestion made by the noble 
Lord who had just sat down was the best 
that could by possibility be carried into 
effect. He referred to the proposal that 
there should be no change of the property 
in those railways from the time of the 
original subscription until the Act was 
passed. That would be the best, if not 
the only mode, of putting an end to gam- 
bling ; but he doubted much whether it 
could now be made practicable. He wished 
very much to draw the attention of his 
noble Friend at the head of the Board of 
Trade to the question of those plans. What 
was to become of them? They were 
valuable property. They were valuable 
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documents and public property. He con. 
fessed he thought there should be sufficient 
grounds in that Bill for vesting them en. 
tirely in the Government. It might be 
said that they were part of the assets of the 
company, and that the whole of the assets of 
the company ought to be brought to bear 
in winding up its affairs. That was true; 
but at the same time let them mark the 
position in which those companies were now 
placed, and the advantages they would de. 
rive from this Bill. Was it not fair that 
they should receive from them quid pro 
quo; and when Parliament gave those com- 
panies the powers conferred by this Bill, 
they should say to them on the part of the 
public, ‘‘ We should be possessed of all the 
valuable information you have.’’ He (Earl 
Fitzwilliam would wish to see the plans 
deposited in a public office. He thought, 
on the whole, they ought to be in the pos- 
session of the Government; and he could 
not help looking forward to seeing the 
whole of those railway plans in the hands 
of the Government. It had been said by 
some person that the parties should have 
the power to get them sold by auction, and 
that every person should have the power to 
bid for them. But in case that proposition 
was carried into effect, who, he (Earl Fitz- 
william) asked, would be the persons to 
bid for them ? Some of the great railway 
companies, who would by that means get 
into the possession of information which 
might be exceedingly valuable to them in 
carrying out their schemes, not for the be- 
nefit of the public, but for the purpose of 
advancing their own interests. It would be 
like an adverse party getting into his pos- 
session the case of the person to whom he was 
opposed; and he (Earl Fitzwilliam) appre- 
hended—and he thought all their Lordships 
would agree with him, that would give undue 
advantage to certain parties who might be 
desirous of obtaining that information. Let 
them consider the great mass of informa- 
tion which might be thus obtained—in- 
formation that would be most important for 
competing lines, but which would not be 
so important even for competing individual 
lines as for those great and powerful com- 
panies ; for, by obtaining possession of it, 
thoy would thereby be enabled to carry to 
a considerable extent that monopoly against 
which it was one of the duties of Parliament 
to protect the country. Every day they 
received evidence of the means by which 
those parties were endeavouring to main- 
tain and extend those monopolies; and he 
(Earl Fitzwilliam) was sure they ought not, 
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by putting up those plans to public auc- 
tion, give those parties the opportunity of 
acquiring, at a very low rate, a mass of 
property that would give them information 
which they would not otherwise be able to 
obtain but at great labour and expense. 
He thought, undoubtedly, whatever they 
did on other points, they ought not to 
leave the question of those documents 
loose, and that they should not allow those 
plans to be bought up by parties who had 
sinister objects in view. 

Lorp REDESDALE was of opinion 
that another very good reason existed for 
rot putting them up for auction, and that 
was, that no person would give anything 
for them ; for it should be recollected that 
copies of those plans were lodged with the 
derk of the peace, the parochial clerk, and 
the Board of Trade. And as to the sur- 
veyor’s own book, it was only intelligible 
to the man who went over the ground and 
made the survey; and his minute book 
could not be made available by any other 
engineer. The engineer who made the 
survey could alone interpret what it meant, 
and understand the points which gave the 
exact measurements. But, with regard to 
the plans, they were all lithographed, and 
distributed amongst the parties who were 
interested in the project. Copies of them 
might be thus obtained, or they might 
otherwise be traced by any person who 
chose to go to the different parishes and 
inspect the copies lodged with the parish 
clerks; or they might refer to the copies 
lodged with the clerks of the peace, or to 
the general survey lodged with the Board 
of Trade. He would now refer to another 
remark that had been made with reference 
to this Bill. It was said that there would 
be jobbing practised in getting rid of those 
companies. He thought, however, that 
those companies that would be wound up 
thould be honestly wound up by the par- 
ties belonging to them. But even if a 
little evil were experienced, they should be 
content to endure it, and take the great 
good they got by this Bill. It was well 
the parties should know the exact state 
they were in, and ascertain not only the 
Bills that would be brought under the ope- 
ration of this Bill, but also those which 
were likely to succeed. He should, in the 
course of the ensuing week—on Thursday 
next—submit a Resolution to their Lord- 
ships to appoint a time beyond which that 
ouse would not appoint a Committee on 
opposed Railway Bills. 

he Marquess of CLANRICARDE 


{May 1} 
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had come to the conclusion that nothing 
whatever had been said to show that the 
objections stated to the present shape of 
the Bill should not be obviated, and that 
the Bill should not be adapted to provide 
for the cases which had been stated with 
so much clearness and ability by his noble 
Friend who spoke from that side of the 
House. Notwithstanding the speech made 
by the noble Earl (the Earl of Dalhousie), 
he hoped he would further consider the 
measure, with a view to obviate the objec- 
tions that had been taken to it. He (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) apprehended that 
the public would be much injured, if the 
Bill passed, by the gambling operations of 
the Stock Exchange, which would throw out 
Bills that ought to pass, in as great numbers 
as Bills that ought not to pass. He (the 
Marquess of Clanricarde) did not wish to 
press an adjournment of the question; but 
he hoped the noble Earl at the head of the 
Board of Trade would consider those mat- 
ters, if not in Committee, at all events be- 
fore the bringing up of the Report. He 
trusted that means would be adopted to 
prevent rival lines from coming in and 
over-ruling the bond fide shareholders of a 
company that had invested their money in 
an undertaking, and also prevent them from 
depriving the public of the benefit of a well- 
considered line of railway. 
House in Committee. 
ments made. 

Bill to be reported. 
House adjourned. 


Several amend- 


me 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, May 1, 1846. 


Minotes.} Pussic Brits.—1°- Battersea Park. 


3°: and passed. Friendly Societies. 


PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Viscount Clive, from Mem- 


bers of the Bath Church of England Lay Association, 
for Establishment of Manchester Bishopric.—By several 
hon. Members, from a great number of places, in favour 
of Roman Catholic Relief Bill.—By several hon, Members, 
from various places, against the Union of St. Asaph and 
Bangor Dioceses, but in favour of the Appointment of a 
Bishop to the See of Manchester.—By Mr. S. Crawford, 
from Retail Beersellers of the Town of Rochdale and its 
Neighbourhood, for Alteration of Law respecting Excise. 
able Liquors.—By Mr. E. B. Roche, from Fishermen and 
other Inhabitants of the Port and Town of Dungarvan, 
against the use of Traw] and Trammel Nets in the Dun- 
garvan Bay Fishery.—By Lord James Stuart, from Land- 
owners, Farmers, and Ratepayers, of the Parishes of 
Porthkerry and Barry, for Alteration of the Highways 
Bill—By Mr. Bowes from the Ratepayers of Coopon 
Bewly, for the Repeal or Alteration of the Lunatics Act, 
and Lunatic Asylums and Pauper Lunatics Act.—By 
several hon. Members, from a number of Persons con- 
nected with the Administration of the Poor Law, for a 
Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Sir 
John Tyrell, from Churchwardens and Overseers of the 
Parish of Halsted, against the Poor Removal Bill—By 
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Mr. Thomas D be, from Inhabitants of Paisley 
and Failsworth, against the Protection of Life (Ireland) 
Bill. 





MR. SMITH O’BRIEN. 


Mr. E. B. ROCHE said, it appeared that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Limerick, 
who was now kept in durance vile by the 
House, complained that he (Mr. Roche) 
had misunderstood him in what he had 
stated last night. Therefore, in justice to 
that hon. Member and to himself also, he 
hoped the House would permit him to read, 
without comment, a letter which he had 
received from his hon. Friend. It was as 
follows :-— 

«« House of Commons Prison, May 1, 1846. 

“‘My dear Roche—I shall feel much obliged if 
you will explain to the House this evening that 
you were under a misconception when you stated 
yesterday that I complained that no opportunity 
had been afforded to me of speaking in my own 
defence. On the contrary, I cheerfully acknow- 
ledged that such an opportunity was offered, and 
that I declined to avail myself of it. Iwas very 
anxious to have spoken yesterday, because I 
do not think that my case was fairly stated 
to the House by the Chairman of the Committee 
of Selection. I referred to my letters to the Com- 
mittee, as stating the grounds upon which I had 
refused to serve upon Committees on Scotch and 
English Railway Bills. If those letters had been 
read in extenso, I should have been contented to 
abide the opinion of the House upon them; but 
the Chairman of the Committee of Selection read 
only such portions of them as tended to produce 
an impression on the House unfavourable to my 
conduct. I wish it also to be known, that until the 
closing sentence of Mr. Estcourt’s speech reached 
me, I did not know what was the nature of the 
Motion which he intended to submit, so that I was 
unprepared to form an opinion as to the course 
which it would be most advisable for me to adopt. 
I did not know whether I was to be imprisoned, or 
reprimanded, or whether a Committee might not 
be appointed to take the case into consideration 
before any final Motion should be proposed to the 
House. As mine is a new case, arising out of 
Resolutions adopted without notice, without dis- 
cussion, not founded on long-established practice, 
not supported by any authority derived from sta- 
tute or from prescription, it seemed to me that 
the appointment of a Committee to deliberate 
upon the subject was not only the wisest and most 
natural mode of dealing with the case, but also 
that which would have been most conformable to 
former precedents. I need not say that my deci- 
sion with respect to the propriety of addressing 
the House on my own behalf, or of remaining si- 
lent, might have been affected by a knowledge of 
the Motion which was to be proposed to the House. 
Undoubtedly, if I had foreseen that my views would 
have been so much misrepresented in debate as 
they have been, I should not have declined to state 
them fully to the House. In all proceedings in 
Parliament, it is customary to give due notice to 
the parties affected by such proceedings ; such no- 
tice, therefore, may be considered asa right rather 
than a courtesy, With reference to the prelimi- 


nary Motion made on Monday night, I was left in 
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such entire ignorance of the terms of that Motion, 
that I absolutely mistook the question when put 
from the Chair, and imagined that it was an order 
to attend the House on Tuesday, whereas I after. 
wards learned that it was an order to attend the 
Committee. On last Friday, I stated to Mr. Est. 
court in private that I should feel much obliged 
to him if he would intimate to me the terms of the 
Motion which he intended to make in reference to 
my case, as soon as his own determination was 
formed. I subsequently received no communica. 
tion from him. I do not wish you to reveal to the 
House what an Irishman thinks of such a mode 
of proceeding ; suffering from the injustice of the 
British House of Commons, I expect nothing from 
its generosity. I shall make no further appeal to 
the House. Yesterday, I was extremely anxious 
to have been allowed to speak on my own behalf 
before my committal to prison as a culprit. | 
shall not again condescend to solicit even this tri- 
fling favour. In concluding, I beg most anxiously 
and earnestly to request you to inform the House 
that I am no party to any Motion for my discharge, 
—I remain, my dear Roche, very sincerely yours, 
“Wii S$. O’Brixy. 
“E. B. Roche, Esq., M.P.” 


SMOKE NUISANCE. 
Sm J. GRAHAM, in answer to a ques- 


tion, said, that at the close of last Session 
he had expressed great apprehension that 
it would not be expedient to make the con- 
sumption of smoke compulsory. The Re- 
port of the Commission just issued, so far 
from removing his doubts, had confirmed 
them. He should not, therefore, be pre- 
pared to bring in a Billrendering it impera- 
tive to consume smoke in all departments 
of manufacture. 


PROTECTION OF LIFE (IRELAND) BILL— 
ADJOURNED DEBATE (SEVENTH NIGHT). 


The Adjourned Debate on the Protec- 
tion of Life (Ireland) Bill was resumed. 

Mr. P. SOMERS said, that something 
more than legislation was required for Ire- 
land. They might remove some of the 
evils that pressed upon that country, but 
the panacea for Ireland was to be found in 
the example and good conduct of the land- 
lords. He hoped the Government would 
withdraw the measure. He expressed his 
thanks to Government for the desire they 
had evinced to relieve the distress of the 
Irish people by affording employment to 
those who required it. He called the at- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site to the claims of the town of Sligo to 
at least a fair proportion of the promised 
benefaction, for he regretted to say that 
the greatest distress prevailed in that 
place. The hon. and gallant Members for 
Armagh and Donegal, not content with 
attributing the evils which had befallen 
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Ireland to the existence of the Repeal As- 
sociation, had thought fit to stigmatize the 
great mass of their fellow countrymen «s 
factious and seditious. He indignantly re- 
pudiated the imputation; and he begged 
to say, that the loyalty and devotion to 
their Sovereign of the members of that 
Association equalled, if it did not exceed, 
that of the hon. Gentlemen to whom he 
referred. 

Mr. M. O’CONNELL said, the right 
hon. Baronet the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury had presented to the House a very 
horrid picture of the state of Ireland, which 
he had no doubt had produced an impres- 
sion upon the minds of any persons of the 
absolute necessity of such a measure as 
that now under consideration. The right 
hon. Baronet drew a strong contrast be- 
tween the state of crime in Ireland in 1843 
and during the last year, and asked whe- 
ther—if crime had so materially increased 
in the space of two years—some measure 
should not be adopted for its repression. 
Now, if during those two years the Govern- 
ment had done nothing to check crime in 
Ireland, the necessity of such a measure 
as the present might have been admitted ; 
but if they looked to the Statute-book and 
in the records of Parliament, they would 
see that since 1843 the Government in 
this country and in Ireland had not been 
idle in adopting measures with the pro- 
fessed object of meeting this evil. In 
1843, they dismissed from the commission 
of the peace all magistrates who counte- 
tenanced the Repeal movement. About 
twenty-two of those gentlemen were dis- 
missed by one letter from the Lord Chan- 
cellor; thirty or forty others immediately 
threw up their commissions; and several 
who had not before been Repealers joined 
the Repeal Association. The Government 
next introduced in this House that most 
ridiculous of all measures—the Arms Bill, 
which was professedly designed to put 
down outrage and agrarian insurrection. 
By that measure, however, the same faci- 
lities were given to the ill-disposed as to 
the well-affected for obtaining arms and 
gunpowder. Previously to the passing of 
that Act, no person could possess a quan- 
tity of gunpowder exceeding 1 lb. without 
license from a justice of the peace; but 
how, any person holding a license to keep 
arms, might, upon that certificate, obtain 
any quantity of gunpowder he chose. The 
next step taken by the Government was to 
issue the Clontarf proclamation, and they 
then proceeded to arrest the leaders of the 
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Repeal agitation. They commenced what 
was called a monster prosecution; and the 
leaders of the movement were detained in 
custody till they were released by the deci- 
sion of the other House of Parliament. 
Now, what was the effect of those mea- 
sures? By the dismissals from the com- 
mission of the peace, the Government 
added numbers and strength to the 
ranks of Repeal; and they removed from 
the magistracy those gentlemen in whom 
the people had the greatest confidence. 
By the Arms Act they placed in the hands 
of the peasantry of Ireland, under the first 
registry, no less than 90,000 stand of 
arms. Could they be surprised, then, af- 
ter these measures had failed to secure 
their intended results, that the people of 
Ireland should entertain strong contempt 
for the power of a Government which had 
been unsuccessful in its legislation, and im- 
becile in the administration of the law ? 
They believed that those who had failed 
hitherto would fail in future, and were not 
exactly the men to be entrusted with ex- 
traordinary powers. For what purpose did 
they ask for those powers? To remedy 
mischiefs they had themselves created. 
They had miserably bungled all their for- 
mer measures, and they now wanted an 
opportunity of still further displaying their 
incompetence. Their failures were not 
confined to their hostility, but extended 
even to their attempts at conciliation. 
They carried the Catholic Bequests Bill to 
facilitate the charities of Catholics in Ire- 
land; but this was done at the very moment 
when the Courts of Equity had declared 
the Irish Catholics free to exercise their 
charity by bequests and donations as 
they pleased, and when, therefore, the 
power professed to be given them by the 
Act had already been confirmed to them 
by the Judges. The Government next 
established what had been called godless 
Colleges, and gave a grant to the Catholic 
College of Maynooth; and if that grant 
had been given at an earlier period, it 
might have prevented much of the ill feel- 
ing which had been excited in Ireland. But 
it had been suggested, and it was believed, 
that that grant was not prompted by any 
regard for Ireland, but by the threatening 
indications of a storm in the Western hori- 
zon. All this afforded an ample justifica- 
tion to Irish Members in resisting this Bill 
in the first stage with the same firmness 
that they would oppose it in its last stage. 
They would forego no opportunity and 
relax no exertion to defeat it. True it 
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was that the Members for Ireland had al- 
lowed the Peace Preservation Bill of 1835 
to pass into a law; but the rulers of the 
State were very different men then and 
now. It had also been much modified in 
its clauses ; and though the Government of 
the day had that engine in their hands for 
four or five years, not a single prosecution 
was instituted under it in any county in 
Ireland. It was not that measure which 
caused the pacification of Ireland, but that 
pacification was attributable to the fulfil- 
ment of the promises held out by the Go- 
vernment. And yet the right hon. Baro- 
net told them that the peace of Ireland be- 
tween 1835 and 1841 was maintained by a 
law which had never been put in force ! 
The Whigs, while in power, did their duty 
to both countries, and produced peace and 
tranquillity in Ireland; but they were per- 
petually denounced in the House by those 
whose return to power produced increasing 
outrages from the moment it took place. 
But this Bill never could quiet that state 
of things. Even the Government officials 
denied its use; and only the other day a 
stipendiary magistrate remarked to him 
(Mr. M. O’Connell), ‘‘ I cannot think what 
they mean by locking people up in the 
night; scarcely a single outrage has been 
committed by night since the beginning of 
this insurrection—of ‘this agrarian disturb- 
ance.”’ Ifthe Government passed a law to 
prohibit men from ever stirring from home 
at all, perhaps they might obtain what 
they sought; unless, indeed, their object 
was, that the gentry might now travel by 
night, the people being locked up. He 
was not there to deny that outrage existed, 
and still less that it had increased of late 
years; but he knew its causes too well to 
imagine that this measure could ever stop 
it. He had seen Clare in a worse state 
than any county was now in; he remem- 
bered it when every gentleman’s house was 
@ garrison, and you were regularly chal- 
lenged if you went to the door; they had 
loopholes for musketry, and the cattle were 
driven in from the fields. The cause was 
the want of potato ground, the same as in 
many parts now; and that continued for 
three or four years, till he (Mr. M. 0’Con- 
nell), with the hon. Member for Cork and 
Mr. Steele, under the sanction of ‘the au- 
thorities, the Marquess of Anglesey being 
Lord Lieutenant, went among the people 
to arrange that lenity and kindness should 
be shown them instead of severity; and in 
that one night 500 stand of arms were 
given up. Clare then became as tranquil 
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as Middlesex. Only forty-five individuals 
had kept that county in a state of insurree. 
tion for these years. One of them said 
frankly, ‘“The fault was all with the gentry; 
if they had come together at first, and 
shown a little courage, and endeavoured to 
put down the fomenters of these disturb- 
ances, there would have been an end to all 
this in three months; it was through their 
cowardice that we have got on.’’ In the 
counties lately disturbed, if the gentry had 
shown front, instead of calling for Coercion 
Bills, these outrages would have been put 
down, and peace restored long since. But, 
believing this measure improper and ineff- 
cient, he should continue his opposition to 
it by every means in his power, pertinacious 
though it might be called. 

Mr. COLQUHOUN hoped there would 
now be an end to the doubts of the hon. 
Member for Lambeth (Mr. Hawes) with 
regard to the statements made as to crime, 
since the hon. Member for Tralee had ad- 
mitted that it had increased, and had de- 
scribed the state of Ireland in one remark- 
able and emphatic word—“ insurrection,” 
such as there was in Clare some years ago. 
[Mr. M. O’Conneti: I said agrarian in- 
surrection.] Agrarian insurrection, then, 
prevailed in Ireland. [Mr. M. O’Conngi: 
In some districts.] Of course, it was not 
the whole of Ireland that was spoken of, 
neither did the Bill apply to the whole of 
Ireland. Did not thatclearly justify the grant 
of the augmented powers required by the 
Government? It was easy to complain of 
non-resident gentry; but how could they be 
expected to reside where their lives were 
not safe? Take the case of Mr. Clarke, 
who was murdered on his own property in 
broad daylight, in the midst of the people 
he employed. Take Lord Orkney’s case. 
Lord Orkney had estates in Tipperary and 
in Queen’s County, and he went to reside 
upon his estate in the former county. He 
had not been there many days before his 
table was covered with threatening letters; 
not a very good way of inducing an English 
Peer to remain a resident in Ireland, for, in 
spite of the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Lambeth, he must say that threatening n0- 
tices were no very agreeable missives. Lord 
Orkney informed one of his tenants who had 
not paid his rent that he must remove from 
a large farm, which he had not sufficient 
capital to cultivate with advantage, to & 
smaller one; that he would forgive him all 
arrears of rent; and that he would give 
him a sum of money to transfer him from 
the one farm to the other. The man i 
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formed him that he would certainly take 
his revenge for such a proceeding. Lord 
Orkney having had such a reception in 
Tipperary, proceeded to Queen’s County. 
Previous to his arrival there his steward 
had been fired at in the broad daylight by 
parties whom he could perfectly identify, 
but he would not, because it would not be 
safe to do so. The parties finding that 
they were safe from the accusation of 
the steward, went in the broad daylight 
to his house, seized his unfortunate ser- 
yant, who had, unhappily for himself, been 
the witness of the attack upon his mas- 
ter, placed him on his knees in the pre- 
sence of twenty persons (from not one of 
whom evidence could afterwards be ex- 
tracted, such was the power of that reign 
of terror), told him to say his prayers, for 
that his days were numbered, and shot 
him in the broad noon-day, in the front of 
Lord Orkney’s house; and when that 
nobleman returned from his morning’s ex- 
cursion amongst his tenantry, whom he 
had been endeavouring to serve, he found 
the ground in front of his house red with 
the blood of his servant. Yet that was a 
state of things which the Irish Members 
stated that the people of England ought to 
tolerate. It was a state of things which 
they wished to see unredressed. [‘* No, 
no!””] At any rate, knowing that the or- 
dinary laws were inefficient to repress 
the evil, they refused their support to 
any measure introduced in aid of the or- 
dinary laws of the country. In the county 
of Meath Mr. Fowler, a resident landlord, 
discharging all the duties of a landlord, 
had been denounced, and his life had been 
threatened ; but an address which had 
upon that occasion Ween presented to him 
by his tenantry, showed that they had no 
sympathy with the perpetrators of the out- 
rage. In Westmeath they had had the 
case of Sir Francis Hopkins. But he 
would not trouble the House further with 
details of individual cases. The returns 
from the inspectors of police in Westmeath 
showed that during the last six months 
there had been no less than 197 cases of 
outrage. It was said, that they arose from 
the landlords’ severity to their tenants. 
He had analysed those cases, however, and 
he had found that thirteen were attacks 
upon gentlemen ; thirty-five were attacks 
relating to what might be termed “ the 
nghts of property ;”’ thirty-eight were at- 
tacks which were connected with land, it 
was true, but they were directed altogether 
against farmers and cottiers, and had 
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nothing at all to do with the rights of pro- 
perty ; and thirty-eight others were attacks 
against labourers, and had no connexioneven 
with land. Among the causes returned, so 
far as ascertained, he found such as these : 
—‘‘because he told stories to his employer”’ 
—‘‘ because he drove an opposition car”’ 
—‘‘ because he had been prosecuting for 
theft’’—and another ‘ for fraud’’—** be- 
cause he had set up a baker’s shop.” The 
secret of this state of things was stated to 
him by a gentleman who had long served the 
late Mr. Drummond confidentially, and was 
morethan any one acquainted with his views; 
when he asked him to explain this chronic 
disorder prevailing from time to time, these 
eruptions of discontent; that gentleman, giv- 
ing also Mr. Drummond’s judgment, said, 
that it really was the establishment on a 
small scale of a provincial reign of terror in 
the hands of a few individuals, not necessit- 
ous, not in distress, very often opulent far- 
mers, but who wished to govern and tyran- 
nize over the neighbourhood, and to exe- 
cute their own will, and carry out their own 
law, the law of revenge, by crime, in de- 
fiance of the law of the land. He believed 
that, in order to put down this state of so- 
ciety, and subvert the rule of these village 
Marats and Dantons, there must be a sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, or some 
equally strong measure, to enable them to 
take these persons out of the bosom of that 
society which they disturbed by their crimes, 
and to impose upon them such imprison- 
ment as would deter others from the com- 
mission of similar crimes. The present 
state of matters was the more aggravated, 
because these parties were not goaded by 
want, but were actuated only by the de- 
sire of punishing those who chose to con- 
travene their laws and their will. It was 
clear, then, that if the law was not suffi- 
cient to put down these crimes, the law 
must be strengthened, so that the terrors of 
that law might be made to prevail over the 
terrors which midnight conspirators spread 
around them. They ought, he contended, to 
grapple with this state of things; and the 
only practical question was, would they 
sufficiently grapple with it by means of 
the ‘provisions of this Bill? Would they 
effectually do so by preventing parties 
from leaving their houses after night? He 
did not mean to say that preventing per- 
sons leaving their homes at night, and 
holding meetings to concoct crime, would 
be altogether ineffective for attaining the 
object desired; but he feared that the 
result would be, that those persons who 
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met during the night henceforth would 
meet during the day. He found that a 
great number of the most atrocious crimes 
—that of the murder of Mr. Clarke and 
others—were committed in broad daylight, 
and yet no persons were seized. What 
was to prevent these malefactors from 
holding their meetings during the day, and 
then concocting their crimes, and carrying 
them into effect ? In such a case, the only 
effect produced would be a transference 
from one hour to another of the plan and the 
commission of the crime; and he was afraid 
that still crime would continue to overmaster 
the law. But, in addition to preventing night 
meetings, the Bill offered increased rewards 
for the production of evidence. This was an 
expedient which he was afraid would turn 
out to be utterly useless. Rewards would 
not induce parties to become witnesses in 
eases of prosecution. Look at their Hue 
and Cry—at the placards offering rewards 
in every direction, and ask themselves 
what effect these had already produced 
in Ireland? Did they think that the mere 
increase of those rewards would induce 
persons to offer themselves as witnesses ? 
The idea was altogether absurd. Would a 
man who knew his life was in danger, if he 
gave evidence in a case of outrage, be led 
to do so simply because 50/. was offered 
him to do so? Life was more valuable 
than gold. Offer what they would, till 
they gave safety to the witness, all else 
would be ineffectual. He must say, there- 
fore, that if he held out the idea that he 
looked forward to this Bill as likely to be 
satisfactory and efficient towards pacifying 
Ireland, he should not be giving an opinion 
consistent with his honest conviction. He 
held that it was not a Bill adequate to the 
object proposed ; but perhaps he might be 
asked what remedy he had to offer? Now, 
it was not the duty of an independent 
Member of Parliament to offer remedies 
for grave national evils. That was the 
duty of the Executive Government. He 
thought Government had clearly estab- 
lished a case for interference, and had 
proved that it was absolutely necessary to 
give to law an ascendancy over the as- 
cendancy of terror, which was but too 
surely produced by these fearful and un- 
seen tribunals. The hon. Member for 
Rochdale had last January accurately de- 
scribed the state of Ireland, when he said 
that there was complete social disorganiza- 
tion—that the resources of the country 
were lying waste—that industry was para- 
lysed; that both life and property were 
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insecure—murders of the most barbarous 
character being perpetrated at noon-day, 
The hon. Member had some months ago 
given this independent testimony as to the 
state of Ireland, and it completely bore 
out the case of Her Majesty’s Government, 
There was then a proved necessity for the 
interference of the Legislature ; and the 
only question was, had a right remedy been 
offered ? He would certainly not interpose 
his vote to prevent the remedy prescribed 
by Government from being tried—he should 
not vote against the Bill; he thought the 
remedy proposed would do something; but 
at the same time he must say that he did 
not conceive it to be adequate to the evil, 
and he therefore threw upon the Government 
the responsibility of the course they were 
now taking. He doubted whether the peace 
‘and security, which they expected, would be 
secured for Ireland by this Bill. He well 
remembered the wearisome discussions they 
had on the Arms Bill, and how, while he 
and his Friends supported the Government, 
they could not help feeling that that Bill 
was not an adequate measure ; and s0 it 
turned out. If, however, the present Bill 
had been a measure likely to remove the 
evils of Ireland, likely to abolish those ca- 
lamities which the right hon. Baronet and 
the House so much deplored, then indeed 
it would be a measure entitled to their 
most energetic support—then, indeed, it 
would be worthy of the most protracted 
conflict. Most happy should he be if he 
could be convinced that it was at all ade- 
quate to the extent of the evil; but it was, 
and he thought it would be found to be, 
a crippled, halting, imperfect measure. If, 
indeed, the Ministry thought this Bill would 
pacify Ireland, then was their course alto- 
gether inexplicable. They brought it into 
the House of Lords in the early part of the 
Session, and as a permanent measure, 
under the impression, no doubt, that it 
would do permanent good to Ireland ; but, 
pressed by the half-whispered suggestions 
of some noble Lord across the Table, they 
instantly curtailed their measure, and made 
it to last for not more than three years. 
Now, was there a man in that House 
who would tell him, that if Ireland was 
now in the disturbed state it was described 
to be in, and known to be in, three years 
would cure it of those evils? If they said it 
was impossible to believe this, then would 
Her Majesty’s Ministers throw on their 
successors the misfortune of another Par- 
liamentary battle to carry that which they 
believed to be necessary for the peace of 
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Ireland. Or if, after the expiration of 
three years, they were still in power, were 
they to slip out of this measure for Ireland, 
and let it drop, on the vain plea that the 
state of Ireland was then sufficiently peace- 
ful? If they now grappled with the evil, 
however, and met it in such a way as to re- 
lieve the people of Ireland from the hands 
of those men who were known to be the 
disturbers of her peace, then would the 
measure of Government be worthy of his 
support. But if they were throwing into 
that House such a measure as could only 
produce dissension in Ireland, and a con- 
test in that House for no purpose, he 
could only regard it as one of the many 
proofs of the timidity and weakness of the 
Government. If the measures relating to 
Ireland were to be coercive, then they 
ought to be strong enough to put down 
those who were now overmastering law and 
justice ; but to make their blow so feeble 
that these desperate characters cared not 
for its infliction, was not giving assistance 
to justice: it was giving a premium to 
crime—it was giving advantage to the 
criminal, and all the disadvantage to the 
law. He would believe that Ireland was 
incapable of being governed when he saw 
it tried to be governed on a system of 
wise, calm, deliberate, yet firm policy— 
not, as was now the case, governed by hot 
fits and cold fits: now a cold ague-fit of 
timid concession, to try to please certain 
disturbing leaders in Ireland; and then a 
hot fit, in the proposal of an Arms Bill or 
a Coercion Bill. He should have hope 
for the good order of Ireland when he saw 
the English Government equal to the emer- 
gency; but he was afraid they were proving 
in this ease, as in that of the Arms Bill, 
that their remedy was not adequate to the 
evil, and that therefore they were only 
about to give to the disturbing parties in 
Ireland all the advantage of increased 
power, 

Mr. T. O'BRIEN was resolved to give 
to the measure now under consideration 
his most determined opposition. He was 
present when the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment introduced the Bill, and he had listen- 
ed with the profoundest attention to the 
statement of the right hon. Baronet; but 
he could not bring himself to believe that a 
good case had been made out for the Go- 
vernment. He had heard with the deepest 
regret the catalogue of dark deeds alleged 
to have been committed in Ireland, and on 
which the Government relied, as affording 
a justifiable pretext for the introduction of 
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this obnoxious and unconstitutional mea- 
sure. No man in that House could pos- 
sibly feel deeper horror at the frequency of 
crime in Ireland than did he; but he very 
much deplored that, instead of a penal 
enactment, some measure had not been in- 
troduced of a remedial nature, by which the 
cause of these frightful crimes might be re- 
moved, or even mitigated. Every one who 
knew anything of Ireland must be aware 
that the worst descriptions of crimes in 
that country were occasioned by the deadly 
strife between landlords and tenants, the 
former being anxious to retain the rights of 
property, forgetful of its duties, and the 
latter being engaged in a desperate scram- 
ble for existence. He freely admitted that 
it was vain to expect prosperity or con- 
tentment in Ireland as long as these out- 
rages continued; but it was quite as absurd 
to suppose that these outrages would cease 
while the sufferings of the people remained 
unmitigated and their wrongs unredressed. 
The present Bill would not only be wholly 
inoperative of good, but it would be really 
productive of the most disastrous conse- 
quences. If it became law in twelve months 
from the present time, instead of five coun- 
ties being disturbed, fifteen counties would 
be in a state of anarchy and disorder. The 
frequency of crimes, instead of being quell- 
ed, would be increased, and the tenure of 
life and property would be rendered more 
precarious than ever. He would take the 
liberty of submitting to the consideration of 
the House a few instances out of hundreds 
which he could cite, did time permit, of 
heartlessness and cruelty of Irish landlords; 
but in so doing he assured the House that 
nothing could be more remote from his 
intention than a desire to palliate murder, 
or to mitigate the severity of the punish- 
ment which it merited. If the House, 
however, would have patience with him, he 
would take occasion to narrate to them one 
or two instances of Irish landlords, which 
he was inclined to believe would come with 
a strange effect upon the English ears. 
He would commence with one which had 
recently occurred in one of the richest and 
most fertile counties in Ireland, the county 
Meath. Certain tenantry in that country 
had been evicted from their holdings in a 
district adjacent to the town of Kells. 
Amongst the persons thus turned houseless 
on the world, was one man named Brady. 
He owed not one farthing of rent, and 
could not believe that his landlord could be 
capable of acting so harshly as to eject him 
from his holding, until the bailiffs actually 
came in and demanded possession of the 
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House. In vain did Brady remonstrate 
-~in vain did his wife implore. He was 
driven out of his house with his wife and 
large family, amongst whom were four 
daughters. They were all ejected forcibly 
by the bailiffs; their wretched little articles 
of furniture were flung after them; and as 
night was approaching, they found them- 
selves left to the mercy of the world, which 
wasa polite phrase for helpless beggary. 
For nine days and nine nights this un- 
happy man and his family lay in a ditch by 
the road side, without other covering than 
the sky. Finding his situation at length 
intolerable, he retired on the morning of 
the tenth day to a churchyard in the vi- 
cinity of his former dwelling; and it was a 
fact which did not admit of a doubt, as it 
could be attested by the evidence of hun- 
dreds, that he dug a hole in the narrow 
patch of ground, between two tombstones, 
in which he contrived to shelter—to pit 
would be a more proper phrase—himself, 
his wife, and his daughters. The structure 
which he erected might, perhaps, be called 
by some a hut ; but it was entered by a 
descent, and was, in fact, nothing better 
than a grave. He had not long sojourned 
in this pestilential abode, when his lurking 
place was discovered by the police, who 
cited him to appear before a bench of ma- 
gistrates at petty sessions, on a charge of 
creating a nuisance in a public graveyard ; 
and it was before this tribunal that this 
unhappy man’s condition was for the first 
time investigated and made public. He 
was examined on oath before the magis- 
trates, and he swore, what was well known 
to all the neighbours, that for nine days 
and nine nights he was lying in a ditch by 
the road side, and that it was not until the 
tenth day that he had sought refuge in the 
churchyard. The award of the magistrates 
was, that he should remain undisturbed in 
his luxurious retreat, until the poor-house 
at Kells was ready for his reception. The 
farmers of the neighbourhood, however, 
now offered Brady employment, and he re- 
solutely refused to go to the poor-house, 
declaring that he would rather remain 
where he was and earn an honest livelihood 
with the farmers, than quarter himself and 
his family on public charity. This extra- 
ordinary spectacle, however, of human 
misery and degradation not being calcu- 
lated to reflect much honour on the gentry 
of the neighbourhood, they concerted 
means for having him removed as a public 
nuisance ; and at the last quarter-sessions 
but one a stipendiary magistrate having 
succeeded, with the aid of the police, in dis- 
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covering the owner of that particular plot 
of ground in the churchyard to which 
Brady had retired, it was resolved that the 
retreat of the wretched outcast should be 
invaded. The man who owned the burial 
place between the two tombstones, and 
whose name was Newman, was prevailed 
upon, against his inclination, to serve 
Brady with a notice of ejectment ; and the 
stipendiary magistrate joyfully announced 
in open court, that at the ensuing quarter. 
sessions, the obnoxious spectacle of Brady’s 
living grave should be removed. It pleased 
Providence, however, that before the ap- 
pointed time Newman caught a fever. He 
died, and was buried side by side with the 
living occupants of the same ghostly tene- 
ment. Hon. Members might say that it 
was not fair to give those isolated cases of 
cruelty; but he could assure the House that 
this case was only one of many hundreds 
which he could cite if time permitted. It 
might perhaps be in the recollection of some 
present that a series of letters were some 
time ago written by a Catholic clergyman, 
named Davern, charging a certain noble 
Lord, who now filled a high situation in the 
Government, with having evicted from one 
district alone, in the county of Tipperary, 
in the year 1843, no less than 143 fa- 
milies. This clergyman gave the names 
of the heads of these families, and des- 
cribed the state of the misery to which the 
evicted persons had been reduced in such 
vivid colours, but with such painful trath- 
fulness, as to cause a great sensation 
through the country. Indeed, so strong a 
feeling was excited, that the noble Lord 
thought himself bound to institute law pro- 
ceedings, not against the reverend author 
of the letters, who was willing to undertake 
all the responsibility, and who announced 
himself to substantiate his charges, but 
against the proprietor of a provincial paper, 
in whose journal the letter appeared. 
rule nis? was obtained as a matter of course. 
Affidavits were filed in reply, proving on 
oath every allegation that had been set 
forth in the letters. It was not for him to 
say whether the statements were or were 
not true; but this, at all events, was cer- 
tain, that the noble Lord never, from that 
day to this, applied to have the conditional 
order made absolute ; and the consequence 
was, that the prosecution had fallen to the 
ground without any apology on the part of 
the defendant, and without any denial of 
the allegations contained in his newspaper. 
He would leave the House to draw its own 
conclusions from these facts, How, he 


asked, could tranquillity or good order be 
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effected in a country where it was left in the 

ower of one individual to depopulate an en- 
tire district? for in a rural place the chasing 
away of 700 human beings, like crows out 
of a corn field, amounted to an almost 
total depopulation.—The hon. Member 
having mentioned several other cases of in- 
human conduct on the part of landowners 
in Ireland, expressed his regret that the 
Government had not introduced some mea- 
sure to remedy these prime evils; and con- 
cluded by denouncing the Bill now under 
consideration as a measure which, while 
itwas wholly inoperative of good, could 
not fail to be productive of serious evil, 
by endangering the liberty of innocent 
men, and affording additional facilities for 
the exercise of the barbarous clearance 
system. 

Mr. BELLEW, without regretting this 
discussion, did regret that it had interfered 
with the progress of the Corn Bill, because 
that was an Irish as well as an English 
measure ; but he considered that the Irish 
Members were not so much to blame as 
had been said for the delay, as they had 
only acted on the defensive, and the Go- 
vernment had on one or two occasions al- 
lowed the House to be counted out. After 
this evening, however, and the division they 
were about to come to, he trusted that the 
feeling expressed by the hon. Member for 
Stockport would be cordially responded to 
by every Irish Member, of the necessity 
of struggling against the noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) and his 242 followers. It 
should be remembered that the Irish Mem- 
bers were occupied on an object which they 
trusted might lead to the same results as 
those which the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel) expected from the Corn Bill, viz., to 
improve the condition of those who labour, 
and give comfort and enjoyment to millions. 
Intimately as this country, by the opening 
of railroads, and the application of the 
powers of steam, was connected with Ire- 
land, the English people could not be blind 
to the fact, that whatever tended to in- 
crease the misery of Ireland must produce 
some corresponding effect here, and that 
whatever contributed to the prosperity of 
Ireland tended to enlarge the market for 
the manufactures of England. He opposed 
the Bill, first, because he thought it in- 
effectual for its objects, and, secondly, be- 
cause it was accompanied by no remedial 
measures ; in fact, by no measures of that 
kind, either express or implied. A noble 
Lord in another place had said (he believed) 
that the rights of property were positive, 
but that the duties of humanity were of 
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imperfect obligation, or something to that 
effect. That, perhaps, might be so; but 
what he complained of the Government 
was, that they had not taken any means for 
reconciling these conflicting interests; they 
had done nothing to render the rights of 
property consistent with the claims of hu- 
manity. This they ought to have done 
before bringing in this Bill. With respect 
to the state of crime in Ireland, it was not 
so much the murder, as the sympathy with 
the murderer, that was the real symptom 
of the diseased state of society in Ireland. 
But would this Bill tend to remove that 
symptom? He contended that it would 
not. There was the case the other day of 
Mr. Brew, the agent of Mr. Vandeleur, 
who was shot at Kilrush, in the county of 
Clare. In the middle of the day the at- 
tempt was made upon him. The assassin 
walked away. Not a hand was raised to 
arrest him ; not a person interfered to pre- 
vent his escape. He asked was this a 
state of things in which the Bill would 
effect any change? The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had rested the defence of the mea- 
sure on three grounds: first, the state of 
crime in Ireland; second, the inefficiency 
of the existing law ; third, the efficiency of 
the provisions of the Bill. The first, he 
(Mr. Bellew) admitted ; but with regard to 
the second, the right hon. Baronet stated, 
in proof of his position, as an instance, that 
before special commissions it was necessary 
to have not only the man accused, but the 
witnesses who might convict. But would 
this Bill supply the remedy for this? The 
hon. Member who had spoken last but one 
had dwelt upon the sending of threatening 
notices, and the difficulty of getting wit- 
nesses to come forward. But it was clear 
the Bill would not alter either of those evils. 
Then with regard to the probable success 
of the measure, he had not seen the least 
reason to suppose that anything in it would 
have the effect of destroying sympathy 
with crime, or the combinations which he 
admitted were formed in support of cri- 
minals. Before a Committee of the House 
some years ago the parish priest of Mary- 
borough had given evidence that even then 
outrage was not confined to those who 
were ejected from their holdings, but that 
others joined them, thinking that by doing 
so they would have a better chance of 
keeping themselves on the land. That 
cause of crime would evidently not be 
affected by this Bill. If it was asked why, 
he answered, owing to the state of the 
population of Ireland. There was this 
great difference between Ireland and this 
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country, that there seventh-eighths of the 
whole inhabitants, instead of one-half only, 
as was the case here, were rural popula- 
tion. Then the holdings were much smaller 
among those who had land than was the 
ease in this country. 44,000 out of 66,000 
holdings in the county of Mayo were under 
four acres; and from the last census it 
appeared that 68 per cent of the occupiers 
of land conducted their agriculture without 
skill, capital, or knowledge, and were de- 
void of means, living in cabins, and in great 
distress. A Catholic priest named Lyons 
had given evidence before a Committee of 
the House of Commons that he had seen 
labourers getting in the harvest on wages 
of 4d. a-day, and that he knew of 300 
families who had not a single blanket 
among them, and that he knew it was a 
common thing for a large family to go to 
bed by turns, for want of clothes. He 
added that the cabins near him were only 
holes dug in the earth covered with sods, 
and affording little or no protection against 
the rain. Let them consider the misery 
caused by the clearance system. No fewer 
than 150,000 ejectment processes had been 
served within the last five years in Ireland. 
The hon. Gentleman then read, with much 
rapidity, a number of documents, showing 
that this system had been continued in 
various counties in Ireland from the year 
1830 to the present time; and then went 
on to say that, by the concurrent evidence 
of agents and all parties acquainted with 
the subject, land was at the bottom of all 
outrages that took place in Ireland. This 
was a state of things which might well 
humble the pride of Kngland. Her empire 
extended to every quarter of the globe ; 
her ships covered every sea, and brought 
home the abundance of the earth; but 
there was a spot near her shores groaning 
under evils which could not be remedied by 
such measures as the present. During a 
debate on the Slave Trade, arising on a 
Motion of the noble Lord (Lord Palmerston) 
two years ago, the right hon. Baronet (Sir 
R. Peel) speaking of the island of Cuba, 
said he hoped the people and the Govern- 
ment of Spain would act to that country 
from motives; that they would feel the great 
responsibility cast upon them as its go- 
vernors; that the eyes of the world were 
upon them ; but that if such higher con- 
siderations did not prevail, he warned the 
Government and people of Spain that the 
condition of Cuba was one of great peril, 
and that the negroes there were suffering 
under evils which made death light in 
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hon. Baronet would act upon those ideas 
with respect to the relations of landlord and 
tenant in Ireland! Those relations, he was 
satisfied, could not long remain in their pre- 
sent state. One of the very effects of this 
Bill would be to exasperate those relations ; 
for was it possible to disbelieve that hun. 
dreds of landlords, who were now prevented 
only by fear, would, after the passing of 
this Bill, and under its shelter, join in the 
system of ejectments ? They heard much 
about interference with rights of property; 
but it was in evidence that tenants had 
been known to have established an interest 
in the land by means of improvements equal 
in value to ten years’ purchase. Was not 
ejecting such a tenant an interference with 
the rights of property? The tenant-right 
had grown up in spite of the law; and, if 
something were not done to ameliorate the 
present state of those relations, there would 
grow up a law in conflict with the written 
law, which might lead to very objectionable 
results. But then there was a difficulty in 
interfering. He answered, life was in the 
other scale, and no great acts were ever 
effected without difficulty; and to contend 
with and overcome this difficulty was a task 
worthy of the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel), and worthy of this country, which, ifit 
had one trait of character more marked out 
than another, it was this, that it was always 
found to persevere until it had successfully 
carried out that which it once perceived 
was its duty to perform. But he conceived 
that the right hon. Baronet was in an es- 
pecial manner bound to perform this task; 
for he thought that the Irish landlords had 
very just grounds of complaint against the 
right hon. Baronet for issuing the Landlord 
and Tenant Commission, and then leaving 
Ireland for so long to suppose that some- 
thing was to be done in consequence of it. 
What with the doctrines of the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork about fixity of 
tenure, and the conduct of the Government 
with respect to Ireland, he thought the 
landlords of that country had been of late 
placed in an infinitely worse condition than 
they ever were in before. No such com- 
plaint held good against the late Govern- 
ment. They frankly said, when asked, 
that they would not issue a Commission. 
But then the right hon. Baronet alleged 
that something was promised to be done 
in the Queen’s Speech. The same, how- 
ever, was the case last year; and at that 
time the Marquess of Normanby stated his 
distrust of such a Commission, and Lord J. 
Russell said that although there was n0 
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by the landlords of Ireland, still he saw no 
means of meeting an evil so widely spread, 
and that had prevailed solong. Then Mr. 
Charteris, who had seconded the Address, 
and who was praised by the right hon. 
Baronet for the ability, and especially for 
the discretion with which he had spoken, 
said that no one could deny the Government 
credit for having grappled with the question 
of land tenure in Ireland, which lay at the 
root of all the evils of that country, and 
that he hoped they would be able to devise 
some means of putting an end to those 
evils. Under these circumstances, there- 
fore, calculated as they were to raise ex- 
pectations, he thought the right hon. Ba- 
ronet was the last man who ought to call 
upon the landlords of Ireland to do that 
which they were entitled to think the Go- 
vernment had taken into its own hands. 
Having two years ago issued the Land 
Commission, the right hon. Baronet was 
bound to have passed some of the numerous 
measures which had been recommended by 
the Commission. Not that he (Mr. Bellew) 
thought that any of those measures would 
have gone to the root of the evil; but the 
right hon. Baronet might have brought 
forward a measure for facilitating the sale 
of landed property, as recommended by the 
Commission, and also a measure for taking 
the stamps off leases. [Sir J. Granam: 
That has been done.] He was not aware 
of that. Then they ought to have brought 
forward the measure with regard to Waste 
lands. That was recommended by the 
Commission; but it was especially incum- 
bent on the Government to attend to the 
recommendation of the Commission with 
respect to facilitating the sale of lands, 
for that might be brought to some prac- 
tical result. Taunts had been thrown out 
against the Irish Members for having sup- 
ported a measure similar to this in 1835. 

But it ought to remembered that in doing 
80 they supported the Bill of a Government 
who had done something to serve their 
country; not that he meant to say the pre- 
sent Government had done nothing for it ; 

for he thought their College Bill, for in- 

stance, an excellent measure, though some- 

what unpopular with certain parties in Ire- 

land at present ; but what he meant to say 

was, that the Government whose Bill they 

supported in 1835 had done much more for 

Ireland than the present Government. 

That Government endeavoured to arrange 

that question, which was above all other 

questions in importance except the Land- 

lord and Tenant question—he meant the 
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Church question; and the party now in 
office prevented them. They endeavoured 
to pass a Registration Bill, and were simi- 
larly thwarted. They endeavoured, by 
their appointments to the Bench, to give 
the assurance, not merely that they would 
do justice, but to give the people every 
reason to expect it. A measure of coer- 
cion, therefore, passed in such circum- 
stances, was very different from a similar 
measure passed at present. In conclusion, 
he begged to say that he would be as anx- 
ious as any Member in the House to sup- 
port this Bill, if he believed it would be 
effective for the purposes in view, and were 
accompanied by other measures ; but as no 
remedial measures were promised, and he 
believed no good result would come out of 
this measure, he should feel it to be his 
painful duty to give it his most decided op- 
osition. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL was re- 
luctant to trespass on the attention of the 
House at that period of the debate, and 
upon a subject on which all argument was 
exhausted ; but, as it appeared to be the 
opinion that he ought to offer some obser- 
vations, he would not shrink from his duty. 
He regretted the unusual course that had 
been taken of opposing the first reading of 
a Bill sent down from the House of Lords; 
but he had never, on that account, con- 
sidered that any blame or censure was 
attributable to the Irish Members. They 
were animated by local interests, and na- 
tional feelings, and entertaining very strong 
impressions as to the inexpediency of the 
measure, they naturally felt an earnest 
desire to express their sentiments—to re- 
cord their hostility to a Bill of which they 
disapproved, at the earliest period. But, 
after the very full discussion the measure 
had now received, both as to its principle 
and its details, he trusted the future stages 
of its progress, supposing the House de- 
cided in favour of the first reading, would 
not be met with any unfair or improper 
obstruction ; and that those threats which 
had been held out by the hon. Member for 
Limerick, of embarrassing legislation upon 
this subject by all the means which the 
usages of Parliament allowed, would not 
be carried into effect. In addressing him- 
self to the question before the House, he 
would, as closely as he could, confine him- 
self to the prominent and leading points 
of the various objections which had been 
urged on the other side. The noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London, at a 
very carly period of the debate, found fault 
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with his right hon. Friend (Sir J. Graham) 
for having omitted in his speech, on intro- 
ducing the measure, the important con- 
nexion of the remedy with the evil—of the 
disease with the cure; and this complaint 
had since been repeated by various other 
hon. Members, but by none more pointedly 
than the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Drogheda (Sir W. Somerville). To the 
noble Lord, he (the Attorney General) 
should have thought it would be sufficient 
to answer, ‘‘ You in 1833 brought in a 
measure of coercion for Ireland. You ad- 
mit that was a measure of much greater 
severity than this. And undoubtedly it 
was so; for by it the ordinary tribunals of 
the country were silenced, and the disturbed 
districts were delivered over to martial law, 
and all offenders were to be tried by courts 
martial. That Act having been renewed at 
its mepeseening expiration for another year 
—in 1835—you having, it is to be pre- 
sumed, then had experience of the efficacy 
of the measure, introduced another Bill in 
that year, not so strong and stringent in 
its provisions as its predecessor, it is true; 
but a Bill which contained that very pro- 
vision which is now made your grand point 
of objection—the provision for confining 
persons within their own houses in the 
proclaimed districts between sunset and 
sunrise. You must have considered at 
that time, that the remedy was adapted to 
the evil; therefore any such explanation as 
that you demand from us would be to you 
at all events superfluous.’’ As an answer 
to the noble Lord, this would have been 
complete. But to the same objection urged 
by the hon. Baronet (Sir W. Somerville), 
who had on all occasions of addressing the 
House exhibited great mildness and for- 
bearance, he admitted the answer would 
not be applicable. The hon. Baronet had 
said, ‘‘ You confine men within their houses 
at night, but that will not prevent noon- 
day murders.’”” He wished he knew any 
legislation that would have such an effect. 
But every man who was careless of his 
own life, had the life of every other person 
in his power; and where there prevailed a 
sympathy for the criminal, he would, in 
proportion, be daring and determined in 
carrying out his guilty purpose; and no hour 
of the day would prevent the perpetration 
of crime. But he had reason to believe— 
as had been suggested by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Newcastle-under-Lyme— 
that many of these crimes were planned 
and proposed at the nocturnal meetings 
which took place ; and that under objects 
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which appeared innocent in themselves, 
occasion and opportunity was given for 
parties to combine together for the com. 
mission of outrages such as had been de. 
scribed. But as to the further suggestion 
of his hon. Friend, that this Bill would 
not accomplish all that was necessary for 
putting down crime—that the remedy was 
not sufficiently efficacious, because it was 
not sufficiently stringent and powerful, he 
would just inquire for a moment what was 
the nature of the measure which his 
hon. Friend proposed to substitute. For 
though he had said, and correctly, that he 
was not bound to explain his plan to the 
Government, he had given a slight outline 
of the course he would recommend them 
to adopt. If he understood his hon. 
Friend right, he would at once suppress 
those dangerous combinations which were 
the great evil to be guarded against, by 
seizing and imprisoning those who were 
the prime movers in these disturbances, 
But his hon. Friend himself had given 
many instances of murders and outrages 
perpetrated at noon-day, and in the presence 
of twenty or thirty persons, and had told 
the House that such was the system of 
terror prevailing, that no person could be 
induced to come forward and give evidence 
against the murderer. How then would his 
hon. Friend accomplish his object? His 
hon. Friend then said that this measure 
would drive people from combining by night 
to combining by day, and that its effect would 
be merely to transplant the evil, not sup- 
press it. He differed entirely from his hon. 
Friend in this respect. It was one part of 
this measure that the police force should 
be increased in the proclaimed districts; 
and although that force might be power- 
less in preventing meetings at night, and 
therefore it was necessary to provide against 
these combinations by some other means, it 
was to be hoped that, during the day, such 
increased police force would have the effect 
of stopping the source of those outrages 
which all admitted to exist. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) objected to what he 
called the indiscriminate character of the 
measure—that is, its confounding the 
innocent with the guilty. Upon this point 
he would refer the noble Lord to his own 
Bill, as a precedent for the course the Go- 
vernment were now taking. The noble 
Lord had not, however, confined himself 
to this general objection, but had been kind 
enough to refer them to a pattern of the 
legislation he would suggest—and this was 
the measure known as the ‘Black Act” in 
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the reign of George I. The noble Lord 
considered it better, instead of adopting the 
Coercion Bill proposed by the Government, 
to take some such means of distinguishing 
offenders from innocent persons as were 
adopted in that Act. Now, in the first place, 
there was only a small and limited number 
of the offences which were made penal 
by reason of that particular character being 
given to them, to which the noble Lord 
had adverted; the greater number were in- 
dependent of any such disguise or other 
eculiar circumstances as by that Act was 
necessary to stamp the character of the 
offence or the offender. And the noble 
Lord should consider also, that that was a 
measure of punishment and not of preven- 
tion. When persons went about disguised 
to commit an offence, that circumstance 
made the offence more atrocious; but in a 
measure of prevention, to say that no man 
should be arrested unless there was some- 
thing about him to show that he was intend- 
ing to commit a crime, would be to make the 
Act powerless and nugatory. Tobe a mea- 
sure of prevention at all, it must be indiseri- 
minate, otherwise it would give to those who 
were really offenders the means of eluding 
its provisions. There appeared to be a ge- 
neral feeling that the statement of his right 
hon. Friend was not exaggerated. That 
statement had been confirmed and corrobo- 
rated by every document which had been 
laid on the Table. In reading those details, 
nothing struck one more forcibly than the 
frightful state of enormity in which parti- 
cular districts in Ireland were at this mo- 
ment placed. Persons in the discharge of 
their lawful public duties, in the quiet pur- 
suit of their private interests, or in the en- 
joyment of domestic repose and tranquillity, 
and not aware of having committed any of- 
fence against any one, found themselves 
exposed to the sentence of death, which 
was only made known to them by its speedy 
execution. The existence of this frightful 
state of things was admitted. The Go- 
Yernment came to the House and asked for 
increased powers, in order to put it down; 
and the reply was, ‘‘ You ask for that 
which is unconstitutional.’’ But unconsti- 
tutional in what sense ? Was it unconsti- 
tutional for the Legislature to strengthen 
the arm of the Executive under such cir- 
cumstances, to enable them to meet the 
evil? Was it unconstitutional for it to en- 
deavour to extend to those disturbed dis- 
tricts those blessings which could only 
be enjoyed under a state of tranquillity 
ind safety? He admitted that this Bill 
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would impose some restraint upon liberty; 
but did not all laws, more or less, restrain 
the natural liberty of man? Was it any 
answer to the appeal of the Executive to 
Parliament for increased powers to say, 
“You seek to impose a restraint upon 
liberty,”’ as if liberty, in the proper sense 
of the word, could exist in those dis- 
tricts to which alone this measure would 
apply? For what was liberty, after all? 
There was no freedom of action in the dis- 
turbed districts of Ireland. No man could 
act upon his own view, either of his public 
duty or his private interest. In the counties 
where these outrages prevailed, nothing 
that could be properly termed liberty now 
existed, and under the system of terror 
which prevailed, all freedom of action was 
withdrawn. But then it was said, the mea- 
sure would confound the innocent with the 
guilty. This appeared to him to be a con- 
fusion of ideas. He could understand when 
an offence had been committed by a few 
persons, and for the purpose of punish- 
ing them the country was laid under an 
interdict—he could understand that in such 
ease the innocent might be involved with 
the guilty. But this measure was preven- 
tive and precautionary—not for punish- 
ment. It was to keep men innocent, or 
at all events to prevent their guilty inten- 
tions breaking out into guilty acts. And 
though it might occasion some inconveni- 
ence in the districts proclaimed, he could 
not believe that the orderly and well-dis- 
posed would object to a measure calculated 
to ensure tranquillity and protect their pro- 
perty, and their existence. There was an- 
other objection to the provisions of this Bill, 
which the hon. and learned Member for 
Cork urged in his very temperate speech. 
That objection was, the giving power to 
the Lord Lieutenant to tax at his plea- 
sure the whole of the inhabitants of a dis- 
turbed district, and so to make persons 
who were orderly and well-disposed, pay for 
the acts of those of a different character. 
Now, the hon. and learned Member had 
himself admitted that he was aware that 
was a principle which had pervaded our 
law from the earliest period. The hon. 
and learned Member said, he admitted 
that during the earliest times persons of 
small districts were rendered answerable 
for the good behaviour of all within that 
district. He would not confine the ob- 
servation to that remote period, but would 
carry the House through later periods 
of legislation, and would show that, so 
far from this proposition being a vio- 
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lation of principle at all, it was in 
strict accordance with principles which 
had prevailed, and had been acted upon 
from the earliest period of English le- 
gislation down to the present time. In 
the reigns of Edward I. and Edward 
III., the inhabitants of the hundred were 
made answerable for every robbery com- 
mitted in their district ; and they were 
bound either to produce the malefactor 
himself or pay the value of the stolen 
goods to the person who had been robbed. 
This Act was continued through the reign 
of Elizabeth in the Statute of Hue and 
Cry, by which if an offender escaped it 
was provided, that if the inhabitants of a 
neighbouring hundred did not commence 
a fresh pursuit, they were to be liable to 
pay the moiety of the value of the property 
stolen. Again, in the very Act referred to 
by the noble Lord the Member for the 
city of London, as one which might be 
taken as a pattern for legislation upon this 
subject—in the Black Act which was in- 
troduced in consequence of the prevalence 
of particular offences, there was a similar 
provision for indemnifying sufferers from 
offences, by laying the burden of indemni- 
fication upon the hundred. In 1827 and 
1828 the same principle also prevailed; 
and it must not be supposed that these 
laws had remained upon the Statute-book 
a mere dead letter, for, very recently in- 
deed, it might be in the recollection of the 
House, that a noble Duke had recovered 
from the hundred a large sum for the 
destruction of Nottingham Castle; and, 
even in the course of last year, when a per- 
son who had been acquitted of a serious 
charge against the opinion of the people 
of the neighbourhood where he resided, 
whose exasperation burst out into outrage 
against his property, he was enabled to 
recover full satisfaction and indemnifica- 
tion from the hundred for the loss that he 
had sustained. He thought it important 
that he should, in replying to the objection 
of the hon. and learned Member, show to 
the House that the Government were not 
proposing any new principle applicable to 
Ireland only, but that it was a principle 
which had been adopted and carried out in 
England from the earliest period. Surely 
there was no material difference between 
a tax for prevention, and a penalty for 
neglect, except that the former was 
rather the milder of the two. Now, it 
had been objected by some hon. Members 
opposite that this measure operated as a 
stigma upon their country. He was sure 
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his right hon. Friend, in introducing the 
Bill, took very great care to distinguish 
between the disturbed and the peaceable 
parts of Ireland; and he directed attention 
only to ten counties, but more particu. 
larly to five of those ten. He also guarded 
himself as much as he poséibly could 
against its being supposed that he was 
casting any imputation upon the general 
character of the people of Ireland. They 
all knew, however, how often an unfair 
mode of reasoning was adopted, and how 
prone they all were from particular to 
jump to general conclusions. He would 
ask hon. Members connected with Ireland 
whether, if those outrages which had been 
described were permitted to continue, there 
would not be some apprehension of that 
mode of reasoning being adopted, which 
would have the effect of casting that stigma 
upon their country which they so much 
deprecated at present ? He, therefore, en- 
treated them to join with the Government 
in supporting the measure which he firmly 
believed would have the effect of repress- 
ing those outrages. He called upon them 
to assist the Government in removing this 
foul blot from the fair face of their coun- 
try. But the main objection which re- 
mained to be noticed was one made by 
most hon. Members who had addressed 
the House against the Bill: they objected 
to the introduction of this measure of co- 
ercion alone, and urged that it ought to be 
accompanied with remedial measures. He 
begged to remind those hon. Members 
that remedial measures had been intro- 
duced by the Government; and although 
those measures had not had all the 
beneficial effects which might have been 
anticipated, nor had been followed by 
all the gratitude that might have been 
expected, they were still an earnest of the 
good feelings of the Government towards 
Ireland. It was, however, clear that, 
with regard to any remedial measures 
which might be proposed, their operation 
and effect must be slow and gradual; but 
could any blessing be enjoyed whilst life 
was insecure ? Here was an evil urgent 
and imminent; and if the Government 
were to introduce any of the measures 
which had been contemplated, how, he 
would ask, could they be enjoyed by those 
who were daily eating their meals in fear, 
with the blade of death hanging over 
their heads by a single thread? The 
Government had, with extreme reluctance, 
introduced this measure for the suppres- 
sion of outrages, which were adumitte 
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on all hands to exist to an alarming ex- 
tent; for it was impossible for them to 
sit with their arms folded, and allow the 
present state of things to exist, with- 
out endeavouring to interpose a check. 
The House must recollect there was a 
most serious responsibility upon the Go- 
vernment, and they found it was absoe 
lutely necessary to introduce such a mea- 
sure as the present, because they were not 
of the same opinion as many hon. Mem- 
bers who had addressed the House, that all 
former Coercion Bills which had been 
passed were inefficacious. They could 
hardly believe that any Government, or that 
successive Governments, would feel a plea- 
sure in introducing such measures of seve- 
rity, unless they had proved to have been 
attended with a beneficial effect. The 
hon. and learned Member for Cork had 
himself admitted that Bills of this descrip- 
tion had produced a temporary lull: what 
was that but admitting that for a time 
they had been efficacious in suppressing 
outrages ? The conclusion then naturally 
was this (although it was one which he 
should be reluctant to draw), that it was 
necessary in order to the permanent sup- 
pression of crime, that the Coercion Bill 
should be made permanent.. The measure 
had been proposed after the most careful 
deliberation, with every good and kind 
feeling towards Ireland. It was impos- 
sible to anticipate what might be the suc- 
cess of any measure; but he must again 
say it had been proposed with the feelings 
he had deseribed, under the sense of a se- 
rious and deep responsibility of the duty 
which, as a Government, they were called 
upon to perform; and he trusted it would 
have the effect of producing that tranquil- 
lity in Ireland without which it was impos- 
sible to expect prosperity; and that it 
would prepare the soil for those seeds of 
happiness which the Government were 
prepared to scatter over the land with a 
liberal spirit, and which he hoped would 
grow to vigour and maturity. 

Mr. GRATTAN would state to the 
House that he and those who acted with 
him were as anxious to put down those 
outrages and to suppress that spirit of 
subordination which prevailed in certain 
parts of Ireland, as were the hon. Members 
vho had addressed the House on the Min- 
isterial side. No country should be allowed 
to get on which tolerated such crime; and 
if it were permitted to continue it would 
rive every landlord out of Ireland. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
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General had inquired, were they to fold 
their arms and remain passive, while such 
a state of things continued? But he com- 
plained that the Government had remained 
too long with ‘‘folded arms,’’ as for six 
months they were in possession of the 
facts connected with three-fourths of all 
the outrages that had now been advanced as 
the reason why that measure was required, 
without saying one word against them. 
On the 9th of August last, the Govern- 
ment had a statement before them of three- 
fourths of all the outrages that had now 
been mentioned to the House, and they 
remained with folded arms; and not sa- 
tisfied with that, they had actually, in a 
Speech from the Throne at that time, told 
the hon. Members of that House that, on 
returning to their several counties, they 
would find nothing but loyalty and content- 
ment. He would read for them the exact 
words ; they were as follows :— 

“T feel assured that you will promote and con- 
firm, by your influence and example, that spirit 
of loyalty and contentment which you will find 
generally prevalent throughout the country.” 
The Government had thus deceived the 
Members of that House. With the know- 
ledge of three-fourths of all these outrages, 
they remained passive ; but when they got 
the additional fourth, their energies rose 
to blood heat. He could tell the House 
how it was that these disturbances had in- 
creased: it was because they had not com- 
pelled the landlords of Ireland to do their 
duty. He knew three counties in Ireland 
better than the others, and he would tell 
them something of them. He would men- 
tion a circumstance connected with Long- 
ford: anumber of armed men from an ad- 
joining county entered Longford, and at- 
tacked several houses at night in search 
of arms: did the landlords remain passive ? 
No; a few of them got together, put them- 
selves at the head of some of their ten- 
antry, and drove those disturbers of the 
public peace out of the country back into 
Leitrim, and from that time to the present 
they had not been troubled with another 
act of disturbance: that, he said, was the 
proper manner for landlords to suppress 
outrages. But there was another reason 
why they had no disturbances in Long- 
ford, and that was because they had 
no ejectments of tenantry there. He 
wished to make an observation or two in 
reference to a matter in which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Limerick (Mr. 8. 
O’Brien) was concerned, and he regretted 
that he did not see the hon. Members; the 
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free-trade advocates in their places, as 
he considered that they had treated the 
Irish Members badly. The Members 
for Ireland had been charged with inter- 
fering with the Corn Bill; in fact, they had 
been charged with interfering to prevent 
its further progress—a charge which he 
totally denied. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Smith O’Brien) had been charged with 
entering into a compact with the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn, because he 
made a proposition that had been origi- 
nally started at a meeting held in Dublin, 
in October last, when the Duke of Lein- 
ster occupied the chair. At that meeting 
a memorial had been adopted, which was 
presented to the Lord Lieutenant, in which 
three things were asked from the Govern- 
ment. First, that they would permit the 
temporary importation of foreign corn ; 
second, that they would not permit the 
exportation of Irish grain ; and third, that 
they would put a stop to all distillation for 
the time being. In the same month (Oc- 
tober) a Cabinet Council was held, and 
then the right hon. Baronet at the head of 
the Government stated, that he was pre- 
pared to undertake the responsibility of 
opening the ports. On the 4th of Novem- 
ber another Cabinet Council was held, 
when the right hon. Baronet stated that 
his position was changed; but he did not 
state that his mind or sentiments were 
changed on the subject of the Corn Laws ; 
therefore, he (Mr. Grattan) wished to say 
that he considered, under the circum- 
stances he had mentioned, it was most 
unfair to bring such a charge against Irish 
Members, on account of his hon. Friend 
having made a proposition of the nature 
he had stated. He begged to say that 
the Bill was not brought in by Irish Mem- 
bers; but they found it there, and deemed 
it their duty, and still deemed it their duty, 
to offer opposition to its further progress. 
He was quite willing to render every as- 
sistance in his power to put an end to the 
disturbances in Ireland without resorting 
to the strong measures contained in that 
Bill—he considered that its provisions 
would prove wholly inoperative. The 
House should know that an Irish sheriff was 
a fine gentleman, who sat at home at his 
fireside, and did not do any thing in dis- 
charge of the duties of the office—the 
acting sheriff was generally an attorney, 
with a quill behind his ear, an ejectment 
in one pocket, and a bill of costs in an- 
other; and that was the sort of person they 
had to perform all the duties. Then the 
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magistrates of Ireland, although they were 
so numerous, were nearly useless ; for if 
they only exerted themselves as they ought 
in their respective districts, they could put 
an end to the disturbances. Would the 
House believe that in one county alone 
there were no less than 174 magistrates, 
and thirty-two deputy-lieutenants? And 
ought not these persons to be willing to 
travel about from five o’clock in the morn. 
ing until six at night, to save their own 
characters and preserve the public peace? 
The First Minister of the Crown had gone 
back to the state of Ireland in 1837; but 
what was then the condition of Ireland? 
He held in his hand a letter written by 
Lord Donoughmore to the late Mr. Grat- 
tan—and here he would deny the assertion 
made by Lord Monteagle, that the Insur. 
rection Act and the Arms Act of 1807, 
were more stringent than the present Bill. 
Lord Donoughmore said, that to possess 
themselves of arms was the first object of 
the disturbers of the peace. To prevent 
the intrusion of labourers from distant 
places, and to prevent the letting of land 
to any but the old tenants, were the whole 
objects of the confederacy. In the pro- 
secution of their system of terror, great 
violence was offered to persons and pro- 
perty. Men were mangled (said the no- 
ble Lord), but the offenders escaped, ex- 
cept in those instances where spies earned 
a miserable subsistence by bringing of. 
fenders to justice. This description was 
true of the present period; for spies and 
informers were misleading the Government 
now. Lord Donoughmore went on to say, 
that “‘he had acted in every capacity but 
that of hangman.”” That noble Lord was 
not above the discharge of his duty. He 
did not ask for the Arms Bill, but sat in 
ditches at night to apprehend offenders. 
But he was uninjured by the peasantry, 
for he was a kind landlord; and such men 
were in no danger in Ireland. Colonel 
Chabot and his lady lived at Thomastown 
in a house without a shutter, without the 
least apprehension; but he did not let his 
land at 81. 8s. per acre, and give his la 
bourers 9d. or 10d. per day. The Go- 

vernnent Bill calling them assassins and 
murderers was a falsehood. The Irish 

were not a nation of murderers and assas- 

sins. There were only five counties dis- 

turbed; these contained a great number 0 

baronies, but only a small portion of them 

was disturbed. There were only 5 coun- 

ties out of 32, and only 15 baronies out of 

219, in which the present Bill could pos 
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sibly be alleged to be necessary. Send 
out horses, scour the country, hang those 
that talked of fear. The present Bill would 
make the people of Ireland all women, and 
would indeed change the national charac- 
ter. Did the reports of Committees and 
Commissioners recommend the present 
Bill? No; not one witness examined 
before Lord Devon’s Commission recom- 
mended such a Bill. Serjeant Howley, 
at the quarter-sessions of the town of Tip- 
perary, on the 21st of April last, said— 
“T do believe that a large amount of the pre- 
sent violence and outrage is traceable to the low 
condition of the people. Their employment is 
precarious and uncertain ; their food is the lowest 
in the scale of nutriment; they are ill-clothed ; 
their houses are scarcely worthy of the name, and, 
such being the condition of the people, how can 
you expect them to be orderly and tranquil ? The 
lowest animals are restless and unquiet when suf- 
fering under physical privation, and man is not 
exempt from this law. No civilization will hold 
him in restraint under such circumstances.” 
He (Mr. Grattan) wished Mr. Serjeant 
Howley was Prime Minister of State, and 
as there would soon be a vacancy, and the 
tight hon. Baronet’s recommendation had 
been asked for, he hoped he would recom- 
mend Serjeant Howley as a fit successor. 
The evidence of the witnesses examined 
before Lord Devon’s Commission all went 
to prove that the present Bill would pro- 
duce no better results than at present ex- 
isted—that if the peasantry were em- 
ployed, they would not be disturbers, but 
tranquil and content. The public money 
voted by the Government was being very 
tardily made available for the relief of the 
present distress; and in the meanwhile 
numbers of evictions were taking place, 
and the people were wandering about with- 
out homes to go to. Government was 
making the lives of the resident gentry in- 
tolerable. It had removed the pride of 
their Parliament, had driven away the re- 
sident landlords and their manufactures, 
and had in short eviscerated, gutted, and 
dismembered the country. So far from 
there having been an increase of crime in 
Ireland, there had been within the last six 
or seven years a decrease of 10,000 in the 
number of crimes committed in that coun- 
ty. The right hon. Baronet (Sir J. 
Graham) had painted the state of the 
country in colours so gloomy and horrible, 
that he must be called the Salvator Rosa 
of the Treasury bench, except that his 
Pictures had all the horror of that great 
Painter without any of his grandeur. Let 
not the sword hang over his peaceable 


county and his peaceable tenantry because | 
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his neighbour might happen to be an ab- 
sentee landlord, who would not do his duty. 
He could not help remarking, that the mis- 
cellaneous offences were put down in a fine 
lump; but even these had decreased from 
6,199 in 1844 to 4,769 in 1845. He en- 
treated hon. Members not to vote against 
their own Papers, and to hold the sword 
over his innocent country, because some 
noble Lord, who did not manage his pro- 
perty as he ought, requested them to do 
so. He should be unworthy of a seat in 
that House if he did not entreat them not 
to act on the misinformation which had 
been palmed off upon them. Let them 
only look at the number of bills ignored 
in Ireland of late years. In one year there 
were no less than 3,538 bills ignored by 
grand juries, and 2,098, in which there 
was no prosecution. Could that have hap- 
ened in England? [‘ Hear, hear!”’] 
hy, taking the ignored bills and the no 
prosecutions, there were, in 1844, no less 
than 5,638 persons, and, in 1845, no less 
than 4,569 persons, unjustly charged and 
committed in Ireland! And, yet with such 
a fact as this before them, the Government 
were asking for this curfew law upon the 
strength of returns showing the number of 
individuals accused by the police. The fact 
was that they were misled, misinformed, 
and misguided. Party feeling and per- 
sonal malice were mixed up with the move- 
ments of the authorities in every barony in 
Ireland. They gave false reports to the 
authorities at Dublin, and the authori- 
ties in Dublin misguided the Ministers 
of the Crown in England. Why, what 
a dreadful state of things was disclosed by 
the very documents on which they sought 
to pass this Bill? Spies and informers 
had been alluded to, and they had heard 
of 1,400 threatening notices having been 
served in a single district. How many of 
those were written by the police? He had 
some statements before him disclosing the 
iniquity of the system which the police put 
into operation. In one case a policeman’s 
wife had obtained a reward of 101. for giving 
evidence against a man who was convicted 
of sending a threatening notice. As soon 
as this reward was paid, numerous other 
threatening notices were sent, and other 
rewards of course were offered. It hap- 
pened that there was a quarrel among the 
police about their wives. Only a certain 
number of the dear creatures were allowed 
at one time in the barracks, and the conse- 
quence was a quarrel as to who should have 
the right of entry. An investigation en- 
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sued, and in the course of the investigation 
it came out that the police themselves had 
sent the threatening notices! And yet it 
was because notices of this sort had been 
sent, that they were asked to pass this Bill 
into alaw! He would give them another 
ease. Inthe county Longford a policeman 
arrested a man with a ribbon document in 
his pocket. It happened that at the time 
he was arrested a Mrs. Gouldsberry was 
present. Mrs. Gouldsberry came forward 
at the trial. Luckily she was of the right 
faith. The Protestant jury and Protestant 
magistrates believed her. And what did 
she depose? Why that she saw the police- 
man put the document in the prisoner’s 
pocket! The prisoner was discharged, but 
not until after a tedious imprisonment. Yet 
these were the sort of spies with which the 
country was covered, and these were the 
wretches whom this Bill was meant to fos- 
ter and increase. He held the documents 
relating to these cases in his hands, and 
the right hon. Baronet might inspect them 
if he pleased. He would quote four or five 
other cases of a similar nature, but he 
would not weary the House. By and by 
the Irish gentleman would be obliged to 
tap the tapestry of their room before they 
sat down to dinner, lest there should be a 
spy or informer concealed there. In his 
own county of Meath, a man was taken up 
for the murder of Tinney, and was sent to 
gaol; and whilst there the spy and in- 
former was transported. In another place, 
an officer of the Government, Inspector 
Flint, had declared that a police-constable 
was said to be going through England as 
an excuse for his absence, when he was 
swearing in Ribandmen. In Clare, a man 
was arrested for having a cartridge of 
gunpowder in his house ; he was commit- 
ted. The evidence against him was a po- 
liceman and a soldier of the 25th Regi- 
ment. The policeman swore to the finding 
of the powder, and so did the soldier who 
accompanied him; but the latter, upon his 
cross-examination, admitted that he saw 
the policeman clandestinely throw the car- 
tridge of powder into the poor man’s house 
through the window. These crimes, then, 
appeared to be more numerous than they 
really were. A session had just been held 
at Kells, at which there were eighty cases, 
but all were discharged except three, who 
had been found guilty of stealing potatoes the 
week before the last. One process-server, 
who was a notorious Orangeman, was ar- 
rested and committed to gaol for instigat- 
ing another man to join in a conspiracy to 
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murder John O’Reilly. That was the way 
in which these crimes were brought about; 
they were done under and with the know. 
ledge of the police. He would pass over 
the Adare case; but let them not forget 
the case of policemen Parker, Ogle, and 
Brophy, in Tyrone. It was proved, that 
entertaining some enmity against a poor 
woman, these three fellows hid firearms in 
her haystack, and then made arrests on 
the charge; but the plot was discovered, 
and the fellows were dismissed. He would 
turn to another case, that of a poor man 
named Macloughlin, whom a fellow named 
Brophy attempted to ruin. White's evi. 
dence was— 

“I met Brophy, and he said, ‘ Can you get up 
a case for me against Macloughlin? Oh (said 
Brophy), if you can get a Ribbon document so as 
to connect him with the Ribbon party, it will be 
just as good. If you do the business well, I have 
done so much that I will be able to get a good 
pension for you from Government.’” 


This document was written, and after the 
signature what (said the hon. Member) 
were the words appended to it? ‘ By the 
authority of the Rev. A. S.;’’ a Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman in the district, whom these 
villains wished to implicate. The docu- 
ment, as concerted, was put into the pocket 
of the unsuspecting Macloughlin at a card 
party, and he was arrested and committed 
on the charge. The late Lord Cloncurry 
related a case in a letter lately published 
in the newspapers, from which it appeared 
that upon one of those trumped-up charges, 
an honest poor man, named Kenny, was 
committed by the magistrates. The case 
upon which he was committed was of s 
flimsy nature—so much so, that when laid 
before Lord Wellesley (then Lord Lieute- 
nant), he said the committal was contrary 
to law, and ordered the magistrates to re- 
consider their decision; but the reply the 
magistrates made was—‘‘In these times 
we must all agree,” and refused to alter 
their decision; but Lord and Lady Pon- 
sonby, feeling the injustice of the case, 
went to the Castle, and obtained by favour 
that which was denied to justice, the poor 
man’s discharge. If they were to endure 
such a law, they had better go back to 4 
primitive state, and let the strongest pre- 
vail. This Bill was most impolitic—t 
took away their character, and deprived 
them of all courage. His countrymen re 
volted at the idea of being called assassins; 
yet the right hon. Baronet had placarded 
them as such throughout the country, and 
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the globe. It had been attempted to coax 
and cajole them into consenting to this 
Bill: one party had called upon them to 
yote for it, not to stop the Corn Bill; and 
the hon. Member for Pontefract had de- 
scribed it only as a measure of police. That 
hon. Member belonged, he believed, to the 
New England party; but he very much pre- 
ferred the party of Old England, and the 
constitutional doctrines of Old England, to 
any New England coercion. Reference 
had been made to the Act of 1764; but 
Mr. Young had declared that Act to be 
only fit for such a Stateas Barbary. The 
right hon. Baronet the other night gave 
wholesome advice to Irish country Gentle- 
men, when he told them not to be always 
running to the Executive, but to go home 
and mix more with their tenants. He ex- 
patiated on the inhumanity of turning them 
adrift upon the world without a shelter or 
s refuge; and in using that language he 
was only discharging a debt, and paying a 
deserved tribute to the memory of a de- 
parted friend; for he only recorded in lan- 
guage more beautiful, perhaps, but not 
more expressive, the sentiment that ‘‘ pro- 
perty had its duties as well as its rights.”’ 
The right hon. Baronet had taken the 
garland from the brow of his departed 
friend; and he hoped he might wear it long. 
What was the condition of Ireland with 
respect to absentees? He would suppress 
the names; but in one county there was 
30,0007. taken away without a resident 
landlord; in another, 80,000/.; in another, 
25,0002.; in another, 13,0001.; in another, 
6,0000., belonging to a noble Duke; and 
when he asked the agent for a subscription, 
he was asked, in return, whether there 
were any Roman Catholics to be relieved, 
because, if there were, he would not sub- 
scribe. Why, when such a state of things 
prevailed, how could tenants be happy, or 
landlords secure ? The hon. Member then 
touched upon the State Trials, saying they 
left a very deep, and by no means grateful 
feeling in the minds of the peasantry. Pla- 
cards were frequently to be seen in the 
cottages of the peasantry, containing these 
words, ‘‘ Shaw, who stole the jury list ?” 
but whether they meant that as a fact, or 
as interrogatory, he could not say. The 
history of their country showed the folly of 
oppression. They tried to serve America 
a they now tried to coerce Ireland, and 
what was the consequence? ‘Those ar- 
mies which were sent over were captured; 
150 millions were added to the debt; and 
then those armies returned to England to 
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read lessons to mankind of the folly and 
the insolence of Great Britain. It was 
true that Ireland had formerly obtained 
her independence; but she was approached 
by men who advanced with a bribe in one 
hand, with a penal code in the other, and 
with the cat and triangles behind their 
back; and this way they goaded the people 
into rebellion. They now had a Ministry 
who doled out alms to them with one hand, 
and with the other attempted to impose 
upon them penalties, under the guise of 
protection. It was true this country had 
become a great and powerful country; but 
it was by the aid and assistance of the 
very men whom they had the cruelty and 
hardheartedness to brand as murderers and 
assassins, which, from his soul, he denied. 
He trusted they would learn a lesson from 
heathen practice. When a Roman general 
achieved a triumph, it was the custom to 
place beside him, in the chariot, a slave, 
to remind him that victory and glory were 
mutable things. England was enjoying 
her triumph; but Ireland was that slave; 
she was the spectre that was at once the 
founder and the victim of her glories; she 
was now at the bar of England, and awaited 
her adjudication. 

Mr. W. R. COLLETT said, unhappily 
he knew from experience that the infusion 
of capital did not always prevent riot and 
disturbance in Ireland. He had expended 
large sums of money in slate quarrying in 
Tipperary, and had afforded employment 
to a great number of persons; but many 
crimes of a very serious nature had been 
committed in the district. In one case, 
a man of high character, who had been 
steward for sixteen years, was shot at 
and missed. He might mention that this 
individual was a Roman Catholic, and he 
did so to show that these outrages had no 
connexion with religion or politics. Two 
or three days afterwards this steward was 
again shot at and wounded in the side and 
back; he was confined to his bed for six 
months; his assailant was captured, tried 
convicted, and sentenced to death. While 
this unfortunate steward was suffering from 
his wounds, his wife was met at the door 
of the chapel by a man, who said to her, 
** You need not trouble yourself about your 
husband’s recovery; we have subscribed 
the money for his death, and he’s a dead 
man.”’ He believed that this Bill would 
be of essential service, and every person in 
the neighbourhood considered that this was 


just the kind of measure required to insure 


the tranquillity of the country, He had 
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recently received a letter stating that in 
the same district informations had been 
sworn against no less than thirty-five 
men for conspiracies to murder. He be- 
lieved that one great means of tranquil- 
lizing Ireland would be the extermina- 
tion of a lawless band of assassins which 
existed in that part of the country. 
These men were known to the police; 
and if they were exterminated, the pros- 
perity of Ireland, which had been progres- 
sively increasing for the last eight years, 
would be greatly promoted. He considered 
that the magistrates or the police ought to 
have efficient power to exterminate these 
marauding bands of assassins. He had 
been told that for one bottle of whisky 
men could be procured in Ireland to shoot 
him at any time. [‘Oh!’’] He could 
only say that the hon. Member who dis- 
sented knew the magistrate who had given 
him this information. He did not believe 
that the provisions of this Bill, which re- 
quired the inhabitants of disturbed districts 
to remain within their houses after sunset, 
would be any hardship upon the honest 
and industrious part of the population. 
He considered that permanent tranquillity 
could not be restored in Ireland till all 
agitation was repressed. He wished to 
state to the House, that although during 
the last five years more than 10,000I. per 
annum had been expended in wages for the 
improvement of these slate quarries, and he 
had done all in his power to ameliorate the 
condition and promote the comfort of his 
tenants and workmen, at great pecuniary 
loss, the most atrocious crimes were still 
perpetrated in the district ; and he believed 
it was only by the firm and energetic 
interference of Government for the pro- 
tection of life and property, that these 
outrages could be prevented. He con- 
sidered that the abolition of the system of 
middlemen, and the promotion of exten- 
sive railway communication, would go far 
to tranquillize Ireland. He had watched 
most narrowly the conduct of the Govern- 
ment towards that country, and he must 
say he thought the policy they had adopted 
had been most statesmanlike. He consi- 
dered that the course they pursued through- 
out the State Trials entitled them to the 
greatest respect. He would conclude with 
a quotation which he might apply to Her 
Majesty’s Government :— 

“ Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet 

not dull ; 
“ Strong without rage ;—— 
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lude to the vacancies in the Cabinet when 
I add— 


“‘ without o’erflowing, full.” 


Mr. SHARMAN CRAWFORD felt 
desirous briefly to state the reasons which 
would influence him in voting as he should; 
and he would follow the propositions of the 
Amendment before the House, which al- 
leged, first, that the system of outrage in 
Ireland would be aggravated, not removed, 
by this Bill; and, secondly, that it was the 
duty of Parliament to adopt measures to 
eradicate the causes of these crimes, in- 
stead of laws like this. It was not his 
intention to deny the existence, or the ex- 
tent, or the enormity of crime in some 
parts of Ireland: life and property in those 
districts were insecure; but this Bill would 
not repress it. Measures for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people should 
have preceded measures of punishment, or 
at least should have been announced by 
the Government. This Bill would not re- 
move starvation, or the want of employ- 
ment and wages—the causes of murmurs 
and outrages. As for the notion of reading 
the Bill a first time in order to show respect 
to the House of Lords, he did not know 
when any Bills for the amelioration of the 
condition of the people had come from the 
House of Lords. No doubt, there was a 
complete disorganization of the social con- 
dition of the people in many parts of Ire- 
land; they had no confidence in the higher 
orders of proprietors, but were completely 
estranged from them, and associated toge- 
ther to redress their own grievanees. But 
this had arisen from a long course of mis- 
government. The measures passed had 
been for the benefit of the upper class, not 
for that of the mass of the people. Such 
was Catholic Emancipation itself, with the 
disfranchisement of the 40s. frecholders, 
and a host of minor measures. The Irish 
Poor Law, again, was never likely to be 
satisfactory; allowing no external relief, 
and giving to the people in that poorer 
country but a tenth of the sum raised for 
the same purposes for England. Then 
there were the clearances, placing the 
people at the mercy of the landlords; and 
when men found they were left to starve 
and die, they would naturally resort to 
any means to supply their wants or redress 
their grievances. There was a conversa 
tion with a peasant near Cashel, who had 
been ejected from his farm, reported by 
the Poor Law Inquiry Commissioners, 
which would show any one who took the 
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trouble to refer to it, to what a system of 
disorder all this had gradually led. There 
was a time in England when the country 
was in the same situation as that in which 
Ireland now was; but the Legislature in 
the fifteenth century compelled the land- 
lords to subsist the population out of the 
land. [The hon. Member here read the 
reamble of several Acts in the reign of 
Blizabeth, showing the destitute and de- 
moralized condition of the peasantry of 
this country.] That was the condition of 
England,as recited in the Statutes passed 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which led 
to the passing of the Poor Law, containing 
a provision that the people should be em- 
ployed and fed. If the recommendations 
of the various commissions which had made 
reports to the House had been attended 
to, there would have been no necessity for 
such a law as that now under discussion. 
He did not blame the Government, he 
blamed the Legislature more than the Go- 
vernment. He felt that the representa- 
tives of Ireland had not given due support 
and assistance to the Government. The 
Irish Members should, if the Government 
did not, have brought forward good Bills. 
Measures should have been urged upon them 
by the voice of the country; and the Go- 
vernment should have been aided in the 
preparation of measures for the benefit of 
Ireland. With respect to the particular 
Bill now before the House, its leading prin- 
ciple was to compel the people to remain 
in their houses from a certain hour. He 
agreed with those who thought the mea- 
sure would not effect its object, of keeping 
people at home; and he did not see how it 
would prevent murders from being commit- 
ted. There were laws now in force which 
were sufficient for the purpose, if put in 
execution. He had voted against the for- 
mer Coercion Bill, and divided the House 
upon it; he might, therefore, vote against 
this Bill without being charged with in- 
consistency. He objected to a law which 
prevented a man from going out of his 
house. It was worse than the curfew law 
of England; for it had all its severity, 
with additions which made it still more 
barbarous. He should vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Cork. 
Captain FITZMAURICE would vote 
for the Bill, but with reluctance. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Lincoln 
(Mr. Collett) that a large portion of the 
population in Ireland was completely under 
the influence of ‘‘factions;”” and he be- 
lieved that, if the individuals directing 
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those factions could be seized and impri- 
soned, a vast deal of good would be done 
towards securing peace and good order. It 
was altogether impossible, considering the 
state of society in that country, that land- 
lords could reside on their property, or, if 
they did, that they could act in an inde- 
pendent manner. That this was the case he 
knew from the experience of his brother, 
Lord Orkney. The family had not been 
unpopular; they had given no cause of 
offence; they had done much to improve 
the condition and to add to the comforts of 
the people; and his grandfather, it was 
well known in the neighbourhood, had 
embarked a very large capital in the linen 
trade of Ireland, and had for a very long 
time demanded no rent whatever from his 
tenants. When Lord Orkney for the first 
time visited his property in the Queen’s 
County, he resided at the house of his 
agent; while there the agent was fired at, 
and afterwards one of the servants was 
murdered. Lord Orkney had never visited 
the property which he possessed in the 
county of Tipperary, without having been 
threatened. He had done a very great ser- 
vice and shown most extraordinary kindness 
to one of his tenants on that property ; 
and yet that very man had complained of 
his treatment, and had said that he would 
‘* settle accounts’’ with his landlord on the 
first opportunity ; and, as the mode of set- 
tling accounts in Ireland was a very pecu- 
liar one, it could not be wondered at that 
the settling day was put off by the landlord. 
Was it therefore, he would ask, possible 
that a landlord would voluntarily live in 
Ireland? He (Captain Fitzmaurice) was 
very willing to admit all that was reported 
relative to the natural advantages of Ire- 
land. He had visited all the countries of 
Europe, and he could confidently say that 
in none of them had he found a finer or a 
richer soil than that of Ireland. Irishmen 
were fond of exhorting their countrymen to 
be ‘‘ great, glorious, and free,’’ and he 

most heartily joined in that exhortation ; 

but he would, first of all, recommend a 

freedom from crime, and that they should 

seek to be glorious by their industry, in- 

stead of wasting their resources in a fac- 

tious opposition to a Government which 

wished them well. He had heard it re- 

peatedly stated that the English Members 

were careless about Ireland. Now, last 

year many of the English Members pe- 

rilled their seats by endeavouring to carry 

out measures for promoting the education 

of Ireland; and while they were thus pe- 
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rilling their seats, how very few of the 
Members from the sister kingdom were in 
their places to support those educational 
measures! He trusted they would not hear 
again of the English Members being indis- 
posed to benefit Ireland. As an individual, 
he was truly anxious to do all that lay in 
his power to promote the good of that 
country. 

Mr. E. B. ROCHE said, as had been 
affirmed before by Irish Members, that it 
was too true that crime existed in Ireland 
to too great an extent, and that he deplored 
its existence equally with those hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken before him. But his 
objection was that this Bill would not meet 
these crimes. He had no doubt that what 
the hon. and gallant Member who sat down 
said was quite true; and he had no doubt 
that the noble Lord, his brother, had the 
best possible feeling towards Ireland and 
the human race in general. But he was 
an absentee, and the better he was in cha- 
racter, the greater injustice it was to Ire- 
land that he was absent. In the course 
of this discussion, the Irish Members did 
not confine themselves merely to the impro- 
priety of what he should call the paltry and 
miserable Coercion Bill, but they brought 
before the House every grievance under 
which Ireland laboured. There had arisen 
in the House, and in the minds of the public 
out of the House, the conviction that no mat- 
ter how they may differ as regarded reme- 
dies, the condition of Ireland and her people 
was a blot and a stain on the British cha- 
racter. In his intercourse with hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides, both inside and outside 
of that House, he found that there had 
been one universal admission, that, in point 
of fact, it lay in the people of England and 
in their representatives in that House to do 
something to relieve the misery and the 
destitution of the people of Ireland. He 
thought that that was a good result, and 
that it was one which it was well worth 
their while to spend six weeks in discover- 
ing. Everybody admitted that the state 
of Ireland wanted a remedy, but nobody 
proposed any particular one. The national 
party in Ireland said that they were pre- 
pared to provide their own remedy; but on 
the English Government lay the responsi- 
bility, if they were disinclined, to carry 
these remedies into effect. He must say, 
with all due deference to the right hon. 
Baronet, that he listened to his speech the 
other night with a great feeling of despond- 
ency for Ireland. He never was so strongly 
impressed with the notion that he was puz- 
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zled with the great difficulty he had to 
encounter. His first speech was made in 
vindication of the introduction of the Coer. 
cion Bill; but he did not think that either 
the right hon. Baronet, or any Member 
who supported him, made out a case for 
its necessity. The right hon. Gentleman 
made out, however, from his quotation of 
figures, a strong case for the national party 
in Ireland. It was his object to prove that, 
within the last few years, crime had in- 
creased in Ireland, and therefore it was 
his interest to choose a year which was 
remarkable for paucity of crime to compare 
with the year 1845. But what year did 
he pick out? The year 1845, the year 
which was called the Repeal year, the year 
in which a noble Duke in another place 
said that Ireland belonged to England only 
by military possession. The national party 
had the people with them; and no Govern- 
ment could govern a country safely and 
well unless they had got on their side, and 
on the side of the law, the majority of the 
people. The right hon. Baronet opposite 
had referred to the cases of the Hogans 
and the O’Heas, as proofs of the necessity 
for passing a Coercion Bill; but they con- 
stituted no grounds for it, inasmuch as the 
police who guarded the Hogans could not 
prevent the murder from being committed; 
and there were now lying in Limerick gaol 
men charged with the brutal and disgusting 
attack upon the O’Heas, who, but for a 
blunder committed by the sheriff of the 
county, would have been tried for the 
crime. The national party of Lreland were 
prepared to tell the right hon. Baronet that 
he never should pass his Coercion Bill, 
unless he brought forward, at the same 
time with it, some measures for remedying 
the evils which prevailed in their country. 
The question of who was to govern Ireland 
was one which could not but suggest itself 
to him on the present occasion. He hoped 
the people of England would settle that 
question out of doors, as they had done an- 
other momentous question. He hoped they 
would not permit Ireland to be governed 
by coercion any longer. Ireland had been 
reduced by the oppressions'she had endured 
to the lowest pitch of civilization of any 
country in Europe. Her grievances had 
created agitators; and he was not afraid to 
declare himself one of them, nor did he 
hesitate to say that he would continue to 
be an agitator, in a small degree, until the 
oppressions of Ireland had ceased. Who, 
he again asked, was in future to govern 
Ireland? The right hon. Baronet oppo 
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site had brought forward his Coercion Bill, 


as exemplifying his method and system of 


government. The noble Lord the leader 
of the Whig party had declared his inten- 
tion to vote for that Bill. The noble Lord 
the leader of the protection party, opposite, 
had signified that he also should bring his 
supporters to the vote in favour of the 
measure. The hon. Member for Evesham 
shook his head in denial of his assertion ; 
but the division would show who voted for 
it; and the lists of that division should be 
circulated throughout his country, in order 
that the Irish people might know who were 
their foes. There was another question 
which had been mooted during the present 
debate, and which he felt it to be his duty 
not to avoid alluding to. It had been said 
that an hon. Friend of his, who ought to 
have been present, but who was in durance 
vile elsewhere,-had entered into a coalition 
with the noble Lord the Member for Lynn. 
It was impossible that he could have gone 
into coalition with men who sanctioned the 
introduction of coercion into Ireland. The 
people of England, even, would not believe 
it possible that the hon. Member for Limer- 
ick, and those who acted with him, would 
do so. But if the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord G. Bentinck) would undertake to 
carry out those measures which he had pro- 
mised for the benefit of Ireland, no doubt he 
would have the support of the Irish Mem- 
bers. Why had not the right hon. Baronet 
at the head of the Government brought for- 
ward, concurrently with this Coercion Bill, 
some measure that would relieve the intense 
misery which he admitted toexist in Ireland? 
He would ask the right hon. Baronet seri- 
ously and solemnly was this misery to go on 
increasing ? and had he no remedy to ap- 
ply, beyond a stale and plausible piece of 
advice to the Irish landlords? He wished 
not to impute motives to the right hon. 

Baronet; but 2 man who had taken upon 
himself the awful responsibility of being 
Prime Minister of this great Empire, 

ought to be above this sort ‘of child’s play. 

The landlords of Ireland had refused to 
listen to advice many years ago; they 

must be taught their duty in some other 
way than by tendering to them advice. 

Was the dreadful work ‘of ejectment to go 

on? and if it went on, who could answer 
for the peace, welfare, and good govern- 

ment of Ireland? This advice to the Irish 

landlords might be all very well for the 

speech of the president of a provincial 

agricultural meeting; but it was not the 
speech which a statesman ought to make 
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in that House. Everybody in the House 
admitted something was wanted; but no- 
body had yet said what Ireland really re- 
quired. She required what any other 
country required—to be governed by her 
own people. To keep Ireland, she must 
be given substantially to the Irish; the 
government of the country must be given 
to Irishmen, who alone could understand 
and feel for their country, and who knew 
her many defects and wants. The most 
difficult thing about governing Ireland was 
the difficulty of knowing her case. Many 
men born and bred in “Treland, had lived 
and died without knowing it; and he had 
never yet met an Englishman, however 
talented and well-informed upon other mat- 
ters, who really understood her case. He 
had met with many who were sincerely 
anxious (for which he thanked them) to 
soothe Ireland; but they really did not 
know how to set about it, and therefore it 
was of no use. A kind of dismal howl 
was just now raised by the press on this 
subject; both Whig and Tory papers were 
exclaiming—* What on earth is to be done 
for Ireland?” And, the other day, he had 
read in a paper of nondescript polities, the 
Spectator, a remark that, notwithstanding 
the glorious victory we had gained in In- 
dia, no victory could be achieved in Ire- 
land; the Irish question was the great dif- 
ficulty. This allusion might have sug- 
gested the inquiry, how had the victories 
in India been achieved ? Undoubtedly, by 
the employment of the native troops. Let 
the system be tried in Ireland, and by the 
use of the same means there, a victory as 
fruitful and as glorious as that on the 
banks of the Sutlej, and more peaceful 

more lasting, and tending more to our 
eternal credit and honour, awaited us on 
the banks of the Liffey. 

Captain LAYARD felt bound to state 
the reasons that would induce him to sup- 
port the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Cork. He did not 
believe that the party below the gangway 
opposite would give any support to the 
Irish Members in opposition to this Bill, 

although he begged to thank the noble 
Lord the Member for Lynn for saying that 

the opinions of Irish Members should be 
attended to in all matters regarding Ire- 

land. If, however, the noble Lord and 

his Friends voted for the rejection of this 

Bill on the first reading, they would have 

some reason to be thankful to them. He 

thought that the right hon. Baronet at the 

head of the Government had recently 
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shown such a disposition towards Ireland, 
that, if any measures for the good of that 
country were suggested, no personal feel- 
ing or party principles would make him 
hesitate to adopt them, and that he would 
act, with regard to them, as he did with 
respect to the great question of free trade. 
He believed that the right hon. Gentleman 
was anxious to bring forward measures for 
the good of Ireland; but his power was not 
so great as his will. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet had now an opportunity of giving 
employment to a large number of people in 
Ireland, which he (Captain Layard) hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would avail him- 
self of. He alluded to the Irish railways, 
which were not only important, as afford- 
ing employment, but also in a commercial 
and military point of view. Ifthe right 
hon. Baronet and his Government would 
lend a portion of the money for five years, 
on a guarantee of 33 per cent, he would 
enable the system to be carried out. He 
trusted this suggestion would not be neg- 
lected. The noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, who had been private secretary to 
Mr. Canning, had said that he had often 
heard that eminent statesman declare, that 
the prosperity of the English Government 
depended upon its Poor Law. There was 
now an opportunity of obtaining a Poor 
Law for Ireland. That, he firmly be- 
lieved, would be the way to settle that 
country. He called upon the landlords of 
Ireland to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity. Every man had a right to be 
maintained on the land on which it had 
pleased Providence to place him; and if the 
Irish landlords did not act upon the rules 
which followed from that principle, he re- 
commended them to look at the Gentlemen 
below the gangway. Four years ago they 
were offered a protecting duty of 8s., and 
they laughed the offer to scorn. If any 
one would offer them an 8s. duty now, they 
would all of them bow down to that golden 
idol. [‘* Question!’’] That wasthe question. 
The Gentlemen below the gangway had lost 
a golden opportunity; and he held them up 
as an example to the landlords of Ireland 
that they might not do the same. It was 
absolutely necessary that something should 
be done to amend the law of landlord and 
tenant. It was also, in his opinion, most 
important for Ireland that its waste lands 
should be brought into cultivation. No 
one had aright to speak of over-population 
in that country, until its waste lands were 
reclaimed. With regard to the Bill itself, 
he could not support it. With the excep- 
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tion of the hon. and gallant Officer the 
Member for Donegal, not a single Member 
had addressed the House who had not 
found fault with the Bill, even though in- 
tending to vote for it. For his own part, 
he thought it a bad Bill in every respect, 
and therefore he should give it his decided 
opposition. 

Major BERESFORD would merely 
state the reasons for his vote, in order 
that his conduct might not be misinter- 
preted on a future occasion. Connected 
as he was in friendship and in blood with 
those who had been the object of attack, 
he should certainly vote for the first read- 
ing of the Bill, though he considered it in- 
efficient for the purposes intended. The 
evils which afflicted Ireland were of two 
kinds—evils of commission, and evils of 
omission. The evils of commission were 
the perpetration of murder at noon-day; 
and the evils of omission arose out of the 
neglect to punish the crimes committed. 
He did not think that the Bill would pre- 
vent either of these. The object of the 
Bill was to prevent meetings at night; but 
the murderer who walked at noon-day, 
and attacked his victim with deliberate 
aim, and then walked off, having done the 
bloody deed, was left unscathed. He 
could not be brought to trial, or, if brought 
to trial, from the system of intimidation 
that prevailed, he could not be convicted; 
and yet there was no clause in the Bill to 
bring those offenders to justice. The 
great omission in the Bill was the want of 
a stringent clause against the mid-day 
murderer. From what he had heard in 
Ireland, and from persons who represented 
a great body of the Irish people, this was 
a measure which would cause great irrita- 
tion in the minds of the people of that 
country; and what had produced a great 
effect on his mind with reference to it was 
this, that irritation would be caused by a 
measure that did not go to the root of the 
evils that had produced it. Notwithstand- 
ing those views, it was his intention to vote 
for the measure in the present stage; and 
he trusted Her Majesty’s Government, 
with the tact which they always exhibited, 
would correct those parts of the measure 
that caused irritation to his worthy coun- 
trymen opposite, and take some means 
to strike at the root of crimes which were 
awful to contemplate. It might be possi- 
ble, by the introduction of a provision, to 
change the venue from the localities where 
the crimes were committed, to the metro- 
polis; or by the introduction of some other 
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provision in Committee, to make the Bill 
more stringent, and at the same time to 
make it less irritating by not insisting 
upon those clauses that confined the pea- 
sant to his peaceful home at night. For 
the peasant who was peaceful would be as 
much confined to his home by this Bill, as 
the peasant who at present went abroad. 
He did not mean to say that every peasant 
was peaceful; but he said that this Bill con- 
founded the innocent with the guilty. 
Having stated thus much, he should not 
detain the House much longer; but before 
resuming his seat he should make a re- 
mark upon an observation that fell from 
the hon. Member for Cashel. The hon. 
Member had said that a clergyman of the 
Established Church had placed some gun- 
powder in the house of a peasant, and sent 
a policeman there to find it. He heard 
that there was some suspicion of the kind 
suggested at the time, but he never heard 
that the allegation had been proved. It 
was his (Major Beresford’s) intention to 
vote for the first reading of the Bill. 
He trusted it would be in his power to 
vote for it in the subsequent stages. He 
knew there were other persons who coin- 
cided with him in the views he had ex- 
pressed with reference to this Bill. 
CotoneL RAWDON said: Sir, I rise to 
address you under feelings of some embar- 
rassment. I beg that the Ministers, whom 
I have seen, notwithstanding the greatest 
toil, and still greater care of office, so assi- 
duously attending to this debate, will be- 
lieve that nothing but an imperative sense 
of duty would induce me to add to the 
speeches that have been inflicted upon 
them. And, Sir, when I see the temper 
of the House, and know the state of the 
country, especially of that part of it my 
own, unhappy Ireland, the House may 
be assured that I shall not detain it 
from soon going to a consideration of the 
Corn Law question. And, Sir, upon 
this point, in passing, I wish to be 
permitted to allude to the somewhat re- 
markable conversation which lately took 
place between the noble Member for Lynn 
and an hon. Friend of mine, not in his 
place, of whose services I am sorry to say 
his country is deprived. The noble Lord 
appeared to indulge a hope that, by some 
cross or manceuvre, the Irish Members 
might be induced to aid him and his 240 
Gentlemen in defeating the proposition of 
the Government. However shrewd a eal- 
culator of chances the noble Lord may be, 
I think in this case he reckons without his 
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host, and that the hon. Member for Stock- 
port need be under no alarm. For my own 
part, I can now reflect with pleasure that 
the very first vote I ever gave was in the 
last Parliament, in favour of the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Wolverhampton. I 
always looked at this question, not only as 
one of policy and justice—as is now ad- 
mitted by the Prime Minister—but to some 
extent as a religious question; that we 
were endeavouring by human means im- 
piously to frustrate the beneficent designs 
of Providence. Therefore, Sir, it is not 
likely that I, at all events, will be found in 
the noble Lord’s ranks; nor do I think 
that any jockeyship, or party trick in this 
House, can now prevent the accomplish- 
ment of that on which an enlightened and 
energetic people have resolved. But, al- 
though I shall claim your attention but for 
a short time, I cannot admit that we are 
to be bound to silence, or that we are to 
be debarred, if we wish it, from a full ex- 
position of our views upon a measure so 
important, merely because the Minister 
has somewhat awkwardly and inopportunely 
introduced it. Neither, Sir, will I admit 
that it is just to object to us that we are 
taking a wrong, though an unusual course, 
in thus debating the first reading of this 
Bill. True it is, that when a Bill comes 
down to us from the Upper House, it is 
usually read a first time sub silentio. But 
why is this? Is it not because of a Par- 
liamentary fiction that we have the face to 
say that we have no knowledge of a Bill 
till it comes to us from our own printing 
press? Up to that time we were in igno- 
rance—Parliamentary, of course—although 
it is notorious that from the vigilance and 
industry of others, we know at breakfast 
time that which transpires in ‘ another 
place,’’ and in all the world besides; but, 
Sir, in this case there is no Parliamentary 
fiction; a precedent—which I hope will 
never be departed from—has been properly 
followed. Daylight has come upon the 
Bill. Here it is from our own printer, and 
we cannot now plead even Parliamentary 
ignorance of it. And now, Sir, that we 
do legally know this Bill, I think, as guar- 
dians of the liberty of the subject, the 
House of Commons would abdicate an 
essential function—would be a subservient 
body indeed, were it from motive of polite- 
ness silently to acquiesce even in the first 
reading of such a Bill, unless the necessity 
—the overwhelming necessity for it was 
proved. Sir, I think the Minister has 
failed to prove this necessity, and moreover 
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he has failed to prove that the Bill will 
provide a remedy—will repress the outrage 
which we so much deplore; and, Sir, I 
cannot but remember that no less an au- 
thority than the learned Recorder of Dublin 
has told you that the present law had not 
been yet fairly and efficiently tried. Sir, 
I admit that a responsibility attends the 
course of him who obstructs a measure 
thus brought forward by a responsible 
Minister. I know that motives will be 
misconstrued, and imputations ingeniously 
cast upon him; but hard as these may be 
to bear, great as may be the responsibility, 
I shall not shrink from the course which 
my judgment tells me is the right one. 
Sir, I say that this Bill is at variance with 
the spirit of the times, and that it is framed 
in ignorance of the present temper of Ire- 
land. Be its author a law officer of the 
Crown, or be he one who has filled the 
office of Secretary for Ireland, I say he 
has not mixed with the Irish people—he is 
unacquainted with their feelings. Sir, I 
object to this Bill, because I believe that it 
will create consequences worse than the evil 
it inadequately attempts to cure; I object 
to it, because it will not put down noon-day 
outrage; I object to it, because it will 
increase the alienation which exists between 
class and class—because it will poison fu- 
ture social relations, and will leave behind 
it long enduring traces of soreness and 
hatred against all concerned in the execu- 
tion of this law; and which must lead to 
future discontent, and may possibly induce 
to future vengeance. Sir, I object also to 
this Bill, because by bribes and rewards 
you demoralize a people—you encourage 
vice thereby when it is your duty to foster 
virtue. You thus weaken the authority of 
the law, by casting suspicion upon evidence, 
and reflect discredit upon Government. 
And, Sir, while one-half of the rural po- 
pulation and nearly one-third of the civic 
population—as by your census of 1841— 
are living in that which is a cabin, con- 
sisting but of a single room—that room, 
perhaps, full of pestilence and wet, and 
filth, and horror—lI say, I cannot vote for 
a Bill which makes it penal to leave such 
an abode. The Bill in its operation neces- 
sarily makes a distinction between rich and 
poor—it necessarily punishes innocent, and 
does not insure the punishment and control 
of guilty men. This Bill, I am convinced, 
Sir, will be ineffectual for its professed 
object; and remember, if you pass it, it 
will be in defiance of the deliberate opinion 
of the large majority of the Irish repre- 
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sentatives. You will have set at nought 
their opinion, and violated the principle of 
representative Government. Sir, ought 
we not, as legislators, to ask ourselves, 
why is it that a ‘‘ Protection of Life’’ Bill 
is necessary? In our time we have seen a 
succession of such measures. May we not 
then fairly admit that they are failures, 
and that we ought rather to apply ourselves 
to the cause which makes these Bills, as you 
think, necessary? Oh, believe me, Sir, 
the Irish are not by nature assassins— 
they are a kind and warm-hearted people, 
But there is a deep, a wide spread, an 
overwhelming cause. The poor, depend 
upon it, like peace and quiet as well as the 
rich. Comfort is a great pacificator. I 
think it is the great and wise Sully who 
tells us—‘‘ La populace ne se souléve ja- 
mais par envie d’aitaquer, mais par impa- 
tience de souffrir.”’ Impatience of sutter- 
ing! there it is! It is this which binds 
the peasantry of Ireland together in a com- 
mon cause, which obliges great sacrifices, 
great risks, which brings desolation to their 
own hearths, and all this is undertaken with 
a devotion which in another case would be 
designated heroism. Let the House listen 
to the evidence given before the Poor Law 
Commission on the state of the cabins in 
Ulster :—. 

“ There are a great many little huts built along 
the borders of bogs, without chimney or window, 
scarcely ten feet square. In some of these you 
may find a number of wretched human beings co!- 
lected ; very often a widow and her orphans living 
on the bounty of her neighbours.” ‘ Nothing 
can exceed the wretched condition of the com- 
moner description of labourers’ cabins ; with little 
or no light but what is admitted by the door, and 
no air whatever when the door is shut but by the 
chimney, with the inside of the thatch completely 
black with smoke, often rotten with age and wet, 
bending under the frail and mended poles which 
can scarcely support it, these wretched hovels 
would not in any other country be considered suf- 
ficient to shelter cattle.” ‘ Fuel sometimes s¢ 
scarce they have to burn the straw which forms 
their beds to boil their potatoes.” 


A labourer said— 


“T have often been obliged to go to bed with- 
out my supper for want of fuel to boil it.” ‘ About 
one-third of the population who are of age to at- 
tend divine service are prevented by the want of 
clothes. The wife and girls have one shawl be- 
tween them, and take it in turns to go to chapel. 
Many have no cloaks, and borrow when they want 
to go out; the children, generally, all but naked. 
The use of shoes and stockings is decreasing every 
day among the women and children; but the men 
must have shoes to dig with, though they are ge- 
nerally very bad and old.” 


Families subsisting on the new crop of po 
tatoes; Commissioners touchingly describe 
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the case of a family under the above cir- 
cumstances :— 


“A man, his wife, and four young children were 
subsisting at the rate of one-third of the usual al- 
lowance upon their new crop of potatoes, which 
were not so large as walnuts. The woman looked 
wretchedly ill; said she had not been well for 
weeks. When the assistant-commissioner entered 
the cabin, this woman was sitting on a stool, her 
head leaning on her hand; her fixed and vacant 
stare exhibiting every sign of mental and bodily 
stupor, and her clothes and personal appearance 
that of complete destitution. Around her, on the 
floor, sat three children, in rags, half naked. And 
what with this group, the bare walls of the cabin, 
and the dirty and neglected state of the land 
around it, a more complete picture of misery and 
desolation could hardly be imagined.” 


This is the evidence of the right rev. Dr. 
Doyle :— 

“ What is the state of the lower orders of the 
people in your diocese ?—I can safely state to the 
Committee that the extent and intensity of their 
distress is greater than any language can describe ; 
and that I think the lives of many hundreds of them 
are very often shortened by this great distress.” 


Describing the state in which some of the 
peasantry exist, he says :— 

“ Thus he drags out an existence which it were 
better were terminated in any way than to be con- 
tinued in the manner it is.” 

Impatience of suffering! You cannot 
judge of what you cannot estimate. How 
can you estimate the impatience of such 
suffering as that of the Irish? It has no 
parallel. How can you judge of it? You 
are— 

“ Reared in comfort’s lap, 
Is it for you to measure passion’s force, 
Or misery’s temptation ?” 

Sir, I have said that the framer of this 
Bill is not acquainted with the feeling of 
the people of Ireland; and as an instance 
of that deep, and wide-spread, and over- 
whelming cause to which I have alluded, I 
trust the House will permit me to refer to 
a somewhat remarkable conversation a 
friend of mine lately had with a farmer in 
the north of Ireland. My friend was ar- 
guing upon the injustice to proprietors and 
the folly of tenant-right, trying to make a 
distinction between it and compensation for 
improvement. He admitted the difference, 
but said— 

“We can’t act on that. Not one landlord in 
fifty would give us compensation, but they will 
give us what they are afraid to refuse, which is 
tenant-right, and that we will hold in the north. 
My father and I have spent 500/. on our place— 
don’t you think when the lease is out the landlord 
would laugh at us if we asked for compensation : 
but he must give us tenant’s right.” My friend 
said, “ But. if he did not?” ‘“ Well, then,” said 
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the man, “I suppose I’d shoot him.” “ You 
surely don’t mean that?” “Ido,” said the man, 
“and you would do the same.” My friend said 
something to him about his wife and children. 
“ Well,” he said, “ I love my wife and children as 
well as any man; the smallest child in my house 
can make a fool of me, but I’d go out as cheerful 
to be hanged, with them standing under the drop, 
as ever I went to my prayers, for I’d feel I had 
given my life towards vindicating the cause of 
God’s poor. You quality (he said) can’t under- 
stand it—there’s no law for us in these matters. 
You landlords have made the laws, and you have 
made them all for yourselves. The laws are use- 
less to us—we cannot benefit by them—they are 
made for them, and against us, and there is no- 
thing left to us but to make rules for ourselves— 
there is nothing left to us but what we can do for 
ourselves, and I am sure God is with us.” 


He proceeded to speak of Seery’s case, 
and remarked that Sir F. Hopkins had 
given him 30l. for his thirty acres, 


“Thanks to tenant-right (he said), here the 
very least would have been claimed and got for 
thirty acres would have been 3001.” 


Now, Sir, although no extent of injustice 
or misery inflicted will justify or palliate 
a deed of blood—God forbid that you 
should think I seek to do so! — it 
will account to us for such acts. I 
adduce this to you as a proof of feeling. 
If this is an instance of the feeling which 
actuates an educated and comparatively 
wealthy man, what must be the feeling of 
the toiling and miserable portion of the 
community? Is it safe to disregard it ? 
Will this Bill eradicate it ? Will it even 
soothe it? If it will not, I ask you to read 
the moderate Amendment of the learned 
Member for the county Cork. I am sure 
you cannot gainsay it. I call upon you, 
then, from motives of sound and conserva- 
tive policy, rather to record to-night your 
votes for this Amendment than for an in- 
effectual Bill of an exasperating and un- 
constitutional nature. I call upon you to 
pause before you, the representatives of 
England, sanction a measure which has 
furnished a foreign Power an excuse for a 
similar invasion of liberty, although the 
foreign Minister can boast that his Bill con- 
tains in it nothing so atrocious as the shut- 
ting the Portuguese in their houses. 
CotoneL SIBTHORP, who spoke amidst 
many interruptions, was understood to say 
that he was always anxious to give a reason 
for the line of conduct which he was about 
to adopt, especially on a matter of such 
great importance as the present. The 
question before the House was, whether 
they would or would not permit to be read 
for the first time ‘‘a Bill for the better 
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Preservation of Life and Property in Ire- 
land.’’ He would not oppose the present 
Motion, but he could not support the Bill. 
He regretted that the Bill was so wholly 
inoperative, so weak, and so unlikely to 
be productive of any useful purpose, that 
he could not give it his sanction. His 
great reason for opposing it was, that it 
seemed to him Her Majesty’s Ministers 
exhibited so much vacillation, and so much 
cowardice, that he could not put faith in 
any proposition emanating from such a 
source. They had heard upon a former 
occasion of Her Majesty’s Government vin- 
dicating the majesty of the law; but it had 
become subsequently known how far they 
had dared to vindicate the majesty of the 
law. They, upon the occasion he referred 
to, imprisoned an hon. and learned Mem- 
ber of that House, and made a show of 
keeping him in prison ; but they considered 
second thoughts best, and soon released 
him. Don’t let hon. Members tell him that 
the Prime Mininister was not privy to the 
release of that hon. and learned Gentle- 
man; but the fact was, he had not the 
courage to come forward, and say, ‘ I did 
it;’’ but he threw it on the Upper House, 
and said that they had done it. [ ‘‘ Divide!’’] 
Hon. Members might call ‘‘ Divide !’’— 
but he assured them they would have to 
wait till he had finished. Ministers were 
afraid to announce that the liberation of 
the hon. and learned Member had been of 
their doing; and they were afraid even 
now to propose the present Bill until 
they had made overtures to the hon. and 
learned Member, and concocted what they 
were pleased to call an ‘ understanding 
between parties.’ It was upon the ground 
that he had not a particle of confidence in 
the courage of the present Treasury Bench 
that he could not sanction measures ema- 
nating from such a set of men. He believed 
the hon. Gentlemen who occupied that 
bench would truckle to anything that 
would enable them to keep their seats, or 
secure their own aggrandizement. If a 
Bill had been brought in giving ten times 
greater power, he would have given it his 
sanction; but he believed the present Bill 
would do no good to Ireland. In fact, he 
considered it a mere flash in the pan— 
emanating from a Government wholly in- 
competent to effect anything great or use- 
ful. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
concluded amid loud cries for a division, by 
repeating that he would not oppose the 
present Motion, but that he could not sup- 
port the Bill. 
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Lorp INGESTRE, whoalso spoke amidst 


many interruptions said, he could not permit 
the observations of the hon. Member for 
Armagh, with respect to a question asked 
the other night by the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn (Lord George Bentinck), 
to pass unnoticed. That hon. Gentleman 
had said with a great deal of pomposity, 
that there had been same collusion between 
the noble Lord the Member for Lynn, and 
the Hon. Gentlemen the Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Smith O’Brien). Now, let them 
calmly consider what were the circum- 
stances of the case. The hon. Member 
for Limerick gave notice by letter to the 
noble Lord the Member for Lynn that it 
was his intention to ask him a question. 
He believed that the letter contained 
the substance of the remarks the hon. 
Gentleman afterwards made; but the 
pith of it was whether the noble Lord 
would support or not a particular Motion 
were it brought before the House. The 
noble Lord returned a candid and delibe- 
rate reply, and at once stated that he could 
not on that occasion concur with the hon. 
Gentleman’s request. His present purpose 
in rising was to deny that any collusion 
had taken place between those two hon. 
Members. With respect to the par- 
ticular question before the House, they 
had on the one hand a state of crime 
and destitution unparalleled in any other 
country—they had the murderer walk- 
ing abroad in the noon-day—they beheld 
his person secured and sheltered by 
parties almost participators in the mur- 
der, who refused to afford assistance to 
arrest him. Could such a state of things 
be tolerated in any civilized land? He 
would give his support to the Government 
measure, were there provisions in the Bill 
stronger than those that had been intro- 
duced. He alluded particularly to the 
shifting of the venue—a proceeding which 
he considered almost indispensable, when 
they bore in mind the intimidation that was 
exercised towards jurors and witnesses. A 
clause of this kind, he hoped, would be ih- 
troduced into the Bill when it came before 
them in Committee. His noble Friend the 
Member for Lynn had given the most dis- 
tinct and explicit answer to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick; and that answer was, that 
he and the party who held opinions coin- 
ciding with his, were prepared to vote for 
any measure that they really believed would 
give immediate relief to the people of Ire- 
land. He(Viscount Ingestre) again repeated, 
on the part of his noble Friend and those 
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who voted with him, that they were prepared 
to vote for whatever measure of relief in 
their opinion might be deemed necessary 
to alleviate the distress in Ireland ; but in 
so doing they begged to give expression to 
their opinion that the measures most re- 
quisite for that country were measures for 
the employment of the people. They be- 
lieved that the representatives of the people 
were bound to make grants of public 
money to employ the poor on national 
works, and so enable them to procure that 
food which was daily exported for the use 
of another country. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Mr. Speaker, 
that I may be within the forms of the 
House, I move the adjournment of this de- 
bate, in order that 1 may be enabled— 
[“ No, no!” “ Divide !’’] 

Mr. SPEAKER: It is against the 
rules of the House for any hon. Member 
who has once spoken, either to move the 
adjournment of the House, or to speak 
again upon the same subject. 

Mr. P. BORTHWICK moved the ad- 
journment of the debate. 

Sir J. TYRELL seconded the Motion. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK again rose, and 
said: Sir, it has been charged against the 
agricultural party, whom I feel honoured in 
serving—I[ ‘‘ Oh, oh!”’ and “ Hear, hear!”’ 
—that an honourable individual—[ ‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”’ and confusion.| It has been, I say, 
Sir, charged against an entire party that 
they have been guilty of making a foul 
compact; and it is, Sir, my duty to them, 
my duty to this House and to the country, 
to set them right upon the subject, and to 
ut the House in possession of the facts. 
fino, no!”’ «* Hear, hear!” and cheers.] I 
am quite sure that the House will bear with 
me while I do so, and while I declare, 
which I now most emphatically do, that 
there has not been a compact of any de- 
scription between the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Limerick and myself. I have 
sent home for the correspondence, and I 
hope it will arrive before I sit down. It 
has been charged against us that we have 
been concerned in a plot; and the plainest 
answer to the insinuation, and that which 
will convince the country in the most satis- 
factory manner, is to read the corre- 
spondence which has taken place between 
myself and the hon. Member on the sub- 
ject. It has been stated, Sir, by a Mi- 
nister of the Crown—it has been deliber- 
ately stated by a Cabinet Minister, not, it 
is true, occupying a seat in this House— 
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hustings, that it is a fact that such a com- 
pact has been made. Sir, it is an asser- 
tion without any foundation. The hon. 
Member for Limerick addressed a letter to 
me on Sunday week last, and it appears 
fortunate that I happened to receive it in 
the presence of a witness. That witness 
was one of your own party—an eminent 
member of the Bar—a Queen’s Counsel, 
and a gentleman whom I hope one day to 
see a brilliant ornament of this House—I 
allude to Mr. Martin. The hon. and 
learned gentleman was present ; and when 
I received that letter I opened it and read 
it and read it aloud in his presence, without 
having first read it to myself. The hon. 
Member for Limerick asked me the ques- 
tion which he reiterated in this House, and 
I said I was in no position to answer for 
those who sat round me, until I should have 
had an opportunity of consulting them. 
This I did on Friday; and it was twenty 
minutes to five that evening before the dis- 
cussion ended, upon which it was settled 
what answer I should give, and before five 
o’clock I was down at this House, and 
gave the hon. Gentleman the answer which 
will be in the recollection of the House. 
And there, Sir, is all the plot and all the 
compact that has been entered into ; and 
it is only just to that hon. Gentleman, who 
is not himself here to state it, to add that 
in the letter he distinctly stated he had 
written it to me without any previous con- 
cert with any individual of the Irish party. 
Where, then, is this far-famed alliance, of 
which you seek to make so much, and 
which is not only made a handle of here, 
but which a Cabinet Minister has conde- 
scended to make use of, and to describe as 
a fact, on the hustings at Falkirk ? 

Mr. BORTHWICK withdrew his Mo- 
tion for an adjournment, and the House 
divided on the Question that the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Question :—Ayes 274: Noes 125; Ma- 
jority 149. 

List of the Avzs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Bailey, J., jun. 


Acland, T. D. Baillie, Col. 
A’Court, Capt. Baillie, H. J. 
Acton, Col. Baillie, W. 


Baldwin, B. 
Balfour, J. M. 


Ainsworth, P. 
Alexander, N. 


Alford, Viset. Bankes, G. 
Antrobus, E. Barkly, H. 
Arbuthnott, hon. H. Baring, rt. hon. F. T. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Baring, T. 


Arkwright, G. 
Austen, Col. 


Baring, rt. hon. W. B. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Baskerville, T. B. M. 





but by the Secretary for Ireland on the. 


Bagot, hon. W. 
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Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bentinck, Lord H. 
Beresford, Maj. 
Blackburne, J. I. 
Bodkin, W. H. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Borthwick, P. 
Botfield, B. 

Bowles, Adm. 

Boyd, J. 

Bramston, T. W. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Lord 
Brooke, Sir A. B. 
Browne, hon. W. 
Brownrigg, J. S. 
Bruce, Lord E. 
Buckley, E. 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Campbell, Sir H. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Carnegie, hon. Capt. 
Cavendish, hon. G. I. 
Chelsea, Visct. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Cholmondeley, hon. H. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Chute, W. L. W. 
Clayton, R. R. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clifton, J. T. 

Clive, Visct. 

Clive, hon. R. II. 
Cockburn, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Collett, W. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Conolly, Col. 
Coote, Sir C. H. 
Copeland, Ald. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. 
Courtenay, Lord 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cripps, W. 

Damer, hon. Col. 
Davis, D. A. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, J. E. 
Denison, E, B. 
Dickinson, F. I. 
Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir H. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douglas, J. D. S. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Dugdale, W. S. 
Duncannon, Visct. 
Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. 0. 
East, J. B. 
Eastuor, Visct. 
Egerton, W. T. 
Egerton, Sir P. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Entwisle, W. 
Estcourt, T. G. B. 
Fielden, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 


Protection of Life 


Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzmaurice, hon. W. 
Fitzroy, hon. II. 
Flower, Sir J. 

Floyer, J. 

Forbes, W. 

Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Forman, T. 8. 

Fox, C. R. 

Fox, 8S. L. 

Frewen, C. H. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gardner, J. D. 
Gaskell, J. Milnes 
Gladstone, Capt. 
Glynne, Sir S. R. 
Godson, R. 

Gordon, hon. Capt. 
Gore, M. 

Gore, W. 0. 

Gore, W. R. 0. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Granby, Marq. of 
Greene, T. 

Gregory, W. Il. 
Grimsditch, T. 
Grogan, E. 

Guest, Sir J. 

Hall, Col. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, W. J. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hayes, Sir E. 
Heathcote, Sir W. 
Henley, J. W. 

Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hodgson, F. 

Hodgson, R. 

Hogg, J. W. 

Holmes, hon. W. A. 
Hope, Sir J. 

Hope, A. 

Hope, G. W. 

Hornby, J. 

Hotham, Lord 
Houldsworth, T. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hudson, G. 

Hughes, W. B. 
Hussey, T. 
Ingestre, Visct. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
James, Sir W. C. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Johnstone, H. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kelly, Sir F. 
Kemble, H. 
Knightly, Sir C. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. I. 


Lambton, H. 
Lascelles, E. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 


{COMMONS} 





Lawson, A. 

Lefroy, A. 

Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lindsay, hon. Capt. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, Sir J. H. 
Lyall], G. 
Mackenzie, T. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Neill, D. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord C. S. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meynell, Capt. 
Mildmay, H. St. J. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Milnes, R. M. 
Morgan, 0. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Munday, E. M. 
Neeld, J. 

Neville, R. 

Newry, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
Northland, Visct. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Pakington, J. 5S. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, J. 

Pennant, hon. Col. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Polhill, F. 

Powell, Col. 
Rashleigh, W. 
Reid, Sir J. R. 
Reid, Col. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Rice, E. R. 
Richards, R. 
Rolleston, Col. 
Round, C. G. 
Round, J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, C. 
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Russell, J. D. W. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sanderson, R. 
Sandon, Visct. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K 
Seymour, Lord 
Seymour, Sir H. B. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Shirley, E. J 
Smith, A. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smythe, hon. G. 
Somerset, Lord G. 
Somerton, Visct. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanley, hon. W. O. 
Stansfield, W. R. C,. 
Stuart, H. 

Sutton, hon. H. M. 
Taylor, E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Tollemache, J. 
Tomline, G. 
Tower, C. 

Trench, Sir F. W. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Trotter, J 

Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Col. 
Vernon, G. H. 
Villiers, Visct. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Winnington, Sir T. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, C. 

Wood, Col. 

Wood, Col. T. 
Worcester, Marq. of 
Wortley, hon. J. 8. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


TELLERS. 
Young, J. 
Baring, H. 


List of the Nogs. 


Aglionby, H. A. 
Aldam, W. 
Archbold, R. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Baine, W. 
Bannerman, A. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Bell, J. 

Bellew, R. M. 


Berkeley, hon. H. F. 


Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 


Bouverie, hon. E. P. 


Bowes, J. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bridgeman, H. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 





Browne, R. D. 
Busfeild, W. 

Butler, hon. Col. 
Butler, P. S. 

Carew, hon. R. S. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Chapman, B. 
Christie, W. D. 
Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collett, J. 

Collins, W. 
Corbally, M. E. 
Crawford, W. 5. 
Curteis, H. B. 
Dalrymple, Capt. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C. T. 
Duff, J. 
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Duke, Sir J. 


Duncan, Visct. 
Punean, G. 
Duncombe, T. 
Escott, B. 
Esmonde, Sir T. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Ewart, W. 
Fielden, J 
Fitzgerald, R. A. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 


Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 


Fleetwood, Sir P. H. 
Forster, M. 
Gore, hon. R. 
Granger, T. C. 
Grattan, I. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hatton, Capt. V. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Sir A. L. 
Heneage, E. 
Ilindley, € 
Hollond, R. 


Polling Places 


O’Connell, D. 

O’ Connell, M. 
O’Connell, J. 
O’Conor Don 
Ogle, S.C. IL. 
Paget, Col. 
Pattison, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Philips, M. 
Pigot, rt. hon. D. 
Plumridge, 5 
Ponsonby, hn. C 
Powell, C. 
Power, J. 
Protheroe, E. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Rich, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, J. 
Ross, D. R. 
Russell, Lord E. 
Serope, G, P. 
Somers, J. P. 


F.A.C. 


{May 1} 





Somerville, Sir W. M. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Strutt, E. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Wall, C. B. 
Warburton, II. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watson, W. If. 
Wawn, J.T’. 
Williams, W. 
Worsley, Lord 
Wyse, T. 
Yorke, H. R. 
TELLERS. 
toche, E. B. 
O’Connell, M. J. 


Bill read a 


Ilorsman, E. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Kelly, J. 
Langston, J. If. 
Layard, Capt. 
Macnamara, Maj. 
M‘Carthy, A. 
M‘Taggart, Sir J. 
Marjoribanks, S 
Marshall, W. 
Marsland, H. 
Milton, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Molesworth, Sir ww 
Morris, D. 
Mostyn, hon. E. M. L. 
Napier, Sir C. 
Norreys, Sir J. D. 
O’Brien, J. 
O’Brien, T. 

Main question agreed to. 
first time. 


POLLING PLACES (IRELAND.) 

The Adjourned Debate on the Question, 
that the Amendments made to the Bill 
be read a second time, to which an Amend- 
ment had been moved that they be put off 
for six months, was resumed. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY defended it from the 
objections raised on a former evening by 
the hon. Member for Dublin, and proceeded 
to prove the necessity which existed for 
some such measure, by showing that, in 
several instances, not more than one-third 
of the voters of a certain letter could come 
to the poll. By the Reform Bill it was 
arranged that there should be a booth for 
every 600 voters; but at present in Dublin 
and elsewhere, no less than three times 
that number were set down for a single 
booth. He had a vast variety of facts, but 


at that late hour of the night he would not 
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(Ireland). 


state them. Ile must, however, mention, 
that at the last election 182 persons who 
tendered their votes for the noble Lord the 
Member for the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
in letter M, could not be polled, though 
they were waiting the whole day; in letter 
C, 54 were in the same position; and in D 
there were also a great number who were 
not able to poll. 

Mr. GROGAN said, the great evil to be 
avoided at elections was personation. The 
polling places in Ireland were kept open 
for five days; and when the number of 
names under the initial letters amounted 
to 600, there must be a separate polling 
place. [Mr. O’ConnELL: You are wrong; 
that is what we want.| The practical re- 
sult of passing the Bill would be, that 
there might be presented seven or eight 
certificates. The Bill was a partisan one. 
It was not till the party who introduced it 
were beaten at the election in 1841, and 
beaten on the registry until they were 
ashamed to show their faces in the regis- 
tration court, that they thought of prepar- 
ing this Bill. He should certainly divide 
the House against the Motion, 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, the oppo- 
sition to this Bill was the most extraor- 
dinary that he had ever heard of. Because 
there might be an attempt on the part of 
some to personate, the bond fide voter was 
not to have an opportunity of polling. If 
personation were practised in Ireland, let 
them put it down, but not by so arranging 
the electoral machinery as to render it im- 
possible for the bond fide voter to exercise 
the franchise. That was the short answer 
to the opposition. 

Mr. PIGOTT, in reply to the observa- 
tion that this Bill was not introduced until 
after the election of Dublin, must state 
that a similar proposal was introduced by 
his noble Friend behind him and himself 
before the change took place in the repre- 
sentation of Dublin, the simple object 
being to give to those whose names began 
with a particular letter, when they amount- 
ed to a greater number than was contem- 
plated in the Reform Bill, an opportu- 
nity of recording their votes in an addi- 
tional polling booth. The provisions were 
generally the same as those of the Bill he 
had introduced in 1841; and he affirmed 
that these provisions would prevent the 
gross and flagrant abuses which constantly 
took place in the voting at elections in 
England. He could state from his own 
knowledge that at one of the Dublin elec- 
tions, numbers attended from day to day 
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who were precluded polling, and that at the 
close of the election upwards of one hun- 
dred were unable to give their votes at one 
of the booths alone. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL agreed 
that they ought to afford every opportunity 
to voters to poll that was consistent with 
perfect security against fraud. He thought 
that this Bill did not give such security. 
Without, therefore, opposing the Bill in its 
present stage, he thought that they might 
at a future period advantageously amend it. 

Mr. O’CONNELL said, that at one of 
the elections in Dublin, in the letter M 
booth, the clerks took five minutes to re- 
cord each vote, precluding the possibility 
of his polling those who belonged to that 
booth. 


{LORDS} 
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Viscount MORPETH was _ informed, 
| that had his hon. Friend been able to poll 
| the letter M booth in Dublin, he (Lord Mor. 
_peth) might have enjoyed the distinguish. 
| ed honour of representing the Irish metro. 
| polis. He adverted to the fact with no 
| personal soreness, being entirely satisfied 
| with the position he now held; but he did 
‘think it important that a constituency 
| should not have such impediments thrown 

in the way of electing a Member of their 
choice. 
' Amendment withdrawn. Main Ques. 
tion agreed to. 


| 


| House adjourned at a Quarter past Two 
| o'clock. 





PROTEST. 


RAILWAY LEGISLATION. 


. , r 
The following Protest against the New 

Sessional Orders has been entered by 

Lord Radnor upon the Journals of the 

House of Lords :— 

“ DISSENTIENT. 

“ 1. Because I think it is unseemly, impolitic, 
and of bad example, that the House should, to 
meet the supposed emergency of a particular case, 
alter by ex post facto Resolutions its own estab- 
lished regulations, and thus enable certain parties 
to violate engagements which others had entered 
into with them on the faith of those regulations. 

“2. Because such a proceeding impairs (if it 
does not totally destroy) the confidence which 
should be reposed on the regulations of this 
House. 

«3. Because the real purport and ultimate 
effect of these Resolutions are not to bring about 
any public or national object, connected with the 
construction of the proposed railways, but gra- 


tuitously to relieve parties (whether companies or | 


private individuals) from engagements which they 
have wantonly and heedlessly contracted. 

“4, Because if it were expedient to put an end 
to these engagements, the responsibility and onus 


of taking the necessary steps for that purpose 
should be left to the parties themselves, and not 
be undertaken by the House. 

“5. Because the House thus goes out of its 
way to interpose in, and intermeddle with, the 
affairs of private parties. 

“6. Because, in truth, the parties intended 
thus to be relieved have in many cases incurred 
their responsibilities without any view to the 
public good, but merely in the spirit of reckless 
gambling, for their own private gain, and have, 
therefore, no claim to so unusual an interposition 
on their behalf. 

‘<7, Because the House thus holds out an ex 
pectation that on future similar occasions it may 
be induced to afford similar relief; and thus, ifit 
does not directly encourage such a spirit, it does 
not discourage it, or throw such a stigma on it as 
according to every principle of sound policy and 
good morals it is bound to do. 

“8. Because this unprecedented and mischiev- 
ous proceeding appears to me the more uncalled 
for, even in the view of its supporters, as there is 
now before the House a Bill which will enable the 
persons to whom these Resolutions apply to effect 
the same object directly for themselves, and there 
is no reason to anticipate that it will not pass into 
a law.” 
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